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PAPPUS,  an  eminent  philofopher  of  Alexandria,  is  faid  by 
Suidas  to  have  flouri filed  under  the  emperor  Theodofius 
the  Great,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  379  to  395.  His  writings 
fhew  him  to  have  been  confummate  in  the  fcience  of  mathe- 
matics. Many  of  his  works  are  loit  [a],  and  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  that  are  extant  continued  long  in  manufcript.  Of  his 
books  of  *'  Mathematical  Colle6lions,"  which  are  extant  in 
Greek,  from  the  middle  of  the  fecond  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
book,  nothing  had  been  publifhed,  except  fome  *'  Lemmata'* 
of  the  feventh  book,  by  Marcus  Meibomius,  in  his  Dialogue 
upon  proportions,  printed  in  1655  ;  the  twelve  laft  *'  Propo- 
fitions"  of  the  fecond  book,  by  Dr.  Wallis,  at  the  end  of  his 
Ariftarchus  Samius:,  1688,  8vo;  part  of  the  "  Preface"  to  the 
feventh  book,  by  David  Gregory,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
Euclid,  1703  ;  the  entire  "  Preface,"  by  Kdmund  Halley,  before 
his  Apollo^iius,  1706,  8vo.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth, 
feventh,  and  eighth  books  of  thefe  Mathematical  CoUeclions  had 
only  been  publifhed  in  a  Latin  verfion  made  by  Fr.  Comman- 
dinus.  Merfennus  exhibited  a  kind  of  abridgement  of  them 
in  his  Synopfis  Mathematica,  Paris,  1644,  in  4to:  but  this 
contains  only  fuch  propofitions  as  could  be  underflood  without 
figures.  At  length,  the  whole  works  of  Pappus  were  publifhed 
at  Bologna,  In  1660,  in  folio,  by  Carolus  Manoleflius,  who 
feems  to  have  ufed  all  proper  means  to  m.ake  his  edition  com- 
plete and  excellent ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  he  confulted  and  em- 
ployed, as  well  thofe  who  excelled  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as 
thofe  who  were  deep  in  mathematical  knowledge;  and  it  is 
certain  that,  without  an  uncommon  fkili  in  both,  no  good 
edition  of  Pappus  could  be  prepared. 

[a]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  toI.  viil. 
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Suidas  relates,  that  Pappus  wrote  a  **  Commentary  iipoa 
**  four  books  of  Ptolemy's  Magna  Conftructio;"  but  what  wc 
have  remaining  under  his  name,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
JBafil  edition  of  1538,  is  only  a  Commentary  upon  part  of 
the  fifth  book. 

PAPYRIUSMASSON.     See  Masson. 

PARABOSCO  (GiROLAMOj,  an  Italian  comic  writer,  bora 
At  Placentia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  an 
Author  of  fome  eminence  in  his  time.  ,  Plis  comedies  have  a 
certain  charadler  of  originality,  which  ftill,  in  fome  degree, 
fupports  their  credit.  They  are  fix  in  number,  and  entitled, 
I.  ''  La  Nottc."  2.  "  II  Villuppo."  3.  *♦  I  Contenti.'* 
4.  *'  L'Hermafrodito/'  5.  "  II  Pellegrino."  6.  "  II  Ma- 
rinaio."  Of  thefe,  **  II  Pellcgrino"  is  in  verfe,  the  reft  arc 
in  profe.  The  beft  edition  is  that  of  Giolito  de'  Ferrari,  at 
Venice,  in  1560,  in  two  fmall  volumes,  duodecimo.  There  is 
alfo  a  volume  of  letters  by  him,  entitled,  "  Lettere  Amorofe 
fli  M.  Girolamo  Parabofco,"  printed  by  the  fame  Giolito,  in 
the  year  1545.  Thefe  were  republiflied  in  1548,  "  con  alcune 
Novelle  e  Rime."  We  have  feen  alfo,  in  cat^ilogues,  a  volume 
of  **  Rime"  alone,  publiflied  by  Giolito  at  Venice,  in  1547, 
8vo.  He  compofed  alfo,  novels  in  the  ftyle  of  Boccacicr  and 
Bandclli,  which  were  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1558,  under  the 
title  of  "  I  Diporti  di  M.  Girolamo  Parabofco."  This, 
however,  was  not  the  earlieft  edition;  for  the  title  fays^  '*  no- 
vamente  riftampati,  et  diligcntiflimamente  revifti."  There  are 
editions  alfo  of  1586  and  1607.  It  confills  of  three  days,  or 
*'  Giornate  ;"  the  lirft  and  fecond  of  which  comprife  fixteen 
tales,  and  four  curious  queftions.  The  third  contains  feveral 
**  Motti,"  or  bon-mots,  with  a  few  madrigals,  and  other  ihort 
poems.  There  is  alfo  a  volume  by  him  entitled,  "  Oracolo," 
the  otacle,  in  4to,  publilhed  at  Venice,  in  1551.  In  this  the 
author  gives  anfwcrs  to  twelve  queftions  propofcd  in  the  bc- 
gimxjng  of  the  book  ;  which  anfwers  are  given  and  varied 
according  to  foine  rules  laid  down  in  the  preface  [bJ.  It  ap- 
pears that  Parabofco  lived  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  at  Venice, ~ 
as  all  his  books  were  publilhed  there.  His  "  Diporti,"  or  Sports^ 
open  with  a  panegyric  upon  that  cit}». 

PARx^CELSUS  (AuREOLus  Philippus  Theophrastus 
BojwHAST  DE  Hohenheim),  a  famotjs  phyfician,  was  the  fon 
of  Wilhclmus  Hohenheim,  a  learned  man,  and  licentiate  in 
phyfiC;,  though  a  flcnder  practitioner,  but  pofleftejd  of  a  noble 
library,  being  himfelf  the  natural  fon  of  a  mafter  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order.  He  was  born  in  1493,  at  a  village  called  Einfidlen 
in  Switzerland,  about  tvio  German  miles  from  Zurich.  At  three 

[b]  CrefcimLeni.     Hid.  della  Volg  Pocf.  vol.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  25. 
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years  aF .ige  he  is  faid  to  have  been  mutilated,  and  made  an  eunuch, 
by  a  fow:  accordingly  we  always  bnd  him  a  bitter  enemy  to 
women  ;  though  his  pifture,  as  taken  from  the  life,  rcprefents 
him  with  a  beard.  He  was  inRruiled  by  his  father  in  phyfic  and 
iurgery,  wherein  he  made  great  proficiency;  but  as  he  grew  up, 
he  was  captivated  with  the  Ihidy  of  alchemy,  which  occafioned" 
Ids  father  to  put  him  under  the  care  of  Trithemius,  abbot  of 
Spanheim,  a  man  at  that  time  of  great  fame.  Having  learned 
many  fecrcts  from  Trithemius,  he  removed  to  Sigifmund  Fag- 
gerus  of  Schwatz,  a  famous  German  chemilt ;  who  at  that 
time,  partly  by  his  own  induftry,  and  partly  by  a  multitude 
of  fervants  and  operators  retained  for  the  purpofe,  made  daily 
improvements  in  the  art.  And  here  he  allures  us  he  learned 
fpagyric  operations  effe£lnally;  after  which  he  applied  to  all 
the  moil:  eminent  mafters  in  the  alchemical  philolophy,  who 
concealed  nothing  from  him,  and  from  whom,  as  he  himfelf 
relates,  he  learned  his  fecrets. 

But  not  content  with  this,  he  vifited  all  the  univerfities  of 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  in  order  to  learn  phyfic; 
and  then  he  took  a  journey  toJ-^rufha,  Lithuania,  Poland,  VVa- 
lachia,  Traniilvania,  Croatia,  Portugal,  lUyria,  and  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  where  he  applied  indifferently  to  phy- 
ficians,  barbers,  old  women,  conjurers,  and  chemifts,  both 
good  and  bad  ;  from  all  which  he  gladly  picked  up  any  thing 
that  might  be  ufeful,  and  then  enlarged  his  fkock  of  fure  and 
approved  remedies.  He  alfo  learned  from  Bafil  Valentine's 
writingSj  the  do6irine  of  the  three  element'-',  which,  conceal- 
ing the  authon's  namcj  he  adopted  as  his  own,  and  publillied 
under  the  appellation  of  *'  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury." 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  making  a  vifit  to  the  mines 
in  Germany,  he  travelled  into  Ruflia,  where  being  take^n  pri- 
foner  on  the  frontiers  by  the  Tartars,  he  was  carried  before  the 
Cham,  and  afterwards  fent  with  that  prince's  fon  on  an  em- 
haflTy  to  Conftantinople ;  where,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  as 
he  tells  us,  he  was  let  into  the  fecret  of  the  philofopher's  ftone. 
He  was  alfo  retained  frequently  as  furgeon  and  phyfician  to 
armies,  in  battles,  and  fiegcs.  Fie  fet  a  high  value  on  Hippo- 
crates and  the  ancient  phyficians;  but  defpifed  the  ichol.dtic 
dodors,  and  above  all  the'  Arabs.  He  made  great  ufe  of  re- 
medies prepared  of  mercury  and  opium,  whefewith  he  cured 
the  leprofy,  venereal  difeafe,  itch,  flight  dropfies,  and  other 
infirmities,  which  to  the  phylicians  of  thofe  times  (who  were 
ignorant  of  mercury,  and  afraid  of  opium,  as  cold  in  the  fourtJi 
degrecj  were  utterly  ii;curable. 

By  thefe  cures  he  grew  daily  more  celebrated,  and  more 
daring,  efpecialiy  after  recovering  the  famous  printer  Irobe- 
iiius  of  Baliij  whofe  cai'e  appears  to  have  been  a  violent  paii> 
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in  his  heel,  which  upon  Paracelfus's  treatment  removed  Int® 
his  toes,  fo  that  the  patient  could  never  ftir  them  afterwards, 
though  he  feli  no  pain,  and  in  other  refpefts  grew  well ;  but 
foon  after  died  of  an  apoplexy.  By  this  cure  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Erafmus,  and  was  well  efteemed  by  the  magif- 
tracy  of  Bafil,  who,  giving  him  a  plentiful  fulary,  made  himi 
profeiTor  in  1527.  There  he  continued  to  teach  philolbphical 
phydc  two  hours  every  day,  fometimes  in  Latiji,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  German.  He  read  leclures  to  explain  his  own 
books,,  "  t)e  compofitionibus,"  *'  De  gradibus,"  ct  *'  De 
Tartar©  ;"  which,  according  to  Helmont,  abounded  in  idle 
droUciy,  and  contained  little  folid  fenfe.  Here,  in  a  folemn 
manner  feattd  in  the  chair,  he  burned  the  writings  of  Galen  and 
Avicenna,  declariiig  to  his  audience  that  he  wi)uld  even  confult 
the  devil  if  God  would  not  affift  him  ;  and  this  is  agreeable  ta 
his  expreis  declaration  in  fevtral  places  of  his  works,  that  na 
one  need  fcruple  confulting  the  dcvil  to  get  fecrets  of  phyfic 
out  of  him.  He  had  many  difciples,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
great  intimacy.  Three  of  theie  he  maintained  in  diet  and 
clothes,  and  inilru6led  in  feveral  fecrets;  though  they  after- 
wards ungratefully  deferted  their  maiter,  and  even  wrote  fcan- 
dalous  things  ot  him,  adminiftring  with  much  indifcretion  the 
medicines  he  had  taught  them,  to  the  great  difadvantage  of  thofe 
who  employed  them.  He  alfo  retained  furgeons  and  barbers 
in  his  family,  to  whom,  he  communicated  ufeful  fecrets;  but 
all  of  them  left  him  foon  after,  and  turned  his  enemies.  His 
only  faithful  difciplcs  were  the  do£lors  Peter,  Cornelius,  An- 
drew, Urfmus,  the  licentiate  Pangratius,  and  Mr.  Raphael, 
whom  he  fpeaks  of  with  commendation. 

During  his  two  years  refidence  in  this  city,  he  cured  a  noble 
canon  of  Liechtcmfels,  who  had  been  given  over  by  the  phy- 
ficians,  of  a  violent  pain  in  his  llomach,  with  only  three  pills 
of  his  laudanum.  The  fick  canon  had  promiled  him  100 
French  crowns  tor  the  cure  ;  but  finding  it  fo  ealilv  cffeded, 
refufed  to  pay,  alledging  with  a  jell:,  that  Paracelfus  had. 
given  him  but  three  moufe-turds.  Upon  this  the  phyiician 
cited  his  patient  betore  a  court  of  jullice;  where  a  judge,  not 
confidering  fo  much  the  excellence  of  the  art,  as  the  quantity 
of  labour  and  colt,  decreed  him  only  a  trifling  gratification.. 
With  this  Paracelfus  was  fo  exafperated,,  that,  loading  them 
with  reproaches  of  ignorance  ar.d  injuftice,  he  rendered  him- 
felt  in  fome  meafure  guilty  of  treafon,  and  thus  thought  belt 
to  quit  the  court,  and  make  bade  home;  from  whence,  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  privately  withdrew  out  of  the 
city,  leaving  his  whole  chemical  apparatus  to  John  Oporinus.. 
Atter  this  he  continued  rambling  two  years  through  the  ncigh-- 
bouring  parts  of  Alfatia,  accompanied  by  Oporinus;  and  in. 

the 
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the  coiirfe  of  a  cJifTolute  life,  wrought  many  extraordinary 
cures,  as  we  find  related  by  Z winger,  who  lived  at  the  fame 
time  at  Bafil,  and  often  heard  the  account  from  Oporinus 
himfelf[c]. 

It  happened  one  evening  that  Paracelfus  was  called  upoti 
to  vifit  a  countryman  dangeroully  ill  near  Colmar  in  Alface; 
but,  being  fet  in  for  a  drinking-bout  [d]  with  ordinary  com- 
pany, he  deferred  vifiting  the  patient  till  next  morning  ;  when 
entering  the  houfe  with  a  furious  look,  he  afked  it  the  Tick 
perfon  had  taken  any  phyfic  ?  as  intending  to  admiaifter  fome 
of  his  laudanum.  '1  he  by-ftanders  anfwereo,  that  he  had  taken 
nothing  but  the  facrament,  as  being  at  the  point  ot  death  ;  at 
which  "Paracelfus  in  a  rage  replied,  "  If  he  has  had  recourfe 
to  another  phyfician,  he  has  no  occafit)n  for  me,"  ?.;)d  ran 
immediately  out  of  doors.  Oporinus,  ilnick  with  this  p  ece  of 
impiety,  bid  Paracelfus  the  lalf  adieu;  fearmg  left  the  barbarity 
of  his  otherwife  beloved  malter  fhould  fome  time  fall  on  his  own 
head. 

From  this  time  he  continued  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
always  intoxicated,  and  never  changing  his  clothes,  nor  fo 
much  as  goine  into  bed.  In  Sept.  1541,  being  taken  ill  at  a 
public  inn  at  S.;ltfburg,  he  died  after  a  it-w  days  ficknefs,  in  his 
forty-eighth  year ;  though  he  had  promifed  himfelj,  that,  by  the 
ufe  of  his  elixir,  he  fhould  live  to  the  age  of  Mtthufalen. 
He  was  buried  in  the  hofpital  of  St.  Sebailian  at  Saltfburg, 
with  an  epitaph  inferted  below  [eJ. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  bulk  of  the  pieces  publifhed  in  his 
works  are  not  his,  but  that  his  followers  chofe  to  uilier  in  their 
performances  under  his  name.  In  eftecl,  they  are  fo  many, 
and  fo  different  from  each  other,  that  ii  is  next  to  impolfible 
they  fhould  all  come  from  the  fame  hand ;  yet,  befides  the 
three  books  already  mentioned,  upon  which  he  le6lured  in 
public,  there  are  fome  others  which  feem  to  be  genuine,  whofe 
titles  are  therefore  inferted  below FfI. 

With 

{^c]  This  Oporinus,  who  had  been  for  wife,  and  quitting  Paracelfus,  returned  to 
fom^  time  his  fcrvant  and  aminuenfis,  was     Bafil. 

2  perfon  of  much  learning,  well  /killed  in  [d]  He  waj  much  addidlcd  to  drunk- 
Creek  and  Latin  j  who.  peffeiTcJ  with  ennefs.  Walterijs  tells  us,  that  when  he 
the  vain  expeftdtion  of  attaining  his  fecrets,  was  in  his  cups,  which  olten  happened, 
left  his  own  family,  and  travelled  wirh  he  wmld  threaten  to  fuininon  a  million  ot 
him  for  two  whole  years,  without  learning  fouls,  in  ordir  to  ftiew  hii  power  over 
any  one  thing ;  till  wearied  out,  he  grew     them. 

[e]   Cjiidiriir  hie  Philippus  Theophrsi^us, 

Inlignis  medicinae  Joctor,  qui  dira  iila  vulnera, 

Lepram,  poJagram,   hydropifim,  .'.liaqu,;  infanabilia 

Corporis  conajia  miritica  arte  i„'tulit; 

Ac  bona  fua  in  pauperes  diftribuendo  collocand  jque  honoravlt. 

[r]    Thefe  are,  "  Dc  Pefte  ;"    "  De     "  Arthidoxa  Mcdicinae  j"  "  De  ortu  re- 

cuneralibus  j"  "  De  vita  lon^a,"  and  the  ^  rum  JWluralium  j"   *'  De  transformationc 

J5  "2  rcrum 
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With  refpeft  to  his  merit  as  to  medicine  and  alchemy,  it 
muft  be  owned  that  an  arrogant  afluming  air  infedlied  all  his 
writings,  as  well  as  his  adions.  It  was  common  with  him 
to  promife  mighty  things,  with  complete  afhirance,  upon  llender 
and  inadequate  grounds,  A  Itrong  initance  of  his  weaknefs  in 
this  kind,  is  his  undertaking,  by  the  mere  nfe  of  an  elixir,  to 
prolong  a  man's  life  to  the  age  of  Methufalem,  and  delibe- 
rating with  himfelf  to  what  period  he  fhould  protraifl:  his  own. 
With  the  fame  vanity  he  aiferts  that  he  knew  the  nniverfal  me- 
dicine, and  the  body  of  chemills  of  his  own  times,  compli- 
mented him  by  receiving  his  aflertions;  but  what'  eireftuallv 
overthro^vs  his  pretenhons  to  fuch  a  remedy,  is,  that  he  died 
himfelf  at  an  immature  age. 

His  real  merit  confifted,  I.  In  being  well  Ikilled  in  fnrgcry, 
and  praclifing  it  with  great  fuccefs.  2.  In  underftanding  the 
common  pradlice  of  phyfic  as  well  as  his  contemporaries,  3. 
In  being  alone  maiier  of  the  powers,  preparations,  and  ufes  of 
metals.  4,  In  having  the  ufe  of  opium  to  himfelf,  and  work- 
ing wonderful  cures  thereby ;  and,  5,  In  being  well  acquainted 
.with  the  virtues  of  mercury,  in  an  age  in  which  perhaps  only 
he  and  Carpus  ki  ew  ar.y  thing  of  the  matter.  As  to  his  being 
polfefTed  ot  the  philofopher's  ftone,  there  will  now  be  no  proofs 
required  to  contradidl  that  vain  pretence. 

1.he  fyftem  of  Paracclfus  was  fomewhat  fo  uncommon  and 
extravagant,  that  we  mufl  not  conceal  it  from  the  reader. 
Kis  firft  principle  is  the  analogy  which  he  fuppofes  between 
the  great  world  and  the  little  world,  or  the  body  of  man.  In 
man,  ior  inilance,  he  difcovers  the  motions  of  the  liars,  the 
nature  of  the  earth,  water,  and  air,  all  vegetables  andmine- 
rals,  all  the  conllellations,  and  the  four  winds.  He  alTcrts 
that  a  phyfician  ought  to  know  what  in  man  is  called  the  dra- 
gon's tail,  the  ram,  the  .polar  axis,  the  meridian,  the  riling 
and  fetfing  of  the  fun;  and  if  .he  is  ignorant  of  thefe  things, 
fays  our  author,  he  is  good  for  nothing.  From  the  fame  au- 
thor alio  and  his  followers,  fprings  the  opinion  of  a  pretended 
and  imaginary  agreement  between  the  principal  parts  of  a 
man's  body  with  the  planets  ;  as,  of-  the  heart  with  the  fun, 
of  fhe  brain  with  the  moon,  of  the  fpleen  with  Saturn,  of  the 
lungs  with  Mercury,  of  the  kidneys  and  fecrets  with  Venus, 
of  the  liver  with  Jupiter,  and  the  gall  with  Mars;  and  that 
there  are  alfo  {q\cx\  metals  or  minerals  which  agree  with  thefe 
^cyj^n  planets,     Paracclfus  alfo  affures  us,  that  in  cur  Limbus, 

rcrumnaturalium;"  "Dc  vltarerumnatu-  Geneva,  in    165S,    in   three   vols,    folio, 

ralium."     '1  he  reSare  jpurious,  cfpccialiy  This  is  the  moft  complete  edition;  befides, 

the  "  Theological  Works."     In  furgery  there  is  another  edition  at  Bafil,  1589,  in 

two  books,    one  entitled,   "  The    Great  12  vols.  4to,  which  Ibme  cftte:Ti  the  beft ; 

Surgery,"    and  the  other,  "  Tlie  Small  and   there   is   likcwife   another   edition  at 

Surgery.'?      His  works    were    printed  at  Franctbrt,  in  12  vols.  4to. 
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that  li,  the  human  body,  are  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the 
properties  of  all  animals;  and  he  alfo  allerts,  that  a  true  pliy- 
ilcian  mult  be  able  to  fay,  "  1  his  is  a  fapphira  in  the  body  of 
man,  this  mercury,  this  a  cyprefs,  and  this  a  "wall-flower." 
He  clfablifhed  a  relation  between  difeafes  and  plants.  He 
maintains  a  prima  materia,  or  firfl  matter,  whence  fpring, 
among  other  things,  the  feeds  of  vegetables,  aniinals,  and  mi-, 
nerals ;  and  that  generation  is  only  the  exit  of-  each  feed  from 
darknefs  to  light,  in  which  they  .lay  in  the  firll  matter.  Be-? 
lidss  the  four  ordinary  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water, 
and  three  principles,  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  he  thought 
there  was  in  all  natural  bodies  fomething  of  a  celeilial  nature, 
which  he  calls  quintelTen'ce,  and  which  he  defcribes  thus: 
"  The  quintelFence  is  a  fubltance  which  is  corporeally  drawn 
from  all  bodies  that  increafe,  and  from  every  thing  that  has 
life ;  and  this  fubftance  is  difengaged  from  all  impurity  and 
mortality  ;  it  is  of  the  highefl  fubtillty,  and  feparated  from  all 
the  elements."  He  adds,  that  "  this  quinted'cnce  is  not  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  elements,  becaufe  it  is  of  itfelf  an 
element."  He  calls  it  alfo  by  the  feveral  names  of  the  philo- 
fophical  tinclure,  or  philofopher's  (tone,  the  flov/er,  the  fun, 
heaven,  and  athereal  fpirir.  **  This  medicine,"  fays  he,  "  is 
an  invifible  fire,  which  devours  all  difeafes."  However,  as 
this  quinteifence  was,  he  acknowledges,  very  rare,  he  found 
himfelf  under  a  necefTity  of  feeking  for  particular  remedies. 
In  order  to  difcover  which,  one  of  the  means  is  to  obferve  the 
fignafure  of  things.  Thus,  for  inftance,  he  maintained  that 
Euphrafia  bears  a  mark,  which  indicates  its  virtues  for  dif- 
orders  of  the  eyes,  and  this  mark  is  a  fmall  black  figure  within 
the  flower,  which,  he  faid,  reprefents  the  eye  ball;  yet  he  de- 
pended chiefly  upon  metallic  medicines,  and  even  required  that 
aninwl  and  vegetable  fubftances  fhould  be  cheinically  prepared, 
as  neceifary  to  extract  the  poifonous  quality  naturally  in  them. 
He  alfo  believed  that  certain  words  and  chara6lers  engraved 
on  ftones  could  cure  fome  particular  difeafes,  which  would  not 
yield  to  any  other  remedies:  and  he  maintained  that  a  phyfician 
might  have  recourfe  to  magic  for  the  cure  of  difeafes.  It  ex- 
ceeds the  bounds  of  this  defign  to  run  out  into  a  defcription  of 
the  eifency,  the  magifleries,  the  elixirs,  and  other  important 
fecrets,  which  Paracelfus  called  *'  Magnalia  Dei,"  as  the 
quinteifence,  the  azeth,  and  his  laudanum.  His  furgery  feems 
to  have  been  more  efieemed  than  it  deferved.  Upon  the  whole, 
in  reading  Paracelfus's  works,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve  that  he  had 
a  heated  and  difordered  imagination,  full  of  the  crudeil  notions ; 
whence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  gave  into  alfrology,  geomancy, 
chiromancy,  and  the  cabala,  which  were  extremely  popular  in 
thofe  ignorant  ages.     He  fays  exprefsly  that  medicine  muft  be 
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joined  to  magic,  or  it  cannot  be  fuccefsful ;  by  which  he  does 
jDOt  mean  natural  magic  only,  but  declares  that  no  one  needs 
fcruple  getting  certain  fecrets  of  phyfic  from  the  devil ;  and 
boafts  of  holding  a  converfation  with  Galen  and  Avicenna  at  the 
gates  of  hell.  In  a  word,  he  ufed  all  pollible  m.eans  to  per- 
fuade  the  world  that  he  was  a  real  magician,  fo  that  if  he  has 
failed  in  the  attempt,  it  was  his  misfortune.  He  did  indeed 
perfuade  many,  but  the  truer  opinion  is,  that  he  was  rather 
an  imppftor  than  a  conjuror.  Among  th.e  bad  things  that  his 
works  contain,  there  are,  however,  fome  which  are  good,  and 
contributed -to  the  improvement  of  phyfic.  He  was  neither 
learned  in  the  languages  nor  in  philofophy ;  he  had  but  little 
erudition  ;  he  fays  himfelf  that  his  library  did  not  contain  ten 
pages,  and  that  he  pafifed  ten  years  without  reading  a  book. 

PA.RADIN  (William),  a  French  hiilorian,  a  laborious 
■writer  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  ifill  living  in  1581,  and 
■was  then  turned  fourfcore.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works, 
among  which  the  following  are  remarkable,  i.  "  The  Hiftory 
of  Ariftseus,  refpeding  the  verfion  of  the  Pentateuch,"  4to. 
2.  *'  Hiftoria  fui  temporis,"  written  in  Latin,  but  beft  known 
by  a  French  verfion  which  was  publifhed  in  1558.  3.  "  A-n- 
nales  de  Bourgogne,"  folio,  1566.  This  hiftory,  by  no  means 
well-digefted,  begins  at  378,  and  ends  in  1482.  4.  '*  De  mo- 
ribus  Gallias,  Hilloria,"  4to.  5.  *'  Memoires  de  I'Hiftoire  de 
Ivyon,"  folio,  1625.  6,  "  De  rebus  in  Belgio,  anno  1543 
geftis,"  8vo,  1543.  7.  "  La  Chronique  de  Savoie,"  folio, 
1602.  8.  "  Hiftoria  Gallia?,  a  Francifci  I.  coronatione  ad 
annum  1550."  9.  "  Hiftoria  Ecclefias  Gallicanas."  10.  *'  Me- 
moralia  infignium  Francise  Familiarum."  He  was  an  eccle- 
fialtic,  and  became  dean  of  Beaujeu. 

PARDIES  (Ignatius  Gaston),  a  French  Jefuit,  was  the 
foil  of  a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  where  he  had 
his  birth  in  1636.  Having  pafled  through  the  firft  part  of  his 
ftudies,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Jefuits  in  1652.  He 
taught  polite  literature  feveral  years,  and  in  that  time  produced 
many  fmall  elfays,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  with  a  diitinguilhed 
delicacy  of  thought  and  flyle:  but,  as  his  genius  and  inclination 
led  him  more  to  the  fpeculative  fciences,  he  cultivated  the 
belles  lettres  only  to  enable  him  to  write  in  a  good  ftyle  upon 
thofe  fciences.  His  particular  ftudy  was  to  form  a  neat  and 
concife  expreffion,  in  M'hich  he  had  the  happinefs  to  fucceed; 
for,  except  fome  few  words  bordering  upon  the  provincial,  his 
difcourfe  is  elegant  and  perfpicuous,  and  his  diction  pure.  At 
length  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  mathematics  and  natural 
philolophy,  and  read  all  the  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
in  thofe  fciences  i  fo  that  he  made  himfelf  rnarter  of  the  Peri- 
patetic, 
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patetic,  as  well  as  Cartefian  philofophy  in  a  fhort  time,  and 
taught  both  with  great  reputation. 

Notwiihlbnding  he  embraced  Cartefianifm,  yet  lie  afFedled 
to  be  rather  an  inventor,  than  a  difciple  oi  Des  Cartes.  With 
this  ambition  he  fometimes  advanced  very  bold  opinions  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  which  met  with  oppofefs,  who  charged  him 
with  itarting  absurdities  ;  but  he  had  wit  enough  to  give  his 
notions  a  plaulible  turn,  fo  as  apparently  to  clear  them  froni 
contradi6lions.  He  taught  alfo  mathematics  in  fome  places, 
and  at  laft  at  Paris.  He  had  from  his  youth  a  happy  genius  for 
that  fcience,  and  made  a  great  progrefs  in  it  by  application. 
The  glory  which  he  acquired  by  his  works  raifed  the  higheft 
expe6tations  of  him,  which  were  all  cut  fhort  by  death.  In 
1673,  he  received  an  order  from  his  fuperiors  to  preach  to, 
and  confefs  the  poor  people  of  the  Bicetre,  in  the  Eaiter  holi- 
days. There  was  then  fomething  malignant  in  the  air  of  that 
place,  which  had  produced  various  diforders  among  thefe  poor 
creatures;  and  whether  it  was  owing  to  contagion  or  fatigue, 
or  both,  Pardies  returned  to  Paris  feized  by  a  mortal  dilorder, 
and  adually  died,  aged  only  thirty-feven.  The  following  are 
the  titles  of  fome  of  his  works:  i.  *'  Horologium  Thaumau- 
ticum  duplex,  1662,"  4to.  2.  '*  DilTertatio  de  motu  et  natura 
cometarum,  1665,"  8vo.  3.  *'  Difcourfe  du  mouvement  local, 
1670,"  i2mo.  4.  *'  Elemens  de  geometric,  1670,"  i2mo. 
This  has  been  traaflated  into  feveral  languages.  5,  '*  Difcours 
de  la  connoiilance  des  betes,  1672,"  i2mo.  Niceron  obferves, 
that  this  piece  made  the  author  pafs  among  the  Peripatetics  for 
a  prevaricator  ;  and  he  was  in  reality  a  Cartefian,  although  he 
affefted  here  to  refute  Cartefianifm.  6.  '*  Lcttre  d'un  philo- 
fophe  h  un  Cartefien  de  fes  amis,  1672,"  i2mo.  7.  "  La 
Statique,  ou  la  Science  des  forces  mouvantes,  1673,"  i^rno. 
8.  "  Defcription  et  explication  de  deux  machines  propres  a 
faire  des  cadrans  avec  une  grande  facilite,  1673,"  i2mo.  Part 
of  his  works  Avere  printed  together,  at  Lyons,  1725,  i2mo. 
This  author  had  a  difpute  alfo  with  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  about  his 
*'  New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours,"  in  1672.  His  letters 
are  inferted  in  Phil.  Tranf.  for  that  year. 

PARE' (Ambrose),  a  celebrated  French  furgeon,  born  at 
Laval,  in  the  fixteenth  century  ;  was  furgeon  to  Henry  II, 
Francis  H.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  As  he  was  a  Pro- 
teftant,  he  would  have  been  involved  in  the  malTacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  had  not  the  king  himfelf,  who  fo  cruelly  facri- 
iiced  multitudes  of  his  fubjeds,  flnjt  him  up  in  his  own  room, 
faying,  that  "  it  was  not  right  for  a  man  fo  ufeful  to  the 
world  to  perifh  in  fuch  a  manner."  Pare  wrote  feveral  trea- 
tifes  in  French,  which  were  iranflated  into  Latin  by  Jacques 
Guillemeau.   The  colledlion  of  thefe  tveatifes  has  gone  through 
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feveral  editions  ;  the  bed  is  that  of  1614,  Paris,  folio.  Pare 
died  in  December  1590,  at  an  advanced  age,  having  enjoyed 
confiderable  reputation,  both  as  a  phyfician  and  as  a  man. 

PARE'  (David),  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, was  born  in  1548,  kt  Francolllcin  in  Silefia,  and  put  to 
the  grammar  fchool  there,  apparently  with  a  deiign  to  breed 
him  to  learning  •,  but  his  father  marrying  a  fecond  time,  this 
ftcp-mother  prevailed  with  him  to  put  his  fon  app/entice  to  an 
apothecary  at  Breflau ;  and  not  content  with  that,  he  was. taken 
thence,  and  at  her  infligation  bound  to  a  Ihoc-maker.  He  was 
not,  however,  long  abandoned  to  the  ihameful  ufage  of  a  rtep- 
mothcr;  his  deftiny  ordained  better  things  for  him:  and  many 
vears  had  not  pafiTed,  when  his  father  refumed  his  firll  deiign. 
David  was  not  above  fixteen,  when  he  was  fent  to  the  col- 
]ege  fchool  of  llermfberg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Francol- 
ftein,  to  profecute  his  iFudies  under  Chriltopher  Schilling,  a 
man  of  coniiderable  learning,  who  was  reclor  of  the  college. 
It  was  cuftomary  in  thofe  times  for  young  fludents,  who  de- 
voted themfelves  to  literature,  to  alTume  a  great  name,  inftead 
of  that  of  their  fam'ly.  Schilling  was  a  great  admirer  of  this 
cuftom,  and  eafilv  perfuaded  his  fcholar  to  change  his  German 
name  of  Wangler  for  the  Greek  one  of  Parens,  or  Pare  ;  both 
derived  from  a  cheeky  in  the  different  languages.  Young  Pare,  for 
fo  we  muft  now  call  him,  had  not  lived  above  three  months  at 
his  father's  expence,  when  he  provided  for  his  own  fupport, 
partly  by  means  of  a  tutorfliip  in  the  family,  and  partly  by  the 
bounty  of  Albertus  Kindler,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
place.  He  lodged  in  this  gentleman's  houfe^  and  wrote  an 
**  Epicedium"  upon  the  death  of  his  eldtft  fon,  which  fo  highly 
pleafed  the  father,  that  he  not  only  gave  him  a  gratuity  for  it, 
but  encouraged  him  to  cultivate  his  genius;  giving  him  proper 
fubjeds,  and  rewarding  him  handfomely  for  every  poem  which 
he  prefented  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  his  mafler,  not  content  with  making  him  change 
his  furname,  made  him  alfo  change  his  religious  creed,  with 
regard  to  the  doclrine  of  the  real  prefence  ;  turning  him  from 
a  Lutheran  to  a  Sacramentarian,  as  he  alfo  did  the  reil  of  his 
fcholars.  This  affair  brought  both  maimer  and  fcholar  into  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  The  firft  was  driven  from  his  fchool, 
and  the  latter  was  near  being  difinherited  by  his  father;  and  it 
was  not  without  the  greateit  difficulty,  that  he  obtained  his 
confent  to  go  into  the  Palatinate,  n<itvvithfl:anding  he  uled  an 
argument  which  is  generally  very  prevailing,  that  he  woidd 
finiih  his  Itudics  there  ^^•ithout  any  expence  to  his  family.  As 
foon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  he  followed  his  mailer,  who  had  been 
invited  by  the  elector  Frederic  HI.  lo  be  principal  of  his  new 
college  at  Amberg.     The  allowance  Pare'i;  father  gave  him  for 
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his  journey  wns  fo  fcanty,  that  he  was  oblijrecl  to  beg  on  thft 
road.  He  arrived  at  Amberg  in  1566,  and  w?'^  fent  foon  after 
with  ten  of  his  fchool-fellows  to  Heidelberg,  where  Zachary 
Urfin  was  profeflbr  of  divinity,  and  reclcr  of  the  college  of 
Wifdom.  Tbe  univerfity  was  at  that  time  in  a  molt  flourifh- 
ing  condition,  with  regard  to  every  one  of  the  faculties;  fo 
that  Pare  had  here  all  the  advantage?  that  could  be  defircd,  for 
making  the  molt  cnnfiderable  proficiency,  both  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  in  philofophy  and  divinity!  He  was  received 
a  minilter  in  1571,  and  in  May  that  year  fert  to  exercife  his 
fun6tion  in  a  village  called  Schlettenbach.  1  his  was  a  difficult 
cure,  on  account  of  the  conteils  then  fubfifting  between  the 
Proteftants  and  Papifts.  The  elecSlor  Palatine  his  patron,  had 
afferted  his  claim  by  main  force  againft  the  bifhop  of  Spire, 
"vvho  maintained,  that  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  livings  in 
the  corporation  of  Al felled  was  vefted  in  his  chapter.  The 
ele<Slor  allowed  it,  but  with  this  referve,  that  fmce  he  had  the 
right  of  patronage,  the  nominators  were  obliged,  by  the  peace 
of  PalFaw,  to  prefent  paltors  to  him  whofe  religion  he  ap- 
proved. By  virtue  of  this  right,  he  eflabliibed  the  reformed 
religion  in  that  corporation,  and  fent  Pare  into  the-  province  of 
Schlettenbach.  'The  Papilts  (hut  the  doors  againlt  him  ;  but 
they  were  broken  open,  and  the  images  and  altars  pulled  down: 
yet  after  all  he  could  get  nobody  to  clear  away  the  rubbiili. 

He  was,  hoAvever,  on  the  point  of  being  married  there  before 
•winter,  when  he  was  called  back  to  teach  the  third  clafs  at 
Heidelberg.  He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  that  charge,  that 
in  two  years  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  fecond  clafs;  but  he 
did  not  hold  this  above  fix  m-M  th-,  being  made  firft  paftor  of 
Hemfbach,  in  the  diocefe  of  Worms.  Here  he  met  with  a 
much  more  tradable  congregation  than  that  of  Schlettenbach  ; 
for,  when  the  ele6lor  Palatine,  as  patron  of  the  parifh,  refolved 
to  reform  it,  and  caufed  the  church  doors  to  be  broke  open. 
Pare  took  care  to  have  all  the  images  taken  down,  and  had  them 
burnt  with  the  people's  confent.  Thus  h.-ppily  fituated,  he 
foon  refolved  to  be  a  lodger  in  a  public-houfe  no  longer;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  a  more  agreeable  hr;v,t.,  he  engaged  in  the 
matrimonial  Itate  four  months  after  hi?  rrival,  with  the  filter  of 
John  Stibelius,  minifter  of  Heppenh;-Mm ;  and  the  nuptials 
were  folemnized  Jan.  the  5th,  1574?  publicly,  in  the  church 
of  Hemfbach,  an  object  which  had  never  been  beheld  before  in 
that  parifh.  The  people,  however,  were  eafily  reconciled  to  the 
new  pradice,  when  they  came  10  know  what  St.  Paul  teaches 
concerning  the  marriage  of  a  bifhop  [g].  Yet  fuch  was  the 
unhappy  ftate  of  this  country,  rent   oy  the  continual  contefls 
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about  religion,  that  no  fooner  was  Popery,  the  common  enemy 
rooted  out,  than  new  diilurbances  arofe,  through  the  conteits 
and  animohties  between  the   Lutherans  and   Calvinifls,  who 
fhould  have  been  friends.     After  the  death  of  the  ele£lor  Fre- 
deric Hi.  his  Ton  Louis,  who  was  a  very  zealous  Lutheran, 
eftablilhed  every  where  in  his  dominions  thofe  miniflers,  in  the 
room  of  the  Sacramentarians.     By  thefe  means  Pare  loft  his 
living  at  Hemfbach  in  1577;    on  which  occafion    he  retired 
into  the  territories  of  prince  John  ot  Cafimir,  the  eledlor's 
brother.     Here  he  was  minifter  at  Ogerfheim,  near  Franken- 
talc,  three  years,  and  then  removed  to  Witrengen  near  Neuftad ; 
at  which  lad   place  prince   Cafimir,    in    1578,    had  founded 
a  fchool,   and  fettled  there   all  the  profeflbrs  that  had  been 
driven  from  Heidelberg.    This  rendered  Witzingen  much  more 
agreeable,  as  well  as  advantageous;  and,   upon  the  death  of 
the  elc6for  Louis,  in   1583,  the  guardianlliip  of  his  fon,  toge- 
ther with  the  adminiftration  of  the  palatinate,  devolved  upon 
prince  Cafimir ;  who  reftored  the  Calvinift  minifters,  and  Pare 
obtained  the  fecond  chair  in  the  college  of  Wifdom  at  Hei- 
delberg,  in   Sept.    1584.      He  commenced  author  two  years 
afterwards,   by   printing    his    **  Method   of  the   Ubiquitarian 
controverfy ;  the  title  is,  "  Mcthodus  Ubiquitariac  controverfias." 
He  alfo  printed  the  ''  German  Bible,"  with  notes,  at  Neuftad, 
in  1589,  which  occafioned  a  warm  controverfy  between  him 
and  James  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  of  Tubingen. 

In  1591,  he  was  made  firft  profeflbr  in  his  college,  and  coun- 
fellor  to  the  ecclefiaftical  fenate  the  following  year,  and  the  year 
after  that  admitted  dc£lor  of  divinity  in  the  moft  fole-mn  inanner. 
He  had  already  held  f^veral  difputcs  againft  the  writers  of  the 
Augfbui'g  Confeftion,  but  ihat  of  1596  was  the  moft  confider- 
able.     Among  other  things,  he  prochiCL-d  a  defence  of  Calvin, 
againft  the  imputation  ot  his  fiwcuring  Judaifm,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries upon   feveral    parts   of   Scripture.      Afterwards   he 
was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  divinity  profelTor  for  the   Old 
Teftament  in  his  univerfi;y;  by  which  he  was  eafed  ot  the 
great  fatigue  he  had  undergone  for  fourteen  years,  in  governing 
the  youth  who  were  C'lucated  at  the  college  of  Wifdom.     Tof- 
fanus,  profcHbr  of  divi;  ity  for  the  New  l^ftament,  dying  in 
1602,  Pare  fuccecded  to  that  chair,  ai.d  a  few  years  after  he 
bought  a  houfe  in  the  fuburbs  of  Heidelberg.     Here,  in  1607, 
.  he  built  in  the  garden  an  apartment  for  his  library,  which  he 
called  his  "  Pareanum:"  he  took  great  delight  in  it,  and  the 
whole  houfe  went  afterwards  by  that  name.     The  eledor  ho- 
noured it  with  feveral  privileges  and  immunities;  and  Pare  had 
two  iixfcriptior.E,  one  in  German,  and  the  other  in  Latin,  put 
upon  the  frontifpiecc.  At  the  fame  time  his  reputation,  fpread- 
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ing  itfelf  every  where,  brought  young  ftudcnts  to  him  from 
the  remotcft  parts  ot  Hungary  and  Poland. 

In  1 617,  there  was  kept  an  evangelical  jubilee,  in  memory 
of  the  church's  deliverance  from  Popery  an  hundred  years 
before;  for  then  it  wds,  that  Luther  began  to  preach.  The 
folemnity  lafttd  three  days,  during  which  there  were  continual 
orations,  difputations,  poems,  and  fermons,  on  the  occaiion. 
Pare  alfo  publiihed  fome  pieces  upon  the  fubjedl,  which  drew 
upon  him  the  refentment  of  the  Jefuits  of  Mentz:  they  wrote 
a  (harp  cenfure  of  his  work,  and  he  publiilied  a  fuitable  anfwer 
to  it.  The  following  year,  1618,  at  the  inftance  of  the  States- 
General,  he  was  prelfed  to  go  to  the  fynod  of  Dort;  but  ex- 
cufed  himfelf,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmities.  Atter  this 
time  he  enjoyed  but  little  tranquillity.  The  apprehcnfions  he 
had  of  the  ruin  which  his  patron  the  ekclor  Palatine  would 
bring  upon  himfelf,  by  accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  put 
him  upon  changing  his  habitation.  He  terrified  himfelf  with 
a  thouland  bad  omens,  grounded  upon  things  he  had  feen,  either 
awake  or  in  fleep ;  for  he  had  great  faith  in  dreams.  When 
he  faw  the  workmen  employed  in  improving  the  fortifications 
of  Heidelberg,  he  faid  it  was  fo  much  labour  loft ;  and  con- 
iidering  the  books  he  had  written  againil  the  Pope  and  Bellar- 
min,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  moft  dreadtul  calanaty  that  could 
happen  to  him,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  ':he  monks:  for  which 
reafon  he  gladly  complied  with  thofe,  who  advifed  him  to  pro- 
vide in  time  for  his  own  fafety ;  and  accordingly  chofe  for  his 
fan<£luary  the  town  of  Anweil,  in  the  dutchy  of  Dcux-Ponts, 
near  Landau;  where  he  arrived,  in  Ocl.  1621.  He  left  that 
place,  however,  fome  months  after,  and  went  to  Neuftadt^ 
nor  did  he  ftay  long  here,  for  he  determined  to  return  to  Hei- 
delberg, in  order  to  pafs  his  lalt  moments  at  his  beloved  Pa- 
reanum,  and  fo  to  be  buried  near  the  profelfors  of  the  univer- 
(ity.  His  willi  was  accordingly  fulnlied  ;  for  he  died  at  Pa- 
reanum  in  June,  1622,  and  wa".  interred  with  all  the  funeral 
honours  which  the  univeriities  in  Germany  are  ul'ed  to  bellow 
on  their  members. 

He  left  a  fon  named  Philip,  who  wrote  the  life  of  his  father. 
Though  Pare  was  extremely  watchiul  againil  innovations,  yet 
he  was  not  one  of  thofe  untra6lable  divines,  who  will  not  yield 
the  leaft  mite  for  the  fake  of  peace  [hJ.  The  "  Irenicum"  he 
publiilied  proves  the  contrary;  yet  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  he 
had  any  great  llock  of  toleration,  fmce  he  was  very  hoftile  to 
all  innovation,  even  to  the  new  ways  of  fpeaking  and  teaching; 
and  could  not  bear  Peter  Ramus,  becaufe  he  hiid  dared  to  re- 


[h]  He  ufcd  to  fay  with  Luther  of  fuch  turbulent  reformers,  "  A  doftore  gloriofo, 
tt  paftore  contentlofo,  et  inucUibus  (juieilionibu-,  liberet  .cclelbm  fuim  Doir.inas !" 
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move  the  boundaries  of  our  anceflors.  This  author's  exegetica£ 
■works  were  publifhed  by  his  fon  at  Francfort,  in  1647,  in 
3  vols,  folio.  Among  thefe  are  his  *'  Commentary  upon  St, 
Paul's  epiftle  to  the  Romans,"  in  161 7,  which  gave  fuch  oifencc 
to  James  I.  of  England,  as  containing  fome  anti-monarchical 
principles,  that  he  caufed  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman ;  and  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  condemned  it  in  the 
molt  difgraceful  manner  \i\. 

PARE'  !  Philip),  fon  of  the  preceding,  one  of  the  moft 
laborious  grammarians  that  Germany  ever  produced,  was  born 
at  Hembach,  May  24,  1576.  He  began  his  ftudies  at  Neu- 
lladt,  continued  them  at  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  vifited 
foreign  univerfities,  at  the  expence  of  the  eleftor  Palatine. 
He  was  at  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  in  1599  »  ^^^  thence  going 
to  Geneva,  ftayed  there  a  year:  he  vifited  fome  other  univer- 
fities, being  well  received  in  all,  on  account  of  his  own  merit, 
though  yet  more  from  that  of  his  father.  Among  others,  he 
received  gieat  civilities  from  Ifiiac  Cafaubon  at  Paris.  In 
161 2,  he  was  made  reclor  of  the  college  of  Neuftadt,  which 
poft  he  held  till  the  place  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1622; 
when  he  was  ordered  by  thofe  new  mafters  to  leave  the  country 
immediately,  at  which  time  his  library  w^as  alfo  plundered  by 
the  foldiers.  He  publiflied  feveral  books  on  grammatical  fub- 
jedts,  and  was  remarkably  fond  of  Plautus.  This  drew  him 
into  a  difpute  with  John  Gruter,  profelfor  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1620,  which  was  carried  to  fuch  a  height  of  animofity,  that 
neither  the  defolation  which  ruined  both  their  univerfities  and 
their  libraries,  and  reduced  their  perfons  to  the  greateft  extre- 
mities,' nor  even  their  banifhment,  proved  fufficient  to  quench 
the  flame  of  their  paflion,  or  to  reftrain  them  from  the  foulelt 
and  molt  abnfive  language.  Philip  undertook  the  caufe  of 
his  late  father  againlt  David  Owen,  whom  he  anfwered  in 
a  piece  entitled,  "  Anti-Owenus,"  &c.  He  was  principal  of 
feveral  colleges,  as  he  was  of  that  at  Hanau  in  1645  ;  and  the 
dedication  of  his  father's  exegetical  works  fliews  him  to  be 
living  in  1647,  ^^^  ^'^^  ^°"S  ^^  ^v^^^^  afterwards  does  not 
appear.  Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  fome 
commentaries  upon  the  "  Holy  Scriptures,"  and  other  theolo- 
gical works.  He  publiihed,  "  Plautus,"'  in  1609,  with  notes: 
alfo  a  *'  Lexicon  Plautiuum,"  in  1614;  ''  Analeda  Plautina," 
in  1617  ;  a  treatife  **  De-imitatione  Terentiana,  ubi  Plau- 
tum  imitatus  elt,"  1617  ;  a  fecond  edition  of  *'  Plautus,"  in 

[i]  It  was  refuted  by  David  Owen,  a  P.irxum,  cstcrofquc  reformatas  religionis 

Welchman,  who  was  D.  D.  and  chaplain  antimoharchos,  Cantab.  1^32,"  8vo.    He 

to  lohn  Ramfuy  vilcount  Haddington,  and  had  before  publifhed  "  1  he  Cencord  of  x 

carl  of  Holdernefs,    in   a  piece   entitled,  P.ipKt   and  I'uritan,  for  the  coercion,  dc- 

"  Anti-Parxu3,   five  dcterminatio  dc  jure  pofition,    and   killing  of  kings      Camb.^ 

legio  habita  Cantabrigiae  in  fcholis  theolo-  16 10,"  4ti3. 
^itjs,  ig  April,   1619,    contra  Davidcm  '  1619* 
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1619,  and  of  the  "  Analcda  Plautina,"  in  1620,  and  again  in 
J 623.  He  alfo  publiihed  a  third  edition  of  his  **  Plantu^,"  in 
1641.  The  '*  Prolegomena"  which  it  contains  of  that  poet's 
life,  the  character  of  his  verfitication,  and  the  nature  of  his 
railleries,  have  been  prefixed  entire  to  the  *'  Plautiis  in  ufuni 
Delphini."  He  publillied  his  anfwer  to  Grutcr  in  1620,  with 
this  title,  *'  Pro\  ocatio  ad  fcnatum  criticum  pro  Plauto  et  eledis 
Plautinis."  The  combatants  both  grew  more  and  more  hot, 
as  appears  by  the  long  preface  prefixed  b)'  this  author  to  his 
**  Analeda  Plautina,"  in  1623,  for  which  Gruter  made  repri- 
fals,  {filing  him  *'  an  afs,  a  mule,  a  boar,  a  ram,  a  goat,  a 
ftinking  inhabitant  of  the  grammatical  den,"  6:c.  Befides  the 
pieces  upon  Plautus,  Pare  publiihed  "  Calligraphia  Rom.ana, 
five  Thefaurusphralium  lingua  Latinx,"  in  1616,  and  "  tle6ta 
Symmachiana,  Lexicon  Symmachianum,  Calligraphia  Sym- 
machiana,"  in  1619, 

PARE'  (Daniel),  fon  of  the  preceding,  trod  in  the  fteps 
of  his  father,  applied  himfelf  vigoronlly  to  the  ftndy  of  the 
dallies,  and  publillicd  feveral  laborious  pix^ces  ;  for  which  he 
was  obliged  to  Vdlius,  who  had  a  great  refpecf  for  him,  and 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  procure  bookfellers  who  would  print 
his  works.  He  was  unfortunately  killed,  by  a  gang  of  high- 
waymen, in  the  life-time  of  his  father.  He  was  a  conlider- 
able  mafter  of  Greek.  His  publications  are,  i.  "  The  Poem 
of  Mufaeus  upon  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leandcr,  with  Notes,"' 
in  1627.  2.  **  Mellificium  Atticum,"  a  thick  4to,  being  a 
collect'.nn  of  fentences  extrafted  from  Greek  authors.  3. 
*'  Medulla  Hiftorise  Eoclefiaflicse,"  in  1631  ;  to  which  he 
added,  *'  Notes,  and  a  Lexicon  upon  Lucretius."  4.  "  Spi- 
cilcgium  iiibfecivum,  or  Notes  upon  Qin"ntilian,  publilbied  in 
an  edition  of  that  author  at  J.ondon,  in  1641,  8vo. 

PARENT  'Antoine),  a  French  mathematician,  was  born 
at  Pari?  in  1666.  He  fhewed  early  a  propenfity  tomathematic?. 
His  method  of  Rudy  was  to  write  remarks  upon  the  margins  of 
the  books  which  he  read  ;  and  he  had  filled  fome  of  theit;  with 
a  kind  of  commentary  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  At  fourteen  he 
was  put  under  a  mafter,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Chartres.  Here 
he  happened  to  fee  a  Dodecoedron,  upon  every  face  of  which 
was  delineated  a  fun-dial,  except  the  loweft,  whereon  it  flood. 
Struck  immediately  with  the  curiofity  of  thele  dials,  he  fct 
about  drawing  one  himfelf:  but,  having  a  book  which  only 
{]iewed  the  pradtical  part  ^yithout  the  theory,  it  was  not  till 
fome  time  after,  when  his  rhetoric-maffer  came  to  explain  the  - 
do£lrine  of  the  fphere  to  him,  that  he  began  to  underftand 
how  the  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  fphere  formed  fun- 
dials.  He  thence  undertook  to  write  a  **  Treatife  upon  Gno- 
monics,"  and  the  piec^  was  rude  and  unpoliftied  enough;  but 

it 
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it  was  entirely  his  own.  About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  alfo  3 
book^)f  <^  Geometry,"  at  Beauvois. 

At  length  his  friends  fent  for  him  to  Paris,  to  fludy  the  law ; 
and,  in  obedience  to  them,  he  went  through  a  courfe  in  that 
faculty.  This  was  no  fooner  finifhed,  than,  urged  by  his 
paflion  for  mathematics,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  college  of 
Dormans,  that  nothing  might  call  him  away  trom  his  beloved 
fludv ;  and,  with  an  allowance  of  lefs  than  200  livres  a  year,  he 
lived  content  in  his  retreat,  irom  which  he  never  flirred  out  but 
to  go  to  the  Royal  College,  in  order  to  hear  the  ledtures  of  M. 
de  la  Hire,  or  M.  de  Sauveur.  As  focn  as  he  found  himfelf 
able  enough  to  teach  others,  he  took  pupils  :  and,  fortification 
being  a  part  of  mathematics  which  the  war  had  brought  into 
particular  vogue,  he  turned  his  attention  to  that  branch  ;  but 
after  fome  time  began  to  entertain  fcruples  about  teaching 
what  he  had  never  feen,  and  knew  by  the  force  of  imagination 
only.  He  imparted  this  delicacy  to  M.  Sauveur;  and  that 
friend  recommended  him  to  the  marquis  d'x^ligre,  who  luckily 
at  that  time  wanted  to  hnve  a  mathematician  with  him.  Parent 
made  two  campaigns  with  the  marquis,  whereby  he  inftruded 
himfelf  thoroughly  in  viewing  fortified  places;  and  he  alfo 
drew  a  number  of  plans,  though  he  had  never  learned  to  draw. 
From  this  time  his  life  was  fpent  in  a  continual  application  to 
the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  and  the  mathematics  in  all  its 
branches,  both  fpeculative  and  pra6lical  ;  to  which  he  joined 
anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiilry,  as  contained  in  the  lift  of 
curious  arts.  He  had  an  a61:ivity  which  devoured  every  thing, 
and,  befides,  was  inceffant  and  indefatigable.  M.  de  Billettes 
being  admitted  into  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  in  1699, 
with  the  title  of  their  mechanician,  nominated  for  his  difciple 
Parent,  who  excelled  chiefly  in  mechanics.  It  was  foon  found 
in  this  fociety,  that  he  engaged  in  all  the  various  fubjedls 
which  were  brought  before  them,  and  in  fa6l  had  a  hand  in 
every  thing.  But  this  great  extent  of  knowledge,  joined  to 
a  natural  impctuofity,  raifed  in  him  a  particular  fpirit  of  con- 
tradiction, which  he  indulged  upon  all  occafions;  fometimes 
to  a  degree  of  precipitancy,  and  often  with  too  little  regard  to 
decency.  It  is  true,  that  the  fame  behaviour  was  fhewn  to  him, 
and  the  papers  which  he  brought  to  the  academy  were  treated 
with  feverity  enough.  He  was  charged  with  obfcurity  in  his 
produdtions  ;  and  indeed  the  fault  w\as  fo  notorious,  that  he 
perceived  it  himfelf,  and  could  not  avoid  correifling  it. 

The  king  having,  by  a  regulation  in  17 16,  fupprelTed  the 
clafs  of  fchoiars  of  the  academy,  which  feemed  to  put  too  great 
an  inequality  betwixt  the  members,  Parent  was  made  a  joint  or 
alliftant  member  for  geometry  :  but  he  enjoyed  this  promotion 
only  a  fhort  time,  being  taken  olf  by  the  fmall-pox  the  lame 

year. 
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year,  aged  fifty  [k].     He  \v?,s  author  of  a  great  many  pieces, 
chiefly  on  mechanics  and  geometry. 

PARFAIT  (Francois),  an  hillorian  of  the  French  drama; 
was  b  )rn  of  an  ancient  family  in  1698.  In  confequence  of  a 
itrong  theatrical  tafte,  he  very  much  alfociated  with  adlors  and 
dramatic  authors  ;  but  his  manners  were  fuch  as  to  be  pleafing 
in  all  companies.  He  was  lively,  unatfefled,  agreeaijie,  and 
ftored  with  literary  anecdotes,  which  he  made  more  pleafant  by 
his  mode  of  relating.  He  died  in  1753,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five.  His  works  relate  entirely  to  theatrical  fubjeds.  They 
are,  i.  "  A  general  Hiftory  of  the  French  theatre,  from  its 
origin  to  the  prefent  Time,"  15  vols.  i2mo.  He  was  aflilted 
in  this  work  by  his  brother  Claude.  2.  **  iMemoirsforthe  Hiflory 
of  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire,"  2  vols.  i2mo.  3.  '*  Hiftory  of  the 
old  Italian  theatre,"  at  Paris,  1753,  i2mo.  4.  *'  A  theatrical 
Diflionary,"  7  vols.  i2mo.  A  dull  and  ill-digefted  compilation. 
He  left  alfo  a  hiftory  of  the  Opera,  in  manufcript,  with  two 
dramatic  pieces,  a  tragedy,  and  a  ballet,  which  were  never 
afled,  and  did  not  much  deferve  it. 

PARIS  (Matthew),  an  Englifh  hiftorian,  was  a  Bene- 
diftine  monk  of  the  congregation  of  Clugny,  in  the  monaf- 
tery  of  St.  Alban's  ;  and  tlourifhed  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was  an  univerfal  fcholar;  underftood,  and  had  a  good  tafte 
both  in  painting  and  architeilure.  He  was  alfo  a  mathema- 
tician, a  poet,  an  orator,  a  divine,  an  hiftorian;  and  what 
is  ftill  more,  and  greater  than  all  the  reft,  he  was  a  man 
of  difting'iiftied  probity.  Such  rare  accotT.pliftiments  and 
qualities  as  thefe,  did  not  fail  to  place  him  very  high  in 
the  efteem  of  his  contemporaries:  and  it  Is  no  wonder,  that 
we  find  him  employed  in  reforming  fome  monafteries,  vifiting 
others,  and  eftabliftiing  the  monaftic  difcipline  in  all.  He 
reproved  vice  without  diftin6lion  of  perfons,  and  did  not  even 
fpare  the  Englifti  court  itfelf:  at  the  fame  time  he  ftiewed  a 
hearty  afFe£lion  for  his  country,  in  maintaining  its  p-ivi leges 
againft  the  encroachments  of  the  pope,  his  creatu  'S  and 
officers,  who  plied  all  their  engines  to  deftroy  and  abolifli  hem. 
Or  this  we  have  a  clear,  though  unwilling,  evidence  in  Ba- 
ronius,  who  oblerves,  that  this  author  remonftrated  with  too 
fharp  and  bitter  a  fpirit  againft  the  court  of  Rome;  and  that, 
except  in  this  particular  only,  his  hiftory  was  an  incomparable 
work  [l].  Baronius  fpeaks  here  of  his  hiftory,  entitled,  **  Hif- 
toria  Major,"  confifting  of  two  parts  :  The  firft,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  William  the  Conqueror ;  the  fecond, 
fron  that  king's  reign  to  1250:  v/hich  being  the  year  of  jubilee, 

[k]  Hift.  de  rAcademie  des  Sciences,  fedem,  quivis  potent  fac  !e  intelligere,  r.  fi 

I716.      Niceron,  torn.  ii.  probra  ilia   fuerim  additamenta  eju^,    qui 

[l]     Baro.iius's  words    are,    <*  Quam  edidit ;  qus  fi  qu  s  demac,  auream  dix« 

fuerit  animo  infcnfiilimu  in  apoftoiicam  ens  commentarium." 
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he  finifhed  his  work  with  a  Latin  ftanza  in  rhime[M]|.  He 
carried  on  this  hiftory  afterwards  to  the  year  of  his  death  in 
1259.  Rifhanger,  a  monk  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Alban's, 
continued  it  to  1272  or  1273,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Henry 
III.  Paris  made  an  abridgement  of  his  own  work,  which  he 
named,  *'  Hiftoria  Minor."  He  alfo  publifhed  fome  other 
pieces,  an  account  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Bale  and  Pits. 

PARIS  (Francis),  a  man  more  famous  after  his  death  than 
during  his  life,  by  the  miracles  fiippofed  to  be  performed  at 
his  tomb.  He  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  abbe 
Paris,  and  his  pretended  miracles  have  ferved  to  furnifh  fome 
Deifts  with  ao  argument  againft  the  real  miracles  of  the 
Gofpel.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  and 
would  never  have  been  mentioned  in  hiftory  or  biography,  but 
for  the  fuperftitious  farce  that  was  played  off  at  the  place  of 
his  burial.  Paris  had  the  profpeil,  if  he  had  chofen  it,  of 
fucceeding  to  his  father's  appointment,  but  he  chofe  rather  to 
become  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  he  became  a  very  zealous  one.  He 
gave  up  all  his  poffellions  to  his  brother,  refufed  prefer- 
jiient  intended  for  him  by  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  devoted 
himfelf  entirely  to  retirement,  and  made  {lockings  for  his  own 
fupport  ,  and  for  the  afliftance  of  the  poor.  He  died,  perhaps 
in  confequence  of  his  rigorous  mode  of  life.  May  i,  1727,  at 
the  age  of  only  thirty-feven.  His  brother  raifed  a  monument 
to  him  in  the  fmall  church-yard  of  St.  Medard,  to  which  the 
poor  and  the  pious  foon  began  to  flock,  and  after  a  time  it 
"was  reported  that,  in  confequence  of  their  prayers  at  that 
tomb,  fome  fick  perfons  had  received  cures.  As  Paris  had 
been  a  rigorous  Janfenift,  this  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  that 
feft  to  gain  credit  to  their  caufe  ;  the  miracles  were  therefore 
multipl-ied,  and  a  variety  of  perfons  affecled  the  moft  fingular 
convuifions. 

The  minds  of  the  people  becoming  inflamed  by  thefe  extra- 
vagances, the  court  found   it  necelfary  to  fhui  up  the  church- 
yard, which  was  done  on  the  27th  of  January,  1732.     On  this 
occafion,  fome  profane  wit  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  the  place, 
De  par  le  Roi,  defenfe  a  Dieu, 
De  faire  miracles  en  ce  lieu. 
The  convuifions  were  continued,  for  a  little  while,  in  private 
houfes,  but  by  degrees  the  matter  fubiided,  and  the  abbe  Paris 
was   forgotten.       The  diftin6lion  between   miracles  exhibited 
to  ferve  a  party,  attelted  only  by  thoi'e  who  are  zealous  in  its 

[m]  The  ftanza  runs  thus:  This  work  went  through  feveral  editions, 

Terminatur  hie  Matthei  after  the  invention  of  printing;  and  in  that 

Chronica.    Jam  jubilaei  of  Zurich,  p.  780,  is  thij  dillich: 

Anni  difpenfatjo,  Side  tui  meras  ftudii,  Mathei,  quietas; 

Tcmpus  fpondet  rcquiei  ••  Nee  ventura  petas,  qua:  poftera  proferet 

Dctur  ergo  quies  ci,  ascus. 
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behalf,  and  miracles  performed  in  the  fight  of  violent  unbe- 
lievers, and  capable  of  converting  them,  in  fpite  of  their  op- 
pofite  prejudices,  is  too  ftriking  to  be  overlooked  by  any  but 
thofe  who  are  defirous  of  drawing  a  falfe  and  impiou%parallel. 
Paris  ^vrote  a  few  very  indifferent  books  of  annotations  on  the 
Epiftles  to  the  Romans,  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  Hebrews; 
but  few  have  ever  read  them,  nor  would  they  have  refcued  the 
author  from  oblivion,  without  the  aid  of  other  means. 

PARKER  (Matthew),  the  fecond  Proteftant  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  great  merit  and  learning,  was  born 
at  Norwich  in  1504,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Chrifti  or  Benet- 
college,  in  Cam.bridge,  of  which  houfe  he  was  firft  bible- 
clerk,  or  fcholar,  and  afterwards  fellow.  He  w^as  fo  confpi- 
cuous  for  learning,  that  he  was  among  other  eminent  fcholars 
invited  by  cardinal  Wolfey  to  Oxford,  to  furnifli  and  adorn  his 
new  magnificent  foundation.  This  invitation  he  did  not  choofe 
to  accept  ;  but,  refiding  in  his  own  college,  purfued  his  ftudies 
with  thegreatefl:  application  for  five  or  fix  years.  In  this  time, 
having  read  over  the  fathers  and  councils,  and  acquired  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  divinity,  he  became  a  licenfed  and  frequent 
preacher  at  court,  at  St.  Paul's  Crofs,  and  other  public  places 
and  occafions.  In  1533,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  queen  Anne 
Boleyne,  who  preferred  him  to  the  deanery  of  Stoke ;  and  had 
fuch  a  particular  regard  for  him,  and  fuch  knowledge  of  his 
zeal  for  the  Reformation,  that  a  little  before  her  death,  fhe 
recommended  her  daughter  Elizabeth  to  his  pious  care  and  in- 
ftrudlion.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  Edward  the  Sixth.  He  held  feveral  livings  fucceflively  ; 
and  through  the  recommendation  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  "  for 
his  approved  learning,  wifdom,  and  honefty,  as  well  as  for  his 
lingular  grace  and  induftry  in  bringing  up  youth  in  virtue  and 
learning  [n],  was  chofen  mafl:er  of  Corpus  Chrifli  or  Benet- 
college  ;  to  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fpecial  benefactor, 
and  compiled  for  it  a  new  book  of  ftatutes.  Happening  to  be 
in  Norfolk  during  Ket's  rebellion,  he  had  the  refclution  to  go 
to  the  rebels*  camp,  and  to  preach  to  them,  exhorting  them  to 
temperance,  moderation,  and  fubmifiion  to  the  king.  By 
Edward  the  Sixth  he  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln ; 
and  under  thefe  two  princes  lived  in  great  reputation  and  afRu- 
ence.  But  in  queen  Mary's  reign  he  v/as  deprived  of  all  his 
preferments,  on  account  of  his  being  married,  as  it  was  pre- 
tended: but  the  real  caufe  was  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation, 
His  low  circumfi:ances.he  endured  w^ifh  a  cheerful  and  contented 
mind  ;  and  during  his  retirement,  turned  the  book  of  pfalmiS 
into  Englifh  verfe,  and  wrote  '*  A  Defence  of  the  Marriage 
of  Prielrs." 

[n]  Appendix  t»  atchbifliop  PatJ^et's  Life,  bogk  i.  No.  5. 
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Queen  Elizabeth's  acceflion  made  a  great  change  in  his  clr- 
cumftances ;  for  he  not  only  became  tree  from  all  fear  and 
danger,  but  was  raifed  to  the  archbifhopricof  Canterbury.  His 
great  prudence,  courage,  condudl,  experience,  and  learning,  pe- 
culiarly qualified  him  for  this  important  office,  and  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  reformation  with  vigour  to  its  perfect  eftablifh- 
ment.  He  was  confecrated  Dec.  17,  1559,  in  Lambeth  chapel, 
by  Barlow,  bifhop  of  Chichefter;  Scory  bifhop  of  Hereford; 
Coverdale  bifhop  of  Exeter;  and  Hodgkin  fufFragan  bifhop  of 
Bedford.  We  choofe  to  mention  this  circumflance  fo  minutely, 
becaufe  the  Romaniits  invented  a  tale  afterwards,  that  he  had 
been  confecrated  at  the  Nag's-head  inn  or  tavern,  in  Cheapfide. 
But  this  notorious  and  improbable  falfehood  has  been  fully 
confuted  by  Mafon  [o],  by  Bramhall  [p],  and  by  Courayer  [oj, 
and  indeed  is  given  up  by  many  Catholics,  fo  that  to  believe  it 
now,  requires  more  than  even  Popifh  credulity.  Being  thus 
conff  ituted  primate  and  metropolitan  of  the  church  of  England, 
he  took  care  to  have  the  fees  filled  with  learned  and  worthy 
men  ;  and  Icon  after  performed  the  metropolitical  vifitation  of 
his  whole  province.  Though  his  means  at  this  time  could  be 
but  very  flender,  as  he  had  been  Ifripped  for  fome  years  paff  of 
all  his  revenues,  and  expences  rather  than  profits  had  yet 
accrued  from  his  new  preterment  ;  yet  fuch  was  his  liberal 
and  generous  difpofition,  that  he  frankly  remitted  to  his 
•whole  clergy  thofe  fees,  that,  under  the  title  of  procurations, 
are  generally  and  juftly  at  fuch  times  demanded  [r].  He  en- 
couraged them  alfo  to  the  conftant  and  diligent  execution  of 
their  duty,  in  inftrudling  the  people  committed  to  their  charge, 
by  his  own  example:  for,  as  his  important  and  public  affairs 
would  permit,  he  preached  fometimes  in  his  own  cathedral, 
and  at  other  times  in  the  towns  and  villages  abroad ;  con- 
tinuing conftant  in  this  pra6lice,  though  labouring  under 
many  infirmities,  the  attendants  of  old  age.  He  folicited  the 
queen  to  remove  crucifixes,  lighted  tapers,  and  images,  out  of 
churches,  and  particularly  out  of  her  own  chapel.  One  of 
his  main  defigns  was  to  introduce  uniformity  both  in  habits  and 
ceremonies  ;  but  he  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  earl  of 
Leicefter  and  other  courtitrs,  and  from  the  whole  body  of 
Puritans,  who  have  feverely  reviled  him  on  that  account. 

Being  arrived  at  his  feventy-fecond  year,  he  died  May  17, 
1575,  having  filled  the  fee  of  Canterbury  above  fifteen  years. 

PARK LR  (Sam uEL),a temporizing Englifh clergyman, who, 
by  means  of  that  quality,  and  the  advaiitage  of  excellent  parts 

[o]  Vindication  of  the  church  of  Eng-  vindicated, 

land  concerning  tueConfecratiun  aad  Oidi-  [q.]   JJefence  of  the  Validity  of  Englifli 

nation  of  Bilhcps.     1613,  folio  Ordinations,  1728,   3  vols.  8vo. 

£pj  Confecration  of  Proteftant  Bilhops  [r j  Abl.  Redivjvus,  p.  :a2. 
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and  confiderable  learning,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  bifliopric  of 
Oxford,  was  born  in  Sept.  1640,  at  Northampton,  where  his 
father,  John  Parker,  then  praclifed  the  law.  John  had  been 
bred  to  that  profefHon,  in  one  of  the  Temples  at  London 
[s] ;  and.  Tiding  afterwards  againft  the  king,  was  preferred  to 
be  amember  of  the  high  court  of  juftice  in   1649,  where  he 

fave  fcntence  aginnft  the  three  lords,  Capel,  Holland,  and 
lamilton,  who  were  beheaded.  During  Oliver's  ufurpation, 
he  was  made  an  aililtant  committee-man  for  his  county.  In 
1650,  he  publifhed  a  book  in  defence  of  the  new  government 
[t],  as  a  commonwealth,  without  a  kirg  or  houfe  of  lords. 
In  June,  1655,  when  Cromwell  was  declared  prote6lor,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  rem^vi'.ig  obftruc- 
tions  at  Worcefter-houfe  in  the  Strand,  near  London,  and  was 
fworn  ferjeant  at  law  next  day.  In  Jan.  1659,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Rump-parliament  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer;  but,  upon  a  complaint  againft  him,  was  foon  after 
difplaced.  However,  he  was  again  made  regularly  ferjeant  at 
law,  by  the  recommendation  of  chancellor  Hyde,  at  the  firft 
call  after  the  return  of  Charles  II. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  took  care  to  have  his  fon  Samuel,  the 
fubje6t  of  the  prefent  article,  educated  among  the  Puritans  at 
Northampton  ;  whence,  when  prepared  for  the  univerfity,  he 
was  fent  to  Wadham-college  in  Oxford,  and  admitted,  in  1659, 
under  a  Preftiyterian  tutor.  Here,  according  to  his  former 
breeding,  he  led  a  ftridl  and  religious  life,  entered  into  a  weekly 
fociety,  then  called  the  Gruellers  [u],  who  fafted  and  prayed, 
and  met  at  a  houfe  in  Holywell,  where  he  was  fo  zealous  and 
conftant  an  attendant  upon  prayers,  fermons,  and  facraments, 
that  he  was  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  valuable  young  men  in  the 
univerfity.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Feb.  28,  1660.  Upon 
the  Reftoration,  he  hefitated  a  little  what  fide  to  take ;  but, 
continuing  to  talk  publicly  againft  Epifcopacy,  he  was  much 
difcountenanced  by  the  new  warden.  Dr.  Blandford.  Upon  this 
he  removed  to  IVinity-college,  where,  by  the  prevailing  advice 
of  Dr.  Ralph  Ruthwell,  then  a  fenior  fellow  of  that  fociety, 
he  was  refcued  from  the  prejudices  of  an  unhappy  education, 
which  he  afterwards  publicly  avowed  in  print  [xj,    , Hence  he 

[s]  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  unita  fortior;"  and  to  conclude,  "  Con- 

[tJ  The  title  of  it  15,  "  The  Govern-  cordiapaivae  res  crefcunt,  difcordia  dila- 

menC  of  the  People  of  England  precedent  buntur." 

and   prefent;"  the   fame,    '^  Ad  fubfcri-  [uj   Bi:caufe  their  chief  diet  was  water 

bcntes   c  >nfirmaiidum,    d.ibltaates    iiifor- ,   gruel;  and  it   was  obferved   thit  he  put 

jnandum,opponentes  conveniendum  ;"  and  more  graven  in  his  porridge  than  all  the 

underneath,  "  Malta^  videntur  quse   non  reft      Wood. 

funt ;    multa   funt  c^oJ;"  non   videiicur;"  [x]   Epiftle  dedicatory,  to  that  friend, 

»nder  that  engraven  two  heads  joined,  with  of  his  "  Free  and  impartial  Cenl'ureof  the 

the  motto,  "  Ut  unita;"  and  beneath  a  Platonic  philofophy." 
fbcat  of  arrows,  with  this  device,  "  Vis 
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became  a  zealous  Antl-piiritan,  and  for  many  years  acled  the 
part  of  what  was  then  calkd  a  true  fon  of  the  church.  In 
this  temper,  having  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1663,  he  entered  into 
orders,  reforted  frequently  to  London,  and  became  chaplain  to 
a  noblem.an  ;  coTitinuiiig  to  difplay  his  wit  againft  his  old 
friends  the  Prefbyterians,   Independents,  Sec. 

In  1665,  he  publilhed  **  Philofophical  Efiays,"  a;id  was 
elefted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society :  but  he  made  a  furiher 
ufe  or  thefe  EiTays,  by  dedicating  them  to  Sheldon  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  who  became  his  patron;  and  in  1667  made 
him  his  chaplain.  Being  thus  pi:t  into  the  road  to  preferment, 
he  left  Oxtord,  and  refided  at  La^ibeth,  under  the  eye  of  his 
patron;  who,  in  1670,  collated  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Sancroft,  alterwards  arch- 
bifhcp.  In  Nov.  the  fame  year,  putting  himfelf  in  the  train 
of  William  prince  of  Orange,  who  viilied  Cambridge,  he  had 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him  there.  In  Nov.  1672, 
he  was  inftalled  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  and  had  the  rec- 
tories of  Ickham  and  Chatham  in  Kent,  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  archbifhop  aboift  the  fame  time.  As  he  maintained  an 
tinreferved  obfequioufnefs  to  the  court,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  fo  upon  the  acceflion  of  his  brother  to  the  throne, 
he  continued  in  the  fame  fervile  complaifancc;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  it  in  the  bifliopric  of  Oxford, 
to  which  he  Avas  nominated  by  James  II.  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Fell  in  1686,  bein^  allowed  to  hold  the  archdeaconry  of  Can- 
ter in  co77vncndam.  He  was  alfo  made  a  privy  counfellor 
[y],  and  conftituted,  by  a  royal  mandamus,  prefident  ot  Mag- 
dalen-college in  Oxford  j  z]. 

But  thefe  favours  were  the  price  of  his  religion,  which  he 
did  not  fcruple  to  offer  up  as  a  willing  facrifice  to  his  ambition. 
In  this  new  change,  he  became  one  of  the  Romifh  mercenaries, 
profHtuting  his  pen  in  defence  of  tranfubllantiation,  and  the 
worfhip  of  faints  and  images.  The  Papifls,  it  is  certain, 
made  fiire  of  him  as  a  profelyte;  one  of  whom  tells  us,  that 
he  even  propofed  in  council,  whether  it  was  not  expedient,  that 
at  leaft  one  college  in  Oxford  fhould  be  allowed  to  be  Catholics, 
that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  be  at  fuch  charges,  by  going 
beyond  the  feas  to  ftudy.  In  the  fame  fpirit,  having  invited 
two  Popilh  noblemen,  vvith  a  third  of  the  church  of  England, 
to  an  entertainm.ent,  he  drank  the  king's  health,  wifhing  a 
happy  fuccefs  to  all  liis  affairs  ;  adding,  that  the  religion  of  the 

[y]  Rapin's  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  the  crown,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  An 

folio  edition.  impartial  relation  0/   In;  wiiole  proceeding, 

[z]  See  an  account  of  the  whole  pro-  &c.   in   i638,"  4to|   and  in  the   general 

ceedings  in  this  important  affair,  which  was  Hiftorics  of  England," 
the  principal  ftep  to  king  James's  lofs  of 

Proteftants 
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Proteftants  in  England  feemed  to  him  to  be  in  no  better  a  con- 
dition than  that  of  Biida  was  before  it  was  taken,  and  that  they 
were  next  to  Atheifts  who  defended  that  fai'h  [a]^.  So  very 
notorious  was  his  condu(^,  that  the  cooler  heads  among  the 
Romanilts  condemned  it  as  too  hot  and  hafty.  For  inftance, 
father  Peter,  a  Jefuit,  and  privy-counfellor  to  king  James,  in 
a  letter  to  father  la  Chaife,  confefTor  to  Louis  XIV.  writes 
thus:  **  The  bifhop  of  Oxford  has  not  yet  declared  himfelf 
openly;  the  great  obllacle  is  his  wife,  whom  he  cannot  rid 
himfelf  of;  his  defign  being  to  continue  a  bifhop,  and  only 
change  comrniinion,  as  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  king  will 
permit,  and  our  holy  father  confirm  ;  though  I  don't  fee  how 
he  can  be  farther  ufeful  to  us  in  the  religion  he  is  in,  becaufe 
he  is  fufpe6led,  and  of  no  efteem  among  the  heretics  of  the 
Englifh  church:  nor  do  i  fee  that  the  example  of  his  conver- 
fion  is  like  to  draw  many  others  after  him,  becaufe  he  declared 
himfelf  fo  fuddenly.  If  he  had  believed  my  counfel,  which 
was  to  temporize  for  fom.e  longer  time,  he  would  have  done 
better,  but  it  is  his  temper,  or  rather  zeal  that  hurried  him  on 
toit[Bj." 

Accordingly  we  find  his  authority  in  his  diocefe  to  have  been 
fo  very  infignificant,  that  when  he  alTembled  his  clergy,  and 
defired  them  to  fubfcribe  an  *'  Addrefs  of  Thanks  to  the  King 
for  his  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Confcience,"  they  rejected 
it  with  fuch  unanimity,  that  he  got  but  one  clergyman  to  concur 
with  him  in  it  [c].  The  faft  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied 
[p].  But  the  general  character,  given  him  by  the  fame  writer, 
will  be  read,  as  all  of  his  drawing  are,  with  a  proper  referve 
and  caution,  when  he  reprefents  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  judge- 
ment, and  of  as  little  virtue ;  and  as  to  religion,  rather  impious ; 
that  he  was  covetous  and  ambitious,  and  feemed  to  have  no  other 
fenfe  of  religion  but  as  a  political  intereft,  and  a  fubjedt  of 
party  and  fa^lLon.  He  feldom  came  to  prayers,  or  to  any 
exercifes  of  devotion;  and  was  fo  lifted  up  with  pride,  that  he 
grew  infufferable  to  all  that  came  near  him.  -  No  doubt,  the  ill 
fticcefs  he  met  with,  in  pufhing  on  the  defign  to  introduce 
Popery,  ruined  him,  as  well  as  his  royal  mafter;  the  latter 
lofing  thereby  his  crown,  and  the  bilhop  his  life:  for,  falling 
into  contempt  with  all  good  men,  trouble  of  mind  threw  him 
into  a  diftemper,  of  v.^hich  he  died  unlamented  [e],  at  Mao-, 
dalen-college,   March    20,    1687.      After  all,   however,    it  is 

[a]  Rapin,  Echard,  under  the  reign  of    vol.  ii.  ^; 

king  James.  [d]  See  Complete  Hiftory  of  England, 

[b]  Third  colleftion  of  papers  relating     vol.  iii.  edit.  1719,  p.  490,  note  [c J. 

to  the  prcfent  jundure  of  affairs  m  Eng-  [e]  Dr.  Wm.  Nichoh's  Defence  of  the 

land.     London,  1689,410,  p.  10.  Church  of  England,  edit.  1715,  p.  169. 

[c]  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times, 
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certain  that  he  fent  a  *'  Difcoui Te"  to  James,  perfuading  him 
to  embrace  the  Proteftant  religion,  with  a  "  Letter"  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  which  was'piii.ted  at  London  in  1690,  410. 

He  wrote  feveral  other  pieces  ;  f],  in  all  M'hich,  Burnet 
allows,  there  was  an  entertaining  livelinefs ;  though  at  the 
fame  time  he  accompanies  that  favourable  opinion,  as  his 
manner  was,  with  a  ''  but  it  was  neither  grave  nor  correft." 
"Vet  Dr.  Nivholss  rema  k  canno"  be  dilputed,  and  may  be  eXr- 
tended  to  the  pre  fent  time,  "-that  he  has  but  few  readers 
at  this  day;"  and  Swift  obferves,  that  MarvcH's  remarks  on 
Parker  continued  to  be  read,  when  the  book  which  occa-r 
lioned  them  was  long  ago  funk.  He  left  a  fon  of  his  own 
name,  wha  was  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  a  man  of  Angular 
modefly.  He  never  took  the  oaths  after  the  Revolution.  He 
married  a  book  feller's  daughter  at  Oxford,  where  he  refided 
with  a  numerous  family  of  children  ;  to  fnpport  whieh  he 
pabiifhed  fome  books,    mentioned  below  [g],  wiih  a  modeft 

*^  Vindication'.' 


[7]  The  titles  of  thefe,  beAde^  what 
have  been  aheidy  mentioned,  are  as  fol- 
low: I.  '*  Tentami' a  phylico-theologica 
de  Deo,  &c."  lib.  ii.  1665,  4:0.  An  ac- 
count of  It  is  in  Phil.  I  rani'  No.  18.  It 
waj  a.ilwerej  in  a  book,  entitled,  "  Of 
the  Bulk  and  belvidge  or"  the  World,  by 
N.  Fairrax  '*  a.  "  A  free  and  impartial 
Cenfave  of  the  Platonic  Philcfophy.  To 
which  is  added,  An  A'.ccunt  of  the  Nature 
and  Ex:ent  of  the  Divine  Dominion  and 
Goodnefs,  as  they  refer  to  the  Origenian 
Hypnthelis,  concerning  the  pre-exiftence 
of  Souls,"  1666,40,  1667,  8vo.  This 
]aft  was  cenfuvtd  in  a  piece,  entitled, 
*'  Deus  Juftificatui,  or  the  Divine  Good- 
refs  vi  dicated  ad  cleared,  againft  the 
Afleitions  of  abfolute  and  inconditionare 
Reprobation."  3.  "  A  Difcourff  of  Ec- 
clcfjaftical  Po'ity,  Sec.  1669,  and  1679;" 
8vo.  To  wli.ch  an  anfwjr  came  out, 
*■  Infolence  and  Impudence  triumphant, 
&z.  1669;"  rnd  Jnoher,  *<  Truth  and 
InnoccDce  vin  licated,  beirg  pubiifhed,  <kc. 
by  Dr  Juh.i  Uwsn."  4.  <•  A  Deferce 
and  Co  uinuation  of  Ecclefialt  cal  Polity, 
(agtinft  Dr.  Owei).  LoiJ.    1671,"  Svo. 

5.  "  Toleration  d  fufTod,  &z.  1670,"  4to 

6.  "  A  Difcourfe  in  VindicsMon  of  bi.Tiop 
Bramha.l  and  th.;  Church  of  England, 
from  the  fa natc  charge  of  Popery,  &c  " 
This  was  prefixed  to  a  '*  Treatifc"  of  the 
iaid  bilh;p,  writ  e.T  in  his  own  dif;nce, 
1671  ^V^.  A  droll  ce^fuic  of  this  piece 
being  publiilied  by  Andrew  Ma.  veil,  in  a 
book,  encitl<-d,  "  1  he  R;h  a.fal  tranf- 
poied.  Sic."  our  au.hor,  in  the  lame  hu- 


morous fade,  wrote  "  A  Reproof  to  the 
Kihearfal  tranfpofed,  1673,"  8vo  Wood 
obferves,  that,  finding  himf^lf  beaten  in 
this  cudgelling  way,  his  high  fpirit  was 
abated  for  everafter,and  though  Mai  veil  re. 
plied  to  his  "  Reproof,"  yet  he  judged  it 
more  prudent  to  lay  down  the  cudgels. 
It  put  him  upon  a  more  fober,  ferious,  and 
moderate  way  of  writing.  8.  f'  Difpu- 
tationes  de  Deo,  et  piovidentia  divina,  &c, 
i.  e.  An  philofophoium  ulli,  et  quinam 
Athei  fuerant,  &c.  1678,"  410.  bee  a 
chara£ier  of  this  book...  aid  the  author,  in 
Ur.  Henry  More's  "  Prsfatio  generaJif- 
fima,"  prefixed  to  the  lirft  volume  of  hij 
philofophical  works,  1679,  fol'O.  In  this 
piece  Parker  cenfured  lome  principles  of 
the  Cartefian  piiilofophy,  as  grofsly  athe- 
iitical.  9.  "  A  datnonftration  of  the  Di- 
vine Authority  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and 
of  the  Chriilian  religion,  in  two  parts, 
I'Si,"  4to.  ic.  "  The  Cafe  of  the 
ChurchofEngland  briefly  ftated,&c.  1681," 
Svo.  n.  "  An  Account  of  the  Govern- 
of  the  Chriitian  Church  in  the  firft  lix  hun- 
dred Years,  &c.  1683,"  Svo.  m.  "  Re- 
ligton  and  Loyalty,  &c.  16S4."  13. 
"  Religion  and  Loyalty,  fecond  part,  1685,*' 
Svo.  'ihefe  were  both  written  in  fuppojt 
of  that  courtly  doctrine  of  non-refiftanoc 
and  palTive  obedience. 

fc]  They  are,  i.  <' An  Englifh  Tranf- 
lation  of  Tully  de  finibus,  1702,"  Svo. 
In  the  preface  he  has  fome  animadverfions 
up 'n  Locke's  E(T.iy  concerning  human  un- 
derftanding.  2.  "  An  Abridgement  of  the 
EccleliiTftic  Hiftoiies  of  Eufebius,  Socrates, 
Sozomenj 
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"  Vindication"  of  his  father.  One  of  the  fons  of  this  Parker 
was,  till  very  lately,  a  bookfeller  at  Oxtord,  where  he  died  at 
a  great  acje. 

PARKINSON  (John').  Of  this  ingenious  Englifh  botanift, 
one  of  the  firlt  and  moit  iiuhiftrious  cultivators  of  that  fcience 
among  us,  the  memorials  that  remain  are  very  fcanty.  He 
was  burn  in  iS^l*  "^^^  ^""^^  ^'^  apothecary,  and  redded  in 
London.  He  rofe  to  fuch  reputation  in  his  profellion  as  to  be 
app'inted  apothecary  to  king  James  I.  and,  on  the  publication 
of  his  **  'I'heatre  of  Plants,"  he  obtained  from  the  unfortunate 
fuccefTor  of  that  prince,  the  title  of  Botan!cus  Regis  primarius. 
1"he  time  of  his  death  cannot  be  exactly  afcertained,  but,  as 
his  Herbal  was  publiflied  in  1640,  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
living  at  that  time,  he  muft  have  attained  his  73d  yearfn], 

Parkinfon's  firlt  publication  was,  his  i.  '*  Paradifi  in  Sole 
Paradifus  terrcitris,  or,  a  garden  of  all  forts,  of  pleafant  flowers, 
which  our  Englifh  ayre  will  permit  to  be  nurfed  up:  with  a 
kitchen-garden  of  all  manner  of  herbes,  roots,  and  hulls,  for 
meat  or  faufe,  &c.  &:c.  Colle6led  by  John  Parkinfon,  apo- 
thecary, of  London,  1629,"  folio,  612  pages.  In  this  work 
the  plants  are  arranged  without  any  exact  order:  nearly  icoa 
plants  are  feparately  defcribed,  of  which  780  are  figured  on 
129  tables,  which  appear  to  have  been  cut  exprefsly  for  this 
work.  Parkinfon  was,  it  is  conceived,  the  firff  Englilli  author 
who  feparately  defcribed  and  figured  the  fubjefts  of  the  flower- 
garden  ;  and  this  book  is  therefore  a  valuable  curiofity,  as  ex- 
hibiting a  complete  view  of  the  extent  of  the  Eiiglifh  garden, 
at  the  beginnirg  of  the  laft  century.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  ne- 
celfary  to  inform  the  reader,  th.t  Paradifus  in  Sole,  is  nieant 
to  exprefs  the  author's  name,  Park-in- Jiin.  2.  Jn  1640  he 
published  his  "  Iheatrum  Botanicum;  or  1  heatre  of  Plants 
or  an  Herbal  of  a  large  extent :  containing  therein,  a  more 
ample  and  exa(!:T:  hiftory  and  declaration  of  the  phyfical  herbs 
and  plants  that  are  in  other  authors,  &c.  &c."  London,  folio, 
1746  pages.  This  work  had  been  the  labour  of  the  author's 
life,  and  he  tells  us  that,  owing  to  "  the  cliLltrous  times,  '  'and 
other  impediments,  the  printing  of  it  was  long  retarded.  Dr. 
Pultney  is  of  opinion  that,  allowing  for  the  defeds  common 
to  the  age,  Parkinfon  will  appear  "  more  of  an  original  author 
than  Gerard  or  Johnfon,  independent  of  the  advantages  he 
might  derive  from   being  pofterior  to  them.     Hi^  thea  re  was 

Sozomen,    anJ  ThMJoret,    1729."       \.  Chrifto  patris  Samu:-lii  Pjrkeri  epifcepi  de 

"  Bibliotheca  Bibl.ca,  or  a  Commenrary  rebus  fji   temporii    commcnrar.oi  am  libri 

on   tbe  five   Books  or"  Mofes,"  excradVed  qua'uor,     1726,"    Svo.      Of    which    :wo 

chiefly  from  the  fathers,  in  4C0      He  ilfo  Engliih  tranflations  wc:e  afterwards   nub- 

puUiihed  ajLatin  manufcript  of  his  fa.hcr,  Lfh.d. 

containing  the  hiltory  of  h!s   ow.i    c.me,  \w']   Pultney 's  Sketches  cf  the  Progi  eft 

under  this  title,  "Reverendi  admodumin  of  Botacy,  vol.  i.  p.  135.  * 

carried 
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carried  on  through  a  longferies  of  years,  and  he  profited  by  the 
works  of  fome  late  authors,  which  Johnfon,  though  they  were 
equally  in  his  power,  had  neglected  to  ufe.  Parkinfon'sdefcrip- 
tions,  in  many  inftances,  appear  to  be  new.  He  is  more  parti- 
cular in  pointing  out  the  places  of  growth,  Johnfon  had  defcribed 
about  2850  plants,  Parkinfonhas  near  3800.  Thefe  accumula- 
tions rendered  the  Theatrum  Botanicum,  the  moft  copious  book 
on  the  fubjecl  in  the  Engliih  language  ;  and  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  it  gained  equally  the  approbation  of  medical  people,  and 
of  all  thofe  who  were  curious  and  inquifitive  in  this  kind  of 
knowledge." 

PARMENIDES  of  Ela^a,  a  Greek  philofopher,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  eighty-fixth  Olympiad,  about  the  year  436  before 
Chrift.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  folar  fyftem.  He  admitted  two  elements, 
fire  and  earth.  He  held,  that  the  firft  generation  of  man 
was  made  by  the  power  of  the  fun,  which  he  maintained^ 
to  be  both  cold  and  hot,  thefe  being  the  two  principles 
of  all  things.  He  taught  that  the  foul  and  the  mind  are  the 
fame  thing  ;  and  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  philofophy,  one 
founded  upon  truth,  the  other  confifting  of  opinions  only. 
He  put  his  philofophy  into  verfe  [i].  Plato  wrote  a  dialogue, 
which  he  named,  '*  Parmenides,  or  concerning  Ideas;"  wherein 
he  makes  thefe  ideas  to  be  the  real  elfence  of  truth  ;  whence  we 
may  form  fome  conje6lure  concerning  our  author's  philofophy, 
and  that  it  was  of  the  ideal  kind.  We  muft  take  care  not  to 
confound  him  with  Parmenides  the  rhetorician. 

PARMEGIANO.     See  Mazzuoli. 

PARMENTIER  (Jean,  orjEiiANj,  was  an  author  and  a 
poet  among  the  French,  whofe  works  are  now  fcarce,  as  well 
as  obfolete.  He  was  originally  a  merchant  at  Dieppe,  where 
he  was  born  in  1494,  and  became  famous  by  means  of  his 
voyages,  and  his  taite  for  the  fclences.  He  died  in  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra,  A.  D.  1530,  being  then  only  thirty-fix.  The  collec- 
tion of  his  verfcs  in  4to,  pri/ited  in  1531,  has  the  following  title, 
"  Defcription  nouvelle  des  Dignitcs  de  ce  Monde,  et  de  la 
Dignite  de  Phomme,  compofee  en  rithme  Fran^oife  et  en 
maniere  d'exhortation,  par  Jean  Parmentier :  avec  plufieur 
chants  Royaulx,  et  une  Moralite  a  I'Honneur  de  la  Vierge,  mife 
par  perfonaigcs;  plus  la  dcjoloration  fur  la  mort  dudit  Parmen- 
tier et  fon  frere,  compofee  par  Pierre  Grignon."  This  book  is 
very  rare.  Grignon,  who  publiihed  it,  was  Parmentiers  parti- 
cular friend,  and  thus  fpeaks  of  him:  *'  From  the  year  I5'22, 
he  had  applied  to  the  pradice  of  cofmography,  on  the  great 

[i]  We  havL-  fimc  fragments  of  this  philofoplicr  collcdlcd  by  Heiiry  Stephens,  under 
this  titlt;,  *'  De  poefi  Philotophica,  Of  philofophic  poefy." 

flu6luations 
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flu6luations  of  the  fea;  he  became  very  profound  in  aftrology; 
he  compofed  feveral  maps,  fpherical  and  plain,  which  have 
been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  navigation.'  He  was  a  man  worthy 
to  be  known  by  all  the  learned  ;  and  capable,  it  he  had  lived, 
of  doing  honour  to  his  camtry  by  great  enterprifes.  He  was 
the  firft  pilot  who  concluded  veilels  to  the  Braiils,  and  the  firft 
Frenchman  who  dilcovered  the  Indies,  as  tar  as  the  illand  Sa- 
mothra,  or  Sumatra,  named  Taprohane  by  the  ancients.  He 
reckoned  alfo  upon  going  to  the  Moluccas  ;  and  he  has  told  me 
feveral  times,  that,  when  he  Hiould  return  to  France,  his  in- 
tention was  to  feek  a  palfage  to  the  North,  and  to  make  difco- 
teries  from  thence  to  the  South."  Another  work  by  him  is 
entitled,  **  Moi;alites  tres-excellens  en  I'honneur  de  la  benoifte 
Vicrge  Marie;  mife  en  rime  Francoife  et  en  perfonnaiges,  par 
Jehan  Parmentier,"  Paris,  4to,  1531,  black  letter.  1  his  alfo 
is  extremely  fcarce. 

PARNELL  ('1'homas],  a  well-known  poet,  contemporary 
■^ith  Pope  and  his  friends,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1679,  and 
received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  in  that  city  [kI. 
When  he  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  which,  as  the  ftudents  entered 
there  are  required  to  have  a  good  know^ledge  ot  Latin,  and  fome  of 
Greek,  has  been  juftly  confidered  as  a  proof  of  early  proficiencv. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1700,  and  in 
the  fame  year  ordained  a  deacon  by  Dr.  King,  bifliop  of  Dcrry, 
having  obtained  a  difpenfation,  as  being  under  the  canonical 
age.  About  three  years  afterwards,  he  was  made  a  prieft  by 
the  fame  bifhop  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  he  married  mil's 
Anne  Minehin,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  upon 
whom  he  wrote  the  fong  beginning,  "  My  days  have  been  fo 
wondrous  tree."  Parnell  firlf  vifited  England  about  the  year 
1706,  where  his  friendfhip  was  very  generally  fought,  even 
before  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  writings.  He  was 
bred  a  w-hig,  but  afterwards  joined  tl  e  tory  parly,  probably  by 
the  perfuaiion  of  Swift,  who  introduced  him  to  Harley,  with 
ftrong  recommendations.  His  fciciety,  an'!  h'S  claflical  erudi- 
tion, procured  him  admillion  into  the  Scrillerus  club,  formed 
by  Pope,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  and  Jervas ;  as  members  of 
of  which,  they  produced  in  concert  feveral  whimfical  and  vvitty 
compofttions.  Pope  was  particularly  fond  of  his  company, 
and  appears  to  have  been  under  fome  obligations  to  hnn  in  his 
tran{latif>n  of  the  Iliad.  The  life  of  Hoqper,  prefixed  to  the 
tranilation,  was  Avritten  by  Parnell,  ajid  corrected  by  Pope  ; 
but  the  latter  complains  much,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  the  ftifFnefs 
of  the  ilyle,    and  the  difficulty  he  had  in  making  it  better. 

[k]  Anderilon's  Life  of  Parnell,  Britilh  poets,  vol.  vii, 

Parnell 
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Parnell  appears  to  have  taken  delight  in  writing.  He  was 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  and 
probably  both  pubiifhed  more  than  he  owned,  and  wrote  more 
than  he  publiftied.  He  alfo  cultivated  the  talent  of  preaching 
with  fuccefs ;  but  the  death  of  queen  Anne  diminifliing  his 
hopes  of  preferment,  appears  alfo  to  have  flackened  his  dili- 
gence in  this  duty.  Amidft  his  expectations,  he  had  the  afflic- 
tion to  lofe  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter  who  was  living  in  1770.  1  his  hap- 
pened in  17 1 2,  and  it  was  not  till  1717,  that  he  obtained  a 
prebend  from  archbifhop  King,  at  the  folicitation  of  his  friend 
Swift ;  the  vicarage  of  Finglafs,  in  the  diocefe  ot  Dublin, 
worth  400I.  a  year,  was  added  in  1716.  His  grief  for  the  lofs 
of  his  wite  appears,  however,  to  have  driven  him  to  feek  relief 
in  fociety,  and  brought  on  habits  ot  intemperance  which  proved 
fatal  to  him  before  his  thirty-ninth  year.  He  died  at  Chefter, 
in  his  way  to  Ireland,  in  July,  1717,  and  was  buried  in  in- 
nity-church  in  that  city.  As  he  died  v^^ithout  male  ilTue,  his 
hereditary  eftates  in  Ireland,  and  in  Chefhire,  devolved  to  his 
only  nephew,  fir  John  Parnell,  bart. 

The  whole  poetical  life  of  Parnell,  from  the  time  when  he 
began  to  publilh,  may  be  comprifed  within  ten  years ;  but  he  left 
many  compofitions  behind  him,  from  which  Pope  felefted  thofe 
which  he  thought  bell,  and  pcbliflied  them  in  1721,  in  one  vol. 
8vo,  witha  beautilul,and  highly  commendatory  poetical  epiflle  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford.  A  p.^fthumous  volume  was  printed  at  Dublin, 
in  1758,  and  both  theCe  united,  with  ftveral  a  diiional  poems, 
collected  by  Mr.  Nichols,  were  printed  in  the  London  colle6lion 
of  the  Englifh  poets;  and  reprinted  in  the  Britifh  poets,  pub- 
iifhed at  Edinburgh,  in  1795.  Parnell  was  a  man  of  great 
benevolence,  and  very  agreeable  manners.  His  converfation  is 
faid  to  have  been  extremely  plcafing;  but  in  what  the  peculiar 
charm  of  it  confifted,  has  not  been  recorded.  His  profc  writ- 
ings are,  his  papers  in  the  Spectator  and  Guardian  ;  his  Ellay 
on  Homer,  Lite  of  Zoilus,  and  remarks  on  Zoilus.  In  ge- 
neral, they  have  been  thought  to  difplay  no  great  degree  of 
force  or  comprehenfion  of  inind  ;  but  they  are  rich  in  imagi- 
nation, and  full  of  learning,  good  fenfe,  and  knowledge  of 
mankind.  As  a  poet,  he  is  not  diftinguiihtd  by  ftrength  of 
intelled,  or  fertility  of  invention.  His  tafte  was  delicate,  and 
improved  by  claHical  ftudy,  but  his  admiration  ot  the  ancients 
in  fome  degree  precluded  originality.  His  thoughts  without 
being  very  new,  are  juft  and  pleafiiig ;  the  images,  though  not 
great,  well  feleCted  and  happily  applied;  his  fentiments  are 
natural  and  agreeable.  The  moral  tendency  of  his  poems  is 
excellent,  and  his  language  pure  and  correal.  The  moft  po- 
pular of  them  has  always  been  his  Hermit,  which  is  certainly 
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confpicuous  for  piety  of  defign,  utility  of  moral,  and  elegTnce 
of  defcription. 

PARR  (Catherine),  queen  to  Henry  VIII.  celebrated  for 
her  learning  [l],  whofe  perfections,  though  a  widow,  attra^Sled 
the  heart  of  this  monarch,  and  whofe  prudence  preferved  her 
from  the  effedls  of  his  cruelty  and  caprice,  was  the  daughter 
of  lir  Thomas  Parr.     She  was  early  educated  in  polite  lite- 
rature, as  was  the  fafhion  of  noble  women  at  that  time  in 
England,  and  in  her  riper  years  was  much  given  to  reading 
and  ftudying  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Several  learned  men  were 
retained  as  her  chaplains,  who  preached  to  her  every  day  in 
her  privy  chamber,    and  often  touched  fuch  abufes  as    were 
common  in  the  church.      The  king  approved  of   this  prac- 
tice,  and  often   permitted  her  to  confer  with  him   on   reli- 
gious fubjefts.     But  when  difeafe  and  conhnement  added  to 
his   natural   impatience    of  contradidlion,   and   when   in    the 
prefence  of   Winchefler  and  others  of  that  faftion    fhe  had 
been  urging  her  old  topic  of  perfeding  the  Reformation,  the 
king  broke  out  into  this  expreflion  after  fhe  was  retired,  "  A 
good  hearing  it  is,  when  women  become  fuch  clerks!  and  a 
thing  much  to  my  comfort,  to  come  in  mine  old  age  to  be 
taught  by  my  wife!"     Winchefter  failed  not  to  improve  the 
opportunity  to  aggravate  the  queen's  infolence,  to  infmuate  the 
danger  of  cherilhing  fuch  a  ferpent  in  his  bofom,  and  to  accufe 
her  of  treafon  cloaked  with  herefy ;  and  the  king  was  prevailed 
upon  to  give  a  warrant  to  draw  up  articles  to  touch  her  life* 
The  day  and  hour  was  appointed,  when  fhe  was  to  be  feized  : 
but  the  defign  being  accidentally  difcovered  to  her,  fhe  waited 
upon  the  king,  who  received  her  kindly,  and  purpofely  began 
a  difcourfe  about  religion.     She  anfwered,  "   i  hat  women  by 
their  creation  at  firfl  were  made   fubje6l  to  men;  that  they, 
being  made  after  the  image  of  God,  as  the  women  were  after 
their  image,  ou2;ht  to  inftru£l  their  wives,  who  were  to  learn 
of  them  :  and  flie  much  mire  was  to  be  taught  of  his  majefty, 
who  was   a  prince   of  fuch  excellent  learning  and  wifdom." 
**  Not  fo,  by  St.  Mary,"  faid  the  king,  "  y.u  are  become  a 
dodlor,  Kate,  able  to  inftruft  us;  and  not  to  be  inflrucled  by 
us."     To  which   fhe  replied,  "  that  it  feemed  he  had  much 
miflaken  her  freedom  in  arguing  with  him,  fince  fhe  did  it  to 
engage  him   in  difcourfe,  to   amufe  this  painful  time  of  his 
infirmity,  and  that  fhe  m,:ght  receive  profit  by  his  learned  dif- 
courfe ;  in  which  Vdll  point  fhe  had  not  milfed  of  her  aim,  always 
referring  herfelf  in  thefe  matters,  as  fhe  ought  to  do,  to  his 
majefty."     *'  And  is  it  even  fo,   fweetheart  i' "  faid  the  king, 
*'  then  we  arfe  perfect,  friends  again." 


£l]  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Auihors. 
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The  day  which  had  been  appointed  for  carrying  her  to  the 
Tower  being  fine,  the  king  took  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and 
fent  for  the  queen.  As  they  were  together,  the  lord  chancellor, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  reconciliation,  came  with  the  guards. 
The  king  liepped  aiide  to  him,  and  after  a  little  difcourfe,  was 
heard  to  call  him  "  Knave,  aye,  errant  knave,  a  fool,  and 
beaft  ;  and  bid  him  prefently  avant  out  of  his  fight."  The 
queen,  not  knowing  on  what  errand  they  came,  endeavoured 
with  gentle  words  to  qualify  the  king's  anger.  .  **  Ah !  poor 
foul,"  faid  the  king,  **  thou  little  knoweft  how  ill  he  deferves 
this  at  thy  hands:  on  my  word,  fweetheart,  he  hath  been  toward 
thee  an  errant  knave;  and  fo  let  him  go."  The  king,  as  a 
mark  of  his  afFe»5lion,  left  her  a  legacy  of  4000I.  befides  her 
jointure.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  fir  Thomas  Seymour, 
lord-admiral  of  England,  and  uncle  to  Edward  VI.  She  lived 
but  a  very  fliort  time,  and  unhappily,  with  this  gentleman. 
She  died  in  child-bed ;  though,  as  fome  writers  obferve,  not 
without  a  fufpicion  of  poifon. 

Her  majefty  wrote,  "  Queen  Catherine  Parr's  Lamentation 
of  a  Sinner,  bewailing  the  Ignorance  of  her  blind  life."  This 
was  a  contrite  meditation  on  the  years  fhe  had  palTed  in  Popery, 
in  fails  and  pilgrimages  ;  and,  being  found  among  her  papers 
after  her  death,  was  publifhed  with  a  preface  by  the  great  lord 
Burleigh,  in  1548,  8vo.  In  her  life  fhe  publifhed  a  volume  of 
pfalms,  prayers,  and  pious  difcourfes,  of  which  this  was  the 
title:  ^'  Prayers  or  Meditations,  wherein  the  Mind  is  fiiirred  pa- 
tiently to  futfer  all  Afflictions  here,  and  to  fet  at  nought  the  vain 
profperitie  of  this  Worlde,  and  always  to  long  for  the  ever- 
lailing  Felicitee.  1545,"  i2mo.  Several  letters  of  this  queen's 
are  preferved  in  Strype's  Annals  [m],"  in  "  Haynes'sColledtion 
of  State  Papers,"  in  the  **  Aflimolean  CoUeiSUon,"  and  in  the 
library  of  C.  C  C.  Cambridge. 

PARRHASIUS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Ephefus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Athens:  he  liourilhed  in  the  time  of 
Socrates,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon,  who  has  introduced 
him  in  a  dialogue,  difcourfing  with  that  philofopher. .  He  was 
one  of  the  moft  excellent  painters  in  his  time.  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  it  was  he  who  firft  gave  fymmetry  and  juft  proportions  in 
the  art ;  that  he  alfo  was  the  firft  who  knew  how  to  exprefs  the 
the  truth  and  life  of  characters,  and  the  different  airs  of  the 
face;  that  he  found  out  a  beautiful  difpofition  of  the  hair,  and 
heightened  the  grace  of  the  vifage.  It  was  allowed  even  by 
the  mafters  in  the  ait,  that  he  bore  away  from  all  others  the 
glory  of  fucceeding  in  the  outlines,  in  which  confifls  the  grand 
fecret  of  painting.     But  the  fame  author  obfervcs,  that  Par- 

[m]  Bailaid's  Memoirs,  fub.  Art. 
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rhafius  became  infupportable  by  his  pride;  and  was  fo  fwelled 
with  vanity,  as  to  give  himfelf  the  mo(t  flattering  epithets  ; 
fuch  as,  the  tendereit,  the  fotteit,  the  grandelt,  the  mort  de- 
licate, and  the  perfe6i:er  of  his  art.  He  boafted,  that  he  was 
fprung  originally  from  Apollo,  and  born  to  paint  the  gods ; 
and  that  he  had  actually  drawn  Hercules  touch  by  touch,  that 
hero  having  often  appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams.  When  the 
plurality  of  voices  was  againft  him  at  Samos,  in  favour  of 
1  imanthes,  in  the  opinion  of  a  pidure  of  Ajax  provoked 
againft  the  Greeks,  for  adjudging  to  Ulyfles  the  arms  of  Achilles, 
he  anfwered  a  pcrfon  who  condoled  with  him  on  this  affair, 
**  For  my  part,  I  don't  trouble  myfelf  at  the  fentence ;  but  I 
am  forry  that  the  fon  of  Telamon  hath  received  a  greater  out- 
rage than  that  which  was  formerly  put  upon  him  fo  unjuftly." 
iElian,  who  relates  this  ftory,  informs  us  that  this  painter 
afFefled  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  and  to  carry 
in  his  hand  a  baton,  ftudded  Avith  nails  of  the  fame  metal. 

He  worked  at  his  art  with  pleafantry,  for  the  moft  part 
finging.  He  was  very  licentious  and  loofe  in  his  pidlures ; 
and,  it  is  faid,  by  way  of  amufement,  reprefented  the  moft 
infamous  objedls.  For  inflance,  his  Atalantis,  with  her  fponfe 
Meleager,  was  of  this  kind.  That  piece,  however,  being 
afterwards  devifed  as  a  legacy  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  upon 
condition  that,  if  he  was  difpleafed  with  the  fubjecl,  he  fhould 
receive  a  million  fefterces  inftead  of  it,  the  emperor,  covetous 
as  he  was,  not  only  preferred  the  pidlure  to  that  fum,  but  even 
placed  it  in  his  moft  favourite  apartment.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that, 
though  Parrhafius  was  excelled  by  Timanthes,  yet  he  excelled 
Zeuxis.  Among  his  pidtures  was  a  celebrated  one  of  Thefeus ; 
and  another  reprefenting  Meleager,  Hercules,  and  Perfeus,  in 
a  groupe  together ;  as  alfo  lEne^s,  with  Caftor  and  Pollux  in 
a  third  [n]. 

PARRHASIUS  Qanus),  an  eminent  grammarian  in  Italy, 
was  born  at  Cofenza  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1470.  He 
was  dcfigned  for  the  law,  the  profelfion  of  his  anceftors;  but 
he  refufed  that  ftudy,  and  cultivated  claflical  literature.  His 
true  name  was  Giovanni  Paulo  Parifio  ;  yet,  according  to 
the  whimfical  humour  of  the  grammarians  of  that  age,  he 
took  inftead  of  it  Parrhafius.  He  taught  at  Milan  with 
great  reputation,  being  particularly  admired  for  a  graceful 
delivery,  in  which  it  was  that  he  chiefly  excelled  other  pro- 
felfors.  It  was  this  charm  in  his  voice,  which  brought  a  great 
concourfe  of  people  to  his  leclures;  and  among  others  he  had 
the  pleafure  to  fee  general  Trimoles,  who  was  then  threefcorc 

[n]  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  Quintillan,  lib.  xii.  Diodorus,  lib.  xxvi.  Athenaeus,  lib. 
xii.     Vafari.     Felibien.     Junius  de  piftuia  veterurn. 
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years  old.  He  went  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  and  was  like  to  be  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of 
Bernardini  Cajetan,  and  Silius  Savello,  with  whom  he  had 
feme  correfpondence  [o] :  but  he  efcaped  the  danger,  by  the 
information  of  Thomas  Phxdrus,  proleiror  of  rhet(.ric,  and 
canon  ot  St.  John  Lateran,  whofe  advice  he  followed  in  re- 
tiring from  Rome.  Not  long  after,  he  was  appointed  public 
profeiTor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan  ;  but  the  liberty  he  took  of  cen- 
furing  the  teachers  in  that  dutchy  as  mere  blockheads,  provoked 
them  in  return  to  afperfe  his  morals.  They  gave  out,  that  he 
had  a  criminal  converfe  with  his  fcholars;  which  crime  being 
held  in  juil:  abhorrence  by  the  Milanefe,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Milan.  He  went  to  Vicenza,  where  he  obtained  a  larger 
falary;  and  he  held  this  profefTorfhip,  till  the  ftates  of  the 
Venetians  were  laid  wafte  by  the  troops  of  the  league  [p]: 
upon  which  he  withdrew  to  his  native  country,  having  made 
his  efcape  through  the  army  of  the  enemies.  He  was  at  Co- 
fenza,  when  his  old  friend  Phaedrus  perfuaded  Julius  to  fend 
for  him  to  Rome ;  and,  though  that  defign  proved  abortive  by 
the  death  of  the  pope,  yet,  by  the  recommendation  of  John 
Lafcaris,  he  was  called  thither  under  the  fucceflbr  Leo  X. 
Leo  M'as  before  favourably  inclined  to  him  ;  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Rome,  appointed  him  profefTor  of  polite  literature.  He  had 
been  now  fome  time  married  to  a  daughter  of  Demetrius  Chal- 
condylas;  and  he  took  with  him  to  Rome  Bafil  Chalcondylas, 
his  wife's  brother  [qJ,  and  brother  of  Demetrius  Chalcon- 
dylas, profelfor  of  Greek  at  Milan.  He  did  not  long  enjoy 
this  employinent  conferred  upon  him  by  the  pope:  for,  being 
worn  out  by  his  ftudies  and  labours,  he  became  fo  cruelly 
affli<Sled  with  the  gout,  that  for  fome  years  he  had  no  part  of 
his  body  free,  except  his  tongue ;  having  almoft  loft  the 
ufe  of  both  his  legs  and  both  his  arms.  He  laboured  befides 
under  fo  great  a  degree  of  poverty,  as  to  put  him  out  ot  all 
hopes  of  being  ever  in  a  better  fituation  ;  fo  that  he  left  Rome, 
and  returned  into  Calabria,  his  native  country,  where  he  fell 
into  a  fever,  which  tormented  him  a  long  while,  and  at  iaft 
carried  him  off  in  the  greateft  mifery. 

[o]  Thefe  two  cardinals,  with  the  fa-  children,  in  a  very  little  compafs  of  time, 
mily  of  the  foinner,  were  banifhed,  and  he  laments  very  much  rhe  lots  of  Fafil  and 
their  eftatesconfilcated,  by  this  pope,  under  Theophilus Chalcondylas,  his  twobroche^s- 
a  pretence  of  confpiring  to  depofe  him.  in-hw  ;  v. ho,  he  fays,   died   young,  and 

[p]   This  leigue  was  formed  in  1504,  were  very  hopciul  men.     Their  father  De- 

by  pope  Julius  11    the  emperor  Charles  V.  metrius  Chalcondylas,  upon  the  lurrender- 

and  Frances  I.  of  France.  jng  of  Conilantinople  to  theTurksin  1453, 

[q,]  There  is  a  letter  of  this  author,  in  retired  to  Italy,  and  taught  Greek  at  Rome, 
which,  having  mentioned  the  lofing  of  his  being  one  of  the  firft  reftorers  ot  polite  let- 
father,  mother,  two  brothers,  and  all  his  tcrs  in  the  Weft. 
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He  left  his  library  to  his  friend  SerJpandus,  brother  to  car- 
dinal Jerome  Scripandus,  who  built  him  a  to.mb  in  the  convent 
of  the  Auftin  friars  at  Naples.  In  the  dedication  of  one  of  his 
books,  his  charader  is  drawn  to  great  advantage  by  Henry  Ste- 
phens. The  following  Morks  are  attributed  to  him:  "  Dequae- 
liiis  per  Epillolam ;"  "  Some  Fragments  of  Antiquity,"  pub- 
lifhcd  while  he  was  profcHbr  at  Milan  ;  "  A  Commentary  upoa 
Horace,  De  Arte  Poetica  ;"  as  alfo  another  upon  "  Claudian," 
and  a  third  upon  "  Ovid's  Ibis;"  but  thefe  two  laft  are  adjudged 
from  him  by  Bayle.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  the 
perfon,  who  found  the  "  Charifius  Sofipater,"  which  was  printed 
by  him  at  Naples,  in  1532,  Mod  of  his  works  are  (till  in  ma- 
nufcript. 

PARRY  (Richard),  D.  D.  redor  of  Wichampton  ia 
Dorffffhire  [rJ,  and  preacher  at  Market-Harborough  in  Lei- 
celterihire,  for  which  latter  county  he  was  in  the  commiffion  of 
the  peace,  was  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  and  took 
the  degree"  of  M.  A.  March  31,  1747  ;  B.  D.  May  25,  1754; 
and  D.  D.  July  8,  1757.  He  was  a  very  learned  divine;  and 
an  able,  a6iive,  magiftrate.  He  died  miferably  poor,  at  Market- 
Harborough,  April  9,  1780,  leaving  fcarcely  fufficient  to  defray 
the  charges  of  his  funeral  [s].  His  publications  were,  r.  "  The 
Chriitian  Sabbath  as  old  as  the  Creation,  1753,"  4to,  (he  was 
then  chaplain  to  lord  Vere).  2.  '^  The  Scripture  Account  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Subftance  of  three  Sermons  preached 
at  Market-Harborough,  in  1755,  1756,"  8vo.  3.  "  The  Fig- 
tree  dried  up  ;  or  the  Story  of  that  remarkable  Tranfadion  as 
it  is  related  by  St.  Mark  confidered  in  a  new  light;   explained, 

and  vindicated ;   in  a  Letter  to efq;  1758,"  410.     4. 

"  A  Defence  of  the  Lord  Bilhop  of  London'?  [Sherlock]  Inter- 
pretation of  the  fanious  Text  in  the  Book  of  Job,  *  I  kn(;w  that 
my  Redeemer  livcth,'  againfl  the  Exceptions  of  the  Bifhop 
of  Gloucefier  [Warburton],  the  Examiner  of  the  Bilhop 
of  London's  Principles  ;  with  occaiional  Remarks  on  the  Ar- 
gimicnt  of  the  divine  Legation,  fo  far  as  this  point  is  concerned 
with  it,  1760,"  8vo.  -  5.  "  DifTertation  on  Daniel's  Prophecy 
of  the  Seventy  Weeks,"  1762,  8vo.  6.  '*  Remarks  on  Dr. 
Kennicoit's  Letter,  &c.  1763,'  8vo.  7.  *'  The  C?.fe  between 
Geriziin  and  Ebal,  6cc.  1764,"  8vo.  8.  "  An  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gofpels,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  Hiflory  of  our  Saviour's 
Refurredtion,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,  1765,"  4to.  9. 
'*  The  Genealogy  of  Jefus  Chrilt,  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  ex-  ■ 

[r]   Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  by  Nichols,  fuiancs-office  at  Serjeant's-Inn,    each   of 

p-  365.  which  produced    193I.   to  his   nominee  or 

[sj  It  appears  from  an  advertlfement  ia  executor.    Thefe  numbers,  however,  were 

the  news- papers,  July  17,  1781,  that  Dr.  probably  fecurity  for  money  he  had  bor- 

Parry  poffcffcd  three  numbers  in  the  Af-  rowed,  or  debts  he  owed. 
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plained;  and  the  Jewifh  Objef^ions  removed,  1771,"  8vo.  lo. 
Dr.  Parry  wrote  one  of  the  anfvvers  to  Dr.  Heathcote's  pamphlet 
on  tlie  Leicefterfhire  election  in  1775  [t]. 

PARSONS,  or  PERSONS  (Robert),  in  boih  which  ways 
he  wrote  his  name,  a  remarkable  Englifh  Jefuit,  was  the  fon  of 
a  blackfmith,  at  Netherftoway,  near  Bridgewaier  in  Soraerfet- 
fliire,  where  he  was  born  in  1546  ;  and,  appearing  to  be  a  boy 
of  extraordinary  parts,  was  taught  Latin  by  the  vicar  of  the 
parilh,  who  conceived  a  great  affedlion  for  him  [u],  and  con- 
tributed to  his  fupport  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  of 
Baliol  College  in  1563.  In  the  univerfity  he  became  remark «« 
able,  as  an  acute  difputant  in  fcholaftic  exercife,  then  much  in 
vogue  :  lo  that,  having  taken  his  firft  degree  in  arts  in  1568,  he 
was  the  fame  year  made  probationer  fellow  of  his  college  ;  and 
foon  after  became  the  mod  famous  tutor  in  the  fociety.  He 
entered  into  orders  foon  after,  and  was  made  focius  facerdos,  or 
chaplain  fellow.  In  1572,  he  proceeded  M.A.  was  burfar  that 
year,  and  the  next  dean  of  the  college  ;  but,  being  charged  by 
the  fociety  with  incontinency,  and  embezzling  the  college- 
money,  to  avoid  the  fhame  of  a  formal  expulfion,  he  was  pcr- 
rnitted,  out  of  refpeil  to  his  learning,  to  make  a  refignation; 
which  he  did  in  Feb.  1574,  with  leave  to  keep  his  chamber 
and  pupils  as  long  as  he  pleafed,  and  to  have  his  commons  alfo. 
till  the  enfuing  Eafter. 

He  had  till  this  time  openly  profefTed  himfelf  a  Proteftant,  and 
was  the  firft  who  introduced  books  of  that  religion  into  the 
college  library:  but  prefently  after  this  rebuke,  quitting  Oxford, 
he  went  firft  to  London,  and  thence,  June  1574,  through 
Antwerp  to  Louvain :  where,  meeting  with  father  William 
Good  his  countryman,  a  Jefuit,  he  fpent  a  week  in  the  fpiritual 
exercifes  at  the  college  of  that  order  [x],  and  began  to  entertain 
an  affedlion  for  it.  He  proceeded,  however,  to  Padua  upon  his 
firft  refolution,  which  was  to  apply  himfelf  to  phyfic,  in  order 
to  pradtife  h  for  a  fupport ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  at  Padua, 
before  the  unfcttled  Rate  of  his  mind  and  fortune  excited  in  him 
a  curiofity  to  vifit  Rome.  This  vifit  fixed  him  heartily  a  Jefuit: 
for,  here  meeting  with  fome  Englilhmen  of  the  order,  he  became 
fo  impatient  to  be  among  them,  that  he  went  back  to  Padua, 
i'ettled  his  affairs  there,  and  returning  to  Rome,  May  1575,  was 
chofen  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  and  admitted  into  the 
Englilh  college. 

He  vvas  indeed  framed  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  inclination, 
for  this  fociety,  being  fierce,  turbulent,  and  bold  [yJ  ;  and  h? 

fr]  Britlth  Topogr.  I.  518.  of  Roman  Treafoiis." 

[uj   He  was   lufpcftcd    to  be  his   real  [x]  Mori  Hift.  miflior.is  Anglicans. 

fathec  *  and  it  is  faid   tliat  Baliol    college  [y]  Camden;  who  was  his  contcmpo- 

had    a  certificate  that  he  was  a  baftard,  rary  a:  Oxford. 
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foot!  made  a  diilingiiifhed  figure  in  it.  Having  completed  the 
courfe  of  his  (ludies,  he  became  one  of  the  principal  penitentia- 
ries ;  and  was  in  fuch  credit  with  the  pope  in  1579,  that  he 
obtained  a  grant  from  his  holinefs  to  raife  an  hofpital  at  Rome, 
founded  in  queen  Mary's  time,  and  to  eftablifh  it  into  z  college 
or  feminary  for  tlie  Engiifti,  by  the  name  of  "  Collegium  de 
urbe,"  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Thomas  [a  Becket], 
where  the  Undents  were  obliged  to  take  the  following  oath  : 
**  I  N.N.  confidering  with  how  great  benefits  God  hath  bleffed 
me,  &:c.  do  promifc,  by  God's  affiftance,  to  enter  into  holy 
orders  as  foon  as  I  fliall  be  fit,  and  to  return  to  Eiigland  to  con- 
vert my  countrymen  there,  whenever  it  fhall  pleafe  the  fuperior 
of  this  houfe  to  command  me."  He  had  no  fooner  feen  this 
college  fettled,  and  his  friend  father  Allen  chofen,  by  his  recom- 
mendation, re£tor  of  it  [z],  than  he  was  appointed  to  go  in 
quality  of  fuperior  in  a  million  to  England,  in  order  to  promote 
the  Romifii  religion  in  that  kingdom,  Edmund  Campian  was 
joined  with  him,  and  other  afilftants,  in  this  arduous  province  ; 
and  they  managed  matters  fo  artfully,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  Rome,  and  the  whole  route  of  their 
journey,  and  even  their  pidlures  had  been  fent  to  England  before 
them,  yet  they  found  means  by  difguife  to  efcape  the  ftri6lefl 
fearch  that  was  made,  and  arrived  fate  in  London. 

Here  they  hired  a  large  houfe,  in  the  name  of  lord  Paget; 
and,  meeting  the  heads  of  their  party,  opened  the  defign  of  their 
million  :  they  communicated  to  them  a  faculty  they  brought  from 
the  pope,  Gregory  XHI.  difpenfing  with  the  Romanifts  for 
obeying  queen  Elizabeth  ;  notwithftanding  the  bull  which  had 
been  publifhed  by  his  predeceffor  Pius  V.  abfolving  the  queen's 
fubjeils  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  pronouncing  an 
anathema  againft  all  that  Ihould  obey  her  [a].  This  done,  they 
difperfed  themfelves  into  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
mid-land  counties  being  chofen  by  Parfons,  that  he  might  be 
near  enough  to  Loi^don,  to  be  ready  upon  all  emergencies. 
Campian  went  into  the  North,  where  they  had  the  leaR:  fuccefs. 
The  harveft  was  greateft  in  Wales.  Parfons  travelled  about  the 
country  to  gentlemens  houfes,  difguifed  either  in  the  habit  of  a 
foldier,  a  gentleman,  a  minifter,  or  an  apparitor  ;  and  applied 
himfelf  to  the  work  with  fo  much  diligence,  that,  by  the  help  of 
his  aifociates,  he  entirely  broke  the  cuftom,  that  had  till  then 
prevailed  among  the  Papifts,  of  frequenting  the  Proteftant 
churches,  and  joining  in  tiiC  fervice  [bJ.  And  notwithftanding 
the  oppofition  made  by  the  moderate  Papifts,  who  denied  the 

[z]  See  an  account  of  this  father.  Ath.  "  for    Treafon,    and   not   for  Religion. ** 

Oxo».  p.  Ill,   112,  where  thefe  Faculties  are 

[a]  Lord    Burleigh's    piece,    entitled,  printed. 
*'    Ihe  Execuiicn  of  Juftice  in  England,         [b]  Camden. 
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pope's  depofing  power,  and  fome  of  whom  even  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  ;  yet,  if  we  may  believe  himfelf,  every  thing  was 
ready  for  a  general  infurreiftion  before  Chriilmas. 

But  all  his  defperate  defigns  were  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of 
lord  Burleigh  ;  and  Campian  being  difcovered,  feized  and  im- 
prifoned,  Parfons,  who  was  then  in  Kent,  immediately  crolTed  the 
water,  and  went  to  Roucu  in  Normandy.  He  had  found  means 
privately  to  print  feveral  books  in  furtherance  of  his  caufe,  while 
he  was  in  England:  and  now  being  more  at  eafe,  he  printed 
others,  which  lie  likewife  procured  to  be  difperfed  there  [c]. 
In  1583,  he  returned  to  Rome,  being  fucceeded  in  his  office  of 
fuperior  to  the  Engiilh  miffion  by  a  perfon  named  Hey  ward. 
The  management  of  that  million,  however,  was  left  to  him  by 
Aquaviva,  the  general  of  the  order  ;  and  he  was  appointed  pre- 
fe6l  of  it  in  1592.  In  the  interim,  having  procured  for  the 
Engliili  feminary  before  mentioned,  at  Rome,  a  power  of choodng 
an  Engiilh  re6lor  in  1586,  he  was  himfelf  elected  into  that  office 
the  following  year. 

Upon  the  prodigious  preparations  in  Spain  to  invade  England, 
Parfons  was  difpatched  thither,  to  turn  the  opportunity  of  the 
prefent  temper  of  that  monarch  to  the  bcft  advantage  of  his 
order,  whofe  enormities  had  nearly  brought  them  into  the  iriqui- 
fition.  Parfons  found  means  to  elude  the  feverity  of  that  tri- 
bunal ;  obtained  of  the  king,  that  his  majefty  ihould  appoint  one 
of  the  judges,  and  himfelf  another,  for  this  inquiruion  ;  and 
then  fet  about  the  main  bufmefs  of  the  voyage.  While  he  was 
in  England,  he  had  laboured  to  promote  the  ponilh  recufancy, 
and  to  bring  the  Engiilh  Papilts  under  the  government  of  the 
Jefuits.  In  the  fame  fpirit,  atier  he  wys  obliged  to  quit  his 
country,  he  employed  all  his  arts  and  interelt  to  get  feminaries 
ere£led  for  fupplying  England  from  time  to  time  with  prieifs  to 
keep  up  that  recufancy,  and  to  prepare  the  Papifts  there  to  join 
with  any  invafion  which  thofe  abroad  Ihould  procure. 

Thus,  for  inflance,  as  Mr.  Gee  remarks  [d],  he  treated  with 
the  duke  of  Guife  to  ereft  a  feminary  tor  fuch  a  purpofe  in 
Normandy;  and  now  he  prevailed  with  Philip  II.  to  ere6^  fuch 
foundations  in  Spain  :  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  could  not 
only  boaft  of  their  feminaries  at  Rome  and  Rheims,  but  of  thofe 
at  Valladolid,  Seville,  and  St.  Lucar  iiL  Spain,  at  Lifbon  in 
Portugal,  and  at  Douay  and  St.  Omers  in  Flanders,  in  all 
thefe,  their  youth  were  educated  in  violent  prejudices  againll 
their  country,  and  their  minds  formed  to  all  the  purpofes  that 
father  Parfons  had  in  his  head:  one  of  ihcfc  was,  obliging  them 
to  fubfcribe  to  the  title  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain  to  the  crown  of 
England  :  in  fupport  of  which,  he  publilhed  his  "  Conference 

[c]  Sec  the  lift  of  his  books  at  the  end  [d]  In  hia  intr»du£tion  to  the  Jefuits 
tf  thii  niirativc.  memorial. 
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about  the  next  fuccefllon  to  that  crown,"  in  which  he  declared 
the  lawfulnefs  of  depofing  queen  Elizabeth.  The  fecular  pricfts 
likewise  inform  us,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  his  deligns  to  de- 
tlirone  that  queen,  while  he  (tayed  in  England,  he  confuhed  with 
the  duke  of  Guife  of  France  upon  the  fame  fubject ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  lill  of  Catholics,  who,  under 
the  conducl  of  the  duke,  were  to  change  the  ftate  of  England, 
upon  pretence  of  fupporting  the  title  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots  Pe], 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Spanifh  armada  in  158B",  he  left  no 
means  in  his  power  untried,  to  invite  that  monarch -to  a  fecond 
invafion  ;  and  when  nothing  cffe6lual  could  be  obtained  that  way, 
he  endeavoured  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  England,  and  tampered 
with  the  earl  of  Derby  to  appear  at  the  head  of  it,  who  was 
poifoned,  by  his  procurement,  for  refufing  it  [f].  Nor  did  he 
flop  here.  We  fiiul  fir  Ralph  Winwood  informing  fecretary 
Cecil  from  Paris,  in  1602,  of  an  attempt  to  alVathnate  the 
queen  that  year  by  another  Englifh  Jefuit,  at  the  inftigation  of 
father  Parfons  [cj.  Finding  all  his  projects  againil:  quijen  Eli- 
zabeth biailcd,  he  plotted  the  exclufion  of  king  James  by  feveral 
means ;  one  of  which  was,  exciting  the  people  to  fet  up  a 
popular  form  of  government,  for  which  he  had  furnilhed  them 
with  principles  in  feveral  of  his  books.  Another  was,  to  engage 
the  pope  in  a  defign  of  making  his  kinfman  the  duke  of  Parma 
king  of  England,  by  joining  with  the  lady  Arabella,  and  marry- 
ing her  to  the  duke's  brother,  cardinal  Farnefe.  Cardinal  d'OlTat 
gives  the  king  of  France  a  large  account  of  both  thefe  projedis 
in  one  of  his  letters  ;  and  in  another  mentions  a  third,  wherein 
himfelf  had  received  overtures  from  Parfons  ;  which  was,  that 
the  pope,  king  of  France,  and  king  of  Spain,  fhould  agree 
among  themfelves  upon  a  fuccellbr  for  England,  who  iliould  be 
a  Catholic  ;  and  that  they  Ihould  join  their  forces  to  eftablilh 
him  on  the  throne  [h]. 

The  death  of  his  friend  cardinal  Allen,  however,  in  1594^ 
drew  his  attention  for  a  while  from  thefe  weighty  public  affairs 
upon  his  own  private  concerns.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  intereff, 
that  the  cardinal  had  obtained  the  purple  I  1],  and  he  conceived 
great  hopes  of  fucceeding  him  in  it.  The  dignity  was  worth 
his  vitmofl  endeavours,  and  he  (pared  no  pains  to  compafs  it. 

["e]  JefuitsRcafnnsunrcafonable,  p.65.  the  whole  body   ot  the  Jcfuits,  did  ever 
Jf]   Gee,  as  before,  p.  51,  52.  mortally   hate  all  tli'c  favourers  or  weiU 
Jg]  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  wi/hers  to  Dr.  Lewis,  who  became  after- 
[h]    OlTar's  Letters,  part  ii.   lib.  3.  wards  bifhop  of  Cofiam.      State  of  the  En^- 
[i]   Alien's  competitor  was  Dr.  Owen  •  lift  fugitives  under  the  king  of  Spain  and 
Lewis,    reftor  of  tiic  Engliih   college  at  his  miniiters,   p.  51.     Lond.    1596,  410. 
Ro;ne.     The  cor»tcft  was  very  iharp,  each  Allen  was  chofen  July  28,    1587,   by  th« 
party  labouring   with  all   his    power  and  title  of  Cardinal  of  ^>t.  Martin  in  Montibus, 
intereft  to  carry  it  againft  the  otlier,  nor  and  two  years  afterwards  wis  made  arch- 
without  great  ammofity  :  and,  after  Alkn  bilhcp  of  Mechlin,  the  metropolis  of  Bra- 
had  been  chofen  cardinal,  he,  together  with  bant. 
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To  that  purpofe  he  employed  Come  Jefuits  to  obtain  in  Flanders 
a  petition  to  the  king  of  Spain,  fubfcribed  by  great  numbers  of 
the  lovveft  of  the  people,  as  v/ell  as  thnfe  of  better  rank  and 
quality.  He  applied  alfo  to  that  monarch  by  John  Piragiits, 
one  of  his  prime  confidents,  but  received  no  anfvver;  and  then 
went  himfelf  to  Ron:ie  in  1596,  imder  pretence  of  fettling  fome 
quarrels,  that  had.arlfen  in  the  Englilh  college  there  during  his 
3:brcnC(-.  He  had  the  year  before  been  complimented,  in  a  letter 
from  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  of  his  order  there,  on  the 
afllired  profpect  he  had  of  fucceeding  [k]  ;  and  upon  his  arrival 
was  vifited,  among  others  of  the  higheft  rank,  particularly  by 
cardinal  Bellarmin,  who  encouraged  him  to  wait  upon  the  pope, 
as  he  did,  with  an  account  of  the  reports  that  were  fpread  all 
over  Flanders,  and  even  at  Rome,  of  his  hoUnefs's  defign  to 
confer  the  purple  upon  him,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain  had 
written  to  his  holinefs  upon  the  occafion.  Father  More,  who 
furniihes  thefe  particulars,  tells  us  further,  that  Parfons  made  a 
modelf  fpeech,  as  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  intimating  that  he 
feared  he  v.'as  unworthy  of  fo  high  an  honour :  and  that  the 
pope,  being  before  refolved,  gave  him  for  anfwer,  that  he  had 
heard  nothing  from  the  Spaniards  upon  any  fuch  fubjecl ;  that 
idle  reports  were  not  to  be  minded  ;  that  he  was  very  well  fatif- 
fied  with  his  fervices,  and  exhorted  hjm  to  continue  in  the  fame 
courfe.  The  pontiff,  it  feems,  had  received  Co  many  complaints 
of  him  from  the  fecular  clergy  [l],  that,  inilead  of  bringing 
him  into  the  facred  college,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  itrlpping 
him  of  the  pofts  he  already  polTefied.  Infoniuch,  that  to  avert 
this  difgrace,  he  withdrew  on  pretence  of  health  to  Naples,  and 
did  not  return  to  Rome  till  after  the  death  of  that  pope  [Glement 

vni.]in  1606  [m].  ■  ■  . 

But  this  check  did  not  hinder  him  from  exerciling  his  jurif- 
diflion  over  the  Romanics  in  England,  as  prefe6l  of  the  Englillv 
rniffion  ;  and,  after  his  return  to  Rome,  we  find  him  removing 
the  arch-prefbyter  of  England,  Blakwell,  for  taking  the  oath  of 
fupremacy  to  James  I.  He  likewife  obtained  a  brief  from 
Paul  V.  to  deprive  all  fuch  priefts  as  fhould  take  {hat  oath  [nJ. 
He  continued  zealous  in  the  difcharge  of  this  office  to  the  lalL 
Father  More  has  given  copies  of  three  letters,  one  to  the  million 
in  England,  another  to  the  reftor  of  St.  Omers,  and  the  third 
to  the  arch-pr.fbyter  Berk  it,  fuccciTor  to  Blakvvell ;  all  di£lated 
by  him,  whije  he  lay  p^ft  recovery  in  the  judgment  of  hi?  phy- 

[k]  The  lattter  was  from  Monarcrus,  impoftor,  incendiary,   Machiavelian  libel, 

afliftant  gcP.viral  of  tlic  jcfuiu  order,  and  ler'.  atid  the  worft   of  villairs  j  and  that 

Gibbons  j    and   it   is  dated   February  20,  this    pope  Clenncnt  called  him  a   Itnave. 

1699.     Jbid.  •  Abbot's  Antilaff. 

[l]   It    13    obferved,    that   Fitzherbert  [m]  More,  as  before, 

called  him  an   hypocrite;  that  the  relt  of  [w]   Foulis's  Hift.    of  Trcaftms,    &C 


the  feculars  gave  him  the  titles  of  atbeilt,     p.  531. 
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ficians.  The  laflr  was  finifhed,  the  13th  of  April ;  and  the  fever, 
which  had  feized  him  on  the  loth,  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the 
18th,  1610.  Pope  Paul,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his  illnefs, 
indulged  him  in  all  the  ceremonies  ufiially  granted  to  cardinals 
at  the  point  of  d-jath.  His  body  was  embalmed  and  interred, 
purfuant  to  his  own  requert,  in  the  chapel  of  his  college  at 
Rome,  clofe  to  that  of  cardinal  Allen  [oj.  A  monument  wa"s 
foon  after  eredled  to  his  memory,  with  an  infcription  ;  a  copy 
of  which  may  he  fcen  in  Ribadineira's  Bibl.  Soc.  Jef.  under  the 
letter,  P. 

After  peiufing  this  memoir,  the  reader  will  not  be  furprife-d 
to  hear,  that  father  Alegambe  gives  this  colleague  a  very  great 
chara6ler  for  piety  and  integrity  ;  notwithftanding  what  is  fai.d 
of  him  by  cardinal  d'OlTat,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
France,  giving  an  account  of  Parfons's  '*  Conference,"  &q. 
publilhed  under  the  name  of  **  Doleman,"  declares  that  he  was 
a  man  who  regarded  neither  truth  nor  rcafon.  Pafquin  alfo  at 
Rome  thus  expofed  his  fadious  and  plotting  humour  :  "  If  there 
be  any  man  that  will  buy  the  kingdom  of  England,  let  him 
repair  to  a  merchant  in  a  black  fquare  cap  in  the  city,  and  he 
Ihall  have  a  very  good  pennyworth  thereof."  To  conclude,  the 
imputation  laid  upon  him  by  the  Englifh  fecular  Romilh  priefls, 
as  well  as  the  Proteftants,  that  he  was  a  perfon  of  a  turbulent 
and  fcditious  nature,  is  fufficiently  fupported  by  his  numerous 
writings,  the  titles  of  which  are  as  follow  ; 


[o]  So  that,  3S  they  were  united  in 
their  lives,  they  ihould  not  be  divided  after 
their  death.  Allen,  accordiug  to  Wood, 
was  born  at  RolTal  in  Lancalhire,  about 
1533;  fent  to  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in 
1547,  of  which  he  was  chofen  fellow  in 
1550  j  took  hij  degree  in  Arts;  in  1556, 
became  principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  and 
was  made  canon  of  York  in  155S.  Upon 
the  alteration  of  religion  by  qaec-n  Eliza- 
beth, he  retired  in  1560  to  Lou  vain  j  where 
he  toolc  piipi  s,  and  printed  a  book  in 
defence  or  purgatory,  ajiinft'bifhop  Jewel, 
in  1565.  Soon  afcer,  he  returneJ  to  his 
native  air  for  healch,  and  was  very  active 
both  with  his  pen  and  tongue  in  promoting 
popery;  till  he  was  forced  to  leave  Eng- 
land, after  he  had  been  there  about  three 
years.  His  fi.ft  ftage  ioroad  was  in  a 
ironailery  at  Mechiin,  v.heic  he  was  made 
divinity- reader :  but,  after  a  fhort  ftay 
there,  he  went  to  Douay,  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  and  was  made  canon  of  the  church 
of  Cambray.  He  founded  a  feminary  at 
Douay,  in  15&8;  and,  being  foon  after 
made  canon  of  Rheims,  he  procured  an- 
«ther  feminary  to  be  ereftcd  there  by  the 


Guifes,  kinfmen  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
and  at  length  became  a  cardinal,  and 
archbp.  of  iMechlin.  The  charafter  given 
of  him  by  Camden  is.  That  he,  with  R. 
Parfons  and  others,  did  lie  in  continual 
wait  for  the  deftruGion  of  prince  and  peo- 
ple of  England  ;  and,  by  exciting  both 
foreigners  abroad,  and  natiual  fubjeds  at 
home,  plotted  the  refroration  of  theRomiifh 
religion  to  its  ancient  vigourj  to  which 
end  headvifed  the  fending  0/ Parfons  upon 
the  Engliih  miflion.  Further,  that  after 
he  had  put  off  both  his  love  to  his  coun- 
try, and  obedience  to  his  prince,  he  in- 
ceiifed  the  Spaniards  and  the  pope  of  Rome 
to  alTault  England.  When  the  bull  of 
excommunication  agairlft  queen  Elizabeth 
came  forth  in  1588,  he  brought  it  into  the 
Low  Countries,  and  caufed  it  to  be  printed 
in  Englifli.  He  v/rote  alfo  an  "  Admo- 
nition to  the  Englifli,  that  they  ftick  to 
the  Pope  and  the  Spaniard."  Some  ac- 
count of  which,  as  well  as  other  books 
written  by  him,  may  be  feen  in  "  Pitfiu* 
de  Illuftfib.  AiJgl.  SctJptor,"  and  "  Athcn, 
Oxon." 
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I.  ''  A  brief  Difcourfe,  containing  the  Reafons  why  Cath<^- 
lies  refufe  to  go  to  Church,  with  a  Dedication  to  Qiieen  Eliza- 
beth, under  the  fidlitious  name  of  John  Howlet,  Dec.  15, 
1580."  2.  **  Reafons  for  his  coming  into  the  Miifion  of  Eng- 
land, &c."  by  fome  afcribed  to  Campian.  3.  "  A  brief  Cenfure 
upon  two  Books,  written  againlf  the  Reafons  and  Proofs." 
4.  *'  A  Difcovery  of  John  Nichols,  mifreported  a  Jefuit ;"  all 
written  and  printed  while  the  author  was  in  England.  5.  **  A 
Defence  of  the  Cenfure  given  upon  his  two  Book?,  &c.  1583." 
6.  "  De  perfecutione  Anglicana  epiftola,  Rome  and  Ingolftadt, 
1582."  7.  "  A  Chriftian  Direftory,  1583."  8.  *'  A^Sccond 
Part  of  a  Chriftian  Directory,  ike.  n;9i."  Thefe  two  parts 
being  printed  erroneoufly  at  London,  Parfons  piibli(hed  an  edi- 
tion of  them  under  this  title:  "  A  Chriftian  Directory,  guiding 
men  to  their  Salvation,  &c.  with  many  Corrections  and  Addi- 
tions by  the  Author  himfelf."  This  book  is  really  an  excellent 
one,  and  was  afterwards  put  ioto  modern  Englifii  by  Dr.  Stan- 
hope, dean  of  Canterbury;  in  which  form  it  has  gone  through 
eight  editions,  the  laft  in  1782.  9.  "  Refponfio  ad  Eliz.  Regina; 
edicfhum  contra  Catholico?,  Romse,  1593,"  under  the  name  of 
And.  Philopater.  10.  "A  Conference  about  the  next  Succeftion 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  &c.  1594,"  under  the  feigned  name 
of  Doleman  [p].  11.  **  A  temperate  Wardword  to  the  turbu- 
lent and  feditious  Watchword  of  fir  Fr.  Haftings,  knight,  &c. 
1599,"  under  the  fame  name.  12.  "  A  Copy  of  a  Letter  writ- 
ten by  a  Mailer  of  Arts  at  Cambridge,  &;c."  written  in  1584, 
and  printed  about  1600.  This  piece  was  commonly  called 
*'  Fatlier  Parfons's  Green  Coat,"  being  fent  from  abroad  with 
the  binding  and  leaves  in  that  livery.  13.  *'  Apologetical  Epiftle 
to  the  Lords  of  her  Majefty's  Privy  Council,  &:c.  1601."  14. 
"  Brief  Apology,  or  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Ecckfiaftical 
Hierarchy  erected  by  pope  Clement  VIII.  &c.  St.  Omers, 
1601."  15.  '♦  A  Manifeftation  of  the  Folly  and  bad  Spirit  of 
fecular  Priefts,  1602."  16.  "A  Decachordon  of  ten  Qiiodli- 
beticalQueftions,  1602."  17.  "  De  Peregrinatione."  18.  "An 
Anfwer  to  G.  E.  whether  Papifts  or  Proteftants  be  true  Catho- 
lics, 1603."  19.  "  A  Treatife  of  the  tliree  Converficns  of 
Paganifm  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,"  publilhed  (as  are  alfo  the 
two  following)  under  the  name  of  N.  D.  TNichoIas  Doleman] 
in  3  vols.  8vo,  1603,  1604.  20.  **  A  Relation  of  a  Trial 
made  before  the  king  of  France  in  1600,  between  the  bifhop  of 
Evreu.K  and  the  lord  PlelTis  Mornay,  1604."  21.  "  A  Defence 
of  the  precedent  Relation,  &c."     22.  A  Review  of  ten  public 

[p]   This  piece  was  the  produftion  of  the  materials  are  faid   to  be  furnifhcd  by 

cardinal  Allen,  Ir.glefitld,  and  others.     See  the   reft,    and  that    Parfons,    who  had  a 

a  letter  of  Parfons  to  a  friend,  dated  24th  happy  talent  this  way,  put  it  into  a  proper 

Miy  1603,  in  Mori  Hift.  Miff. ;  where  method. 
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Difputations,  Szc.  concerning  the  Sacrifices  and  Sacrament  of 
t!ie  Altar,  1604."     23.  **  The  Forerunner  of  Bell's  Downfall 
of  Popery,  1605."     24.  "  An  Anfwer  to  the  fifth  Part  of  the 
Reports  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  &c.  1606,"  4to,  publiflied  under 
the  name  of  a  Catholic  Divine.     25.  **  De  facris  alienis  non 
adeundis,  queftioncs  duae,  1607."     26.  "  A  Treatife  tending  to 
Mitigation  towards  Catholic  Subjecfls  in  England,  againft  Tho- 
mas Morton  (afterwards  bifliop  of  Durham),  1607."    27.  **  The 
Judgement  of  a   Catholic  Gentleman   concerning  king  James's 
Apology,  &:c.    1608."     28.   *'  Sober  Reckoning  with  Thomas 
Morton,  1609."     29.  **  A  Difcufilon  of  Mr.  Barlow's  Anfwer 
to  the  Judgment  of  a  Catholic  Englifhman  concerning  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance,  1612."     This  book  being  left  not  quite  finifhed 
at  the  author's  death,  was  afterwards  completed  and  pubiifhed 
by  Thomas  Fitzherbert.     1  he  following  are  alfo  pofthumous 
pieces:    30.  "  The   Liturgy  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mafs, 
1620."     31.  *' A   Memorial   for  Reformation,  &c. ;"   thought 
to  be  the  fame  with,   "  The  High  Court  and  Council  of  the 
Reformation,"  finifhed  after  twenty  years  labour  in  1596,  but 
not  publillied  till  after  Parfons's  death  ;  and  republiflied  from  a 
copy  prefented   to  James  II.   with   an    introdudlion  and   fome 
animadverfions  by  Edward  Gee,  under  the  title  of,  "  The  Jefuits 
Aiemorial  for  the  intended  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land under  their  firft  Popifli  Prince,  1690/'  8vo.     32.  There  is 
alfo  afcribed  to  him,  "  A  Declaration  of  the  true  Caufes  of  the 
great  Troubles  pre-fuppofed  to  be  intended  againft  the  Realm  of 
England,  &c.     Seen  and   allowed,  anno   1581."     33.  Parfons 
alfo  tranflated  from  the  EngliOi  into  Spanilh,   "  A  Relation  of 
•certain  Martyrs  in  England,  printed  at  Madrid  1590,"  8vo. 

PARSONS  (James,)  an  excellent  phyfician  and  polite 
fcholar,  was  born  at  Barnftaple,  in  Dcvonfhire,  in  March, 
^7*^5  ['i^'  -^^^s  father,  who  was  the  youngefl  of  nine  fons  of 
colonel  Parfons,  and  nearly  related  to  the  baronet  of  that  name, 
being  appointed  barrack-maftcr  at  Bolton  in  Ireland,  removed 
with  his  family  into  that  kingdom  [r]  foon  after  the  birth  of  his 


[qJ  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  by  Nichols, 
p.  384. 

[r]  In  the  "  Preface  to  the  Memoirs 
of  Japhet,"  he  fays,  "  I  fpent  feveral 
years  of  my  life  in  Ireland,  and  there  at- 
tained to  a  tolerable  knowledge  in  the  very 
antient  tongue  of  that  country,  which  en- 
abled me  to  conl'uit  fome  of  their  manu- 
fcripts,  and  become  inftru£led  in  their 
grammatical  inftitutes.  Afterwards  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  feveral  gentlemen 
from  Wales,  well  verfed  in  their  own  hlf- 
tory  and  language  ;  men  of  fenfe  and  libe- 
ral learning  ;  who,  in  many  converfations 
upon  fuch  fubjc£ts,  gave  me  fuch  fatif- 
lachon  and  light,  in  matters  of  high  anti- 


quity, as  to  occafion  my  application  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Wclfh  tongue  alfo  :  in  which 
■I  had  equal  pleafare  and  furprize,  when, 
the  more  I  enquired,  the  more  nearly  re- 
lated the'lrifli  and  Welfh  languages  ap- 
peared. When  I  was' Tent  abroad  to  ftudy 
the  medicinal  art,  I /icequencly  converfed 
with  young  genileme;i.rrom  jnoft  parts  of 
Europe,  who  came  to  Paris,  and  followed 
the  fame  mafters,  in  every  branch  of  the 
profeflion,  with  me  5  and  my  furprize  wa« 
agreeably  i^crcafcd  in  finding  that,  in 
every  ojie  of  their  native  tongues,  I  could 
difcover  the  roots  of  moft  of  their  expref- 
fions  in  the  Iriflior  Welfh." 

then 
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then  only  Ton  [s^  James,  who  received  at  Dablin  the  early  part 
of  his  ediicaiion,  anclj  by  the  afliftance  of  proper  mafters,  laid  a 
confiderable  foundation  of  claflical  and  other  ufeful  learning, 
which  enabled  him  to  become  tutor  to  lord  Kingdon.  Turning 
bis  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  he  went  afterwards  to 
Paris,  where  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  '*  he  [t]  followed  the  mofl 
eminent  profeiTors  in  the  feveral  fchools,  as  Aftruc,  Dubois, 
Lemery,  and  others  ;  attended  the  anatomical  lec]:urcs  of  the 
mofl  famous  [Hunaud  and  De  Cat]  ;  and  chemicals  at  the 
King's  Garden  at  St.  Come.  He  followed  the  phyficians  in 
both  hofpitals  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  La  Charite,  and  the  che- 
mical lectures  and  demionftrations  ot  Lemery  and  Boulduc  ;  and 
in  botany,  Juflieu.  Having  finiflied  thefe  ftudies,  his  profelfors 
gave  him  honorable  atteftations  of  his  having  followed  them  with 
diligence  and  induftry,  which  entitled  him  to  take  the  degrees  of 
doctor  and  profeffor  of  the  art  of  medicine,  in  any  univerfity  in 
the  dominions  of  France.  Intending  to  return  to  England,  he 
judged  it  unneceiTnry  to  take  degrees  in  Paris,  unlefs  he  had 
refolved  to  refide  there  ;  and  as  it  was  more  expenfive,  he  there- 
fore went  to  the  univerfity  of  Rheims,  in  Champaign,  where, 
by  virtue  of  his  atteftations,  he  was  immediately  admitted  to 
three  examinations,  as  if  he  had  finiibed  his  ftudies  in  that  aca- 
demy ;  and  there  was  honoured  with  his  degrees  June  1 1,  1736. 
In  the  July  following  he  came  ^o  London,  and  was  foon  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  James  Douglas  to  aflift  him  in  his  anatomical 
works,  where  in  fome  time  he  began  to  pra6hife.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1740  ;  and,  after  due 
examination,  was  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians, April  r,  1751  ;  paying  college  fees  and  bond  (lamps  of 
different  denominations  to  the  amount  of  41I.  2s.  8d.  fubjedl 
alfo  to  quarterage  of  two  pounds  per  annum.  In  1755  he  paid 
t.  farther  fum  of  7I,  which,  with  the  quarterage-money  already 
paid,  made  up  the  fum  of  16I.  in  lieu  of  all  future  payments." 
On  his  arrival  in  London,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  Paris 
friends,  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Mead, 
fir  Hans  Sloane,  and  Dr.  James  Douglas.  This  great  anatomifl 
made  ufe  of  his  afliflance,  not  only  in  his  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, but  alfo  in  his  reprefentations  of  morbid  and  other  appear- 
ances, a  lift  of  feveral  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Maty  ;  who  had  prepared  an  Ehge  on  Dr.  Parfons,  which 
was  never  ufed,  but  which,  by  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Parfons, 
Mr.  Nichols  has  preferved  at  large.  Though  Dr.  Parfons  cul- 
tivated the  feveral  branches  of  the  profeflion  of  phyfic,  he  was 
principally  employed  in  the  oljftetrical  line.  In  1738,  by  the 
intereft  of  his  friend  Dr.  Douglas,  he  was  appointed  phyfician 

fs]  He  ha4  afterwards  another  fon  (a  furgeon)  and  a  daughter,  who  were  bora 
in  Ireland.  [t]  From  his  own  MSS. 
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to  the  public  Infirmary  in  St.  Giles's.  In  1739  he  married 
mifs  Elizabeth  Reynolds,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons  and  a 
daughter,  wlio  all  died  young.  Dr.  Parfons  rcfided  for  many 
years  in  Red  Lion-fquare,  where  he  frequently  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany and  converfatinn  of  Dr.  Stukely,  Bp.  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Henry 
Baker,  Dr.  Knight,  and  many  oth-^r  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied 
members  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  that  ■>f 
Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce  ;  giving  weekly  an  elegant 
dinner  to  a  large  but  fele6l  party,  lie  enjoyed  alfo  the  literary 
correfpondence  of  D'Argenvillc,  BufFon,  Le  Cat,  Beccaria,  Amb. 
Bertrand,  Valltravers,  Afcanius,  Turberville  Needham,  Dr.. 
Garden,  and  others  of  the  moft  diltinguilhed  rank  in  fcience. 
As  a  praftitioner  he  was  judicious,  careful,  honeft,  and  remark- 
ably humane  to  the  poor;  as  a  friend,  obliging  and  communi- 
cative ;  chearful  and  decent  in  converfation  ;  fevere  and  ftri£l 
in  his  morals,  and  attentive  to  fill  with  propriety  all  the  various 
duties  of  life.  In  1769,  finding  his  health  impaired,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  retire  from  bufinefs  and  from  London,  and  with  that 
view  difpoled  of  a  coniiderable  number  of  his  books  and  fo/hls, 
and  went  to  Brlflol.  But  he  returned  foon  after  to  his  old  houfe, 
and  died  in  it  after  a  week's  illnefs,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1770, 
to  the  inexpreflible  grief  of  his  afflifted  wife  and  fifter-in-law, 
and  many  of  his  intimate  friends.  By  his  lafl  will,  dated  in 
Oftober,  1766,  he  gave  his  whole  property  to  Mrs.  Parfons; 
and,  in  cafe  of  her  death  before  him,  to  mifs  Mary  Reynolds, 
her  only  filter,  "in  recompence  for  her  affeitionate  attention  to 
him  and  to  his  wife,  for  a  long  courfe  of  years,  in  ficknefs  and 
in  health."  It  was  his  particular  requeft,  that  he  fluould  not  be 
buried  till  fome  change  fhould  appear  in  his  corpfe ;  a  requeft 
■which  occafioncd  him  to  be  kept  unburied  17  days,  and  even 
then  fcarce  the  flighteft  alteration  was  perctivable.  He  was 
buried  at  Hendon,  in  a  vault  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  on 
the  ground  purchafed  on  the  death  of  his  fon  James,  where  his 
tomb  had  a  very  commendatory  Infcription.  A  portrait  of  Dr. 
Parfons,  by  Mr.  Wilfon,  is  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum ;  an- 
other, by  Wells,  in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  with  a  third  unfi.» 
r.ifhed  ;  and  one  of  his  fon  James  ;  alfo  a  family  piece,  in  which 
the  fame  fon  is  introduced,  with  the  doctor  and  his  lady,  accom- 
panied b)  her  filter.  Among  many  other  portraits,  Mrs.  Parfons 
had  fome  that  were  very  fine  of  the  illuftrious  Harvey,  of  Bp. 
Burnet,  and  of  Dr.  John  Frcind  ;  a  beautiful  miniature  of 
Dr.  Stukeley  ;  fome  good  paintings,  by  her  hufband's  own  hand, 
particularly  the  Rhinoceros,  which  he  defcribed  in  the  "  Philo- 
fophical  Iran  fact  ion?."  She  poirelfed  alfo  his  MSS.  and  fome 
capital  printed  books;  a  large  folio  volume,  entitled,  "  Figuras 
quaedam  Mifcellanese  quae  ad  rem  Anatomicam  Hiftoriaiiique 
Naturalem  fpedlant ;  quas  propria  adumbravit  munu  Jacobus 

Parfous, 
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Parfons,  M,  D.  S.  S.  R.  Ant.  &c."  another,  called  '*  Drawings 
of  curious  FolTils,  Shells,  Sic.  in  Dr.  Parfons's  Colleftion, 
drawn  by  himfelf;"  &c.  5:c.  Mrs.  Parfons  profefTed  herfelf 
ready  to  give,  on  proper  application,  either  to  the  Royal  or 
Antiquarian  Society,  a  portrait  of  her  hufband,  and  a  fum  of 
iTjoney  to  found  a  le6lure  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  fnnilar  to 
that  eftablilhed  by  his  friend  Mr.  Henry  Baker. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  ufual  limits  to  enter  into  an 
enumeration  of  the  many  curious  articles  at  various  times  com- 
municated to  the  public  by  Dr.  Parfons;  which  may  be  feen  in 
the  '*  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer."    We  fiiall  therefore  clofe  this  article 
with  an  extr?.£l  from  Dr.  Maty's  eulogium  :   *'  The  furprifing 
variety  of  branches  which  Dr.  Parfons  embraced,  and  the  feveral 
living  as  well  as  dead  languages  he  had  a  knowledge  of,  quali- 
fied him  abundantly  for  the  place  of  ailiftant  fecretary  for  foreign 
correfpondences,   whicli  the  council   of  the  Royal  Society   be- 
ilovved  upon  him  about  the  year  1750.     He  acquitted  himfelf  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power  of  the  fun6tions  of  this  place,,  till  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  when  he  refigned  in  favour  of  his  friend, 
■who  now  gratefully  pays  this  lail  tribute  to  his  memory.     Dr. 
Parfons  joined  'to  his  academical  honours  thofe  which  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians  of  London  bellowed  upon  him,  by  admit- 
ting him,  after  due  examination,  Licentiate,  on  the  firil  day  of 
April,  1751.     The  diffufive  fjiirit  of  our  fiiend  was  only  equal- 
Jed  by  his  defire  of  informati(jn.     To  both   thefe  principles  he 
owed  the  intimacies  which  he  formed  with  fome  of  the  greatclt 
men  of  his  time.    The  names  of  Fdlkes,  Hales,  Mead,  Suikeky, 
Necdham,  Baker,  Collinfon,  and  Garden,  may  be  mentioned  on 
this  occafion  ;  and  many  more  might  be  added.     Weekly  meet- 
ings were  formed,  where  the  earlielT:   intelligence  was  received 
and  communicated  of  any  difcovery  both  here  and  abroad  ;  and 
new  trials  were   made,  to  bring  to  the  teft   of  experience  the 
reality  or  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  difcoveries.     Here  it  was  that  the 
microfcopical  animals  foimd  in  feveial  infufions  were  firfl  pro- 
duced ;  the  propagation  of  feveral  infeils  bv  fe6tion  afccrtained  ; 
the  condancy  of  nature  amidft  thefe  wonderful   chan;;i;es  efta- 
blilhed.     His  *  Remains  of  Japhet,  being  Hiftorical  Enquiries 
into  the  Affinity  and  Origin  of  the  European  languages,'  are  a 
mod  laborious  performance,  tending  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  as  being  originally  dcfcendtd 
from  Gomcr  and  Magog,  above  1000  years  before  Chrift,  their 
primitive  and  (lill  fubfiiting  language,  and  its  affinity  with  fome 
others.     It  cannot  be  denied  biu  that  there  is  much  ingenuity  as 
■well  as  true  learning  in  this  work,  which  helps  conviftion,  and 
often  fnp[)lics  the  want  of  it.     But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
our  friend's  warm  feelings  now  and  then  miflead  his  judgement, 
and  that  fome  at  leaft   of  his  conjecflure?,  refting  upon  partial 
traditions,  and  poetical  fcraps  of  Irifli  fiiids  and  VVtlfli  bards, 
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are  lefs  fatisfadlory  tlian  his  tables  of  alHniiy  between  the  feveral 
northern  languages,  as  deduced  from  one  comtnoii  Itock.  Lite- 
rature, however,  is  nuich  obliged  to  him  for  having  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  of  his  other  works,  (jpened  a  new  field  of  obfer- 
vatious  and  difcoverics.  In  enumerating  our  learned  friend's 
dilTertations,  we  find  ourfelves  at  a  lofs  whether  we  (hoiiid  fol- 
low the  order  of  fubjed^s,  or  of  tinie  ;  neither  is  It  cafy  to 
accouiU  for  their  furpriiing  variety  and  quick  fucceinon.  The 
truth  is,  that  his  eagernefs  after  knowledge  was  fuch,  as  to 
embrace  almofl;  witli  equal  facility  all  its  branches,  and  with 
equal  zeal  to  afcertain  the  merit  of  inventions,  and  afcribe  to 
their  refpeilive,  ar.d  fometimes  unknown,  authors,  the  glory  of 
the  difcovery.  Many  operations,  which  the  ancients  have  tranf- 
mittcd  to  U-",  have  been  thouglit  fabulous,  merely  from  our  igno- 
rance of  the  art  by  which  they  were  performed.  Thus  the 
burning  of  the  {hips  of  the  Rom.ans  at  a  confulerable  diftance, 
during  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  by  Archimedes,  would,  perhaps, 
Itill  continue  to  be  exploded,  had  not  the  celebrated  M.  BufFoa 
in  France  fliewn  the  pollibility  of  it,  by  prefenting  and  defcrib- 
ing  a  Model  of  a  Speculum,  or  rather  Ademblage  of  Mirrors, 
by  which  he  could  fet  fire  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  hundred  feet. 
In  the  contriving  indeed,  though  not  in  the  executing  of  fuch  an 
apparatus,  he  had  in  fome  meafure  been  foreflalled  by  a  writer 
now  very  little  known  or  read.  This  Dr.  Parfons  proved  in  a 
very  fatisfaclory  manner  ;  and  he  had  the  pleafure  to  find  the 
French  philofopher  did  not  refufe  to  the  Jefuit  tiis  (hare  in  the 
invention,  and  was  not  at  all  offended  by  thcliberty  he  had  taken. 
Another  French  difcovery,  I  mean  a  new  kind  of  painting- 
fathered  upon  the  ancients,  was  reduced  to  its  real  value,  in  a 
paper  which  flievved  our  author  was  polfeiTed  of  a  good  talie  for 
the  fine  arts:  and  I  am  informed?  that  his  (kill  in  mufic  was  by 
no  ir.eans  inferior,  and  that  his  favoiiriie  amufement  was  the 
flute.  Riciily,  it  appears  from  thefe  performances,  did  our 
author  merit  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  which  long  ago  had  ailociated  him  to  its  laboius.  To 
another  fociety,  founded  upon  the  great  principles  of  humanity, 
patriotifm,  and  natural  emulation,  he  imdoubtedly  was  greatly 
nfeful  (  u'J.  He  affiited  at  moil:  of  their  general  meetings  and 
committees  ;  and  was  for  many  years  chairman  to  that  of  A<;Ti- 
cidture  ;  always  equally  ready  to  point  tint  and  to  proitiote  ufeful 
improvements,  and  to  oppofe  the  interefted  views  of  fraud  and 
ignorance,  fo  in feparable  from  very  cxten five  airociations.  No 
fooner  was  this  Society  [x]  formed,  than  Dr.  Parfons  became  a 

[u]  The   Society  for   the  Encourage-  Dr.  Fothcrgill,  and  other  refpedable  pbyli- 

menc  of  Arts,    Manufd-fturcs,  and  Com-  cians,   licentiates,  in  vindication  ot"  tlieir 

mercc.  He  likewifewasjaiVociatedtotheOc-  privileges:  where,  icfhould  feetn,  this  eu- 

conomic;i1  Society  at  Berne,  Dec.  iG,  176'5.  logy  was  intended  to  be  pronounced. 
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member  of  it.  Intimately  convinced  of  the  noblenefs  of  its 
views,  though  from  his  rtation  in  life  little  concerned  in  its  fuc- 
cefs,  he  grudged  neither  attendance  nor  expence.  Neither  am- 
bitious of  taking  the  lead,  nor  fond  of  oppofition,  he  joined  in 
any  meafiire  he  thought  right ;  and  fubmitted  chearfuily  to  the 
fentiments  of  the  majority,  though  againft  his  own  private 
opinion.  The  juft  ideas  he  had  of  the  dignity  of  our  profelFion, 
as  well  as  of  the  common  links  which  ought  to  unite  all  its 
members,  notwithftanding  the  differences  of  country,  religion, 
or  places  of  education,  made  him  bear  im.patiently  the  fhackles 
laid  upon  a  great  number  ot  refpeflable  pra£titIoners  ;  he  wifhed, 
fondly  wiihed,  to  fee  thefe  broken  ;  not  with  a  view  of  empty 
honour  and  dangerous  power,  but  as  the  only  means  of  ferving 
mankind  more  eifeftually,  checking  the  progrefs  of  dcfigning 
men  and  illiterate  practitioners,  and  difFufmg  through  the  whole 
body  a  fpirit  of  emulation,  l^hough  by  trequent  difappoint- 
ments  he  forefaw,  as  well  as  we,  the  little  chance  of  a  fpeedy 
redrefs,  he  nobly  perfifled  in  the  attempt ;  and,  iiad  he  lived  to 
the  final  event,  would  undoubtedly,  like  Cato,  ftill  have  pre- 
ferred the  conquered  caufe  to  that  fupported  by  the  gods.  After 
having  tried  to.  retire  from  bufinefs  and  from  London,  for  the 
fake  of  his  health,  and  having  difpofed  of  moft  of  his  books  with 
that  view,  he  found  it  inconfiltent  with  his  happinefs  to  forfake 
all  the  advantages  which  a  long  refidence  in  the  capital,  and  the 
many  connexions  he  had  formed,  had  rendered  habitual  to  him. 
He  therefore  returned  to  his  old  hoafe,  and  died  in  it,  after  a 
fliort  illnefs,  April  4,  1770.  The  flyle  of  our  friend's  compo- 
fitions  was  fufficientiy  clear  in  dcfcriptk)n,  though  in  argument 
not  fo  cl(»fe  as  could  have  been  wilhcd.  Full  of  his  ideas,  he 
did  not  always  fo  difpofe  and  connecl  them  together,  as  to  pro- 
duce in  the  minds  of  his  readers  that  convi6lion  which  was  in 
Iiis  own.  He  too  mi:ch  df  fpifed  thofe  additional  graces  which 
command  attention  when- joined  to  Icarniiig,  obfervation,  and 
found  rcafoning.  Let  us  hope  that  his  exauijilc  and  fpirit-  will 
animate  all  his  colleagues  ;  and  that  thofe  practitioners  who  are 
in  the  fame  circumJlances  will  be  irduced  to  join  their  brethren, 
fi:re  to  find  amongii  them  thofe  great  blefTings  of  life,  freedom, 
equality,  information,  and  triendihip.  As  loiig  as  thefe  great 
principles  Ihall  fubfifl  m  this  Society,  and  I  trull  they  will  out- 
] alt  ihe  longed  li\er,  there  is  v.o  doubt  but  the  members  will 
ir.cct  with  the  reward  honeft  men  are  ambitious  of,  the  appro- 
bation of  their  confcicnce,  tlie  elkcm  of  the  virtuous,  the 
remembrance  oi  poftcrity.'' 

PARTHENAY  (John  dk ),  lord  of  Soubife,  an  heroic  leader 
amorg  the  jProteftants  of  France,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient 
family  of  his  nume,  and  born  about  1512.  He  chofe  the  pro- 
fcflion  of  arms  J  and,   having  diiUnguiflied  himfelf  in  it,  was 
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appointed  to  command  Henry  II's  troops  in  Italy  about  1550. 
Before  he  left  Italy,  he  imbibed  the  fentiments  of  the  reformed 
religion,  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  under  the  anfpices  of  Rence, 
ditchefs  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France;  who 
gave  fanctuary  to  fome  Huguenot  preachers,  and  embraced  their 
doctrine.  The  general  had  fome  conneclion  with  this  dutchefs, 
his  mother  having  been  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  queen 
Anne  of  Brittany,  who  procured  her  marriage  with  his  father 
in  1507,  and  in  1536  appointed  her  govcrnefs  to  this  dutchefs 
of  Ferrara,  that  queen's  daughter.  The  new  convert,  on  his 
return  to  France,  applied  himfelf  with  extraordinary  zeal  to 
propagate  his  principles  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Sou- 
bife  ;  and  he  fucceedcd  fo  well,  that,  in  a  little  time,  the  mafs 
was  there  forfaken  by  a  great  part  of  the  people. 

Soubife  alfo  held  frequent  conferences  with  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  queen-mother  of  Henry  III.  who  became  in  her  heart 
his  profelyte,  though  fhe  had  not  courage  enough  to  declare  it 
openly ;  and  the  dutchefs  of  Montpenfier,  who  was  always  pre- 
fent  at  thefe  conferences,  was  fo  much  wrought  upon  by  Sou- 
bife's  difcourfe,  that  fhe  defired,  on  her  death-bed,  to  have  the 
"facrament  adminiftered  to  her  according  to  the  Calviniflical  form. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  queen-mother,  when  lliecame  to  be 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  infancy  of  Charles  IX.  ap- 
pointed Parthenay  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  young 
monarch  in  1561  ;  and  he  was  likewife  created  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  The  fame  year,  the  prince  of  Conde, 
the  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  was  alfo  fet  at  liberty:  and,  ia 
the  very  beginning  of  the  religious  war,  that  prince,  looking  oa 
the  large  city  of  Lyons,  which  had  declared  for  the  Proteft- 
ant  caufe,  as  not  in  fafe  hands  under  the  baron  d'Adrets,  appointed 
Soubife  to  that  important  command  in  1562  ;  and  he  anfwcred 
fully  all  the  expedcations  which  the  prince  had  conceived  of  him. 
In  that  place  he  performed  many  brave  a£lions,  and  refolutely 
kept  the  city  ;  defending  it  etfeclually  againft  all  difficulties 
both  from  force  and  artifice.  The  duke  of  Nevers  befieged  it 
to  no  purpofe,  and  the  queen-mother  attempted  in  vain  to  over- 
reach iiim  by  negociatibns.  He  perfevered  in  rnaintainins;  and 
promoting  the  Proteftant  caufe  with  unabated  ardour  tili  his 
death,  in  1566,  v/hen  he  was  about  fifty-four. 

Parthenay,  in  1553,  ^^^  married  Antoinette  Bouchard,  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  houfe  of  Aubeterre  ;  by  whom  he  had  only  one 
child,  a  daughter:  who  has  more  ftridlly  a  right  to  a  place  in  this 
work  than  her  father,  and  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  enfuing  article. 

PARTHENAY  (Catherine  de),  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
the  preceding,  whofe  courage  and  conftancy  in  the  caufe  of  Cal- 
vinifm  (he  likewife  inherited ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
this  fortitude  was  joined  to  a  good  fhare  of  wit,  and  no  con- 
temptible 
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temptible  turn  for  poetry.  This  appears  from  fome  poems, 
which  fhe  publifhed  in  1572,  when  fhe  could  not  be  above 
eighteen,  fmce  her  father's  marriage  was  in  1553.  She  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  the  author  of  an  **  Apology  for  Henry  IV." 
which  was  printed  as  her's  in  the  new  edition  of  her  "  Journal 
of  Henry  HI."  D'Aubigny  afliires  us,  that  the  king  (hewed  it 
to  him  as  a  piece  written  in  her  ftyle.  Bayle  declares,  that  who- 
ever wrote  it  is  a  perfon  of  wit  and  genius.  She  wrote  alfo 
tragedies  and  comedies  ;  and  particularly  the  tragedy  of  "  Holo- 
femes,"  which  was  reprefented  on  the  theatre  of  Rochelle  in 
1574.  She  was  married  in  1568,  being  only  fourteen,  to 
Charles  de  Quellence,  baron  dc  Pont,  in  Brittany  ;  who,  upon 
the  marriage,  took  the  name  of  Soubife  :  and  under  this  name 
is  mentioned  with  honour  in  the  mod  remarkable  occurrences 
of  the  civil  wars  of  PVance.  He  was  taken  prifcner  at  the 
battle  of  Jarnac  in  1569,  and  made  his  efcape  by  a  very  artful 
ftratagem.  La  None  having  been  wounded  the  next  year  at  the 
fiege  of  Fontenai-le-Comte,  Soubife  commanded  in  chief,  and 
took  the  place.  The  fame  year  he  received  two  wounds  at  the 
fiege  of  Saintes.  But  the  moll:  furpriling  incident  in  his  life  is, 
that,  not  long  after  this  fiege,  a  fuit  was  commenced  againil  him 
for  impotency,  by  his  mother-in-law  the  famous  Antoinette  Bou- 
chard, already  mentioned,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce. 

Bayle,  who  lo\-es  to  expatiate  upon  fuch  fubje6ts,  amufes 
himfelf  here  as  ufual  ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the 
fubjefl  afforded  him  but  too  fair  an  opportunity.  Under  the 
article  Quellence,  he  takes  it  up  ntore  ferioufly,  and  very  feverely 
cenfures  this  proceeding.  This  fuit  was  ftill  depending,  when 
the  baron  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  religion  in  the  general  maffacrc 
of  the  Proteflants  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  157 1. 
This  however  was  dying  in  the  bed  of  honour  ;  and  the  more  fo, 
as  he  was  not  killed  till  after  he  had  fought  for  his  life  like  a 
lion.  He  made  fo  long  a  relillance,  that  thofe  who  faw  he  did 
not  yield,  till  he  was  pierced  through  like  a  fieve,  gave  this  tef- 
timony  of  him,  "  that  he  was  more  than  man  in  battles,  if  he 
was  lefs  than  fuch  in  the  nuptial  bed."  What  followed  is  yet 
rnoft  aftonifhing.  When  his  body,  thus  butchered,  was,  in  its 
turn,  among  the  reft,  dragged  to  the  gate  of  the  Louvre,  in  pre- 
fence  of  their  majcfties  and  the  whole  court,  fcveral  of  the  court- 
ladies  came  out  o,""  their  apartments  ;  and,  without  being  fliocked 
at  the  barbarous  fpedacle,  gazed  in  the  molt  immodell  manner 
on  the  naked  bodies.  They  fixed  their  eyes  particularly  on  that 
of  Du  Pont,  and  furveyed  it  with  great  attention,  in  order  to 
difcover,  if  poffible,  the  caufe  or  marks  of  the  defc6l  with  which 
he  was  charged.  Very  different  was  the  behaviour  of  his  wife, 
who  had  not  only,  out  of  decency,  declined  the  profecution  in 
his  lifetime,  but,  after  his  death,  svrotc  feveral  <*  Elegies"  upon 
i  her 
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her  Ws ;  to  which  (he  added  alfo  fome  on  the  death  of  the 
admiral,  and  other  illuilrious  perfonages. 

Having  thus  done  honour  to  the  manes  of  her  firft  hu(band> 
(he  entered  into  a  fecond  marriage,  in  1575,  with  Renatus  vif- 
count  Rohan,  the  fecond  of  that  name  ;  who  leaving  her  a  widov/ 
in  1586,  though  (he  was  not  yet  above  thirty-two,  (he  refolved 
rot  to  engage  in  a  third  match  for  the  fake  of  her  children,  to 
the  care  and  education  of  whom  fhe  applied  her  whole  thoughts ; 
and  her  care  was  crowned  with  all  the  fuccefs  fhe  could  promife 
herfelf  from  it. 

Her  eldelf  fon  was  the  celebrated  duke  de  Rohan,  who  afTerted 
the  Protellant  caufe  with  fo  much  vigour  during  the  civil  wars, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Her  fecond  fon  was  duke  de  Sou- 
bife.  She  had  alfo  three  daughters;  Henrietta,  who  died  in 
1629  unmarried  ;  and  Catherine,  who  married  a  duke  of  Deux- 
ponts  in  1605.  It  was  this  lady  who  made  the  memorable  reply 
to  Henry  IV.  when,  attraded  by  her  beauty,  he  had  declared  a 
violent  paffion  for  her:  *'  I  am  too  poor,  fire,  to  be  your  wife, 
and  too  nobly  born  to  be  your  miftrefs."  She  died  in  1607. 
The  third  daughter  was  Anne,  who  furvived  all  her  brothers  and 
fillers,  and  inherited  both  her  mother's  genius  and  magnanimous 
fpirit.  She  was  never  married,  and  lived  with  her  mother,  and 
with  her  bore  all  the  calamities  of  the  fiege  of  Rochelle.  T'he 
daughter's  refolution  was  worthy  of  renown  ;  but  the  mother's 
magnanimity  Avas  ftill  more  wonderful,  confidering  how  far  fhe 
was  advanced  in  age,  being  then  in  her  feventy-fifth  year. 
They  were  reduced,  for  three  months,  to  the  neceffity  of  living 
upon  horfe-flefh  and  four  ounces  of  bread  a-day.  Yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  wretched  condition,  fhe  wrote  to  her  fon,  "  to  go 
on  as  he  had  begun;  and  not  let  the  confideration  of  the  extremity, 
to  which  fhe  was  reduced,  prevail  upon  him  to  a6l  any  thing  to 
the  injury  of  his  partv,  how  great  foever  her  fifff-rings  might 
be."  In  Ihort,  tlie  and  her  daughter  refufed  to  be  included  in 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  and  remained  prifoners  of  war. 
They  were  conveyed  to  the  caftle  of  Niort,  Nov.  2,  1628  ;  and 
fhe  died  in  1631,  aged  77. 

PARUTA  (Paul),  a  noble  Venetian,  born  in  1540,  made 
himfelf  diltinguifhed  by  his  learning  and  (kill  in  afPairs  of  the 
(late.  He  was  at  firit  hiiloriographer  of  the  Republic,  and 
aftcrwartls  raifcd  to  the  very  firft  employs.  He  was  nominated 
to  fevcral  eir.balTies,  became  governor  of  Brelcia,  and  at  length 
was  elcfted  procurator  of  St..  Mark  ;  all  which  lituations  he 
filled  with  great  abilities  and  probity.  He  died  in  1598.  There 
are  extant  by  him,  **  Notes  upon  Tacitus;"  *'  Political  Dif- 
courfes  ;"  "  A  Treatife  of  the  Perfe£lion  of  the  Political  Life  ;" 
and,  "  A  Hiftory  of  Venice  froin  1513  to  1572,  with  the  V/ar 
Vol.  XII.  £  of 
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of  Cyprus."  Philip  Paruta  publifhed  vaft  colleftions  on  the 
Medals  of  Sicily,  in  folio,  i6r2. 

PAS  (Antoine  de)  marquis  of  Feuquieres,  a  celebrated 
French  officer,  and  auihof- of  fome  valuable  memoirs,  was  born 
in  1648,  but  did  not  greatly  fignalize  himfelf  by  his  military 
talents  till  he  was  40  years  old.  It  was  then  in  Germany  that 
he  performed  fo  extraordinary  fervices,  at  the  head  of  only  1000 
horfe,  that  in  the  enfuing  year,  1689,  ^^  '^^'^^  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  marefchal-de-camp.  He  then  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
greatly  in  Italy,  and  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant-general  in 
1693^  In  this  capacity  he  ferved  till  his  death  in  1711.  Before 
his  death  he  wrote  to  folicit  the  prote6lion  of  Louis  XIV.  for 
his  only  fon,  and  was  fuccefsful  in  his  application.  The  mar- 
quis of  Feuquieres  was  an  excellent  officer,  of  great  theoretical 
knowledge,  but  of  a  fevere  and  cenforious  turn,  and  rendered 
not  the  lefs  fo  by  being  difappointed  of  the  marefchal's  ftatF.  It 
was  faid  by  the  wits,  **  that  he  was  evidently  the  boldell  man  in 
Europe,  fuice  he  flept  among  100,000  of  his  enemies,"  meaning 
his  foldiers.  His  *'  Memoirs,"  are  extant  in  4to,  and  in  four 
volumes  i2mo.  They  contain  the  hiitory  of  the  generals  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  except  that  the  author  fometimes  mifrepre- 
fents,  for  the  fake  of  cenfuring,  are  efteemed  as  among  the  bell 
books  on  the  art  military.  The  clearnefs  of  the  ilyle,  the 
variety  of  the  fa£ts,  the  freedom  of  the  refledlions,  and  the  faga- 
city  of  the  obfervations,  render  thefe  Memoirs  well  worthy  of 
the  attention,  not  only  of  officers,  but  of  all  enlightened  ftudents 
and  politicians. 

PASCAL  (Blaise),  a  French  divine,  and  one  of  the  greateft 
geniufcs  that  the  world  has  produced,  was  born  at  Clermont  in 
Auvcrgncjjune  19,  1623  j  y].  His  father,  Stephen  Pafcal,  born  in 
1588,  and  of  an  ancient  family,  was  preiident  of  the  court  of  aids  in 
his  province  :  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  an  able  mathematician, 
and  a  friend  of  Des  Cartes.  Having  an  extraordinary  tender- 
nefs  for  this  child,  his  only  fon,  he  quitted  his  office  in  his  pro- 
vince, and  went  and  fettled  at  Paris  in  1631,  that  he  might  be 
quite  at  leifure  for  the  Inftruclion  of  him  :  and  Blaife  never  had 
any  mailer  but  his  father.  From  his  infancy  he  gave  proofs  of 
a  very  extraordinary  capacity,  for  he  dcfircd  to  know  the  reafon 
of  every  thing;  and  when  good  reafon s  were  not  given  him, 
he  would  feek  for  better  :  nor  would  he  ever  yield  his  affent,  but 
upon  fuch  as  appeared  to  him  well  grounded.  There  was  room 
to  fear,  that  with  fuch  a  calt  of  mind  he  would  fiill  into  free- 
thinking,  or  at  lead  into  heterodoxy  ;  yet  he  was  always  very 
far  from  any  thing  of  this  nature.  His  fiflcr,  madam  Perier, 
relates,  that  he  was  not  only  free  from   all  the  vices  of  youth, 

[y]  Vie  de  M.  Pafcal,  par  M.  Perier  ti  S«ur.  Bv-lc's  Did.  in  art.  Pafc.^1.  Bailee 
Jugcmcn',  <kc.  torn.  vi. 
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but,  \vhat  is  more  ftrange  in  one  of  his  genius  and  characEler,  was 
never  inclined  to  libertinifm  in  religion,  but  always  confined  his 
curiofity  to  things  natural.  The  reafon  of  it,  (he  adds  from  his 
own  information,  was,  that  "  his  father,  having  himfelf  a  great 
reverence  for  religion,  had  infpired  it  into  him  in  his  infancy  ; 
and  given  him  this  for  a  maxim,  that  every  thing  which  is  the 
objecf  o{  faith  cannot  be  the  objefl  of  reafon,  and  much  Icfs 
fubjedl  to  it.  And  hence  it  was,  that  he  never  was  moved  by 
the  difcuurfes  of  free-thinkers  ;  whom  he  looked  on  as  a  fort  of 
people,  who  knew  not  the  nature  of  faith,  but  were  polfelfed  of 
this  falfc  principle,  that  human  reafon  was  above  all  things." 

What  is  told  of  his  manner  of  learning  the  mathetnaiics,  as 
well  as  the   progrefs  he  quickly  made   in   that  fcience,  feems 
ahr.od  miraculous.     His  father,  perceiving  in  him  an  e.xtraor- 
dinary  inclination  to  reafoning,  was  afraid  that  the  knowledge 
of  the   mathematics  would  hinder  his  learning  the   languages. 
He  kept  him,  therefore,  as  much  as  he  could,  from  all  notions 
of  geometry  ;  locked  up  all  his  books  of  that  kind  ;  and  refrained 
even  from  fpeaking  of  it  in  his  prefence.     He  cculd  not  however 
make  his  fon  refrain  from   muling  upon  proportions  ;  and  one 
day  furprifed  him  at  work,  with  charcoal   upon   his  chamber- 
floor,  and  in  the  midfl:  of  figures,  he  afked  him,  *'  what  he  was 
doing.'"  **  I  am   fearching,"  fays  Pafcal,   "  for  fuch  a  thing;" 
which  was  juft  the  32d  propofiiion  of  the  firff  book  of  Euclid. 
He  afked  him  then,  "  how  he  came  to  think  of  this  f'  "  It  was," 
fays  Pafcal,  "  becaufe  I  found  out  fuch  another  thing:''  and  fo 
going  backward,  and  ufing  the  names  of  "  bar"  and  "  roimd," 
he  came  at  length  to  the  definitions  and  axioms  he  had  formed 
to  himfelf.     Dies  it  not  feem   miraculous,  that  a  boy  fhould 
work  his  way  into  the  heart  of  a  mathematical  book,  without 
ever  having  feen  that  or  any  other  book  upon  the  fubj.dl,  or 
knowing  any  tiling  of  the  terms?     Yet  we  are  alTured  of  the 
trmh  of  this  by  madam  Perier,  and  feveral  other  writer?,  the 
credit  of  wh.ofe  teftimony  cannot  reafonably  be  queflioned.      He 
had,   from  hcncreforward,  full  liberty  to  indulge  his  genius  in 
mathematical   purfuits.     He   underltood  Euclid's  Elements,    as 
foon  as  he  cad  his  eyes  upon  them:  and  this  was  not  flrange } 
for,  as  wc  have  feen,  he  had  gone  exactly  in  the  fame  path 
before.     At  fixteen,  he  wrote  a  *'  Treatife  of  Conic  Se6lions," 
which   was   accounted  by  the  moft  learned   a  mighty  effort  of 
g'-nitis :  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  Des  Cartes,  who  had 
been  in  Holland  a  long  lime,   fhould,  upon  reading  it,  choofe  to 
believe,  that  Mr.  Pafcal,  the  fither,  was  the  real  author  of  it. 
Ai  nineteen,  he  contrived  an  admirable  arithmetical  machine, 
wliich  was  efteem'.d  a  very  wonderful  thing:  and  at  twenty- 
three,  having  feen  the  Torricellian  experiment,  he  invented  and 
tried  a  great  number  of  other  new  experiments. 

E  2       "  After 
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After  he  had  laboured  abundantly  in  mathematical  and  philo- 
fophical  difquifitions,  he  forfook  thofe  Ihidies,  and  all  human 
learning,  at  once;  and  determined  to  know  nothing  for  the 
future,  but  Jefus  Chrift,  and  him  crucified.  He  was  not  twenty- 
four,  when  (he  reading  of  fome  pious  books  had  put  him  upon 
taking  this  holy  refolution:  and  he  became  as  great  a  devotee  as 
any  age  has  produced.  Bayje  fays,  that  **  the  extraordinary 
devotion  of  fo  excellent  a  mathematician,  and  fo  great  a  philo- 
fopher,  may  ferve  to  refute  the  libertines,  who  cannot  now  tell 
us,  that  none  but  fmall  wits  have  any  piety.  He  owns,  that  it 
is  indeed  rare  to  fee  great  devotion  in  fuch  perfons;  and  he 
thinks  we  may  fay  in  this  cafe,  what  the  abbot  Furetiere  faid  of 
attornies,  viz.  I'here  are  fome  faints  who  have  been  advocates, 
bailiffs,  nay  even  phyficians  and  comedians :  and  there  is  no 
profeflion,  but  what  hath  produced  faints,  except  that  of  an 
attorney."  Pafcnl  now  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  a  (late  of 
prayer  and  mortification:  he  had  always  in  his  thoughts  thefe 
great  maxims,  of  renouncing  all  pleafure,  and  all  fuperfiuity; 
and  this  he  pracli fed  with  rigour  even  in  his  illneffes,  to  which 
he  was  frequently  fubjeil,  being  of  a  very  infirm  habit  of 
body.  When  fickncfs  obliged  him  to  feed  fomewhat  delicately, 
he  took  great  care  not  to  relifh  or  tafte  \vhat  he  eat.  He 
had  no  violent  affeclion  for  thofe  he  loved;  he  thought  it 
fmful,  fince  a  man  pofTefTes  a  heart  which  belongs  only  to  God, 
He  found  fault  with  fome  difcourfes  of  his  filter,  which  (he 
thought  very  innocent ;  as,  if  (he  had  faid  upon  occafion  that 
fne  had  feen  a  beautiful  woman,  he  would  be  angry,  and  tell 
her,  that  (lie  might  raife  bad  thoughts  in  footmen  and  young 
people.  He  frequently  wore  an  iron  girdle  full  of  points  next 
to  his  fkin,  and  when  any  vain  thought  came  into  his  head,  or 
when  he  took  particular  pleafure  in  any  thing,  he  gave  himfelf 
fome  blows  with  his  elbow,  to  redouble  the  prickings,  and  to 
recall  himfelf  to  his  duty.  In  the  four  lafl:  years  of  his  life,  his 
chief  diverfion  was  to  go  and  vifit  the  churches,  where  fome 
reliqucs  were  expofed,  or  fome  folemnity  obfervcd;  and  be- 
caufe  he  did  this  wiih  much  devotion  and  fimplicity,  a  certain 
very  virtuous  perfon  took  occafion  to  obferve,  that  **  the  grace  of 
God  difcovers  itfclf  in  great  geniufes  by  little  things,  and  in 
common  ones  by  great  things."  His  humility  was  fuch,  that 
he  would  not  fuffer  any  one  to  wait  on  him;  and  the  curate  of 
St.  Stephen  du  Mont,  who  favv  him  in  his  laft  ficknefs,  very 
frequently  faid,  "  He  is  a  child,  he  is  humble,  he  fubmits  like 
a  little  child." 

Though  Fafcal  hnd  thus  ablhacled   himfelf  from  the  world, 

yet  he  could  not  forbear  paying  fome  attention  to  what  was  doing 

in  it;  and  he  even  interefted  himfelf  in  the  conlcft  between  the 

Jefuits  and  the  janfcnills.     The  JcTnits,  though  they  had  the 

I  pops* 
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popes  and  kings  on  their  lide,  were  yet  decried  by  the  people ; 
who  brought  up  afrefli  againft  them  the  anallination  of  Henry 
the  Great,  and  all  the  old  ftories  that  were  likely  to  make  them 
odious.  Pafcal  went  farther  ;  and  by  his  "  Provincial  Letters," 
publifhed  in  1656,  under  the  name  of  Louisde  Montalte,  made 
them  the  fiibjedl  of  ridicule.  "  Thcfe  letters,"  fays  Voltaire  [z], 
*'  may  be  confidercd  as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  humour. 
The  bert  comedies  of  Moliere  have  not  more  wit,  than  the  firft 
part  of  thefe  letters;  and  the  fublimity  of  the  latter  part  of  them 
is  equal  to  any  thing  in  Bofluet.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  th^ 
%vhole  book  was  built  upon  a  falfe  foundation  ;  for  the  extra- 
vagant notions  of  a  few  Spanifh  and  Flemifh  Jefuits  were  art- 
fully afcribed  to  the  whole  fociety.  Many  abfurdities  might 
likewife  have  been  difcovered  among  the  Dominican  and  Fran- 
cifcan  cafuKls;  but  this  would  not  have  anfwered  the  purpofe, 
for  the  whole  raillery  was  to  be  levelled  only  at  the  Jefuits. 
Thefe  letters  were  intended  to  prove,  that  the  Jefuits  had  formed 
a  defign  to  corrupt  mankind ;  a  defign,  which  no  fedl  or  fociety 
ever  had,  or  can  have."  Here,  however,  Voltaire  is  not  alto- 
gether correal  ^  for  the  Jefuits  cited  by  Pafcal,  were  confidered 
as  oracles  by  their  order;  and  the  whole  fociety  always  atSled  fo 
fyftematically  as  a  body,  that  the  doctrines  of  one  may  be  im- 
puted to  the  reft,  more  fairly  than  in  any  other  clafs  of  men. 
Voltaire  calls  Pafcal  "  the  firll  of  their  fatirifts;  for  Defpreaux," 
fays  he,  "  muft  be  confidercd  as  only  the  fecond."  In  another 
place,  fpeaking  of  this  work  of  Pafcal,  he  fays,  that  "  exam- 
ples of  all  the  various  fpecies  of  eloquence  are  to  be  found  in 
it.  Though  it  has  been  now  written  almoft  an  hundred  years, 
yet  not  a  lingle  word  occurs  in  it,  favouring  of  that  viciilitude 
to  which  living  languages  are  fo  fubjcct.  Here  then  we  are  to 
fix  the  epocha,  when  our  language  may  be  faid  to  have  alTumed 
a  fettled  form.  The  biOiop  of  Lucon,  fon  of  the  celebrated 
Buify,  told  me,  that  afking  one  day  the  hi  (hop  of  Meaux,  what 
work  he  would  covet  moft  to  be  the  author  of,  fuppofing  his  own 
performances  fet  afide  i"  Bolfuet  replied,  The  Provincial  Letters." 
Thefe  *'  Letters"  have  been  tranflated  into  all  languages,  and 
printed  over  and  over  again.  Some  have  faid,  that  there  were 
decrees  of  formal  condemnation  againft  them ;  and  alfo,  that 
Pafcal  himfelf,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  detefted  them,  and  repented 
of  having  been  a  Janfenift:  but  both  thefe  particulars  are  falfe, 
and  without  foundation.  Father  Daniel  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
anonymous  author  of  a  piece  againft  them,  entitled,  '*  Th© 
Dialogues  of  Cleander  and  Eudoxus." 

Pafcal  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  19, 1662,  aged  39.   He  had  been  fome 
tinae  engaged  in  a  work  againft  Atheifts  and  Infidels,  but  did 

[z]  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  torn,  i'^  c.  35. 
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not  live  long  enough  to  digeft  the  materials  he  had  colle^lcd. 
What  was  found  annong  his  papers,  was  publifhed  under  the 
title  of  *<  Penfees,  &:c.  or,  Thoughts  upon  Religion  and  other 
Siibje6ls;"  and  has  been  much  admired.  After  his  death,  ap- 
peared alfo  two  other  little  tracls:  one  of  which  is,  *'  The  /Equi- 
librium of  Fluids;"  the  other,  "  The  Weight  of  the  Mafs  of 
Air."  We  prefume,  there  is  no  occafion  to  obferve,  that  he  was 
never  married:  he  could  fcarcely  avoid  thinking,  upon  his  prin- 
ciples, that  the  fort  of  gratifications  which  the  matrimonial  flate 
admits,  mud  have  fomething  in  them  of  the  nature  of  ijn  ;  or,  if 
not  linful,  at  leaft  inconfiflent  with,  and  much  below,  Ciirillian 
perfection.  To  err  on  the  fide  of  rigour,  is  not  the  ufiial  fault 
of  genius:  but  Pafcal  was  in  all  rtrfpecSts  lingular,  and  differed, 
not  only  from  ordinary  men,  but  from  other  men  of  genius. 
With  every  dedudlion  that  can  be  made  for  a  ftw  errors  arihng 
out  of  his  education,  Pafcal  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  human  nature  ;  and  if  a  few  have  rivalled  him  in 
talents,  no  man  of  equal  eminence  perhaps  can  be  found,  who 
lived  fo  innocently  as  Pafcal. 

PASOR  (Matthias^,  the  fon  of  George  Paror[A],  a  learned 
profelfor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew  in  the  academy  of  Herborne  [bJ, 
by  ApoUonia  his  wife,  daughter  of  Peter  Hendfchius,  a  fenator 
of  that  place,  was  born  there  April  12,  1599;  and, being  a  child  of 
great  hopes,  was  inilru61ed  in  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin 
there,  Mhen  the  plague  breaking  out,  he  was  fent  to  Marpurg  in 
1614.  Here  lie  palled  his  time  very  difagreeably  ;  being  ihunned 
as  an  infectious  perfon  by  the  profellbrs,  and  infulted  by  (oiy\e  of 
the  (hidents,  who  even  proceeded  to  beat  him,  in  revenge  for  the 
pretended  leverity  lliewn  them  by  his  father,  while  he  was  head 
Ichoolmadcr  at  Herborne.  This  treatment  forced  him  to  leave 
Marpurg;  and,  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Herborne, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  clofcly  to  his  Ifudies.  In  161 6,  he 
was  fent  10  Heidelberg;  and,  meeting  there  with  fkilful  profef- 
ibrs,  he  made  fuch  improvement,  th:it  he  was  entertaiiit-d  as  a 
tutor,  uhcre  he  taught  in  private  btUh  mathematics  and  Hebrew. 
He  was  honoured  alfo  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  by  the  univerfity, 
and  appointed  mathematical  protelVor  in  April,  1620;  but,  the 
Palatinate  being  invaded  not  long  alter,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for 
a  while.  As  foon,  however,  as  the  llorm  abated,  he  returneii 
to  the  duties  of  his  port,  and  fuffered  all  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  that  can  bo  imdgintd  before  he  quitted  it ;  which  waS 
not  till  it  was  invelted  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  troops,  in  Sept. 
1622,  when   he  was  not  only  ejeded,   but   loft  his  books  and 

[a]  Eayle,  Wood,  from   the  author's  fcveral  hooks ;  among  which  are,  "Lex. 

Life,  written  byhimtclt.  icon  et  Grammatics  Grneca  N.  'i'cii.m.  j"" 

[bJ   He  lived  nineteen  years  at  Her-  revifed  by  his  fon :  ''  Oritio  funebris  I'if- 

boriie,  whence  he   removed  to  Francker,  cutoris ;"    *•  Analyfis  Hefiodi ;"    "  Col- 

wherc  lie  died   in   1637.      He   publiihed  leKium  Hefiodcum,  &c." 
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MSS.  In  O^lober  he  returned,  through  tnany  difficulties,  to  his 
parents  at  Herborne,  wliere  he  found  a  comfortable  employment 
in  the  academy  till  1629;  and  then,  going  to  Lcyden,  conftantly 
attended  the  leclures  of  the  moft  eminent  Dutch  divines;  and 
had  conferences  with  Erpcnius  upon  the  Arabic  tongue,  and 
v.ith  Snellius  upon  divinity. 

After  a  few  weeks  Hay  at  this  univerfity,  he  crofTed  the  water 
to  England;  and,  bringing  proper  teflimonials  with  him  to 
Oxford,  was  incorporated  M.  A.  there,  in  June,  1624..  He 
began  to  teach  Hebrew  and  the  mathematics  privateJy,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  year  took  a  toiir  into  France  v.ith  fome  gentle- 
men of  Germany;  and  fpending  the  winter  at  Paris,  attended 
the  lefturcs  of  Gabriel  Sionita,  regius  profelfor  of  Syriac  and 
Arabic:  who,  having  left  off  reading  in  public  fome  years  for 
want  of  auditors,  was  prevailed  upon  by  Pafor  to  refume  thofe 
e^iercifes;  not  indeed  in  the  royal  college,  but  in  his  own  houfe. 
Having  inuch  improved  himfelf  under  this  excellent  inafter,  he 
returned  to  Oxford  in  1625,  and  had  chambers  in  Exeter-college  ; 
choofuig  to  refide  there,  notwithftanding  the  plague  had  difperfe-d 
the  ftudents,  rather  than  go  to  Ireland  with  Ulher,  archbifhop 
of  Armagh,  v/ho  offered  him  his  table  and  a  handfome  penfiou. 
As  foon  as  the  infedtion  ceafed,  he  had  fome  pupils,  eiiher  in 
divinity  or  the  Oriental  tongues;  and,  upon  his  petition,  was 
appointed  to  read  public  lectures  in  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac, 
twice  a  week  in  term  time,  in  the  divinity-fchool,  for  which  he 
was  handfomely  rewarded.  He  entered  upon  this  temporary 
profelforfhip  in  Oct.  1626;  and  exercifed  it  till  1629,  when 
he  accepted  an  invitaton  to  be  profeifor  of  moral  philofophy 
at  Groningen,  which  he  commenced  in  Auguft  the  fame 
year.  Upon  the  death  of  MuUer,  the  inatticmatical  pro- 
felTor,  fix  years  after,  Pafor  fucceeded  to  that  chair  ;  and,  in 
1645,  was  raifed  to  that  of  divinity,  of  which  faculty  he  was 
then  created  doctor.  On  this  occadon  he  refigned  his  mathema-. 
tical  profelTorfliip,  but  kept  that  of  moral  philofophy.  All 
thefe  favours  induced  him  to  remain  at  Groningen.  In  1653, 
he  made  a  vifit  to  Nallau,  his  native  country  ;  and,  going  ?.s 
far  as  Heidelberg,  was  entertained  with  great  civility  by  the 
Elector  Palatine^.  He  died  in  Jan,  1658,  at  Groningen,  having 
never  been  married. 

He  publilhed  no  books,  for  which  he  gave  two  admirable 
reafons  :  hrli,  "  Becaufe  he  was  not  willing  that  youth  Ihould 
be  diverted  from  reading  the  good  hooks  already  publilhed  ;"  and 
fecondly,  *'  Becaufe  he  did  not  care  that  the  book  fellers  ihould 
rifk  their  money." 

PASQUIER,  or  PAQUIER  (Stephen-,  a  learned  French- 
man, was  born  in  1528  at  Paris;  of  which  city  he  was  an 
advocate  in  parliament,  afterwards  a  counfellor,  and  at  laft  ad- 
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Vocate-general  in  the  chamber  of  accounts.  He  pleaded  many 
years  with  very  great  fuccefs  before  the  parliament,  where  he 
was  almoft  conllantly  retained  in  the  moft  curious,  difficult,  and 
delicate  caufes,  and  where  he  was  every  day  confulted  as  an 
oracle.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  ftudies  to  the  law; 
but  looked  occafionally  into  other  parts  of  learning,  and  trea- 
ftired  up  a  thoufand  curious  matters  in  the  literary  way.  Henry 
III.  gave  him  the  port  of  advocate  of  the  chamber  ol  accounts, 
which  he  filled  with  his  ufual  reputation,  and  refigned  it  foine 
time  after  to  Theodore  Paquier,  his  eldefl  fun.  He  was  natu- 
rally beneficent  and  generous;  agreeable  and  eafy  in  converfa- 
tion  ;  his  manner  fweet,  and  his  temper  pleafant.  His  life  was 
prolonged  to  the  age  of  eighty-feven;  when  feeling  the  laft  ifroke 
of  death,  he  clofed  his  own  eyes,  Aug.  31,  1615.  Hediedat 
Paris,  and  was  interred  there  in  the  church  of  St.  Severin. 

As  to  the  reft  of  his  chara6ler,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
wfth  ancient  hiftory  ;  and  efpecially  that  of  France,  as  appears 
from  his  writings.  But  in  one  of  thefe,  entitled,  '*  Les  Re- 
cherches,"  having  fallen  unmercifully  upon  the  Jefuits,  he  was 
attacked  by  father  GarafTe  in  a  work  written  exprefsly  againft 
it.  The  truth  is,  Paquier's  animofity  to  that  order  had  inlligated 
him  to  adopt  any  (lory,  though  ever  fo  improbable,  which  he  heard 
of  them  from  their  bittereft  enemies.  All  his  works,  however, 
abound  with  genius  and  Attic  fait,  and  are  full  of  graces  and 
urbanity,  ftridly  fo  called:  and,  what  is  moft  extraordinary, 
he  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  equally  for  a  poet  and 
a  lawyer.  His  works  were  printed  together  at  Trevoux,  and 
contain  his  *'  Recherches ;"  of  which  he  publifhed  the  firft 
book  in  1560,  and  alfo  fix  more  before  his  death  in  1621  ;  three 
new  books  were  taken  out  of  his  library,  with  fevera!  chapters, 
w^hich  were  added  to  the  preceding  books.  They  palled  through 
many  editions,  the  laft  of  which  came  out  in  1665.  2.  His 
**  Letters,"  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  at  Paris  in  1619, 
in  5  vols.  8vo.  3.  His  ''  Poems,"  confifting  of  one  book, 
**  Of  Portraits;"  fix  books  of  *'  Epigrams;"  and  a  book  of 
*'  Epitaphs."  But  in  this  collection  is  wanting,  his  "  Catechifm 
of  the  Jefuits;"  inftead  of  which  is  inferted,  the  letters  above- 
mentioned  of  his  fon  Nicolas.  Among  his  pieces  in  verfe,  his 
Flea,  "  La  Puce,"  is  the  moft  remarkable.  It  is  entitled, 
"  La  Puce  des  grands  tours  de  Poitiers,"  The  Flea  of  the  general 
feftion  of  Poitiers,  It  contains  feveral  poems  upon  the  famous 
flea,  which  Paquier  fpied  on  the  breaft  of  the  learned  Catharine 
de  Roche?,  in  a  vifit  to  her  on  the  extraordinary  felTions  at 
Poitiers  in  15C9. 

Paquier  left  three  fons  worthy  of  bearing  his  name.  The 
cldeft,  Theodore,  was  advocate-general  in  the  chamber  of  ac- 
counts. Nicolas,  mafter  of  requefts,  whofe  **  Letters"  were 
printed   in    1623,  at  Paris,  containing  feveral  difcourfes  upon 
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the  occurrences  in  France  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.  and  Guy,  who  was  auditor  of  the  accounts. 

PASSERAT  (John),  a  celebrated  profefTor  of  eloquence  in 
the  Royal  College  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  politell  writers  of  his 
time,  was  born  in  1534,  at  Troyes  in  Champagne.  His  father 
put  him  to  fchool  under  fo  fevere  a  mafter,  that  the  boy  ran 
from  him,  and  entered  firfl  into  the  fervice  of  a  farrier,  and 
afterwards  waited  upon  a  monk:  but,  growing  in  time  faga- 
cious  enough  to  fee  liis  folly,  he  returned  to  his  father,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  his  fludies  with  fo  much  diligence,  that  he  became  in  a 
fhort  time  able  to  teach  in  public.  In  that  capacity,  his  firil 
port  was  mafter  of  the  fecond  clafs  in  the  college  of  Du  Pleflis, 
from  which  he  removed  to  that  of  cardinal  Le  Moine:  but, 
being  obliged  to  retire  for  fome  time  from  Paris,  on  account  of 
the  plague,  on  his  return  he  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  of  teaching 
Latin.  At  length  he  took  up  a  refolution  to  ftudy  the  law;  for 
which  purpofe  he  went  to  Bourges,  and  fpent  three  years  under 
Cujaciiis;  but  at  laft  became  profelTbr  of  eloquence,  having 
obtained  that  chair  in  1572,  on  the  vacancy  which  happened  by 
the  aflailination  of  Ramus.  In  the  difcharge  of  this  pofl:  he 
grew  fo  eminent,  that  the  mod  learned  men  of  the  time,  and 
the  counfellors  of  the  fupreme  courts  at  Paris,  went  to  hear  his 
lectures.  He  was  an  indefatigable  fludent,  pafling  frequently 
whole  days  without  taking  any  food;  yet  to  an  extraordinary 
erudition  he  joined  an  uncommon  politenefs  of  manners,  having 
nothing  of  the  mere  fcholar,  except  the  gown  and  hood.  Thefe 
accompli fhments  brought  him  acquainted  with  all  the  people  of 
quality ;  but  he  contracted  an  intimacy  only  with  M.  de  Mefmes, 
in  whofe  houfe  he  lived  for  thirty  years,  till  his  death,  which 
was  occafioned  by  a  palfy,  in  1602. 

He  was  highly  efteemed  by  Ronfard,  Eelleau,  and  Baif ;  Des 
Portcs  wrote  a  fonnet  in  honour  of  him:  PafiTerat  ufed  to  fay, 
that  **  he  preferred  Ronfard's  verfes  made  for  the  chancellor 
I'Hopital  to  the  whole  dutchy  of  Milan."  He  wrote  Latin 
verfes  very  well.  That  age  produced  nothing  more  pure  and 
natural.  They  are  alfo  full  of  erudition,  and  have  a  politenefs 
which  diftinguiflies  them  from  the  productions  of  ordinary  poets ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  have  nothing  of  the  divine  fire  of 
enthufiafm,  which  ravilhes  the  reader  of  tafte.  His  chief  works 
are,  i.  **  Chant  d'allegrefle  pour  I'entree  de  Charles  IX.  en  fa 
ville  de  Troyes."  2.  "  Complainte  fur  la  mort  d'Adrien  Tur- 
nebe."  3.  "  Sonnets  fur  le  tombeau  du  Seigneur  de  la  Chatre." 
4.  **  Hymne  de  la  paix."  5.  "  Recueil  des  poefies,  Fran^oifes 
et  Latiiics."  6.  "  Orationes  et  praefationes."  7,  "  Conjec- 
tuarum  liber."  8.  **  De  literarum  inter  fe  cognatione  et  per- 
mutatione."  9.  **  Commentarii  in  Catullum,  Tibullum  et 
Propertium."      10.  "  Kalendae  Januaria:."      ii,  •♦  Oratio  de 
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Cxcitate."  12.  "  Notas  in  Petronii  Arbltri  fatyricon."  13.; 
**  Encomium  Afini."  Befides  which,  Gr^evius  tells  us,  that  he- 
had  met  with  academical  queftions  by  PafTerat  in  manufcript 
upon  fome  of  Cicero's  orations  [c],  out  of  which  he  tooic 
what  was  for  his  purpofe  in  illuftrating  that  author:  and  Pithou 
faid,  that  Paflerat  knew  nothing  elfe  but  Cicero. 

PASSERI  (Giovanni  Battista),  a  painter  and  a  poet,  of 
no  great  merit  in  either  line,  died  at  Rome  in  1679,  at  the  age 
of  about  feventy.  The  work  which  is  moft  likely  to  preferve 
his  name  is  his  "  Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 
tefls,  who  fiourifhed  at  Rome  in  his  own  time."  This  book  is 
full  of  curious  and  interefting  anecdf>tes,  and  was  publifhed  in 
Italian  at  Rome  in  1772.  Though  no  great  painter,  he  was  a 
difciple  of  the  famous  Dominichino,  and  though  his  fonnets 
were  bad,  one  of  them  is  faid  very  materially  to  have  promoted 
his  fortune. 

PASSERI  (Giuseppe),  nephew  of  the  former,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1654,  and  was  at  hrft  a  pupil  of  his  uncle,  but,  foon 
difcovering  the  inability  of  that  teacher,  became  the  difciple  of 
Carlo  Maratti.  Under  fuch  a  rnaiter  he  made  great  progrefs, 
and  became  famous.  His  ftyle  of  compolition  was  grand,  his 
colouring  like  that  of  his  mafter  Maratii,  his  invention  fruitful, 
and  his  exprcilion  natural  and  agreeable.  He  painted  hiftory, 
but  fucceeded  alfo  very  greatly  in  portraits.     He  died  in  1 7 14. 

PASSERI  (Giov.  Battista),  a  learned  Italian  antiquary 
and  philologer,  was  born  at  Gubio  in  the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  in 
Nov.  1694.  His  father,  who  was  a  phyfician  at  Todi,  defigiied 
him  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  which  accordingly  he  followed, 
but  purfued  with  it  that  of  antiquities,  for  which  he  had  a  flrong 
genius.  After  refiding  four  years  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Todi,. 
and  began  to  colle6l  the  antiquities  of  that  city  and  its  environs. 
In  1726,  he  turned  his  attention  chiefiy  tOi  the  Etrnfcan  antiqui- 
ties, and  collected  a  vail:  number  of  lamps,  which  he  arranged 
in  clalfcs.  Having  lolt  his  wife  in  1738,  after  twelve  years  of 
happy  union,  lie  became  an  ecclefialHc,  and  was  apoftolic  pro- 
thonotarv,  and  vicar-general  of  Pefara.  In  February,  178(^5  he 
was  overturned  in  his  carriage,  and  died  in  confequence  of  the 
fall.  His  works  are,  r.  **  Lucernas  ficliles  Mufei  Palferii,"  a 
fplendid  book  in  3  vols.-  folio.  He  had  drawn  up  a  fourth,  on 
the  laoips  of  the  Chriltians,  but  this  has  not  been  publifhed. 
Thefe  came  out  in  1739,  I743>  and  1751.  2.  "  Lettere  Ron- 
caglieli;"  Letters  from  his  villa  at  Roncaglia,  on  Etru.fcan  anti- 
quiti'-S,  1739.  rhere  were  feventeen  letters,  and  a  continuation 
was  afterwards  pnbliflied.  3.  "In  Thomas  Dempfteri  Libros 
dc  Etruria  regali  Paralipomena,  quibus  tabulae  eidem.  operi  addita; 
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lUuftrantur.  Acccdunt  differtatio  de  re  numaria  Etrnfcorum; 
de  nominibus  Etrufcorum;  et  notx  in  tabulas  Eugabinas,  au£iore 
1  Baptilb  PalTerio,"  folio  Lucas,  1767.  4.  *'  Picluras  Etruf- 
co;um  in  vafculis,  nunc  primunn  in  unum  collegia?,  explica- 
tionibiis  et  difiertationibus  iliiiftratas,"  Romx,  1767,  3  vols,  folio. 
5.  Manv  learned  dilfertations  publillicd  in  fevcral  colledlions; 
as,  for  example,  five  in  the  third  volume  of  Gori's  Alufcuin 
Etrufcuni;  De  Genio  domeftico,  de  Ara  fepulchrali,  de  fune- 
ribus  Etrufcorum,  de  Velciorum  familia,  de  Architedura  Etrufca. 
Thefe  are  all  full  of  the  mod  recondite  learning.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  thefe  fmaller  works,  fee  Saxius's  Onomaflicon,  vol. 
vi.  p.  ^64. 

PASSIONEI  (DoMiNico),an  Italian  cardinal,  famous  rather 
as  a  patron  of  letters,  than  as  a  v^riter,  and  employed  by  the 
fee   of    Rome   in  many   important  negotiations;  was   born  at 
FolFombrone   in   the   dutchy   of    Urbino,   in    1682.      Pallionei 
lludied  in  the  Clementine  college  at  Rome,  where  he  afterwards 
formed  that  vail  library  and  curious  colledtion  of  manufcripts, 
from  which  the  learned  world  has  derived  fo  much  advantage. 
In    1706,  he  attended  the  nuncio  Gualterio,    his   relation,  to 
Paris,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  moft  learned  men 
of  the  time,  and  examined  every  thing  that  deferved  attention. 
He  was  particularly  intimate  with  Mabillon,  and  Montfaucon. 
In  1708  he  went  into  Holland,  at  firll  for  the  fake  of  literary 
enquiries,  but  afterwards  as  a  kind  of  fecret  agent  for  the  pope 
at  the  Hague,  where  he  refided  four  years,  and  attended  the  con- 
grefs  at   Utrecht  in  1712.     On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  palTed 
through  Paris,  where  he  was  moft  gracioufly  and  honourably 
received  by  Louis  XIV.  who  gave  him  his  portrait  fet  with  dia- 
monds.    He  then  proceeded  to   Turin  to  accommodate   fome 
differences  between  the  pope  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  upon 
his  return  to  Rome  was  declared  prelldent  of  the  apoftolic  cham- 
ber.    In  the  two  congrelFes,  at  Bale  in  1714,  and  at  Soleure  in 
1715,  he  was  again  employed,  and  ftrongly  evinced  his  zeal, 
talents,  adivity,  prudence,   and  other  qualities  of  a  great  ne- 
gotiator.    His  account  of  this  emball'y  was  publilhed  in  1 738, 
in  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Ada  Legaiionis  Helveticae,"  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  ihodel  of  conduct  for  perfons  employed 
in  fuch  fervices.     Upon  the  acceflion  of  Clement  XII.  he  was 
fent  as  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  pronounced  the 
funeral  oration  of  prince  Eugene.     In  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent XIII.  v/hich  laited  from  1721  to  1724,  Pallionei  had  been 
made  archbifhop  of  Ephefus;  he  continued  in  favour  with  the 
fiicceiibrs  of  that  pope,  Benedid  XIII.  and  Clement  XII.  the 
latier  of  whom,  in  1738,   raifed  him  to  tlie  dignity  of  cardinal, 
having  at  the  fame  time  made  him  fecretarv  of  the  briefs,     Be- 
nedict XIV.  in  1755  made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  which 
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he  enriched  by  many  important  acceflions,  and  in  the  fame  year 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy,  under  the  peculiar 
title  of  Ajfocie  etranger.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  July,  1761,  at 
ihe  age  of  feventy-nine. 

Cardinal  Paflionei  did  not  write  much  befides  the  articles 
that  have  been  already  mentioned.  He  worked,  indeed,  with 
Fontanini,  in  revifmg  the  *'  Liber  diurnus  Romanorum  Pon- 
lificum,"  and  produced  a  paraphrafe  on  the  nineteenth  pfalm, 
■with  a  few  more  fmall  pieces:  but  he  was  moft  illuftrious  for 
his  enlightened  knoivledge  of  letters,  and  his  judicious  and  liberal 
patronage  of  learned  men,  and  ufeful  works  ;  an  example  but 
too  little  followed  in  the  prefent  age.  His  nephew,  Bene- 
dict PaHionei,  rendered  an  important  fervice  to  the  learned 
world  by  publifhing  at  Lucca,  in  1765,  a  folio  volume,  con- 
taining all  the  Greek  and  Latin  infcriptions  colleded  by  the 
cardinal.  His  valuable  colledion  of  antique  urns,  bas-reliefs, 
and  other  works  of  art,  was  difperfed  after  his  death. 

PATEL,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  a  native  of  France ;  but  nei- 
ther his  Chriftian  name,  his  age,  nor  the  mafter  under  whom  he 
ftudied,  are  known  to  the  writers  on  thefe  fubje£ts.  He  has  fome- 
timesbeen  called  the  French  Claude,  from  his  fuccefsful  imitation 
of  that  mafter.  In  his  figures  he  is  clearly  fuperior  to  him.  The 
forms  of  his  trees  are  elegant  and  free,  his  fcenery  rich,  and  his 
buildings  and  other  obje<5ts,  defigned  in  a  very  pleafing  manner. 
His  touch  is  light,  yet  firm;  his  colouring  generally  clear  and 
natural.  All  his  works  prove  that  he  ftudied  nature  with  nice 
obfervation,  and  his  choice  from  her  produ61ions  was  always 
agreeable.  In  France  he  is  fometimes  called,  Patel  le  tue^  or 
le bm  Patel-f  and  there  was  alfo  a  Patel  le  Jeune,  of  whom  ftill 
lefs  is  known. 

PATERCULUS  (Caius  Velleius),  an  ancient  Roman 
hiftorian,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ca:far,  was 
born  in  the  year  of  Rome,  735.  His  anccftors  were  ilhiftrioirs 
for  their  merit  and  their  offices  [d].  His  grandfather  efpoufcd 
the  party  of  Tiberius  Nero,  the  emperor's  father ;  but  being 
old  and  infirm,  and  not  able  to  accompany  Nero  when  he  re- 
tired from  Napks,  he  ran  himfelf  through  with  his  fword.  His 
father  was  a  foldier  of  rank,  and  fo  was  Paterculus  himfelf.  He 
was  a  military  tribune,  when  Caius  Caifar,  a  grandfon  of  Au- 
guilus,  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  in 
an  if!;md  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  the  y^^r  753.  He  com- 
manded the  cavalry  in  Germany  under  Tiberius,  and  accom- 
panied that  prince  for  nine  years  fuccelTively  in  all  his  expeditions. 
He  received  honourable  rewards  from  him  ;  but  we  do  not  find 
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that  he  was  preferred  to  any  higher  dignity  than  the  prxtorfliip. 
The  praifes  he  beftows  upon  Sejanus  give  fomc  probability  to 
the  conjedure,  that  he  was  looked  npon  as  a  friend  of  this  fa- 
vourite; and,  confequently,  that  he  was  involved  in  his  ruin. 
His  death  is  placed  by  Dodwcll  in  the  year  784,  when  he  was 
in  his  fiftieth  year. 

He  wrote  '*  An  Abridgement  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  in  two 
Books,"  which  is  very  curious.  His  purpofe  was  only  to  de- 
duce things  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  time  wherein 
he  lived,  but  he  began  his  work  with  things  previous  to  that 
memorable  asra :  for,  though  the  beginning  of  his  firft  book  is 
wanting,  we  yet  find,  in  what  remains  of  it,  an  account  of 
many  cities  more  ancient  than  Rome.  He  promifed  a  larger 
hiftory,  and  no  doubt  would  have  executed  it  well:  for  during 
his  military  expeditions  he  had  feen,  as  he  tells  us,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Afia-Minor,  and  other 
more  eaderly  regions,  efpecially  upon  the  fhores  of  the  Euxinc 
fca,  which  had  furnifhed  his  mind  with  much  entertaining  and 
ufeful  knowledge.  In  the  Abridgement  we  have  many  parti- 
culars related,  that  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found ;  and  this  makes 
it  the  more  valuable.  The  ftyle  of  Paterculus,  though  miferably 
difguifed  through  the  careleflnefs  of  tranfcribers,  and  impofliblc 
to  be  reliored  to  purity  for  want  of  manufcripts,  is  yet  mani- 
feftly  worthy  of  his  age,  which  was  the  time  of  pure  Latinity. 
The  greatell:  excellence  of  this  hiftorian  lies  in  his  manner  of 
commending  and  blaming  thofe  of  whom  he  fpeaks,  which  he 
does  in  the  fineft  terms  and  the  mod  delicate  exprellions.  He  is 
condemned,  and  indeed  with  the  grcateft  reafon,  for  his  par- 
tiality to  the  Houfe  of  Auguftus,  and  for  making  extravagant 
e»dogies,  not  only  upon  Tiberius,  but  even  upon  his  favourite 
Sejanus;  whom,  though  a  vile  and  cruel  monlter,  Paterculus 
celebrates  as  one  of  the  mofl  excellent  perfons  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth had  produced.  Lipfius,  though  he  praifes  him  in 
other  refpe£bs,  yet  cenfures  him  feverely  for  his  infmcerity  and 
partiality.  *'  Velleius  Paterculus  [e],"  fays  he,  '*  raifes  my 
indignation:  he  reprefents  Sejanus,  as  endowed  with  all  good 
qualities.  The  impudence  of  this  hiflorian!  But  we  know 
that  he  was  born,  and  died,  to  the  deftruflion  of  mankind. 
After  many  commendations,  he  concludes,  that  Livia  was  a 
woman  more  refembling  the  gods  than  men  :  and,  as  to  Tibe- 
rius, he  thinks  it  a  crime  to  fpeak  otherwife  of  him,  than  as  of 
immortal  Jove.  What  finccre  and  honeft  mind  can  bear  this? 
On  the  other  hand,  how  artfully  does  he  every  where  conceal  the 
great  qualities  of  Czefar  Germanicus  ?  how  obliquely  does  he 
ruin  the  reputation  of  Agrippina  and  others,  v/hom  Tiberius 
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was  thought  to  hate?  In  fhort,  he  is  nothing  but  a  court-prof- 
titute.  You  will  fay,  perhaps,  it  was  unfafe  to  fpeak  the  truth 
at  thofe  times:  I  grant  it;  but  if  he  could  not  write  the 
truth,  he  ought  not  to  have  written  lies:  none  are  called  to  ac- 
count for  filence."  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  has  made  a  very  jull 
remark  upon  this  occafion  :  *'  The  fame  fault,"  fays  he  |  f], 
*'  may  be  obferved  in  many  others,  who  have  written  the  hidory 
of  their  own  times,  with  a  defign  to  be  publifhed  while  they 
lived." 

It  is  ftrange,  that  a  work  fo  elegant  and  worthy  to  be  prc- 
ferved,  and  of  which,  by  reafon  of  its  fhortnefs,  copies  might 
be  fo  eafily  taken,  Ihould  have  been  fo  near  being  loft.  One 
manufcript  only  was  fortunately  found,  as  well  of  this  author 
among  the  Latins,  as  of  Hefychius  among  the  Greeks:  *'  in 
which,"  fays  a  great  critic  of  our  own  nation  [g],  "  the  faults  of 
the  fcribes  are  found  fo  numerous,  and  the  defeds  fo  beyond  all 
redrefs,  that,  notwitlillanding  the  pains  of  the  learnedeft  and 
acuteft  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  thefe  books  ftill  are,  and 
arc  like  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of  errors."  No  ancient  author 
but  Prifcian  makes  mention  of  Paterculus:  the  moderns  have 
done  him  infinitely  more  juftice,  and  have  illuitrattd  him  with 
notes  and  commentaries.  He  was  firft  publifhed,  from  the 
manufcript  of  Morbac,  by  Rhenanus,  at  Bafil,  in  1520:  after- 
wards by  Lipfuis,  at  Leyden,  in  1 581  :  then  by  Gerard  VoihuF, 
in  1639:  next  by  Bocclerus,  at  Strafburg,  in  1642:  then  by 
Thyfius,  and  others:  and  laftly,  by  Peter  Burman,  at  Leyden, 
in  17 19,  in  8vo.  To  the  Oxford  edition,  in  1693,  8vo,  were 
prefixed,  the  *'  Annales  Velleiani"  of  Dodwell,  which  fhcw 
deep  learning,  and  a  great  knowledge  of  antiquity. 

PAl'IN  (Gi;v;,  a  French  writer  of  m.uch  wit  and  learning, 
and  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris,  was  of 
an  ancient  and  good  family,  and  born  at  lloudan,  a  village  ne:u 
Beauvais  in  Picardy,  in  1602  f  h].  His  father  propofcd  to  bring 
him  up  an  advocate;  and,  in  order  to  give  him  a  good  pronun- 
ciation, made  him  read  Plutarch's  Lives  aloud,  uhilc.  he  was  yet 
a  child.  He  was  firft  placed  in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  but 
afterwards  fent  to  Paris;  and  put  in  the  college  of  Biuiconrt, 
where  he  contii-.ued  two  years,  and  went  through  a  courfe  of 
philofophy.  Some  time  after,  a  benefice  wasofltied  him,  which 
he  flatly  rcfufed  ;  protcfling  abfolutcly,  that  he  would  never  be 
a  prieft.  His  father  was  not  very  much  ofTendcJ  with  this, 
perceiving  the  refufal  to  proceed  from  forncthing  ingenuous  in 
his  nature  ;  but  his  mother  was  fo  enrnged,  that  he   was  five 
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yeirs  without  feeing  her  or  going  home.  Drclincourt,  profcflbr 
of  phyfic  at  Leyden,  alTured  Bayle,  that  Patiii  had  been  corre£lnr 
to  a  prefs;  and  it  was  probably  during  this  period,  when  he  did 
it  for  a  fupport.  Meanwhile,  he  was  advifcd  to  improve  tiim- 
ffclf,  in  order  to  be  3  phyfician  at  Paris ;  and  with  this  view  he 
Itudied  very  hard  from  1622  to  1624,  and  was  iidmitted  there. 
Then  his  f.uher  and  mother  were  pacifictl,  and  alliltcd  him  with 
money  to  take  his  degrees,  and  to  purchafc  books.  Five  years 
after,  he  married  a  woman  of  fortune,  by  whom  he  had  fevcral 
children.  He  became  an  eminent  praftitioner,  and  alfo  pub- 
lilhed  fome  pieces  in  the  way  of  his  profeffion ;  but  they  are 
neither  numerous  nor  confiderable.  We  have  a  lift  of  them  in 
IVfercklin's  "  Lindenius  Renovatus,"  where  the  title  of  the  firft, 
and  as  it  Ihould  feem  the  moft  confiderable,  runs  thus  :  "  De  vale- 
tudine  tucnda,  per  vivendi  normam,  ufumque  legitimum  reruiu 
ad  bene  falubriterque  vivcndum  necelfariarum  :"  yet,  in  a  letter 
to  Spon,  he  owns  himfelf  afliamed  of  it,  and  affures  him,  that 
it  was  not  worth  his  reading. 

It  was  not  any  thing  he  wrote  in  his  life-time  upon  phyfu:, 
but  his  "  Letters,"  publilhed  lince  his  death,  which  have  made 
his  name  fo  tamoiis.  Some  feledl  **  Letters,"  were  firft  publilhed 
at  Geneva,  in  1683,  which  meeting  with  a  prodigious  fale, 
C!icouraged  the  bookfeller  to  add  two  more  volumes ;  and  all 
the  three  were  foon  after  publifhed  both  in  Holland  and  at  Paris. 
"  Thefe  Letters,"  fjys  Voltaire  [ij,  "  were  read  with  eager- 
nefs,  becaufe  they  contained  anecdotes  of  fuch  things  as  every 
body  loves,  and  fiitires  which  are  liked  (till  more.  They  ferve 
to  (hew,  what  uncertain  guides  in  hiltory  thofe  writers  are,  who 
inconficlerately  write  down  the  news  of  the  day.  Such  relations 
arc  frcquL-ntiy  falfc,  or  perverted  by  the  malice  of  mankind  ; 
and  fuch  a  multitude  of  petty  fadts  are  feldom  crn'idcrcd  as 
valuable  but  by  little  minds."  Upon  the  publication  of  the  firft 
volume,  in  1683  [kJ,  Bayle  palfed  the  following  jurigcment  on 
thefe  letters,  which  may  indeed  ferve  for  all  that  came  out  after- 
wards: ■'  It  is  fit,"  fays  he,  "  the  reader  Ihould  be  advertifed, 
that  all  the  witty  fayings,  and  all  the  ftories  he  relates  are  not 
true.  There  are  ibme  places,  wherein  he  (hev/s  a  terrible 
malice  and  a  prodigious  boldncfs  in  giving  a  criininal  turn  to 
evl-ry  thing.  We  Ihould  be  very  much  to  blame  to  believe  .thefe 
palfiges  becaufe  they  are  printed.  All  that  can  be  gathered  from 
the:n  is,  that  Mr.  Patin  wrote  them  to  his  friend,  as  things  he 
had  heard  from  others,  and  to  continue  the  cultom  he  had  a  long 
time  obferved,  of  converling  with  him  by  letters,  as  he  would 
have  done  if  they  had  taken  a  v/alk  together.  It  is  very  w-jj 
known,  that  men  in  converfation  talk,  as  foon  of  a  current  rumour, 
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though  it  afterwards  prove  falfe,  as  they  would  of  any  thing  that 
is  true  :  and  when  a  man  is  of  a  fatirical  humour,  as  it  muft  be 
granted  Mr.  Patm  was,  that  which  is  publifhed  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  our  neighbour  is  much  more  taken  notice  of,  than 
that  which  is  fpoken  of  to  his  praife."  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter 
to  determine,  whether  thefe  letters  would  have  been  better  had 
they  been  defigned  for  the  public  by  the  author ;  or  written,  as 
they  are,  in  a  carelefs  manner,  for  the  particular  u^e  of  thofe 
to  whom  they  are  diredled.  If  Patin  had  defigned  them  for  the 
public,  he  would  have  filled  them  with  learning,  and  obfervations 
upon  learned  men  and  their  works:  he  would  not  have  publifhed 
things  which  were  not  well  examined,  and  as  they  offered  them- 
felves  to  his  fancy  ;  and,  in  fhort^  we  fhould  have  had  fewer  falfe- 
hoods  in  them :  but  then  v/e  fhould  not  have  found  there  fo  much 
of  his  natural  wit  and  genius;  we  fhould  not  have  met  with  fo 
many  curious  matters  of  fa£t,  fo  many  lively  and  bold  ftrokes  which 
divert  us,  and  lead  us  into  ferious  refledlions.  Befides  the  three 
volumes  already  mentioned,  two  more  were  afterwards  publifhed 
at  Amflerdam,  in  171 8,  under  the  tide  of,  '<  Nouvelles  lettres 
de  feu  Mr.  Guy  Patin,  tirees  du  cabinet  de  Mr.  Charles  Spon." 
All  the  five  volumes  are  in  i2mo,  and  the  *'  Letters"  bear  date 
from  1642  to  1672. 

It  was  in  this  laft  year  that  the  author  died,  and  left  a  fon 
named  Charles,  who  became  very  famous,  and  excelled  parti- 
cularly in  the  knowledge  of  medals.  It  is  faid,  that  Guy  Patin 
refembled  Cicero,  and  had  much  the  air  of  that  illuflrious  orator, 
whofe  ftatue  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Rome. 

PATIN  (Charles),  fecond  fon  of  Guy  Patin,  was  born  at 
Paris,  Feb.  23,  1633  ;  and  made  fuch  a  wonderful  progrefs  in 
literature,  that  he  maintained  Greek  and  Latin  thcfes  upon  all 
parts  of  philofophy,  in  1647  [l].  His  profeifor,  who  was  an 
Irifhman,  and  did  not  very  well  underltand  Greek,  was  very 
angry  at  thefe  thefts,  when  he  wa?;  dcllred  to  examine  them: 
but,  feeing  the  young  man  prepared  to  defend  them  without  a 
moderator,  he  was  forced  to  prefide  at  the  difputation,  for  fear 
of  hurting  his  ft-putation.  The  pope's  nuncio,  thirty-four 
bifhops,  and  many  perfons  of  quality,  were  prcfent  at  the  dif- 
putation ;  when  the  refpondent,  having  flood  the  fhock  for  the 
fpace  of  five  hours  in  both  languages,  was  with  great  glory  ad- 
mitted to  a  Mafler  of  Arts  degree.  He  was  then  but  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  afterwards  fludied  the  civil  law,  in  complai- 
fance  to  an  uncle  by  his  mother's  fide,  who  was  an  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris:  he  took  his  licenfe  at  Poitiers  after 
fixteen  months,  and  was  adm.itted  an  advocate  in*  the  fame 
parliament.  He  fpent  fix  years  in  this  profelTion,  but  could 
not    forfake    the   fiudy    of    phyfic,    to    which    his    inclination 
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always  led  him.  It  was  his  father's  will  alfo,  that  he  fliould 
give  up  the  law,  and  devote  hiinfclf  to  phyfic;  fo  that  he 
taiily  relilhed  the  reafon,  which  the  famous  phyfician  Ma-refcot 
alledged,  for  preferring  the  profelTion  of  phyfic  to  the  priefthood, 
for  which  his  father  had  originally  defigned  him.  I'his  reafon 
was,  that  it  had  atforded  him  three  benefits,  which  he  never 
could  have  obtained  by  the  prieithood:  one,  that  he  had  enjoyed 
a  perfccl:  Itate  of  health  to  the  age  of  eighty-two  ;  another,  that 
he  had  gained  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns^  a  third,  that  he  had 
enjoyed  the  intimate  friendfhip  of  feveral  illuftrious  perfons. 

As  foon  as  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  phylic,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  pra6lice,  and  fuoceeded  greatly.  He  read  lectures  on  phyfic, 
in  the  room  of  protedbr  Lopez,  who  was  gone  to  Bourdeaux. 
Fearing  to  be  imprifoned  for  reafons  which  have  never  been 
cleared  up,  he  quitted  France  in  1668,  and  travelled  into  Ger- 
many, Holland,  England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He  fixed 
at  Bafil;  but  the  war  between  the  Germans  and  the  French 
upon  the  frontiers  made  him  fo  uneafy,  that  he  removed  with 
all  his  family  into  It-ly.  He  was  made  profeffor  of  phyfic  at 
Padua  in  1676,  and  three  years  after,  honoured  with  the  dig- 
nity of  knight  of  St.  Mark.  He  underflood,  in  1681,  that  the 
king  of  France  would  receive  him  into  favour ;  and  perhaps 
would  have  returned  to  his  own  country,  if  the  chief  profelfor's 
place  in  furgerv  at  Padua  had  not  been  given  him,  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  hii  faiary.  He  died  there,  Oct.  2,  1693,  of  a 
polypus  in  his  heart.  He  had  married,  in  1663,  the  daughter 
of  a  phyfician  of  Paris ;  a  learned  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  who  became  alfo  learned.  They  were  all  of  the 
academy  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua,  and  all  diftinguifhed  them- 
fclves  by  fome  fmall  publications. 

Charles  Patin  publi(hed  a  great  number  of  valuable  works, 
which,  fays  Voltaire  [m],  *'  are  read  by  men  of  learning,  as 
his  father's  Letters  are  by  men  of  leifure.''  Some  ot  thefe 
relate  to  fjibjccts  of  phyfic,  but  the  greater  part  are  employed 
upon  medals  and  antiquities.  The  principal  are,  I.  "  In- 
troduftion  a  I'Hift'  ire  par  la  connoiifance  des  Medailles,  1665," 
in  i2mo.  2.  **  Imperatorum  Numifmata,"  folio.  3.  "  The- 
faurns  Numifrnatum,''  4to,  4.  "  Relations  Hiftoriques  et 
Curicufcs  de  diverfes  voyages  en  Allemagne,  An^leterre,  Hol- 
laadc,  &.-."  i2mo.  5.  "  Prattica  delle  MeJaglie,"  i2mo.  6. 
*<  De  Numifmate  Antiquo  Augudi  et  Platonis,"  4to.  7.  "  De 
Optima  Medicorum  Secta^  Oratio  Inauguralis,"  4to.  8.  *'  De 
Avicennn,''  410.  9.  *'  De  Scorbuto,"  4to.  10.  "  Quod  op^ 
timus  Aiedicus  debeat  eife  Chirurgus,"  4to.  11.  "  Lycasum 
Patavinum,  five  Icones  et  Vita;  Profelforum  Patavii  anno  1682 
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publice  docentium,"  4to;  and  many  other  compofitJons  of  a 
fnialler  nature,  as  well  relating  to  his  profelfion,  as  up.^n 
medals,  infcriptions,  and  antiquities  in  general. 

When  the  "  Introduction  to  liiftory  by  the  Knowledge  of 
Medals,"  was  publiihed,  it  was  ceniured  by  Mr.  Sallo,  in  liis 
new  **  Journal  dcs  S^avans,"  who  alfo  treated  Charles  Putin's 
'*  Defence"  of  it  with  great  contempt.  This  very  much  in- 
cenfcd  Guy  Patin,  who  expreded  himfelf  thus  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend [n]  :  **  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  received  a  kind 
of  gazette,  which  is  called  the  Journal  of  the  Learned ;  the 
author  whereof  having  complained  \n  a  little  article  againll  my 
fon  Charles,  concerning  a  medal  made  here  the  lait  vtar  for  the 
Switzers,  he  has  anfwered  him.'  I  have  fent  you  his  anfwer, 
which  is  wife  and  modelt.  This  new  Gazetteer  has  replied  to 
him,  and  there  fpeaks  as  one  who  is  ignorant  and  extravagant : 
to  which  reply  he  fliould  doubtlefs  have  had  a  fmart  and  ilrong 
anfwer,  if  Charles  had  not  been  defired  to  fufpend  his  reply, 
and  threatened  with  a  letter  imderthe  king's  lignet.  The  truth 
is,  Mr.  Colbert  takes  into  his  prote61ion  the  authors  of  this 
Journal,  W'hich  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Sallo,  a  counfellor  in  par- 
liament." 

In  another  letter,  Guy  Patin  fpeaks  of  the  caufes  of  his  Ton's 
difgrace,  and  of  his  leaving  Paris,  which  he  imputes  to  certain 
prohibited  books  found  in  his  Ihidy.  The  reafons  Bayle  gives 
are,  firfl,  That  Charles  Patin  was  fcnt  into  Holland,  with  an 
order  to  buy  up  all  the  copies  of  the  "  Amours  of  the  Ro)al 
Palace,"  and  to  burn  them  upon  the  place  without  fparing  any  : 
fecondlv,  That  a  great  prince  gave  him  this  comniinion,  and 
promifed  to  reward  him  for  his  pains:  thirdly,  That  thiscom- 
miilloner,  having  bought  up  all  the  copies,  did  not  burn  them, 
but  fent  a  great  number  of  them  into  the  kingdom.  *'  This," 
fays  Bayle,  "  is  the  common  report  at  Paris:  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  well  grounded." 

PATRICK  (Simon),  a  very  learned  Englilh  bilbop,  \\as 
the  fon  of  a  mercer  at  Gainfborough  in  Lincolnlhire,  and  born 
there  Sept.  8,  1626  [o].  He  was  admitted  into  Qiieen's-college 
at  Cambridge,  in  1644;  and  became  a  triend  of  the  learned  Mr. 
John  Smith,  fellow  of  the  fame  college,  whofe  funeral  fermon 
he  preached,  in  1652.  Taking  the  degrees  in  arts  at  the  ufiial 
periods,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his"  college  ;  and  about  the 
fame  time  received  holy  orders  from  Hall  bifhop  of  Norwich, 
In  his  retirement  at  Higham,  after  his  ejet'lion  from  his  bi- 
fhopric.  He  was  foon  after  taken  as  a  chaplain  into  the  family 
of  iir  Walter  St.  John  of  Batterfea,  who  gave  him  that  living 

[n]  Tome  iii.  Letter  421.  [o]   Gcnenl  DicfUonary,  from  Mcmoiri  communi- 

cated by  the  late  Dr.  Knight.     See  article  Smith,  John. 
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ill  1658,  In  1661,  he  was  ele£led  by  a  majority  of  fellows 
madcr  of  Qiicen's-colkgc,  in  oppofition  to  a  royal  mandamus, 
appointing  Mr.  Anthony  Sparrow,  for  that  phiceTp]:  hut  the 
attair  being  brought  bci'ore  the  king  and  council,  was  foon 
decided  in  favour  of  Mr,  Sparrow  ;  and  fome  of  the  felloe  s, 
if  not  all,  who  had  fided  with  Patrick,  were  ejeded.  His 
next  preferment  was  the  rectory  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-Garden, 
London,  given  him  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  in  1662;  where 
he  endeared  himfelf  much  to  the  parifliioners  by  inftrudion 
and  exam})le,  and  particularly  by  continuing  all  the  while 
among  them  drjring  the  plague  in  1665.  Jt  is  faid  further^  that, 
out  of  a  fpecial  regard  to  them,  he  retufed  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon. 

Having  fufficient  reafons  of  diflike  to  his  college  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  went  to  Oxford  for  his  degrees  in  divinity:  and, 
entering  himfelf  of  Chrifl-church,  took  his  dodor's  degree 
there  in  1666,  He  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king 
about  the  fame  time.  In  1668,  he  publifhed  his  "  Friejidly 
Debate  between  a  Conformift  and  Non-conformifl ;"  which 
was  anfwereti  by  the  DiiTenters,  who  were  much  exafperated 
by  it.  In  1672,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and 
dean  of  Peterborough,  in  1679.  Here  he  completed  and  pub- 
lilhed  the  "  Pliflcjry  of  the  Church  of  Peterborough,"  which 
had  been  compiled  by  Simon  Gunton,  who  was  a  native  and 
prebendary  of  Peterborough.  Gunton  died  in  1676  ;  and 
Patrick  publillied,  in  1686,  his  manufcript  in  folio,  with  a 
large  "  Supplement,"  from  page  225  to  332,  containing  a  fuller 
account  of  the  abbots  and  bilhops  of  Peterborough,  than  had 
been  given  by  Gunton.  In  1680,  the  lord-chancellor  Finch 
offered  him  the  living  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  but  he 
retufed  it,  and  recommended  Dr.  Thomas  Tenifon.  In  1682, 
Dr.  Lewis  de  Moulin,  who  had  been  hiftory-profelTor  at  Oxford, 
and  had  written  many  bitter  books  againit  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, fent  for  Patrick  upon  his  death-bed,  and  folemnly  declared 
his  regret  upon  that  account;  which  declaration  being  figned, 
w;is  publillie  1  after  his  death. 

During  the  reign  of  James-II.  Dr.  Patrick  was  one  of  thofe 
champions,  who  defended  the  Proteffant  religion  againft  the 
Papifts  -y  and  fome  pieces  by  him  are  inferted  in  the  colleclioa 
of  "  Controverlial  Trads,"  3  vols,  folio,  publifhed  at  that  time. 
In  1686,  he  and  Dr.  Jane,  the  two  chaplains  then  in  waitii;g, 
had  a  conference  with  two  Romiih  priefts,  in  the  prcfence  of 
the  king,  who  was  defirous  of  bringing  over  Lawrence  Hyde, 
earl  of  Rocheifer,  to  Popery;  but  that  conference,  inftead  of 
perverting  the  earl,  only  lerved  to  conhrm  him  in  his  old  prin- 

[^]  Wood^  Fifti,  v-jl.  ii. 
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ciples.  Bifhop  Kennet,  who  relates  this[cL],  adds,  that  the 
king,  going  off  abruptly,  was  heard  to  fay,  "  He  never  faw 
a  bad  caufe  fo  well,  nor  a  good  one  fo  ill,  maintained."  The 
king  took  vail  pains  to  gain  over  Patrick,  (ent  for  him,  treated 
him  kindly,  delircd  hira  to  abate  his  zeal  againil  his  church, 
and  quietly  enjoy  his  own  _  religion :  but  the  dean  replied,  with 
■proper  courage,  "  That  he  could  not  give  up  a  religion  fo 
well  proved  as  that  of  the  Proteftants."  Conformably  to 
•*this  principle,  he  oppofed  the  reading  of  his  majefty's  Decla- 
ration for  Liberty  of  Confcience  ;  and  alhlfed  Dr.  Tenifon  in 
fetting  up  a  fchool  at  St.  Martin's,  to  confront  the  Popilh  one, 
opened  at  the  Savoy,  in  order  to  fc-duce  the  youth  of  the  town 
into  Popery.  He  had  alio  a  groat  ihare  in  the  comprehenfion 
proje6led  by  archbilhop  Sancrott. 

At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  great  ufe  was  made  of  the  dean, 
who  was  very  adive  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  church :  he 
was  called  upon  to  preach  before  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of  the  commilhoners  for 
the  review  of  the  liturgy.  In  1689,  he  was  made  bifhop  of 
Chichefter;  and  employed,  with  others  of  the  new  biihops,  to 
compofe  the  diforders  of  the  church  of  Ireland.  In  1 691,  he 
was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  in  the  room  of  Turner,  who 
w^as  deprived  for  refufing  the  oaths  to  government.  Here  he 
continued  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  good  bifliop,  as  well 
as  a  good  man,  which  he  had  ever  proved  himfelf  on  all  occa-  ■ 
fions.  He  died  at  Ely,  May  31,  1707,  aged  eighty ;  and  was 
interred  in  the  cathedral,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to 
his  memory. 

This  prelate  was  one  of  the  mofl  learned  men,  as  well  as 
bed  writers  of  his  tiine.  He  publifhed  many  and  various 
writings^  fome  of  the  devotiojial  kind,  many  "Sermons," 
**  Trails  againft  Poperv,"  and  '*  Paraphrafes  and  Commen- 
taries upon  the  Holy  Sctiptures."  Thefe  lafl  arc  excellent  in 
their  way,  and  perhaps  the  rn  *(t  urcfiil  of  any  ever  written  in 
the  Engliflt  language.  They  were  publilhicd  at  various  times, 
but  reprinted  in  3  vols,  folio;  and,  with  [.owth  on  the  Prophets, 
Arnald  on  the  Ap(x:rypha,  and  Whitby  on  tlie  New  Teftament, 
make  a  continued  regular  comiTientary  in  Englifh  upon  all  the 
facred  books,  l^he  llyle  of  this  prelate  is  even  and  eafy,  h\s 
compofitions  rational,  and  lull  of  good  and  found  fenf.  . 
Burnet  ranks  him  among  thofe  many  worthy  and  eminent 
clergymen  in  this  nation,  Avho  defervcd  a  high  charadler  ;  and 
were  indeed  an  honour  to  the  church,  anti  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived. 

[il_]   Complete  Hiilory  of  Englanii,  Tol.  Hi.  p.  451. 
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PATRIX  fPETER),  a  French  minor  poet,  was  born  at 
Caen,  in  1585,  and  being  the  Ton  of  a  lawyer,  was  defigned 
bv  his  tatlier  tor  the  fame  profe(Tion.  This  deftl nation,  which 
fcldom  fuits  a  poetical  imagination,  was  accordingly  rcjcded 
by  Patrix,  who  addicted  himfclf  entirely  to  poetry.  About  the 
age  of  forty,  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  court  of  Gaflon,  duke 
of  Orleans,  to  whom,  and  to  his  widow,  Margaret  of  Lorraine, 
he  faithtully  devoted  his  fcrvicer-.  A  Noiman  accent,  and  a 
certain  afFeiSlation  of  ruftic  iimplicity,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  in  high  favour  at  that  little  court :  his  wit,  livcli- 
ncfs,  and  focial  talent,  making  amends  for  every  little  imper- 
tedlion.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  life,  he  became  (Irongly 
touched  with  fentiments  of  religion,  and  fuppreffed,  as  far  as 
he  could,  the  licentious  poems  which  he  had  written  in  Ids 
youth.  He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eiglity-eight,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1672.  At  eighty,  he  had  a  violent  iilncfs,  and  when 
he  recovered  from  it,  his  friends  advifcd  him  to  leave  his  bed ; 
"  Alas!"  faid  he,  "  at  my  time  of  life,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreiTing  myfelf  again."  He 
proved  however  mJilaken,  as  to  the  fliortnefs  of  his  fubfequent 
life.  Of  his  works  there  are  extant,  I.  A  collecflion  of  verfcs 
entitled,  "  La  mifericordt  de  Dieu  fur  im  pccheur  penitent," 
4to,  Blois,  1660.  Thefe  were  written  in  his  age,  yet  poiTefs 
fome  fire.  2.  '*  Plaints  des  Confonnes  qui  n'ont  pas  I'honneur 
d'entrer  dans  le  nom  de  Neufgermain,"  preferved  in  the  works 
of  Voiture.  3.  Mifcellanecus  poems,  in  the  coUedlion  of 
Barbin.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  feeble,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  original  paflage?.  The  poem  mofi:  known  was 
made  a  few  days  before  his  death.  It  is  called  the  Dream  ; 
and,  though  it  is  of  a  ferious  caft,  a  tranflation  of  it,  oddly 
enough,  podeires  a  place  in  all  our  Englifh  jeft-books.  It 
alTerts  a  moral  and  religious  axiom,  which  is  undeniable,  that 
death  levels  all  conditions :  fome  modern  moralilts  will  infer  from 
it,  though  unfairly,  that  they  ought  to  be  levelled  before  death. 
The  original  is  little  known;  it  is  this: 

Je  fongeois  cette  nuit  qiie^  de  mal  confume. 

Cote  a  cote  d'un  Pauvre  on  m'avoit  inhume, 

Et  que  n'en  pouvant  pas  foufFrir  le  voifinage, 

En  mort  de  qualite  je  lui  tins  ce  langage  : 

*'  Retire  toi,  coquin  !  va  pourrir  loin  dici, 

II  ne  t'appartient  pas  de  ni'approcher  ainfi." 

**  Coquin!"  me  dit  il,  dyne  arrogance  extreme, 

'*  Va  chercher  tescoquins  ailleurs,  coquin  toi-meme! 

Ici  tous  font  egaux;  je  nc  te  dois  plus  rien  ; 

Je  fuls  fur  moji  fumier,  comme  toi  far  le  tien." 
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PATRU  (Oliver),  a  polite  fcholar,  and  memorable  for 
being  one  of  the  firft  polifhers  and  refiners  ot  the  French  lan- 
guage, was  born  in  1604  at  Paris,  where  his  father  was  pro- 
curator to  the  parliament  [r].  His  application  to  the  learned 
languages  did  not  make  him  forget,  as  it  does  very  many,  to 
cultivate  his  own;  the  beauty  and  genius  of  which  he  entered 
into  early,  and  made  ever  after  the  principal  ftudy  ot  his  lite. 
After  procuring  himfelf  to  be  received  an  advocate,  he  went  into 
Italy;  and,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  trequented'the  bar.  "  He 
was  the  firll,"  fays  Voltaire,  "  who  intciduced  correCtnefs  and 
purity  of  language  in  pleadings [s]."  He  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  a  mofl:  exa£l:  fpeaker  and  excellent  writer,  and  was 
eftcemed  fo  perfedly  knowing  in  grammar  and  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, that  all  his  decifions  were  fubniitted  to  as  oracles. 
Vaugelas,  the  famous  grammarian,  to  whom  the  French  lan- 
guage was  greatly  indebted  for  much  of  its  perfe£lion,  con- 
fefles  that  he  learned  many  fecrets  of  his  art  from  Patru  :  and 
Boileau  applied  to  him  to  review  his  works,  and  ufed  to  profit 
by  his  opinion.  Patru  was  an  extremely  rigid  cenfor,  though 
juli ;  infomuch  that,  when  Racine  made  fome  obfervations 
upon  the  works  of  Boileau  a  little  too  fubtle  and  refined,  Boileau, 
inflead  of  the  Latin  proverb,  Nefis  mihi  patrtius,  '<  Do  not  treat 
me  with  the  feverity  of  an  uncle,"  replied,  Ke  fis  ?/iibi  Patru, 
*'  Do  not  treat  me  with  the  fevcrity  of  Patru.'' 

Patru  was  eftimable  for  the  qualities  of  hisheart,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  head:  was  honeil,  generous,  fincere,  and  pre- 
ferved  a  gaiety  of  charader,  which  no  ill  fortune  could  alter 
oraffeil:  for  this  famous  advocate,  in  fpite  of  all  his  talents, 
lived  almofl  in  a  ftate  of  indigence.  The  love  of  the  belles 
lettres  made  him  neglect  the  law  ;  and  the  barren  glory  of  being 
an  oracle  to  the  belt  French  writers  had  more  charms  for  him, 
than  all  the  profits  of  the  bar.  Hence  he  became  fo  poor,  as 
to  be  reduced  to  the  necefliiy  of  felling  his  books,  which  Teemed 
dearer  to  him  than  his  life;  and  would  adlually  have  fi)ld  them 
for  an  under-price,  if  Boileau  had  not  generoully  advanced  him 
a  larger  fum,  with  this  further  privilege,  that  he  Oiould  have 
the  ufe  of  them  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  death  was  preceded  by 
a  tedious  illnefs,  during  v/hich  he  received  a  preient  ot  fi\'e 
hundred  crowns  from  Colbert,  as  a  mark  of  the  elteem  which 
the  king  had  for  him.  He  died  Jan.  16,1681.  He  had  been 
eleded  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1640,  by  the  in- 
tered  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  The  prodigious  care  and  exacl- 
nefs  with  which  he  retouched  and  finilbed  every  thing  he 
wrote,  did  not  permit  him  to  publifli   much.     His  mifcella- 

[rJ   Niceron,  tome  vi.     Eloge  by  father  Bouhours,  in  the  Journal  dcs  Sjavans,  and 
at  the'hcud  of  Patra's  works.  [s]   Sicclc  dc  Louis  XIV.  tome  li. 
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neons  works  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1670,  4to  ;  the  third  edi- 
tion of  which,  in  1714,  was  augmented  with  fevcral  pieces. 
They  confill  of  "  Pleadings,"  "  Orations,"  **  Letters,"  "  Lives 
of  fome  of  his  Friends,"  *'  Remarks  upon  the  French  Language, 
&.T."  A  very  ingenious  tra£b  by  him  was  publiflied  at  Paris  in 
1651,  4to,  with  this  title,  **  Reponfe  du  Cure  a  la  Lettre  du 
Marguillier  fur  !a  conduite  de  M.  Ic  Coadjuteur. 

PATTISON  (William),  was  born  at  Peafmarfli,  in  the 
county  of  SufTex,  1706  [tJ,  and  was  the  fon  of  a  farmer  at  that 
place,  who  rented  a  confiderable  efrate  of  the  earl  of  Thanet. 
He  difcovered  excellent  parts,  with  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  learn- 
ing;  and  his  father,  not  being  in  circumltances  to  give  him  a 
proper  education,  applied  to  his  noble  landlord,  who  took  him 
under  his  protcdion,  and  placed  him  at  Appleby  fchool  in  Weft- 
moreland.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Noble,  a 
clerg)'man  of  great  learning  and  fine  tafte,  who,  perceiving  his 
natural  talents,  and  earneft  application  to  poetry,  took  a  great 
pleafure  in  giving  him  fuch  inllruclions  as  he  thought  conducive 
to  the  advancement  of  his  knowledge,  and  ripening  of  his  judge- 
ment. For  this  purpofe,  he  frequently  read  the  clafTics  with 
him  ;  taught  him  how  to  difcern  the  beauties  and  the  faults  of 
authors  ;  defcribed  to  him  the  difference  between  falfe  wit  and 
judicious  writing  ;  and  gave  him  fuch  a  plan,  as  proved  very 
advantageous  to  him  in  the  profecution  of  his  (Indies.  He  was 
a  great  lover  of  folitude  ;  and  there  is  a  very  romantic  place  near 
Appleby,  to  which  he  ufed  frequently  to  retire,  and  which, 
from  the  near  refemblance  it  has  to  fome  defcriptions  in  Cowley, 
he  called  •*  Cowley's  Walk."  In  this  wild  fcene  of  ragged 
rocks,  fhady  woods,  and  murmuring  ftreams,  he  fpent  many  an 
agreeable  afternoon,  and  many  a  moonlight  evening,  to  indulge 
himfclf  in  that  pleafing  melancholy,  which  theawtul  folemnity 
of  the  place  naturally  infpircd.  The  fame  call  of  mind  made 
him  a  great  admirer  of  angling.  He  was  fo  much  a  lover  of 
this  diverilon,  that  he  ufed  frequently  to  fit  up  late,  and  fome- 
times  whole  fummer  nights,  upon  the  banks  of  his  Ituna,  with 
his  angle  in  his  hand.  Here  he  ufed  often  to  write  verfes  ;  and 
would  fay,  that  many  of  his  lines  owed  their  fmoothnefs  and 
harmony  to  thofe  rtreams.  Here  it  was  that  he  wrote  an  agree- 
able philofophical  poem,  intitled,  "  The  Morning  Contempla- 
tion." 

Upon  his  leaving  Appleby,  he  went  to  Sidney  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  purfued  the  plan  Mr.  Noble  had  given 
him,  and  went  through  the  claflics,  as  well  as  all  our  Englifh 
poets,  with  great  advantage  ;  now  and  then  recreating  himfelf 
with  his  favourite  amufement  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam.     Of 

[t]  Memoirs  of  the  author  prefixed  to  his  works. 
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all  the  books  he  ever  read,  "  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen"  and 
*'  Brown's  Britannia's  Paftorals"  aie  faid  to  have  given  him  the 
greateft  delight.  The  lalt  mentioned  book,  which  he  had  pur- 
chafed  for  a  IhilUng,  was,  through  his  misfortunes,  all  the  library  . 
he  left  behind  him.  He  had  a  great  averllon  to  public  difputa-  . 
tions,  and  could  not  well  brook  the  college  difcipline.  He  was  of 
a  temper  impatient  of  reftraint ;  and  his  tutor,  he  thought,  treated 
him  with  great  rigour.  A  quarrel  enfued  ;  and,  to  avoid  the 
fcandal  of -expulfion,  with  which  he  was  threatened,  he  took  his 
name  out  of  the  college  book,  and  went  to  London.  He  left 
the  college,  however,  in  mirth,  though  the  confequences  termi- 
nated in  melancholy  ;  by  deputing  his  gown  to  make  his  apology 
in  verfes,  a  copy  of  which  he  pinned  upon  it  at  his  departure. 

This  imprudent  (tep  gave  his  friends  very  great  concern  ;  they 
were  very  anxious  for  his  return  ;  and,  as  he  had  been  guilty  of 
no  grofs  immoralities,  they  paved  a  v/ay  ior  his  kind  reception. 
But  the  pleafures  of  the  town,  the  defire  of  being  known,  and 
his  romantic  expeftations  of  meeting  with  fome  generous  patron 
to  reward  his  merit,  rendered  h.im  deaf  to  all  advice.     He  led  a 
pleafurable  life,    frequented  Button's,    and   became  acquainted 
with  fome  of  the   moll:  eminent   wits  of  the  time.     As  he  had 
no  fortune,  nor  any  means  of  fnbf)(tence,  but  what  arofe  from 
the  fubfcriptions  for  the  poems  he  propofed  to  publifh  ;  and,  as 
he  wanted  even  common   prudence  to  manage  this  precarious 
income,  he  was  foon  involved  in  the  deepeft  dillrefs  and  moft 
deplorable    v/retchednefs.      In    a    very    pretty    poem,    intitled, 
**  Effigies  Authoris,"  addrellcd  to  lord  Burlington,  he  defcribes 
himfelf  as  dell itule  of  friends  ;  of  money  ;  a  prey  to  hunger  ; 
and  pafling  his   nights  on  a  bench  in  St.  James's  park.      In  a 
private  letter  to  a  gentleman,   he  thus  expreft  himfelf,   "  Sjiare 
my  blufhes  ;   I  have  not  enjoved  the  common  nectlfuies  of  life 
thefe  two  days,  and  can  hardly  hold  to   fubfcribe  myTelf,  &c." 
Curll,    the   bookfcller,  finding  fome   of  his   compofitions   well 
received,  and  going  throui;h  feveral  impreflions,  took  iiim  into 
his  houfe  ;  and,  as  Pope  affirms  in  one  of  his  letters,  (larved  him 
to  death.     But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  flridlly  true ;  for  he 
•was  feized  with  the  fmall-pox,  after  he  had  been  about  a  month 
in  his  houfe.     The  dificmper  leemed  to  b^  of  the  mofl:  favour- 
able fort,  and  he  was  caretnlly  attended  by  a  phyfician,  through 
his  friend  Mr.  Eufden's  rccommcndarion.      Bnt  his  heart,  he  faid 
himfelf,  was  broken  throui^,h  the  affiidions  he  had  fallen  under, 
and  all  medicinal  prefcriptions  were  ineffedtual.     1  hus  died  this 
unfortunate  young  inan   in  his  2ilt  year,  and  obtained  at  lall, 
after  uncommon  delay,  the  favour  of  a  grave  in  the  upper  church- 
yard belonging  to  St.  Clement  Danes  in  the  Strand. 

He  had  a  furpriling  genius,  and  had   raifed  hopes  in  all  that 
knew'  him,  that  he  would  become  one  of  the  moll  eminent  poets 
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oflhe  age.  His  example,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  of  ufe  to 
check  tlie  failles  of  youth  ;  to  make  them  more  attentive  to  the 
lage  advice  of  friendlliip  and  experience  ;  and  to  fhew  them  the 
iniigniHcance  of  the  brighteft  parts  without  a  due  mixture  of  pru- 
dence. His  poetical  works,  conildcred,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
only  as  juvenile  productions,  have  great  merit,  and  Avere  pub- 
lilhed  in  2  vols.  8vo,   1728. 

PAVILLON  (Stephem),  a  poet  of  moderate  reputation  in 
France,  was  b-jrn  at  Paris  in  1652.  He  was  for  a  time  dilliu- 
guiihed  as  advocate -general  in  the  parliament  of  Metz,  but  nei- 
ther the  flrength  of  iiis  conrtitution,  nor  the  tendency  of  his 
inclinations,  perm.itted  him  to  perlilt  very  long  in  that  toilfome 
career.  He  retired  to  enjoy  a  literary  repofe,  which  after  a 
time  was  rendered  more  affluent  by  a  penlion  of  2000  livres 
from  Louis  XlV.  He  was  a  member  of  both  the  academies, 
and  was  generally  regarded  as  a  man  of  real  philofophy  without 
any  affedlation  of  it.  His  poems  were  coUefled  in  1 720,  and  have 
Unce  been  republilhcd  in  two  fmall  vols.  i2mo.  Though  they 
are  in  general  more  or  lefs  negligent,  they  have  a  delicacy  and 
natural  air  Avliich  renders  them  very  pleafing.  He  imitated  the 
manner  of  Voiture,  and  frequently  excelled  his  model.  He 
produced  alfo  a  few  elegant  compolitions  in  profc. 

PAUL  (Mark],  or  Marco  Pal'lo,  the  Venetian,  a  cele- 
brated traveller  in  the  13th  century,  is  the  firfl:  writer  of  any 
note  who  has  given  a  relation  of  the  eaftern  countries.  He 
began  his  travels  in  1 27 2,  and  went  as  far  as  the  capital  of 
CuBLAi  Chan,  whofe  court  he  viiited.  He  gives  a  very  cir- 
cumltantial  account  of  all  he  faw  there;  even  defcribes  the  per- 
fon  of  that  monarch  who  was  the  lixth  from  Genghis  Chan. 
Many  have  imagined  Camhaluy  which  he  defcribes  as  the  feat  of 
this  empire,  to  be  Pckln  in  China,  founded  there  by  this  con- 
queror, foon  after  he  h^d  conquered  the  country.  One  circum- 
(tance  is  worth  noticing,  which  is,  that  though  he  refided  lono-  in 
China,  he  never  mentions  the  great  wall,  on  which  a  queltion 
natiirally  arifes :  Did  he  forget  it,  or  was  it  not  then  ereded  ? 
Harris  s  Phil.  Inq. 

PAUL  SARPI  [u],  ufually  called  in  England,  Father  Paul, 
in  Italian,  Fra  Paolo,  a  very  illultrious  writer,  was  born  at 
Venice  the  14th  of  Aug.  1552;  and  was  the  fon  of  Francis 
Sarpi,  a  merchant,  whofe  anceitors  came  from  Friuli,  and  of 
Ifabella  Morelli,  a  native  of  Venice  [x].  He  was  baptized  by 
tjie  name  of  Peter,  which  he  afterwards,  upon  entering  into  his 
order,  changed  for  Paul.     His  father  dying,  Ambrofio  Morelli 

fr]  This  fhould  have  ftood  under  Sarpi,  [x]  Fulgentio's  Life  of  Father  Paul; 

but  the  error  was  difcovered  too  late  to  be  and  Lockman's  Extrafl:  from  it,  prefixed 
re-Tjoved  with  convcj.ience.  to  F;iul'8  Treatife  of  Ecclefiaftical  Bene- 

fices ar.(i  Revenues,  Lond.   1736.   Svo. 
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his  uncle,  prieft  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Hermngora<:,  took 
him  and  a  fifler  under  his  own  care;  and  their  mother  retired 
into  a  convent.  This  Anibrofio  was  very  well  (killed  in  polite 
literature,  which  he  taught  to  feveral  children  of  the  noble  Vene- 
tiaris:  and  he  took  particular  care  of  the  education  of  his  little 
nepiiew,  whofc  genius  was  very  happy,  though  his  conltitution 
was  very  delicate.  Paul  had  quick  apprehenfion,  a  prodigious 
memory,  a  great  flrength  of  judgement ;  fo  that  he  made  un- 
common advances  in  every  thing  he  undertook.  He  ftudicd 
philofophy  and  divinity  under  Giov.  Maria  Capella,  a  father 
belonging  to  the  monallery  of  the  Servitcs  in  Venice  ;  and  he 
alfo  cultivated,  when  but  in  his  tender  years,  the  rpathematics, 
and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  Capella  boafted,  that  he 
had  a  Ccholar  who  was  capable  of  being  his  mafler  ;  and  con- 
ceived fuch  a  veneration  for  him,  that  he  prevailed  witli  hiin,  as 
is  Aippofed,  to  ailume  the  religious  habit  of  the  Servites,  not- 
■withiianding  the  oppofition  from  his  mother  and  uncle,  v\ho 
intended  him  for  their  own  church.  Paul  took  this  habit,  Nov. 
24,  1566;  and  two  years  after  made  his  tacit  profeflion,  which 
he  folemnly  renewed  May  the  loth,  1572. 

Being  then  in  his  20th  year,  he  defended,  in  a  public  affembly 
at  IV'Iantua,  feveral  difficult  propofitions  in  natural  philofophy 
and  divinity ;  on  which  occafion  he  gave  fo  extraordinary  a  proof 
of  his  abilities,  that  the  duke  of  Mantua  appointed  him  his  chap- 
lain, at  the  fame  time  that  the  bifliop  of  that  city  made  him 
reader  of  canon  law  and  divinity  in  his  cathedral.  Thefe  em- 
ployments animated  him  to  improve  himfelf  in  Hebrew  ;  and 
he  applied  alfo  with  fo  much  vigour  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory, 
that  it  may  be  jtifUy  affirmed  no  man  ever  furpalfed  him  in  it. 
During  his  flay  at  Mantua  he  became  acquainted  wit+i  many 
eminent  perfons  ;  and,  what  made  him  more  known,  the  duke, 
who  was  a  learned  prince,  obliged  him  to  difpute  with  perfons 
of  all  profeffions,  and  on  all  fubje6ts.  Paul  had  a  profoimd 
knowledge  in  the  mathematics,  but  the  utmoft  contempt  for 
judicial  adrology  :  **  We  cannot,"  he  ufed  to  fay,  *'  either  find 
out,  or  we  cannot  avoid,  what  will  happen  hereafter."  Ful- 
gentio  tells  a  pleafant  (lory  to  this  purpofc.  William,  duke 
of  Mantua,  v*  ho  loved  to  foften  the  cares  of  government  with 
Tallies  of  hinuour,  having  a  mare  ready  to  foal  a  mule,  engaged 
Paul  to  fit  up  a  whole  night,  and  with  his  inflrimicnt  to  take  the 
hoiofcope  of  th.e  animals  nativity.  This  being  done,  and  the 
fcheme  fettled,  the  duke  fcnt  it  to  all  the  famous  adrologers  in 
Europe,  with  this  infcription,  that  under  fuch  an  afpeil  a  baf- 
tard  was  born  in  the  duke's  palace.  The  ailrologers  returned 
very  ditierent  judgments  ;  fome  affiiring  that  this  baltard  would 
be  a  cardinal,  others  a  great  warrior,  others  a  bifliop,  and  others 
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a  pope :  all  which,  as  may  be  fuppof:-d,  afforded  the  duke  no 
fmall  dlvcrfion. 

Paul,  being  now  weary  of  a  court  life,  whijh  no  way  fuited 
his  inclination,  left  Maniua,  and  returned  to  his  convent  at 
Venice.  By  this  time  he  had  inadc  a  finpriling  progrefs  in  the 
canon  and  civil  law,  in  all  parts  of  phyfic,  and  in  the  Chaldee 
language ;  and,  as  ufually  happens,  his  great  reputation  had 
expol'ed  him  to  much  envy.  For,  before  he  left  Mantua,  one 
Claudio,  who  was  jealous  of  his  fuperior  talents,  accufcd  him  to 
the  inquifition  of  herefy,  for  having  denied  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  could  be  proved  from  the  firft  chapter  of  Gencfis : 
but  Paul,  appealing  to  Rome,  was  honourably  acquitted,  and 
the  inquifiior  reprimanded  for  prefuming  to  determine  upon 
things  written  in  a  language  he  did  not  underftand.  At  twenty- 
two,  he  was  ordained  prieft ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  taken 
the  degree  of  dodlor  in  divinity,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  college  of  Padua,  was  chofen  provincial  of  his  order  for  the 
province  of  Venice,  though  he  was  then  but  twenty  fix  :  an 
indance  which  had  never  happened  before  among  the  Servites. 
He  acquitted  himfelf  in  this  poft,  as  he  did  in  every  other,  with 
the  (tri<Eleft  integrity,  honour,  and  piety ;  infomuch  that,  in 
1579,  in  a  general  chapter  held  at  Parma,  he  was  appointed 
with  two  others,  much  his  feniors,  to  draw  up  new  regulations 
and  llatutes  for  his  order.  This  employment  made  it  necelTary 
for  him  to  refide  at  Rome,  where  his  exalted  talents  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  cardinal  Alexander  Farncfe,  and 
other  great  pcrfonages. 

His  employment  as  provincial  being  ended,  he  retired  for  three 
years,  which  he  faid  was  the  only  repofe  he  had  ever  enjoyed  ; 
and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy  and  ana- 
tomy. Among  other  experiments,  he  employed  himfelf  in  the 
tranfmutation  of  metals  ;  but  not  with  anv  \  iew  of  difcovering 
the  philofopher's  (tone,  which  he  always  ridiculed  as  impoflible. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  experiments,  he  found  out  feveral  ufeful 
iecrets ;  the  honour  of  which  has  been  appropriated  by  other 
people.  He  likewife  ftudied  anatomy,  efpecially  that  part  of  it, 
which  relates  to  the  eye  ;  on  which  he  made  fo  many  curious 
obfervations,  that  the  celebrated  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendcnte  did 
not  fcruple  to  employ,  in  terms  of  the  highelt  applaufe,  the 
authority  of  Paul  on  that  fubje6t,  both  in  his  ledures  and  writ- 
ings. Fulgentio  exprefies  his  furprife  at  Aquapendcnte,  for  not 
acknowledging,  in  his  '*  Treatife  of  the  Eye,"  the  fmgular 
obligations  he  had  to  Paul,  whom  h^;  declares  to  have  merited 
all  the  honour  of  it.  He  aderts  likewife,  that  Paul  difcovered 
the  valves,  which  ferve  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
this  feems  to  be  allowed  ;  but  not  that  he  difcovered  the  circu- 
lation itfelf,  as   Walxus,  Morhoff,   and  others  have  contended, 
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againft  the  claim  of  our  countryman  Harvey,  to  whom  that  djf- 
covery  has  been  ufually,  and  indeed  juftly,  afcribed.     A  book 
•was  publilhed   at  Amfterdam,    1684,   in   8vo,  with  this  title, 
*'   Inventa  Novantiqua  ;  id  efc,  brevis  enarratio  ortus  et  pro- 
greffus  artis  medicse,  ac   prsecipue  dc  inventis  vulgo  novis  aiK 
nuperrime  in  ea  repertis :"  in  vvhich  the  author,  Theod.  Janfo- 
nius  ab  Ahneloveen,  far  from  allowing  Harvey  to  have  difco- 
vered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  affirms  it  to  have  been  known 
to  feveral  others,  and  even  to  Hippocrates  himfelf :  but  as  to 
vvhat  concerns  Paul,  he  has  the  following  remarkable  paifage  : 
**  Joannes  Leonicei-ius  fays,   that   Father  Paul  difcovercd   the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  valves  of  the  veins  ;  but  durll 
not  make  the  difcovery  public,  for  fear  of  ex'pofing  himfelf  to 
trouble  ;  fmce  he  was  already  but  too  much  fufpected,  and  there 
wanted  nothing  but  this  new  paradox  to  transform  him  into  an 
heretic,  in  a  country  where  the  inquifition  prevails.     For  this 
rcafon  he  entrufted  the  fecret  to  Aquapendente  alone,  who  fear- 
ful alfo  of  becoming  obnoxious,  communicated  it  but  to  a  few, 
and  waited  till  his  death,  before  he  would  fufFer  his  Treatife 
concerning  the  valves  of  the  veins  to  be  prefented  to  the  republic 
of  Venice  :  and  as  the  flightell:  novelties  in  that  country  are  apt 
to  create  alarms  among  the  people,  the  book  was  repoiited  pri- 
vately in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,     But  as  Aqtiapendente  had 
difcovercd  the  fecret  to  a  curious   young  Engiiili   gentleman, 
named  Harvey,  who  ftudied  under  him  at  Padua,  and  as  Father 
Paul  at  the  fame  time  made  the   fame  difcovery  to  the  Englifh 
ambaffador,    thefe    two  EngliHimen    upon   their   return   home, 
being  in  a  country  of  freedom,  publilhed   it;  and  having  con- 
firmed it  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  claimed  the  whole  honour 
to  themfelves."     Dr.  George  Ent  [y],  in  his  letter  to  Harvey, 
prefixed  t^  his  **  Apologia  pro  circulatione  fanguinis,"  attetnpts 
to  refute  this  account,  by  obferving,  that  the  Venetian  ambalfa- 
dor,  having  been  prefented  by  Harvey  with  his  book,  lent  it  to 
Paul,  who  tranfcribed  many  things  from  it,  and  this  among  the 
reft:  but  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  this  paifage  of  Ent  j 
for  it  is  certain  that  Harvey's  book  was  not  printed  till  1628, 
whereas  Paul  died  in   1623.     Dr.  Freind,  however,  hns  very 
well  afcertained  the  fole  difcovery  of  the  circulation  to  Harvey, 
by  flievving,  that  none  of  thofe,  to  whom  it  has  been  afcribed, 
undcrflood  the  nature  and  manner  of  it ;  and   that,  *'  though 
Aquapendente   could  difcover  and   dcfcribe   the  valves  of  the 
veins,  yet  he  was  at  the  fame  time  ignorant  of  the  true  ufe  of 
thein,  as  appears  from  his_own  defcription  of  them"  [z]. 

Father  Paul's  great  fame  would  not  fuffcr  him  any  longer  to 
enjoy  his  retreat :  for  he  was  now  appointed  procurator-general 

[y")  Bayle,   Nouvelles  de  la  Rep.  des  Lctcres,  Juin,   1684,  avt.  ii. 
It]  Hift.  of  Phyfic,  v.  i.  p.  227,  Sec  Svo. 
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of  his  order ;  and  during  three  years  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
on  that  account  obliged  to  refide,  he  difcovered  fuch  prodigious 
talents,  that  he  was  called  by  the  pope's  command  to  aJlift  in 
congregations  where  matters  of  the  higheft  importance  were 
debated.  He  was  very  much  efteemed  by  Sixtus  V.  by  cardinal 
Eellarmine,  and  by  cardinal  Caftegna,  afterwards  Urban  VII. 
Upon  his  return  to  Venice,  he  refumed  his  ftudies,  beginning 
them  before  fun-rife,  and  continuing  them  all  the  morning. 
The  afternoons  he  fpent  in  philofophical  experiments,  or  in  con- 
verfation  with  his  learned  friends.  He  was  now  obliged  to  remit 
a  little  from  his  ufual  application  :  for,  by  too  intenfe  ftudy,  he 
had  already  cotitradled  infirmities,  with  which  he  was  troubled 
till  old  age.  Thefe  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  drink  a  littJe 
wine,  from  which  he  had  abftained  till  he  was  thirty  years  old  ; 
and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  one  of  the  things  of  which  he  was  moft 
repented  was,  that  he  had  been  perfuaded  to  drink  wine.  He 
eat  fcarce  any  thing  but  bread  and  fruits,  and  ufed  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  food,  becaufe  the  leaft  fulnefs  rendered  him  liable  to 
violent  pains  of  the  head. 

But  now  Providence  was  pleafed  to  take  Paul  out  of  this 
haven  of  tranquillity,  and  to  expofe  him  on  an  ocean  of  troubles. 
Upon  leaving  Venice  to  go  to  Rome,  he  had  left  his  friends 
under  the  counfel  and  dire6lion  of  Gabriel  CoUiffoni,  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  joined  in  redrefling  certain  grievances.  But 
this  man  did  not  anfwer  Paul's  expectation,  being  guilty  of  great 
exadlions :  and,  when  the  fatiier  intended  to  return  to  Venice, 
diifuaded  him  from  it,  well  knowing  that  his  return  w^ould  put 
an  end  to  his  impofitions.  He  therefore  artfully  reprefcnted, 
that,  by  flaying  at  Rome,  he  would  be  fure  to  make  his  fortune : 
to  which  Paul,  with  more  honefty  than  policy,  returned  an 
anfwer  in  cypher,  that  "  there  was  no  advancing  himfelf  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  but  by  fcandalous  means  ;  and  that,  far  from 
'  valuing  the  dignities  there,  he  held  them  in  the  utmoll  abomina- 
tion." After  this,  he  returned  to  V^enice ;  and,  coming  to  an 
irreconcileable  rupture  with  Colliironi,  on  account  of  his  cor- 
rupt pradlices,  the  latter  fhewed  his  letter  in  cypher  Xo  cardinal 
Santa  Severina,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  inquifition. 
The  cardinal,  hov/ever,  did  not  think  it  convenient  to  attack 
Paul  himfelf,  although  he  Ihevved  his  difaffeClion  to  him  by  per- 
feciiting  his  friends.  But  when  Paul  oppofed  Colliilbni's  being 
elected  general  of  the  order,  the  latter  accufed  him  to  the  inqui- 
fition at  Rome  of  holding  a  correfpondence  with  the  Jews  ;  and, 
to  aggravate  the  charge,  produced  the  letter  in  cypher  juft  men- 
tioned. The  inquifitors  did  not  think  proper  to  continue  the 
profecution,  yet  Paul  was  ever  after  confidered  as  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  grandeur  of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  charged 
alfo  with  ftiewing  too  great  refpedl  and  civility  to  heretics,  who, 
on  account  of  his  valt  reputation,  cam.e   to  fee  him  from  all 
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parts;  arwl  this  prevented  pope  Clement  VIII.  from  nominating 
him,  when  he  was  folicited,  to  the  fte  of  Nola  [a].  So,  at 
leaft,  fays  Fulgentio :  and  we  are  eifewhere  informed,  that 
*'  Paul  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mornay,  of  Diodati,  and 
feveral  eminent  Proteftants;  and,  that  when  a  motion  was  made 
at  Rome  to  beftow  on  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  what  appeared  the 
chief  obftacle  to  his  advancement  was,  his  having  a  greater  cor- 
refpondence  with  heretics  than  with  Catholics.  Diodati  in- 
formed me,"  continues  Ancillon,  **  that,  obferying  in  his  con- 
verfations  with  Paul,  how  in  many  opinions  he  agreed  with  the 
Proteftants,  he  faid,  he  was  extremely  rejoiced  to  find  him 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  therefore  Itrongly 
exhorted  him  to  profefs  the  Proteftant  religion  publicly.  JJut 
the  father  anfwered,  that  it  was  better  for  him,  like  St.  Paul,  to 
be  anathema  for  his  brethren  ;  and  that  he  did  more  fcrvice  to 
the  Proteftant  religion  in  wearing  that  habit,  than  he  could  do 
by  laying  it  afide. — The  elder  Daille  told  me,  that  in  going  to 
and  coming  from  Rom.e  with  de  Villarnoud,  grandfon  to  Mor- 
nav,  whofe  preceptor  he  was,  he  had  palled  by  Venice,  and 
vifited  Paul,  to  whom  Mornay  had  recommended  him  by  letters ; 
that,  having  delivered  them  to  the  father,  he  difcovercd  the 
higheft  elteem  for  the  illullrious  Mr.  Du  Plellis  Mornay  ;  that 
he  gave  the  kindeft  reception  to  Mr.  de  Villarnoud  his  grandfon, 
and  even  to  Air.  Daille  ;  that  afterwards  Mr.  Daille  became 
very  intimate  with  father  Paul,"  Sic.  All  this  is  confirmed  by 
father  Paul's  letters,  which  on  every  occafion  exprtfs  the  highclt 
regard  for  the  Protcftants. 

About  1602,  he  was  drawn  forth  from  his  private  fludies, 
which  he  had  now  indulged,  though  amldft  numerous  vexations, 
for  many  years,  into  public  affairs.  A  difpute  arofe  between 
the  republic  of  Venice  and  tlie  court  of  Rome,  relating  to  eccle- 
fiaftical  immunities ;  and,  as  both  divinity  and  law  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  father  Paul  was  appointed  their  divine  and  canoniil, 
to  adl  in  concert  with  the  law-confultors.  l"he  difpute  had 
coinmenced,  and  been  carried  on,  under  Clement  VIII.  but 
when  Paul  V.  came  to  the  popedom,  he  required  abfolute  obe- 
dience without  difputes.  Thus  things  flood  for  a  time  ;  till  at 
Jafi:,  April,  1606,  the  pope  excoinmunicated  the  duke,  the  whole 
fenate,  and  all  their  dominions:  and  then  the  Venetians  in 
return  recalled  tlitir  anibail'ador  at  Rome,  fnfpendcd  the  inqui- 
fition  by  order  of  (late,  and  publiflied  by  foimd  of  trumpet  a 
proclamation  to  this  cfFe6l,  viz.  "  That  whofoever  hath  recci\ed 
frorn  Rome  any  copy  of  a  pnpal  cdicl:,  publifhed  there,  as  well 
againit  the  law  of  Ood,  as  againfl  the  honour  of  this  nation, 
fliall  Immediately  bring  it  to  the  cotmcil  of  ten  upon  pain  of 
dtath."      Meanwhile,    the    minds    not    only    of   the   common 

[.«.■)  Melange  Critique  de  I.itrratuir  recuciUl  Jcs  converfadonp  dc  feu  Mr.  Ancillon, 
torn.  ii.  288,  BafU,   J69S,  iimo, 
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burghers,  but  alfo  of  feme  noble  perfonnges  who  were  ar  the 
hehii,  bcini;  under  feme  little  coudeniation  at  this  papal  inter- 
di(5l,  Paul  endeavoured  to  dillipate  the  grountllefs  alarm,  by  a 
piece  entitled  "  Confolation  of  mind,  to  quiet  the  confcietices 
ot  tho*'e  who  live  well,  againil:  the  terrors  of  the  interdiil  by 
Paul  V."  But,  being  written  for  the  fole  uCe  of  the  government 
under  which  he  was  born,  it  was  depofitcd  in  the  archives  of 
Venice;  till  at  length,  from  a  copy  clandeflinely  taken,  it  was 
firlt  publilhcd  at  the  Hague  [b],  both  in  the  Italian  and  Frencji 
languages,  and  the  fame  year  in  Englifh,  under  this  title,  "  The 
Rights  of  Sovereigns  and  Subiecls,  argued  from  the  civil,  canon, 
and  common  law,  under  the  feveral  hea.ls  of  Exconmnjiiica- 
tions,  Interdicls,  Perfecution,  Councils,  Appeals,  Infallibility, 
defcribing  the  boundaries  of  that  power  whicli  is  claimed  through- 
out Chriltendom  by  the  Crown  and  the  Mitre ;  and  of  the  pri- 
vileges which  appertain  to  the  fubje6ls,  both  clergy  and  iaity, 
according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  Man."'  Paul  wrote,  and 
alFilled  in  writing  and  publifliing,  fcveral  oth.er  pieces  in  this 
controverfy  between  the  two  flatcs  ;  and  had  the  Inquilltion, 
cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  other  great  pcrfonages,  for  his  aniago- 
nilts.  He  behaved  himfelf  with  great  temper  and  moderation  ; 
yet  the  court  of  Rome  was  fo  exafperated  againit  him,  as  to 
cite  him  by  a  decree,  061.  30,  1606,  under  pain  of  abfolute 
excommunication,  to  appear  in  perfon  at  Rome,  to  anrwer  the 
charges  of  herefies  againil:  him.  Inftead  of  appearing,  he  pub- 
lilhed  a  manlfeflo,  (hewing  the  invalidity  of  the  fummons  ;  yet 
otflred  to  dilpute  with  any  of  the  popes  advocates,  in  a  place  of 
fafety,  on  the  articles  laid  to  his  charge. 

In  April,  1607,  the  divilion  between  Rome  and  the  republic 
was  healed  by  the  interpofition  of  France  ;  and  Fulgentio  relates, 
that  the  attuir  was  tranfa6ted  at  Rome  by  cardinal  Perron,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  king  his  maftef.  But  fome  Englifli 
writers  are  of  opinion,  that  this  accommodation  between  the 
V'enetians  and  the  pope  was  ov/in^  to  the  miiconducl  of  king 
James  I.  [c]  ;  who,  if  he  had  heartily  fiipported  the  Venetians, 
would  certainly  have  difiinited  them  from  the  fee  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Ifaac  Walton  obfervcs,  that  during  the  difpute  it  was.. 
reported  abroad,  "  that  the  Venetians  were  all  turned  Proteft- 
ants,  which  was  believed  by  many:  for  it  was  obferved,  that  the 
Englilh  amballador  (Wotton)  was  often  in  conference  with  the 
fenate,  and  his  chaplain  Mr.  Bedel  more  often  with  father  Paul, 
whom  the  people  did  not  take  to  be  his  friend  ;  and  alfo,  for 
that  the  republic  of  Venice  was  known  to  give  commillion  to 
Gregory  J  iiiUniano,  then  their  amballador  in  England,  to  make 
all  thefe  proceedings  known  to  the  king  of  England,  and  to 
crave  a  promife  of  his  afiidance,  if  need  fliouki  reqtiire,"  &c. 

[n]   Preface  to  the  Rights  of  Sovereigns,  &c.  l.orJ.    1725. 

[cj  Lit,;  uf  i>ir  Henry   Wotton,  prefixed  f)  hij  Work:,  edit.  1635.  ' 
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Burnet  tells  us,  **  That  the  breach  between  the  pojie  and  the 
republic  was  brought  very  near  a  crifis,  fo  that  it  was  expelled 
■a  total  feparatioa  not  only  from  the  court,  but  the  church  of 
Rome,  was  like  to  follow  upon  it.      It  was  fet  on  by  father  Paul 
and  the  fevcn  divines  with  mucli  zeal,  and  was  very  prudently 
conducted   by  them.      In   order  to   the  advancing  of  it,    king 
James  ordered  his  ambalTador  to  offer  all   poffible  afliftance  to 
them,  and  to  accufe  the  pope  and  the  papacy  as  the  chief  authors 
of  all  the  mifchicfs  of  Chriilendom. — Father  Paul  and  the  feven 
divines  preiTed  Mr.  Bedel  to  move  the  ambaflador  to  prcfent  king 
James's  premonition  to  all  Chriftian  princes  and  ftates,  then  put 
in  Latin,  to  the  fenate  ;  and  they  xverc  confident  it  would  pro- 
duce a  great  effedt.     But  the  ambaifador  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  do  it  at  that  time  ;  and  pretended,  that  fince  St.  James's 
day  was  not  far  off,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  do  it   on  that 
day. — Before  St.  James's  day  came,  the  difference  was  made  up, 
and  that  happy  opportunity  was  loft ;  fo  that  when  he  had  his 
audience  on  that  day  in  which  he  prefented  the  book,  all   the 
■  anfvver  he  got  was,  that  they  thanked  the  king  of  England  for 
his  good  will,  but  they  were  now  reconciled  to  the  pope;  and 
that  therefore  they  were  refolved  not  to  admit  any  change  in 
their  religion,  according  to  their  agreement  with  the  court  of 
Rome"  [d].     Welwood  relates  the  fame  rtory,  and  imputes  the 
mifcarriage  of  that  important  affair  to  "  the  conceit  of  prefent- 
ing  king  James's  book  on   St.  James's  day."     But  Dr.  Hickes 
attempts  to  confute  this  account,  by  obfjrving,  that  the   pope 
and  the  Venetians  were  reconciled  in  1607,  and  that  the  king's 
premonition  came  not  out  till  1609,  which  indeed  appears  to 
be  true  ;    (o  that,  if  the  premonition  was  really  prelentcd,  it 
muft  have  been  only  in  manufcript. 

Although  father  Paul  was  comprehended  in  the  accommoda- 
tion of  April, 1607, yet,  on0.^i.  the  5th  following, he  wasattackcd 
in  his  return  to  his  convent  by  five  aUhnins,  who  gave  him 
fifteen  wounds,  and  left  him  for  dead.  Three  of  thefe  wounds 
only  did  execution  :  he  received  two  in  the  neck  :  the  third  was 
made  by  the  (tilletto's  entering  his  right  ear,  and  coming  out 
between  the  nofe  and  right  check  ;  and  fo  violent  was  the  (fab, 
that  the  alVaflin  was  obliged  to  leave  his  weapon  in  the  wound. 
Being  come  to  himfelf,  and  having  had  his  wounds  drcllcd,  he 
told  thofe  about  him,  that  the  firfl  two  he  had  received  feemcd 
like  two  fla(hes  of  fire,  which  (liot  upon  him  at  the  fame  inllant ; 
and  that  at  the  third  he  thought  himfelf  loaded  as  it  were  with  a 
prodigious  weight,  which  Itunned  and  quite  confounded  his 
fenfes.  The  alfalTins  retired  to  the  palace  of  the  pope's  nuncio 
in  Venice,  whence  they  efcaped  that  evening  either  to  Ravenna 

[d]  Memoirs,  &c.  p.  34.,  17CO,  8vo.  Some  Difcourfes  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr. 
Tillotlbn,  oecafionccl  by  the  lute  FuiR-ral  iieimoii  of  the  former  upon  the  latt.r,  p.  30, 
1695,  4to. 
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or  Ferrara.  Thefe  circumftances  difcovercd  who  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  attempt ;  and  the  father  himfelf  once,  when  his 
friend  Aqnapeiidcnte  was  drefTing  his  wounds,  could  not  forbear 
faying  pleafantly,  that  '*  they  were  made  Stilo  Romance  Curia.'* 
The  perfon,  who  drew  the  ftiletto  out  of  his  head,  was  defirous 
of  having  it ;  but  as  the  father's  efcape  fcemed  fomewhat  mira- 
culous, it  was  thought  right  to  preferve  the  bloody  inftrument 
as  a  public  monument:  and  therefore  it  xvas  hung  at  the  feet  ot 
a  crucifix  in  the  church  of  the  Scrvites,  with  the  following 
infcription,  Deo  Fifto  Liheratori^  "  To  God  the  Son  the  Deli- 
verer." The  fenate  of  Venice,  to  fhew  the  high  regard  they 
had  for  Paul,  and  their  deteflaiion  of  this  horrid  attempt,  broke 
up  immediately  on  the  news;  came  to  the  monaftery  of  the 
Scrvites  that  night  in  great  numbers ;  ordered  the  phyficians  to 
bring  con(tant  accounts  of  him  to  the  fenate  ;  and  afterwards 
knighted  and  richly  rewarded  Aquapendente  for  his  great  care 
of  him. 

How  fcandalous  foever  this  defign  againft  his  life  was,  it  was 
attempted  again  more  than  once,  even  by  monks  of  his  own 
order  :  but  the  fenate  took  all  imaginable  precautions  for  his 
fecurity,  and  he  himfelf  determined  to  live  more  privately.  In 
his  recefs,  he  applied  himfelf  to  write  his  "  Hiftory  of  the 
**  Coimcil  of  Trent,"  for  which  he  had  begun  to  coUedl  mate- 
rials long  before.  Walton  tells,  us,  that  the  contefts  between 
the  court  of  Rome  and  the  fenate  of  Venice  "  were  the  occa- 
lion  of  father  Paul's  knowledge  and  intereft  with  king  James, 
for  whofe  fake  principally  he  compiled  that  eminent  hiftory  of 
the  remarkable  council  of  Trent ;  which  hiftory  v/ss,  as  faft  as 
it  was  written,  fcnt  in  feveral  fheets  in  letters  by  fir  Henry 
Wotton,  Mr.  Dedell,  and  other?,  unto  king  James,  and  the  then 
bifliop  of  Canterbury,  into  England."  Wotton  [d]  relates, 
that  James  himfelf  **  had  a  hand  in  it ;  for  the  benefit,"  he  adds, 
"  of  the  Chriftian  world."  This  hiftory  was  firft  publiftied  at 
London,  1619,  in  folio,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Pietro  Soave 
Polano,  which  is  an  anagram  of  Paolo  Sarpi  Venetiano,  and 
dedicated  to  James  I.  by  Antony  de  Dominis,  archbilhop  of 
Spalatro.  It  was  afterwards  tranllated  into  Latin,  Englifll, 
French  and  other  languages  ;  and  a  new  tranflation  of  it  into 
French  by  Dr.  le  Courayer,  with  notes  critical,  hiitorical,  and 
theological,  was  publiftied  at  London,  1736,  2  vols,  tolio. 
'Burnett  account  of  this  work  may  ferve  to  ftiew  the  opinion, 
which  Proteitants  of  all  communities  have  ever  entertained  of  it. 
**  The  ftyle  and  way  of  writing,"  fays  he  [e],  "  is  fo  natural 

[d]  Reliquis    Wottonianas,    p.    486.  Religion  and  the  Gofpsl,  as  they  are  dell- 
edit.  16S5.  vcred  by  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  in  his  Hif- 

[e]  Preface  to  a  book,  entitled,  "  The  tory  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     Engli(h^ 
Policy   of  Rome,  or,   The  Sentiments  of  oa;  of  French,  London,  i6Si,"  8vo. 
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and  mafculine,  tlic  intrigues  were  fo  fully  opened,  with  Co  manj' 
judicious  reflections  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  that  as  it  was  read  with 
great  pleafure,  fo  it  was  generally  looked  on  as  the  rareft  piece 
ot  hiftory  which  the  world  ever  faw.  The  author  was  foon 
guelTed,  and  that  raifed  the  eReem  of  the  work  :  for  as  he  was 
accounted  one  of  the  \^']fti\  men  in  the  world,  fo  he  had  great 
opportunities  to  gather  exa^l  informations.  He  had  free  accefs 
to  all  the  archives  of  tjie  republic  of  Venice,  which  has  been 
row  looked  on  for  feveral  ages  as  very  exail,  both  in  getting 
good  intelligence,  and  in  a  molt  careful  way  of  preferving  it : 
lo  that  among  their  records  he  nnifl  have  found  the  difpatches 
of  the  amballacfors  and  prelates  of  that  republic,  who  were  at 
Trent ;  which  being  Co  near  them,  and  the  council  being  of  fuch 
high  confeqtience,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  there  were  fre- 
quent and  particular  informations,  both  of  more  public  and 
lecreter  franfa6lions  tranfmhted  thither.  He  had  alfo  contracted 
a  clofe  friendfliip  with  Camillus  Oliva,  that  was  fecrctary  to 
one  of  the  legates,  from  whom  he  had  many  difcoveries  of  the 
practices  of  the  legates,  and  of  their  corrcfpondence  with  Rome  : 
belides  many  other  liruterials  and  notes  of  fome  prelates  who 
were  at  Trent,  which  lie  had  gathered  together.  His  work 
came  out  within  fifty  years  of  the  conclufion  of  the  council, 
■when  feveral,  who  had  been  prefcnt  there,  were  (till  alive;  and 
the  thing  was  fo  recent  in  men's  memories,  that  few  thought  a 
man  of  lo  great  prudence  as  he  was  would  have  expofed  his 
reputation,  by  writing  in  fuch  a  nice  manner,  things  which  he 
could  not  juflify.  Never  was  there  a  man  more  hated  by  the 
court  of  Rome  than  he  was  ;  Ttnd  now  he  was  at  their  mercy,  if 
he  had  abufed  the  world  by  fucli  fallhoods  in  matter  of  facfl,  as 
have  been  fmce  charged  on  his  work  ;  but  none  appeared  againft 
him  tor  fifty  years." 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1622,  his  health  began  to  decline 
greatly;  and  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  till  Jan.  the  14th, 
•when  he  expired  in  his  yad  year.  He  behaved  with  the  greateft 
conftancy  and  piety  during  his  illnefs,  and  the  laft  words  he 
uttered  were,  EJlo  ferpetua  \  as  a  prayer  for  the  republic. 

And,  while  the  fhadows  on  his  eye-lids  hung. 
Be  it  immortal!  trembled  on  his  tongue. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Rome,  the  courtier4 
rejoiced  ;  nor  could  the  pope  himfelf  forbear  faying,  that  the 
hand  of  God  was  vifible  in  taking  him  out  of  the  world  :  yet  it 
"Was  no  great  miracle  furely  that  a  man  of  his  age  Ihould  die. 
His  funeral  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  public  magnificence  of  it, 
and  the  valt  concourfe  of  nobility  wvA  perfons  of  all  ranks  attend- 
*tng  it:  and  the  fenate,  out  of  gr.ititude  to  his  memory,  ercCted 
a  monument  to  him,  the  infciiption  upon  which  was  written  by 
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John  Anthony  Venerio,  a  noble  Venetian.  He  was  of  middle 
Itature  i  his  head  very  large  in  proportion  to  his  body,  which 
was  extremely  lean.  He  had  a  wide  t'orehead,  in  the  middle 
ot  which  was  a  very  large  vein.  His  eye-brows  v/ere  well 
arched,  his  eyes  large,  black,  and  fprightly  ;  his  nofe  long  and 
big,  but  very  even:  his  beard  but  thin.  His  afpecl,  though 
^rave,  was  extremely  foft  and  inviting  ;  and  he  had  a  very  Hne 
hand.  Fulgcntio  relates,  that  though  feveral  kings  and  princes 
had  defired  him  to  fit  for  his  picture,  yet  he  never  Avould  fuffer 
it  to  he  drawn  ;  but  fir  Henry  Wotton  [f],  in  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Collins,  writes  thus  : — "  And  now,  lir,  having  a  fit  mef- 
fenger,  and  not  long  after  the  time  when  love-tokens  us  to  pafs 
between  friends,  let  me  be  bold  to  fend  you  for  a  new-year's- 
gift  a  certain  memorial,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  fome 
entertaiTUTient  under  your  roof;  namely,  a  true  pidlure  of 
father  Paul  the  Servite,  which  was  firft  taken  by  a  painter 
whom  I  fent  unto  him,  my  houfe  then  neighbouring  his  mo- 
naftery.  I  have  newly  added  thereunto  a  title  of  my  own  con- 
ception, Cofjalii  Tridentini  Evifcerator,  ijfc. — You  will  find  a 
fear  in  his  face,  that  was  from  the  Roman  alfaffinate,  that 
would  have  killed  him  as  he  was  turned  to  a  wall  near  his 
convent." 

Nothing  remains  but  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the  chara6ler  of 
this  extraordinary  perfon.  Father  Fulgentio,  his  friend  and 
companion,  who  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  integrity, 
and  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  drawn  up  Paul's  life  with- 
great  judgement  and  impartiality,  obferves,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  animofity  of  the  court  oi'  Rome  againfl  him,  the  moft 
eminent  prelates  of  it  always  exprelfed  the  higheft  regard  for 
him  ;  and  Proteftants  of  all  communities  have  juftly  fuppofed 
liim  one  of  the  wifeit  and  belt  men  that  ever  lived.  *'  Father 
Paul,"  fays  fir  Henry  Wotton,  "  was  one  of  the  hurableft 
things  that  could  be  feen  within  the  bounds  of  humanity  :  the 
very  pattern  of  that, precept,  qumito  docfior,  tavto  fubmijjiir,  and 
enough  alone  to  demonrtraic,  that  knowJ.edge  well  digcfted  tun 
ififlat.  Excellent  in  politive,  excellent  in  fcholaft ical  and  pole- 
mical, divinity  :  a  rare  mathematician,  even  in  the  moft  abltrufs 
parts  thereof,  as  in  algebra  and  the  theoriques  ;  and  yet  withal 
fo  expert  in  the  hiftory  of  plants,  as  if  he  had  never  perufed 
any  book  but  nature.  Laftly,  a  great  canonilf,  which  was  the 
title  of  his  ordinary  fervice  with  the  (fate  \  and  certainly,  in  the 
time  of  the  pope's  interdii5t,  they  had  their  principal  light 
from  him.  When  he  was  either  reading  or  writing  alone,  his 
manner  was  to  fit  fenced  with  a  caftle  of  paper  about  his  chair 
and  over  his  head  \  for  he  was  of  our  lord  St.  Alban's  opinion, 

[rj  Reliquiae  Wottonijnse. 
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that  all  air  Is  predatory,  and  efpecially  hurtful,  when  the  (pints 
are  mod  employed. — He  was  of  a  quiet  and  fettled  temper, 
which  made  him  prompt  in  his  counfcls  and  anfwers ;  and  the 
fame  in  confultation,  which  Themiftocles  was  in  acflion,  aurcr- 
5(,cS(a^£iv  'ix.(tvora.ros ,  as^  will  appear  nnto  you  in  a  paflage  between 
him  and  the  prince  of  Condc-  "i  he  faid  prince,  in  a  volun- 
tary journey  to  Rome,  came  by  Venice,  where,  to  give  fomc 
yent  to  his  own  humours,  he  would  often  divcfl  himfelf  of  his 
^reatnefs  ;  and  after  other  kfs  laudable  curiofities,  not  long- 
Before  his  departure,  a  defire  took  him  to  vifit  the  famous 
obfjure  Servite.  To  whofe  cloyfter  coming  twice,  he  was  the 
firii  time  denied  to  be  within  j  and  at  the  fecond  it  was  inti- 
mated, that,  by  rcafon  of  his  daily  admiiHon  to  their  delibera- 
tions in  the  palace,  he  could  not  recei\'e  the  vifit  of  fo  illuftri- 
ous  a  perfonage,  without  leave  from  the  fenate,  which  he  would 
feek  to  procure.  This  fet  a  greater  edge  upon  the  prince, 
when  he  faw  he  fhould  confer  with  one  participant  of  more 
than  monkifh  fpcculations.  So,  after  leave  gotten,  he  came 
the  third  time  ;  and  then,  befidcs  other  voluntary  difcourfe, 
defired  to  be  told  by  him,  wiio  was  the  true  unmafked  author 
of  the  late  Tridentine  Hiltoryr — To  whom  father  Paul  faid, 
that  he  underifood  he  was  going  to  Rome,  where  he  might 
learn  at  eafe,  who  was  the  author  of  that  book." 

Cardinal  Perron  thought  proper  to  deliver  himfelf  concern- 
ing father  Paul  in  thefe  terms:  "  I  [g]  fee  nothing  eminent  ii 
that  man  ^  he  is  a  man  of  judgement  and  good  fenfe,  but  has 
no  great  learning:  I  obferve  his  qualifications  to  be  mere  com- 
mon ones,  and  little  fuperior  to  an  ordinary  monk's."  But 
the  learned  Morhoff  [h]  has  juftly  remarked,  that  "  this  judge- 
ment of  Perron  is  abfurd  and  malignant,  and  dire£lly  contrary 
to  the  cleared  evidence  ;  lince  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  great  things  done  by  father  Paul,  and  with  the  vaif  extent 
of  his  learning,  will  allow  him  to  be  fuperior,  not  only  to 
monks,  but  cardinals,  and  even  to  Perron  himfelf."  Courayer, 
his  French  tranllator,  fays,  that  '*  in  [i  j  imitation  of  Erafmus, 
Caffandcr,  1  huanus,  and  other  great  men,  Paul  was  a  Catholic 
in  general,  and  fometinies  a  Protellant  in  particulars.  He 
obfcrved  every  thing  in  the  Roman  religion,  which  could  be 
pra6lifed  without  (uperlVition  ;  and,  in  points  which  he  fcru- 
pled,  took  great  care  not  to  fcandalize  the  weak.  In  Ihort,  he 
was  equally  avcrfe  to  all  eMremes  :  if  he  difapproved  the  abufes 
of  the  Catholics,  he  condemned  alfo  the  too  great  heat  of  the 
Reformed  ;  and  ufed  to  fay  to  thofe  who  urged  him  to  declare 
himfelf  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  God  had  not  given  hiiK 
the  fpirit  of  Luther. — Courayer  likewife  obferves,  that  Paul 

[c]   Perroniana.  [h]   I'olyiullor.   p.  293,  194. 

l:]  Vic  abrcgcc  Jq  Fw.  Paolo,  prefixed  to  H'ft.  iu  C«n.iik  de  Trent. 
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wifted  for  a  reformation  of  the  Papacy,  and  not  the  deftruflionr 
of  it ;  and  ^vas  an  enemy  to  th*:  ubuics  and  pretences  of  the 
popes,  not  their  place."  Wc  lee  by  fcveral  of  Paul's  letters, 
that  he  \vi filed  extremely  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation, 
though  in  a  gentler  maimer  than  that  which  had  been  taken  to 
procure  it :  and,  if  he  himfelf  had  been  iilent  on  this  head,  we 
might  have  colledcd  his  inclinations  this  way,  from  circum- 
iiances  relating  to  Fulgentio,  the  moil:  intimate  of  his  friends, 
and  %vho  was  be(i  acquainted  with  iiis  fentiments.  Burnet 
inf)rms  us,  that  Fnigentrl)  preaching  upon  Pilate's  quelHon, 
*'  What  is  Truth  r"  told  the  audience,  that  at  \:\il,  after  many 
fearches,  he  had  found  it  out :  and  holding  forth  a  New  Tefta- 
ment,  faid,  it  was  there  in  his  hand  ;  but,  adds  he,  putting  it 
again  in  his  pocket,  **  the  book  is  prohibited." 

Wc  have,  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir,  had  occafion  to 
mention  two  works  of  father  Paul,  which  have  been  publilhed 
in  an  Englifli  verlion  :  "  The  Rights  of  Sovereigns  and  Sub- 
jeds,"  and  "  The  Hiitory  of  the  Council  of  Trent."  There 
remain  his  '*  Letters ;"  "  Maxims  of  the  Government  of 
Venice,  in  an  Advice  to  the  Republic  ;"  and  a  '*  Treatife  of 
Ecclefiaftical  Benefices  and  Revenues :"  all  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifh,  and  printed  at  London. 

PAULiNUS,  an  eccleGaftical  writer  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  defcended  from  an  illuitrious  family  of  Roman  fenators, 
and  born  at  Bourdeaux  about  the  year  253  [k.].  He  was  diredled 
in  his  lludies  by  the  famous  Aufonius  ;  and  applied  himfelf  fo 
earneftly  to  the  belt  Latin  authors,  that  he  acquired  a  (lyle  not 
tinlikc  theirs.  He  was  advanced  afterwards  to  the  rnoft  confi- 
derable  offices  of  the  empire.  Aufonius  fays,  that  Paulinus 
was  conful  with  him  ;  but  his  name  not  being  found  in  the 
Faiti  Confulares,  it  is  probable  he  obtained  that  dignity  only 
in  the  room  of  fome  other  perfon,  who  died  in  the  offise,  and 
perhaps  in  the  year  578,  after  the  death  of  V'^alens,  He  mar- 
ried Therafia,  a  very  rich  lady,  who  proved  inftrumental  in 
converting  him  to  Chrift ianity  ;  and  he  was  baptized  in  the 
year  389.  He  dwelt  four  years  in  Spain,  where  he  embraced 
voluntary  poverty  ;  felling  his  goods  by  degrees,  and  giving 
them  to  the  poor.  The  inhabitants  of  Barcelona,  where  he 
refided,  conceived  fuch  an  erteem  for  him,  that  they  would 
have  him  ordained  priell ;  to  which,  after  a  long  refiftance,  he 
confented,  upon  condition  that  he  fiiould  not  be  obliged  to 
remain  in  Barcelona,  becaufe  his  dclign  was  to  withdraw  to 
Nola.  This  ordination  was  performed  in  393,  and  the  next 
year  he  left  Spain  to  go  into  Italy,  In  his  way  he  faw  St, 
Ambrofe  at  Florence,  who  (hewed  him  marks  of  re.fped  ;  and 

[k]  Du  Vuij  Cave,  Tillemont,  fcc. 
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was  kindly  received  at  Rome  both  by  the  quality  and  the  people-: 
but  the  clergy  there  growing  jealous  of  him,  he  left  that  city 
quickly,  and  went  to  Nola,  where  he  dwelt  in  a  country-hcufe 
about  half  a  league  from  the  town.  He  lived  there  fixteen 
years  with  his  wife  Therafia,  in  the  fludy  and  exercifes  of  a 
monaftic  life ;  and  then,  in  409,  was  chofcn  and  ordained  bifhop 
of  Nola.  The  beginning  of  his  epifcopate  was  ditturbed  by 
the  incurfions  of  the  Goths,  who  took  thra  city;  but  theallault 
being  over,  he  enjoyed  it  peaceably  to  his  death,  v.hich  hap- 
pened in  431. 

His  works  confift  of  *'  Poems,"  and  *'  Letter?.,"  and  are 
written  with  much  art  and  elegance;  his  manner  of  exprcf-. 
iion  being  clofe  and  clear,  his  words  pure  and  well  chofen, 
and  his  fentences  ftrong  and  lively.  All  his  writings  are  Ihort, 
but  pretty  numerous,  and  compofed  with  great  care.  Aufn- 
nius  highly  commends  his  poems  ;  yet  they  cannot  pafs  for 
perfeft,  efpeciaily  thofe  Avhich  he  made  alter  his  convcrfion. 
He  was  efleemed,  beloved,  and  carelfcd  by  all  the  great  men  of 
that  age,  of  what  p^rty  foever  they  were  ;  and  correfponded 
with  them  all,  without  falling  out  Avith  any.  He  was,  in 
truth,  like  Titus,  the.  delight  of  his  times.  The  firft  edition 
of  his  works  was  at  Paris,  ia  15 16,  by  Badius;  the  fecond  at 
Cologne,  by  Grasvius:  Rofwedius  craifed  them  to  be  printed  at 
Antwerp,  in  1622;  and  the  lajf  edition  of  them  was  at  Paris, 
in  2  vols.  4to,  the  former  of  which  contains  his  genuine  works. 
Du  Pin  wifhes,  that  -*  the  bookfcllers  had  taken  as  much  care 
to  have  it  upon  good  paper  and  in  a  fair  character,  as  the  editor 
did  to  make  it  correct  and  ufefu]." 

PAULMIER  DE  GRENTESMENIL  (James  le\  more 
commonly  known  to  the  learned  by  his  latinized  name  Palme- 
rius,  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Auge,  in  1587,  the  fon  of 
Julien  le  Paulmier,  who  was  a  phyfician  of  eminence.  He  was 
bred  a  Protedant,  embraced  a  military  life,  and  ferved  v/ith 
credit  in  Holland  and  in  France,  After  a  time,  he  retired  to 
Caen,  where  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  iludy  of  letters 
and  antiquity;  and  was  the  tirli:  promoter  of  an  academy  in 
that  city,  which  has  fince  been  confidered  as  a  valuable  infti- 
tution.  He  died  at  Caen,  Ocft.  i,  1670,  being  then  eighty-- 
three.  His  works  are,  i.  ''  Obfervationes  in  optimos  audtores 
Graecos,"  Lugd.  Bat,  1668,  410.  2.  '<  Gracia;  antiquas  De- 
fcriptio,",  Lugd,  Bat.  1678,  4to.  This  work  contains  a  very 
learned  and  ufeful  digeft  of  what  the  ancients  have  written 
jconcerning  Greece.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  life  of  the  author, 
written  at  fome  length,  but  in  a  very  affe6ted  ftyle,  by  the 
editor  Stephen  Morinus.  3.  Some  poems  in  the  Cireek,  Latin, 
frenchj  Italian,  and  SpaniHi  languages.     Thefe,  however,  are 
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the  worft  part  of  his  works.     He  vcrfified  in  too  many -lax;* 
guac;cs  to  be  very  excellent  in  any. 

PAUSANIAS,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  who  has  left  us  a 
curious  defcription  of  Greece.  The  time  in  which  he  lion- 
rifhed  appears,  from  what  he  f.ivs  of  Corinth,  in  his  fifth 
hook ;  w  here  lie  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  towrj 
hud  been  fcnt  thither  by  an  emperor,  217  years  before  he  wrote. 
But  this  emperor,  who  fent  a  colony  to  Corinth,  was  Julius 
Cx'far  ;  and  he  did  it  in  the  ye;ir  of  Rome  710,  which  was  the 
lafl  of  his  lifcfL];  fo  that  Paufanias  lived  in  the  year  of  Rome 
<927,  that  is,  the  fourteenth  of  Marcus  Aufclius,  and  174  of 
Chrift. 

Panfariias  difcovers  nothing  elfe  in  hie  work  relating  to  him- 
ftlf,  fo  that  very  few  particulars  of  his  life  arc  known.  Suidas 
mentions  tv\o  of  this  name;  one  of  Laconia,  who  wrote  con- 
cerning the  Hcllefpont,  Laconia,  the  Amphyftions,  and  other 
things;  another,  who  was  a  fophllt  (jr  rhetorician  of  Ca^farea 
in  Cappadocia,  lived  at  the  fame  time  with  Arlllides,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Philoilratus,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Orators,  as 
an  indifferent  rhetorician.  The  Paufanias  of  Laconia  could 
not  be  the  fame  with  the  defcriber  of  Greece,  for  two  reafons: 
he  would  have  written  in  the  Doric  diale6l,  whereas  our  author 
approaches  nearer  to  the  Ionic  ;  and  he  would  riot  have  fpokoi 
fo  otten  againfi  the  Lacedemonians,  as  that  author  has  done,  if 
he  himfelf  had  been  of  Laconia.  This  is  the  judgement  of 
Sylburgius,  Volaterranus,  and  Gerard  Voilius ;  who  are  all  of 
opinion,  that  our  Paufanias  is  the  orator  of  Ca^farea,  of 
whom  Philoliratus  fpeaks.  He  was,  according  to  the  fame 
Philoflratus,  *'  a  difciplc  of  the  famous  Herodes  Atticus, 
who  llourifhed  nnder  the  empejors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  obtained  fo  j^rodigious  a  name  among  the  fophifls. 
He  imitated  his  matter  in  many  refpecis,  but  efpecially 
in  compofing  without  premeditation.  His  pronunciation  was 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Cappadocians,  who  had  a 
way  of  lengthening  I'liort  fyllablt^s,  and  Ihortening  long  ones. 
The  chara^er  of  his  compofition  was  negligent,  yet  not  with- 
out force«  He  declaimed  a  long  time  at  Ronie,  where  he  died 
very  old,  though  he  continued  all  the  while  a  member  of  the 
college  at  Athens.  Among  other  things,  which  he  faid  to  the 
Athenians  upon  leaving  them,,  nothing  was  more  apropos  than 
this  line  of  Euripides:  O  Thefeus,  grant  me  to  return,  and  fee 
this  city  again!" 

Paufanias  often  mentions  Herodes  Atticus,  though  he  does 
not  call  him  his  mafter ;  and  fpeuks  of  buildings,  and  other 
public  ornaments,  which  he  made  in  different  parts  of  Greece. 

[i]  Fabtjc.  Blbl.  Gnc.  viii.     Le  Ckic'sBiblio'.h.  Choif,  torn.  xi. 
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He  fpeaks  too  of  the  philofopher  Marcus  Antoninus,  but  makes 
no  mention  of  any  emperor  after  him  ;  which  is  a  fair  pre- 
fumption,  that  this  defcription  of  Greece  was  written  in  his 
yeign.  It  is  properly  an  account  of  a  journey  through  Greece, 
in  M'hich  the  author  noted  every  thing  tliat  was  remarkable. 
All  public  monuments,  as  temples,  theatres,  tombs,  ftatucs, 
paintings,  S:c.  carne  within  his  defiga:  he  took  the  dimenfions 
of  cities,  which  had  formerly  been  great  and  famous,  but  were 
then  in  ruins  ;  nor  did  he  haflily  pafs  over  places  that  were 
memorable  for  illuftrious  tranfadlions  of  old,  but  frequently 
makes 4n  the  account  of  them,  very  agreeable  digreflions.  This 
work,  therefore,  though  not  eloquent,  as  Vollius  fays[M],  is 
yet  very  curious;  and,  though  not  proper  for  thofe,  who  are 
jufl:  entering  upon  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  the  Greek  language, 
may  be  read  with  valt  advantage  by  proficients.  It  illuflrates 
the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Greece;  and  thus  clears  up  many 
paiTages  in  ancient  authors,  which  would  otherwife  have  re- 
mained very  perplexed  and  obfcure.  1'hey,  who  fhall  travel 
into  that  part  of  the  world,  for  the  fake  of  furveying  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  cannot  take  with  them  a  better  companion 
and  guide,  than  this  work  of  Paufanias  ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  Spon  and  Wheler  made  great  ufe  of  it. 

This  "  Defcription  of  Greece,"  is  divided  into  ten  books  : 
the  firft  of  which  defcribes  Atrica  and  its  environs;  the  fccond, 
Corinth;  the  third,  Laconia;  the  iourih,  Meiienia;  the  fifth 
and  fixth,  Elis;  the  ftvcnth,  Achaia  ;  the  eighth,  Arcadia;  the 
ninth,  Boeotia ;  and  the  tenth,  Phocis,  Paufanias  appears  not 
only  to  have  travelled  through  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Italy, 
but  to  have  run  alfo  through  a  confidcrable  part  of  Afia,  and  to 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  to  the  temple  ct  Jupiter  Mammon: 
for  he  fpeaks  of  thefe  places,  and  ot  what  they  had  that  was 
jremarkable,  as  one  who  had  (^ccn  them,  Befjdes  this  "  D(*- 
fcription  of  Greece,"  he  wrote  alfo  ot  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  as 
appears  from  fome  citations  of  him  by  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium;  where  he  fpeaks  of  feveral  towns  of  Syria,  as  Gaza, 
Gabba,,  Dorus,  Mariamnia,  and  Selcucobelus.  What  Phi- 
loftratus  has  faid  of  the  negligence  of  Paufanias's  ft  vie,  agrees 
very  well  with  the  work  that  is  extant ;  but  then  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  thefe  arc  Travels,  which  never  were  dra\\-n 
v.p  in  a  labou.-ed  and  finiftied  ftyle,  but  in  that  which  the 
Greeks  ufed  to  call  idiotic,  or  the  language  fpoken  in  common 
converfation,  Neverthelefs,  there  are  fome  parts  more  la- 
boured, and  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  the  hiftorical  ftyle :  that 
particularly  in  the  fourth  book,  where  he  relates  the  wars  be- 
tween the   Lacedemonians  and   Melftnians  at  large,     Voflius 
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complains  with  reafon  of  Julius  Scaliger,  for  calling  this  author, 
as  he  does,  Gr-aculorum  omnium  7rj:rd<j(d[JimVim.  If  Paufanius 
has  related  fsbles,  when  he  is  defcribing  certain  tilings  or 
places,  it  was  becaufe  he  could  not  avoid  it;  for  a  great  numbir 
of  monuments,  ot  which  it  was  proper  for  hi;n  to  fpeak,  \s  crc 
ereded  on  a  fuppoHtion  that  thofe  fabulou.*;  accounts  were  true: 
-iXTvfS.  without  mentioning  fuperlliuons  and  fulfehoods,  he  could  not 
ha\-e  related  on  what  account  many  of  their  temples,  ftatues, 
and  altars,  were  raifed.  It  is  true,  that  in  his  defcription  of 
Phocis[N],  where  he  mentions  the  war  of  the  Gauls  with  the 
Phoceans,  and  the  vain  attempts  of  the  former  to  pillaj^e  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  he  does  not  forget  the  miracles  of  Apollo, 
in  the  defence  of  his  oracle :  but  in  relating  thefe,  he  docs 
nothing  more  than  had  been  done  before  by  other  authors,  who 
had  fpokcn  of  this  war  and  the  tradition  of  the  Delphians,  yet 
Were  never  cenfured  as  credulous  or  fuperftitious  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Paufanias  was  firft  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1516  bv  Aldus, 
who  was  allifted  by  Marcus  Mufurus:  Mufurus  wrote  a  preface 
in  Greek [o],  which  is  prefixed  to  this  edition,  and  addrefled 
to  John  Lalcaris,  a  learned  Greek  of  the  fame  age.  A.fter- 
wards,  in  1547,  Romulus  Amafeus  publiflied  a  Latin  verHon 
of  his  work  at  Rome ;  and,  three  years  after,  an  edition 
was  printed  at  Bufll,  with  a  new  Latin  verfion  by  Abr.  Loef- 
cherus.  A  better  edition  than  had  yet  appeared,  with  the 
Greek  text  of  Aldus  corroded  by  Xylander,  and  the  Latin 
verhon  of  Amafeus  by  Sylburgius,  came  out  at  Francfort, 
1583,  in  folio;  from  which  that  of  Hanover,  1613,  in  folio, 
was  printed  word  for  word.  But  the  beft  of  all  is  that 
of  Leipfic,  1696,  in  folio,  with  the  notes  of  Kuhnius.  This 
learned  man  had  already  given  proof,  by  his  critical  labours 
Upon  Ai^lian,  D.  Laertius,  and  Pollux,  that  he  was  very  well 
qualified  for  a  v/ork  of  this  nature;  and  his  notes,  though 
fhort,  are  very  good.  When  be  undertook  this  edition  of  Pau- 
fanias, he  propofed  great  advantages  from  four  manufcripls  in  * 
the  king  of  France's  library:  but,  upon  confulting  them  on 
fcveral  corrupt  and  obfcure  paifages,  he  found  that  they  did  not 
vary  from  Aldus's  copy,  'ihe  main  fuccours  he  derived  were 
from  fome  manufcript  notes  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  upon  the 
margin  of  Aldus's  edition  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  thefe,  and  his 
own  critical  ikill,  he  was  enabled  to  correct  and  amend  an  in- 
finite number  of  places.  Two  volumes  of  a  new  edition  in 
8vo,  were  publifhed  at  Leipfic,  in  1794  and  1795  ;  and  a  third 
has  juft  now  arrived,  printed  in  1796.  It  is  a  good  and  ufeful 
edition,  with  particularly  excellent  indexes,  and  fome  aid  from 
MSS.     The  editor's  name  is  Facius. 

[n]  Lib.  X.  [0]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Ct»c,  tcJi.  iiu 
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PAYS  (Rene'  le),  fieur  of  Villeneuve,  a  French  poet,  born 
at  i^lantes  in  1636,  was  for  a  confiderable  time  comptroller- 
general  of  the  imports  in  Dauphine  and  Provence  ;  yet  he 
mingled  the  flowers  of  poetry,  with  the  thorns  of  that  occu- 
pation, and  became  celebrated  at  court  by  a  mifcellaneous 
publication  of  profe  and  verfe,  entitled,  **  Amities,  Amours, 
et  Amourettes,"  publifhed  in  1685.  This  publication  gained 
him  particularly  the  favour  of  the  ladies.  Boileau,  however, 
fatirized  him  in  the  following  line: 

**  Le  Pays,  fans  mentir,  eft  un  bouffon  plaifant." 

Some  time  after,  having  occafion  to  go  to  Paris,  Le  Pays  paid 
a  vifit  to  Voitaire,  and,  far  from  manifefting  any  anger  at  the 
farcafm  againfi:  him,  fupported  fo  well,  in  his  converfation, 
the  lively  manner  he  had  diiplayed  in  his  writings,  that  they 
parted  excellent  friends.  The  duke  of  Savoy  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  chevalier  of  St,  Maurice,  and  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  Aries.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
•was  embittered  by  a  law-fuit,  which  obliged  him  to  pay  for  the 
difhoncfty  of  one  of  his  affociates  in  office.  He  died  April  30, 
1690,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  His  remaining  works  arc,  i, 
*'  "Zelotide,"  a  novel  of  gallantry,  which  wa-s  admired  in  the 
country,  but  defpifed  at  Paris.  1.  A  collection  of  poetr)^ 
containing  eclogues,  fonnets,  ftanzas,  Sec.  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
1672,  in  2  vqIs.  i2mo,  under  the  title  of,  "  Nouvelies  Oeu- 
vres."  Thefe  contain  rather  the  fancies  of  a  minor  wit,  than 
the  efforts  of  real  genius. 

PEARCE  (Zachary),  a  learned  Englifn  bi/liop,  was  the 
fon  of  a  diftiller  in  High  Holborn,  London,  and  born  in  1690 
[p1.  He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchoolf  and  elected 
thence  to  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge.  During  the  firft  years 
of  his  refidence  in  the  univerfity,  he  amufed  himfelfwith  lighter 
compofitions  :  fome  of  \vhich  wcxe.  inferted  in  the  mifcella- 
neous publications  of  the  times.  Thus  the  account  of 
*■*  the  filent  Club,"  in  the  Guardian,  No.  I2C,  and  the  efTays 
on  **  Qiiacks,"  and  on  **  Eloquence,"  in  the  Speilator,  No.  572 
and  633,  are  his.  In  1716,  he  publlflied  an  edition  of  Cicero 
de  Oratore,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  lord  chief  jiiftice  Parker. 
Lord  Parker  foon  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Bentley,  mafter  of 
Trinity,  to  be  made  one  of  the  fellows:  to  Avhich  Bentley 
agreed,  on  condition,  that  lord  Parker  flioukl  promife  to  unmake 
him  again,  as  foon  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  give  him  a  living. 
In  1717,  he  went  into  orders;  and  was  invittd  by  lord  Parker, 
now  become  chancellor,  to  live  with  him  as  chaplain.  In  17 19, 
he  was  reclor  of  Stapleford  Abbots,  in  Eflex  :  in  1720,  of  St, 

[p]  Life,  written  by  bimfcl-f, 
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Banholomew  behind  the  Royal  E.vxhange ;  :ind,  in   1723    of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 

In  1724,  the  degree  of  Do(£lor  in  Divinity  was  conferred 
on  him  by  archbiihop  Wake  ;  and  the  fame  }ear  he  dedi- 
cated to  his  patron,  now  become  eari  of  Macclesfield,  his 
edition  of  *'  Longinus.'  In  1726,  ^vhen  the  church  of  St. 
Martin's  was  rebuilt,  he  preached  a  fermon  at  the  confecra- 
tion;  which  he  afterwards  printed,  and  accompanied  with 
*'  All  Etlay  on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Temples."  In  1725, 
the  earl  of  Macclesfied  refigned  the  great  feal ;  and,  being 
impeached  and  receiving  a  fentence  againil:  himfelf,  in  tlie 
Houfe  of  Lords,  retired,  and  died  in  1732.  During  this 
period,  whether  from  his  attachment  to  his  patron,  of  whofe 
innocence  he  was  firmly  convinced,  or  trom  whatever  caufe, 
Dr.  Pearce  did  not  proceed  onward  in  the  line  of  preferment. 
Nevcrtheiefs,  he  was  in  high  favour  with  many  of  the  great, 
and  could  reckon  among  his  patrons  or  friends,  Mr.  Pulteney, 
archbiihop  Potter,  lord  Hardwicke,  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and 
other  iiluftrious  perfonages;  the  queen  was  alfo  pleafed  to 
honour  him  frequently  with  her  converfalion,  and  to  be  very 
familiar  vrith  him,  as  flie  affected  to  be  with  many  of  the 
learned. 

y\fter  many  difappointments^  iji  1739,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Winclicder;  in  1748,  biHiop  of  Bangor;  and,  in  1756,  bifhop 
of  Rocheller  and  dean  of  Weftminiler.  Th;s  laft  preferment 
he  ac«X'pted  with  reludtance  ;  having  already  coiiceived  a 
delign  ot  giving  up  his  bifhopric,  and  feceding  to  a  private 
life.  In  1763,  being  old  and  (as  he  thoughi)  unfit  for  his  fitu- 
ation,  he  communicated  to  lord  Bath  his  intention  to  refign 
both  his  billiopric  and  deanery,  and  to  retire  Uj'on  his  private 
fortune  :  and  lord  Bath  acquainted  the  king,  who  had  named 
a  day  and  hour,  when  the  biihop  was  admitted  alone  into  the 
clofct.  He  told  the  king,  that  he  willied  to  have  fome  interval 
between  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs  and  eternity;  and  defired  his 
majcfty  to  confult  proper  perfons,  about  the  propriety  and 
legality  of  his  refignation.  In  about  two  months  the  king 
intormed  him,  that  lord  Mansfield  faw  no  objeclion  ;  and  that 
lord  Northington,  who  had  been  d'.;ubtful,  on  farther  confix 
tieration,  thought  that  the  reqiielf  might  be  complied  with.  But 
iord  Bath  applied  for  biihop  Newton  to  fucceed  him ;  and  the 
miniftry,  alarmed  that  any  dignities  fliould  be  obtained  but 
through  their  hands,  oppofed  his  refignatlon:  fo  that  the  king 
told  him,  at  a  third  audience,  that  he  mi'.H:  think  no  ip.ore  of 
religning.  However,  in  1768,  he  obtained  leave  to  refign  the 
deanery;  and,  devoting  himfelf  more  clofely  to  contemplation 
diid  books,  he  lived  till  June,  i';74. 

The 
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The  critical  abilities  of  Dr.  Pearcc  were  great,  and  hi« 
application  to  philological  learning,  diligent.  We  have  men- 
tioned fome  of  his  labours  already;  to  which  we  may  add  an 
edition  of"  ^*  Cicero  de  Oificiis,  1745."  He  was  alfo  the  author 
of  the  following  pieces:  i.  *'  An  Account  of  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge,  1720."  2,  "  Epiftolae  dtiae  de  editione,  N.  T.  a 
Bentleio  fufcepta,  de  corruptis  Epidolanjm,  N.  T.  locis,  &c. 
1721."  3.  "  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, on  occafion  of  the  bilhop  of  Rocheiier'5  commitment  to 
the  Tower,  1722."  4.  **  Miracles  of  Jcfus  vindicated,"  1727 
and  1728.  Thefe  were  againfl:  Woolllon.  5.  "  Two  Let- 
ters againft  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  relating  to  his  attack  upon 
"Waterland,"  1730  and  1731.  6.  "  A  Review  of  the  Text  of 
Milton."     Befides  occafional  fermons. 

Since  his  death  have  appeared,  *'  A  Commentary  with  Notes 
on  the  Four  Evangelifts  and  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,"  together 
with  "  A  New  Tranflation  of  St.  Paul's  Fir(t  Epiftle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  a  Paraphrafe  and  Notes,"  have  been  publillied, 
with  his  ^*  Life"  prefixed,  from  original  MSS.  in  2  vols.  4to, 
by  his  chaplain  John  Derby,  A.  M.  from  which  this  cxtrati 
has  been  made. 

PEARSON  (John),  a  very  learned  Englifh  bifhop,  was 
born,  Feb>  12,  161 2,  at  Snoring  in  Norfolk;  of  which  place 
his  father  was  re<9:or.  In  1623,  he  was  fent  to  Eton  fchool ; 
whence  he  was  eleSled  to  King's-college  in  Cambridge,  in  1632. 
He  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts  in  1635,  and  that  of 
mafter  in  1639;  in  which  year  he  refigaed  his  fellowlhip  of  the 
college,  and  lived  afterwards  a  fellow-commoner  in  it.  The 
fame  year  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  collated  to  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Sanim.  In  1640,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Finch,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal ;  by  whom,  in  that 
year,  he  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Torrington  in  Suffolk. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  became  chaplain 
to  the  lord  Goring,  whom  he  attended  in  the  army,  and  after- 
wards to  fir  Robert  Cook  in  London.  In  1650,  he  was  made 
minifter  of  St,  Clernent's,  Eaficheap,  in  London.  In  1657, 
he  and  Gunning,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Ely,  had  a  difpute  with 
two  Roman  Catholics  upon  the  fubjefl:  of  fchifin.  This  con- 
ference was  managed  in  writing,  and  by  mutual  agreement 
nothing  was  to  be  made  public  without  the  confent  of  both 
parties:  yet  a  partial  account  of  it  v.-as  publilhed,  in  1658,  by 
one  of  the  Romifh  difputants,  cum  privilegio,  at  Paris,  with 
this  title,  "  Schifm  unmafked;  a  late  conference,"  &c.  [oj. 

C^l  '^^  ^^^  piece  is,  "  A  Preface  of    faft."     There  is  an  account  of  this  pub-  _ 

the   Catholic  difpiitanti,     containing   the     lication  in  a  piece  entitled,  "  A  Gagg  for  M 

proceedings  of  both  parties  QR  matter  «f    the<^alt«vs  j  withan  AnfwertoMr- Den't  ^ 
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In  1659,  he  publifhed,  "  An  Expofitioti  of  the  Creed,"  at 
London,  in  4to;  dedicated  to  his  paiilhioners  of  St.  Clement's, 
Eaftcheap,  to  whom  the  fublbncc  of  that  excellent  work  had 
been  preached  feveral  ytzTS  before,  and  by  whom  he  had  been 
•lefired  to  make  it  public.  1'he  fame  year,  he  likewife  pub- 
lifhed, "  The  Golden  Remains  of  the  ever  memorable  Mr, 
John  Hales,  of  Eton;"'  to  which  he  wrote  a  preface,  contain- 
ing the  charader  of  that  great  man,  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  for  many  years,  drawn  with  great  elegance  and 
force.  Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  he  was  prefented  by  Juxon, 
then  bifhop  of  London,  to  the  redlory  of  St.  Chriftopher's  in 
that  city ;  created  doclor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  king's  letters  mandatory;  inflalled  prebendary  of 
Ely,  archdeacon  of  Surry,  and  made  mafter  of  Jefus-college 
in  Cambridge  ;  all  before  the  end  of  the  year  1 660.  March 
25,  1661,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Love  in  the  Margaret  profelTorfhip 
of  that  univcrfity ;  and,  the  tirfl:  day  of  the  enfuing  year,  was 
nominated  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  the  review  of  the 
liturgy  in  the  conference  at  the  Savoy.  April  14,  1662,  he 
was  admitted  mafter  of  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge  ;  and, 
in  Auguft,  religned  his  redory  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  pre- 
bend of  Sarum.  In  1667,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  In  1672,  he  publiihed,  at  Cambridge,  in  410, 
**  Vindicias  Epiftolarum  S.  Ignatii,"  in  anfwer  to  monf.  Daiile  ; 
to  which  is  fubjoined,  **  Ifaaci  Voffii  epiftolas  duas  adverfus 
Davidem  Blondelhim."  Upon  the  death  of  Wilkins,  bifhop 
cf  Chefter,  Pearfon  was  promoted  to  that  fee,  to  which  he 
■was  confecrated,  Feb.  9,  1673.  In  1684,  his  "  Annales  Cy- 
prianici,  five  tredecim  annorum,  quibus  S.  Cyprian,  inter 
ChrilUanos  verfatus  elt,  hiftoria  chronologica,"  was  publifhed 
at  Oxford,  with  Fell's  edition  of  that  father's  works.  Pearfon 
was  difabled  from  all  public  fervice  by  ill  health  a  confiderable 
time  before  his  death,  which  happened  at  CheUer,  July  16, 
l686.  Tv/o  years  after,  his  pofthumous  works  were  publifhed 
by  Dodwell  at  London,  *'  CI.  Joannis  Pearfoni  Cef^rienfis 
nuper  Epifcopi  opera  pofthuma.  See.  &c."  There  are  extant 
two  fermons  publifhed  by  him,  l.  "No  Neceflity  for  a  Reform* 
ation  ;  1661,"  4to.  2.  "  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  fCing, 
on  Ecclef.  vii.  14.  publifhed  by  hisMajefly's  fpecial  command; 
1671,"  4to. 

QuakernoPapift,byMr.Thom.is  Smith,  of  by   William  Taywell,   D.  D.    mafter   of 

Chfift's.collegeinCambndge,Lond.i6s9."  Jcfus-coUegc,  Cannbridge,  in  a  pamphlet 

The  conference  wr.5reprin:ed  at  Oxford  dur-  ptinted  at  Cambridge  in  1688,  4to,  under 

ing  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  under  this  this   title,     "   The   Reformation   of  the 

title,  <•  1  he  Schifai  or  the  Church  of  Eng-  Church  of  England  jaftified,  &c.   being 

land  dotnonftraicd  la  four  Arguments,  &c."  an  Anfwer  to  a  paper  reprinted  a:  Oxford, 

which  was  foon  afttr  animadvetted  upon  Cilled,  The  Schifme,  ivi" 
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PECHANTRE  (Nicolas  de),  a  French  poet,  the  Ton  of 
a  furgcon  of  Touloufe,  -where  he  was  born  in  1638.  He  Wrote 
feveral  Latin  poems,  which  were  reckoned  good,  but  applied 
himfclt  chiefly  to  tlie  poetry  ot  his  native  country.  Having 
been  three  times  honoured  with  the  laurel  at  the  academy  of  the 
Floral  games,  he  afpircd  to  the  glory  of  the  Parifian  theatre. 
There  he  began  his  career  by  a  tragedy  called  Gela,  which  was 
acted  in  1687.  His  tragedy  was  applauded,  in  confequence  of 
which,  he  publifhed  it  with  a  dedication  to  the  firft  prince  of 
the  blood.  He  wrote  alfo,  "  Le  facrifice  d'Abraham  ;"  and 
**  Jofeph  vendu  par  fes  Freres,"  two  fingular  fubjedls  for  tra- 
gedies, but  afted  v/ith  applaufe.  He  produced  befides,  a  tra- 
gedy called,  "  La  Alort  de  Neron,"  concerning  which  an  an- 
ecdote is  related,  which  nearly  coincides  with  one  wTiich  is 
current  here,  as  having  happened  to  our  dramatic  poet  Fletcher. 
He  wrote  ufually  at  public-houfes,  and  one  day  lett  behind  him 
a  paper,  containing  his  plan  for  that  tragedy;  in  which,  after 
various  marks  and  abbreviations,  he  had  written  at  large,  "  Ici 
le  Roi  fera  tue  :"  Here  the  king  is  to  be  killed.  1  he  tavern- 
keeper,  conceiving  that  he  had  found  the  feeds  of  a  plot,  gave 
information  to  the  magidrate.  The  poet  was  accordingly  taken 
up;  but  on  feeing  his  paper,  which  he  had  miifed,  in  tae  hands 
of  the  perfon  who  had  feized  him,  exclaimed  e:-igerly,  **  Ah! 
there  it  is  ;  the  very  fcene  which  I  had  planned  for  the  death  of 
Nero."  With  this  clue,  his  innocence  was  eafily  made  out, 
and  he  was  difcharged.  Pcchantre  died  at  Paris  in  1709, 
being  then  feventy-one  ;  he  had  exercifed  the  profeflion  of 
phylic  for  fome  time,  till  he  quitted  it  for  the  more  arduous 
talk  of  cultivating  the  drama. 

PECHMEJA  (John  dk),  a  man  of  letters  in  France,  who 
v/as  for  fome  time  profelVor  of  eloquence  in 'the  royal  college 
of  la  Fleche,  was  born  in  1741,  at  Villa  Franca  in  Rouergue. 
He  was  a  dilintererted  fcholar,  a  plain,  modeff,  and  virtuous  man. 
His  eulogium  on  the  great  Colbert,  received  the  public  appro- 
bation ot  the  French  academy  in  1773.  ^'-'^  principal  fame 
has  arifen  from  a  poem  (as  he  calls  it)  in  profc,  named  'Icle- 
phus,  in  twelve  books.  It  was  publifhed  in  8vo,  in  1784, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  tranllated  into  Engliih.  The  piece  is 
well  written,  and  contains,  among  other  things,  a  beautiful 
picture  of  true  friendfhip,  of  which  he  himfclf  afforded  a 
noble  example.  Pechmeja,  and  M.  du  Brcuil,  an  eminent 
phyfician  of  the  time,  were  the  Pylades  and  Oreffes  of  their 
age.  The  former  had  a  fevere  illnefs  in  1776,  when  his  friend 
flew  to  his  aililVance,  and  from  that  time  they  were  infeparable, 
and  had  every  thing  in  common.  A  perfon  once  enquired  ot 
Pechmeja  what  income  he  polfefled,  "  I  have,"  faid  he, 
**  ^200  livres  a  year.'*  Some  woAder  being  exprefled  how  he 
.'£  could 
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could  fubfift  on  fo  little,  "  Oh,"  faid  he,  "  the  doftor  has 
plenty  more."  The  do6tor  died  firft  of  a  contagious  diforder, 
through  which  his  friend  attended  him,  and  died  only  twenty 
days  after,  a  victim  to  the  ftrength  of  his  friendfliip.  He  died 
about  the  end- of  April,  1785,  at  the  age  of  only  44. 

PECK  (Fr-akcis),  born  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnfhire,  May 
4,  1692,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees 
of  B.  and  M.  A.  [r].     The  firft  work  difcovercd  of  his  writ- 
ing is  a  poem,  entitled,  "  Sighs  on  the  death  of  queen  Anne  ;" 
printed  probably  about  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1714.     Two 
years  afterwards  he  printed  "  TO  Y^'OS  "AFION  ;  or  an 
Exercife  on  the  Creation,  and  an  Hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the 
World;  written  in  the  exprefs  Words  of  the  Sacred  Text,  as 
an  Attempt  to   fhew  the   Beauty  and  Stiblimity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  1716,  8vo.     In  1721,  being  then  curate  of  King's- 
Clifton  in  Northamptonfhire,  he  offered  to  the  world  propol'als 
for  printing  the  Hiitory  and  Antiquities  of  his   native  town, 
which  work  he  produced  in  1727,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of 
**  Academia  tertia  Anglicana  ;  or  "  The  Antiquarian  Annals 
of  Stamford    in    Lincoln,   Rutland,    and    Northamptonfhires ; 
containing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Univerfity,  Monafteries,  Gilds» 
Churches,  Chapels,   Hofpitals,    and   Schools  there,"  &c.   in- 
fcribcd  to  John  duke  of  Rutland  [s].     This  publication  was 
haltened  by   *'  An  Ellay  on  the  ancient  and  prefent  State  of 
Stamford,  1726,"  410,  by  Francis  Hargrave,  who,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  pamphlet,  mentions  a  difference  which  had  arifen. 
between  him  and  Mr.  Peck,  becaufe  his  publication  foreftalled 
that  intended  by  the  latter.     Mr.   Peck  is  alfo  therein  very 
roughly  treated,  on  account  of  a  fmaJl  work  he  had  formerly 
printed,  entitled,  *'  The  Hiftory  of  the   Stamford  Bull-run- 
ning."     He    had   before    this   time    obtained   the   re6lory   of 
Godeby,  near  Melton,   in  Leicefterfhire,  the  only  preferment 
he  ever  enjoyed.     In  1729,  he  printed  a  fmgle  Iheet,  contain- 
ing, *'  Queries  concerning  the  Natural  Hiftory  and  Antiquities 
of  Leicefterlhire  and   Rutland,"    which  were  afterwards   re- 
printed In  1740;  but  though  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  the 
work  was  very  confiderable,  it  never  made  its  appearance;  and 
as  much  as- he  had  executed  of  it,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been, 
with  other  materials   for  the  hiftory  of  thofe  counties,  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  llr  Thomas  Cave[T],  bart.     In  1732,  he 

publilhed 

[r]  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  by  Nichohj  Croxton  Park-houfe,  a  feat  built  by  the 

p.  ^go.  duke;  and  two  other  feats  and  four  manors 

[s]  Whofe  family  name  of  "Manners,"  which  his  grace  acquired  by  marriage. 

Mr.  Peck  obfervcs,  is  dt:rived  from  **  Do-  [t]  The  grei;er   part  of  Mr.   Feck's 

zninu'-,  deMancriis;"  no  lefs  than  twenty-  MSS.  became  the  property  of  this  worthy 

four  manor'i  belonging  to  the  duke  being  baronet.       Among   others,    he    purchafed 

ft  be  feen    from   Belroit   Caftle ;    wi:a  five  volumas  in  quarto,  fairly  tranfcribej 
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publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  **  Defiderata  Curiofa  ;  or,  A  Co!- 
leilion  of  divers  fcarce  and  curious  Pieces  relating  chiefly  to 
Matters  of  Engllfh  Hiftory  j  confining  of  choice  Tracfls,  IVIe- 
moirs,  Letters,  Wills,  Epitaphs,  &c.  Tranfcribed,  many  of 
them,  from  the  originals  themfelves,  and  the  reft  from  divers 
ancient  MS.  Copies,  or  the  MS.  Collations  of  fundrv  famous 
Antiquaries,  and  other  eminent  Perfons,  both  of  the  laft  and 
prefent  Age :  The  whole,  as  nearly  as  pofTible,  digel'ted  into 
Order  of  Time,  and  illui^rated  with  ample  Notes,  Contents, 
Additional  Difcourfes,  and  a  Complete  Index."  I'his  volume 
was  dedicated  to  lord  William  Manners;  and  was  followed, 
i"  1 735'  ^y  ^  fecond  volume,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Reynolds, 
bilhop  of  Lincoln.  Being  grown  fcarce  and  high-priced, 
both  were  reprinted  in  one  volume,  4to,  by  fubfcription,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Evans  [u],  in  1779.  In  1735,  Mr. 
Peck  printed,  in  a  4to  pamphlet,  **  A  complete  Catalogue  of 
all  the  Difcourfes  written  both  for  and  againft  Popery,  in  the 
Time  of  King  James  the  Second;  containing  in  the  whole  an 
Account  of  Four  himdred  and  Fifty-feven  Books  and  Pamphlets, 
a  great  Number  of  them  not  mentioned  in  the  three  former 
Catalogues  ;  with  References  after  each  Title,  for  the  more 
fpeedy  finding  a  further  Account  of  the  faid  Difcourfes  and 
their  Authors  in  fundrv  Writers,  and  an  Alphabetical  Lift  of 
the  Writers  on  each  Side."  In  1739,  he  was  the  editor  of 
**  Nineteen  Letters  of  the  truly  reverend  and  learned  Henry 
Hammond,  D.  D.  (Author  of  the  Annotations  on  the  New 
Teftament,  &zc.)  written  to  Mr.  Peter  Stainnough  and  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Angelo,  many  of  them  on  curious  Subjedls,  &c." 
Thefe  were  printed  from  the  originals,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Robert  Marfden,  archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  John 
Worthington.  The  next  year,  1740,  produced  two  volumes 
in  4to,  one  of  thcra  entitled,    *'  Memoirs  of  the   Life  and 

for  the  prcfi,  in  Mr.  Peck's  own  ncjt  hand,  on  the  14th   of  May,   1779,  prefpnreJ  to 

under  the   title  of"  Monafticus  Angli-  the  Britifh  Mufevim,  by  the  laft  fir  Thomas 

aanum,     Supplementis    novis   adauftiimt  Civc,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who, 

quo  coinprehenditur  Arboris  Prarmonrtra-  twenty  years  bef)re  had  it  in  contcmpla- 

tenfis  Ramus  Anglicanus,   per  omnia  tvi-  tion  to  beftow  them  on  tha:  exctUcnc  rc- 

ginta  &  unum  Anglias  Walli.-equc  ejafdcm  pofitory.     They  are  a  moft   valuable  and 

Qrdinis  Coenobia;  e  Chronicis,  Reglllris,  almoft  incftimable  colleftion.     If  the  gen- 

Cartis  aliifquc  Teftimoniis  antiquis  MSS.  tlemen  at  Rome,  who  have  been  foine  yf;ars 

Ife   authcnticis,    ad   ipfa   Monaftcria  o!im  compofing  the  *'  Hiitory  of  the  Piiriion- 

pertincntibus,    &   haftenus    inediti*;,     five  ftratcnfes,"  knew  of  them,  they    would 

impcrfeftc  &  menJose  porqcani  editis  ab-  doibtlefs  confult  and  infeit  them,  having 

undo  illuftratus.    Cujus  purs  I.  Oencralia  j  made  great  enquiries  after  them  many  yrars 

II.    Spccialia;   HI.   Cccnobii  Croxtcnienfis  ago.     It  is  hoped  fome  indullrious  aiiti- 

Librum  dc  Domcfday  continet ;  omnia  La-  quary  will  get  pentiiiTion  to  tranfcribc  and 

iina,   Gallica,  Anglica,  ad  eotu:n  Exem-  print  them. 

?>aria  I'tcr.itim  expreiTa.     Opeva  &  Studio  [u]  Who  died,    unlvcrfa'ly  regretted, 

'.  P.  .A,.  M.     ^¥.te  incifa  addur.tur  aliquot  v.'liiUl   tiiis   ihrr t  wa?   printing,  IViay    I, 

iRhgnia,  Sijilia,   Monumenta,  &  /iidifi-  1784.     See  art.  PiiioR. 

ciwaiTi  Rcliquia.'"    Thcfc  volumes  were,  -  "   •    „"*  .*  ' .        • 
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Adlions  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  delivered  in  three  Panegyrics 
of  him  written  in  Latin  ;  the  firft,  as  faid,  by  Don  Juan  Ro- 
deriguez   de   Saa  Menefes,  Conde  de  Penguiao,  the  Portugal 
Ambaifador;  the  fecond,  as  affirmed  by  a  certain   Jefuit,  the 
Lord  Ambalfador's  Chaplain;  yet  both,  it  is  thought,  compofed 
by  Mr.  John  Milton  (f,atin  Secretary  to  Cromwell),  as  was  the 
third;  with  an  Englifli  Verfion  of  each.    The  whole  illuftrated 
%virh  a  large  Hiftorical  Preface;  many  fimilar  Palfages  from  the 
Paradife  Loft,  and  other  Works  of  Mr.   John  Milton,    and 
Notes  from  the  befl  Hiftorians.     To  all  which  is  added,  a  Col- 
le6lion  of  divers  curious  Hiftorical  Pieces  relating  to  Cromwell, 
and  a  great  Number  of  other   remarkable  Perfcns  (after  the 
Manner  of  Defiderata  Curiofa,  Vol.   L  and  IL)"     The  other 
*'  Nevv^    Memoirs  of  the   Life   and  Poetical  Works  of  Mr, 
John  Milton  ;  with,   firi^.  An  Examination  of  Milton's  Style ; 
and  fecondly,  Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes  on  divers  Paf- 
fages   in   Milton    and  Shakefpeare,   by  the  Editor.      Thirdly, 
Baptiftes  ;  a  facred  Dramatic  Poem  in  Defence  of  Liberty,  as 
written   in    Latin   by  l\Ir.  George   Buchanan,   tranflated  into 
Englifh  by  Mr.  John  Milton,  and  firft  publifhed  in  1641,  by 
Order  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.     Fourthly,  The  Parallel, 
or  -Xrchbilliop  Laud  and  Cardinal  Wolfey  compared,  a  Vifion, 
by  Milton.     Fifthly,  llie  Legend  of  Sir  Nicholas   Throck- 
morton,   Knt.   Chief  Butler  of  England,  who  died  of  Poifon, 
Anno  1570,  an  Hiftorical  Poem,  by  his  Nephew  Sir  Thomas 
Throckmorton,  Knt.     Sixth,  Herod  the  Great,  by  the  Editor. 
Seventh,  The  Refurre6lion,  a  Poem,  in  Imitation  of  Milton, 
by  a  Friend.     And  eighth,  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Harmony  of 
the  Spheres,  by  Milton  ;  with   Prefaces,  and  Notes."     Thefi 
were  the  laft  publications  which  he  gave  the  world.     When 
thefe  appeared,  he  had  in  contemplation  no  lefs  than  nine  dif- 
ferent works  [x]  ;  but  whether  he  had  not  met  with  encourage- 

[x]    As  the  materials  for 'the  feveral  ton,   Efq;  Author  of   the  Antiquities  of 

volumes    whofe  publication  he  meditated  Leiceftcrlhfre,    and    his    Brother    Robert 

may  be  ftill  exiting,  and  fome  of  them  Burton,  B.  D.  Student  of  Chrilt-church, 

no:  unworthy  the   public  attention,    the  and  Redlor  of  Seagrave  in  Leicefterfliire, 

following  lill  of  them   is  given  from  an  better  known  by  the  Name  of  Democritus 

advertifi^ment  at  the  end  of  the  Memoirs  Jun."      8.     "  Monafticon  Anglicanum, 

of   Ciomwcll.      I.   "  DefideratA  Curjofa,  Volumen  Quartum,  all  from  Originals  never 

vol.  iii."     2.   "  The  Annals  of  Stamford  yet  publilhei."   [This  is  part  of  the  work 

continued,"  vol.  iv.      3.   "  The  Hiftory  mentioned  above  as  prelerved  in  the  Britifh 

and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and  Soke  of  Mafeum.]      9.    "  New  Memoirs  of  the 

Grantham,  in  Lincolnfliire."     4    "  The  Reiloration  of  King  Charles  the  Second 

Natural   Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Rut-  (which  may  be  confideredalfo  as  an  Appan- 

Jand."     5.   '•  The  Natural    Hiftory   and  dixtolecretaryThurloe'sPapers)contaLning 

Antiquities  of  Leicefterihire."     6.   "The  the  Copies  of  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-fix 

Life   of  Mr.   Nicholas   Ferrar,    of   Little  Original   Letters  and  Papers,   all   written 

Gidding,  in  tlie  County  or  Huntingdon,  annis  1653,  1659,  and  1660  (none  of  fiem 

Gent,   commonly  called  the  Proteftant  St.  ever  yet  printed}.     The  whole  communi- 

Nicholas,  and  the  pious  Mr.  George  Her-  cated  by  WiUiam  Cowpcr,  Efqj  Clerk  of 

bert's  Spiritual  Brother,  done  from  original  the  P6rUan;e;it." 
MSS."     7.  "  The  Lives  of  Williim  Bur- 

VoL.  XIL  H  ment 
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meat  for  thofe  which  he  had  already  produced,  or  whether  he 
was  rendered  incapable  of  cxecnting  them  by  reafon  of  kii; 
declining  health,  is  uncertain  ;  none  of  them,  however,  ever 
were  made  public.  He  concluded  a  laborio\is,  and  it  may  be 
affirmed,  an  ufeful  life,  v.holly  devoted  to  antiquarian  purfuits. 
Aug.  13,  1743,  at  the  age  of  fixty-one  years.  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  him  prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  his  "  Defiderata 
Curiofa,"  infcribed,  "  Francis  Peck,  A.  M.  natus  Stanfordia:, 
4  Maii,  MDCXCir." 

PECQUKT  (John),  a  learned  phyfician,  and  a  native  of 
Dieppe,  a  confiderable  author  of  the  ieventeenth  century;  has 
rendered  his  name  famous  by  his  difcovt-ry  of  the  receptacle  of 
the  chyle;  with  which,  however,  fome  alledge  that  Burtholo- 
masus  Euftachius  was  acquainted  betore  him.  But  the  world  is 
obliged  to  Pecquet  for  (liewing,  beyond  all  contradiclion,  thr.t 
the  laiteal  veflels  convey  the  chyle  to  this  receptacle;  and  for 
proving,  that  it  is  thence  carried,  by  particular  veffels,  through 
the  thorax,  almolf  as  high  as  the  lett  Hioulder,  and  there 
thrown  into  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  and  ib  directlv  carried  to 
the  heart.  In  1654,  he  publilhed  his  new  difcoveries  in  ana- 
tomy in  4to;  and,  in  1661,  his  book,  '*  De  Thoracis  Lacleis," 
at  Amfterdam.     He  died  at  Paris,  in  Feb.  1674. 

PEELE  (George),  M.  A.  [v].  This  poet,  who  flouriflied 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  jiative  of  Devonfnirc, 
from  v/hence  being  fent  to  Broadgate's  Hall,  he  was  fome  time 
afterwards  made  a  fludent  of  Chrift-church-college,  Oxford, 
about  1573,  where,  after  going  through  all  the  feveral  forms 
of  logic  and  philofophy,  and  taking  all  the  neceffary  fleps,  he 
was  admitted  to  his  mailer  of  arts  degree  in  1579.  After  this 
it  appears  that  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  became  the 
city  poet,  and  had  the  ordering  of  the  pageants.  He  lived  on 
the  Bank-fide  overagainft  Black-lriars,  and  maintained  the  efli- 
matinn  in  his  poetical  capacity  which  he  had  acquired  at  the 
univerfity,  which  feenis  to  have  been  of  no  incoiifiderable 
rank.  He  was  a  good  palforal  poet;  and  Wood  informs  us, 
that  his  plays  were  not  only  oi'ten  acled  with  great  applaufe  in  his 
life-time,  but  did  alfo  endure  reading,  with  due  comtnendation, 
many  years  after  his  death.  He  fpeaks  of  him,  however,  as  a 
more  voluminous  writer  in  that  way  than  he  appears  to  have 
been,  mentioning  his  dramatic  pieces  by  the  diftindion  of  tra- 
gedies and  comedies,  and  has  given  us  a  lill:  of  thofe  which  he 
•  fays  he  had  feen  ;  but  in  this  he  mnlt  have  made  fome  miftake, 
as  he  has  divided  the  feveral  incidents  in  one  of  them,  namely, 
his  "  Edward  I. "in  fuch  manner  as  to  make  the  *'  Life  of 
Llewellin,"  and  the  *'  Sinking  of  queen   Eleanor,"  two  de- 

[vj  Biogrnphia  Dramatica, 
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rachcd  and  feparate  pieces  of  thcnifclves ;  the  error  of  which 
■will  be  leen  in  the  perulul  of  the  whole  title  of  this  play.  He, 
moreover,  tells  us,  that  the  lait-mentioned  piece,  together 
with  a  ballad  on  the  fame  fiibjecl,  was,  in  his  time,  ufuully 
fold  by  the  common  ballad-mongers.  The  real  titles  of  the 
plays  v/ritten  by  this  author,  of  which  five  only  are  known 
[z],  are,  I.  *'  'I'he  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584,"  410.  2. 
*'  Edward  the  Firif,  1593,"  4to.  3.  "  King  David  and  Fair 
Bcthfabc,  1599,"  4to.  4.  "•  The  Turkifli  Mahomet  and  llyren 
the  Fair  Greek."    5.  '*  The  Old  Wives  Tale,"  a  comedy,  4to, 

1595. 

Wood  and  Winftanley,  mifguided  by  former  catalogues, 
have  alfo  attributed  to  him  another  tragedy,  called,  *'  Alphon- 
fus.  Emperor  of  Germany."  But  this,  Langbaine  alTures  us, 
was  written  by  Chapman,  he  liimielf  having  the  play  in  his 
polfcdion,  with  that  author's  name  to  it.  About  1593,  Peele 
feems  to  have  been  taken  into  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  to  whom  he  dedicated  in  that  year,  *'  The 
Honour  of  the  Garter,  a  Poem  gratulatorie,  the  Firftling, 
confecrated  to  his  noble  name."  He  was  alrnolt  as  famous 
for  his  tricks  and  merry  pranks  as  Scoggan,  Skclton,  or 
Dick  Tarleton  ;  and  as  there  are  books  of  theirs  in  print,  fo 
there  is  one  of  his  called,  "  Merrie  conceited  Jefts  of  George 
Peele,  Gent,  fometime  Student  in  Oxtord  ;  Avherein  is  (hewed 
the  courfe  of  his  Life,  how  he  lived,  &:c.  1627,"  4to.  Thefe 
jefls,  as  they  are  called,  might  with  more  propriety  be  termed 
the  tricks,  of  a  fharper.  Peele  died  before  the  year  159H. 
Meres,  in  his  Wit's  Treafury,  p.  285,  fays,  *'  As  Anacrcon 
died  bv  the  pot,  fo  George  Peele  by  tl\c  pox."  Oldys  fays,  he 
left  behind  him  a  wife  and  a  daughter.  He  feems  to  haAe  been 
a  perfon  of  a  very  irregular  life  ;  and  Mr.  Steevens,  with  great 
probability,  fuppoles,  that  the  charadter  of  George  Pieboard,  in 
The  Puritan,  was  defigned  as  a  reprefentative  of  George  Peele. 
See  a  note  on  that  comedy,  as  publillied  by  Mr.  Malone. 

PEIRESC  (Nicolas  Claude  Fabrij,  an  illuftrious  genius 
who  adorned  i'rance,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  fcated  originally  at  Pifa  in  Italy,  and  born  in  1580, 
At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  Avignon,  where  he  fpent 
live  years  in  completing  his  clallical  ftudies  in  the  Jefuits  col- 
lege: he  was  removed  to  Aix  in  1595,  and  entered  upon  the 
fludy  of  philofophy.  In  the  mean  time,  he  attended  the  proper 
mafters  for  dancing,  riding,  and  handling  arms  ;  in  all  which 
he  performicd  the  Icirons  regularly,  but  that  was  all;  for  this 
being  done  only  to  pleafe  an  uncle,  whofe  hejr  he  was  to  be, 
l^.c  never  pradlifed  by  himfelf ;  efteeming  all  the  time  loft,  that 

fz]  See  thn  Supplement  to  Shakefprarp,  vol.  i.  d.  191,  edir,  1780. 
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was  not  employed  on  literature.  It  was  during  this  period, 
that  his  father  being  prefented  with  a  medal  ot  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  which  was  found  at  Belgenfer^  Peirefc  begged  to 
have  it:  and,  charmed  v»'ith  decyphering  the  charadlers  iu 
tlte  exerguej  and  reading  tiie  emperor's  name,  in  that  tran- 
fport  of  joy  he  carried  the  medal  to  his  uncle;  who  for  his 
encouragement  gave  him  two  more,  together  Avith  fome  books 
upon  that  fubjecl.  This  is  the  epoch  of  his  application  to- 
antiquities,  for  which  he  became  afterwards  fo  famous.  In 
1596,  he  was  fent  to  finilli  his  courfe  of  philofophy  under  the 
Jefuits  at  Tournon.  At  the  fame  time  taking  a  fancy  to  the 
mathematics,  he  learned  particularly  cofmography,  as  being  a 
necelfary  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory:  yet  he  abated  nothing  of  his 
application  to  antiquity,  in  which  he  was  much  aflilfcd  by 
Petrus  Rogerus,  one  of  the  profeiiors,  and  a  fkilful  medalHil; 
nnr  did  he  omit  the  ftudy  of  belles  leitres  in  general,  wherein 
he  was  in  a  manner  the  mafter  and  inftru^lor  of  a  brother  wh.o 
was  with  him.  But,  to  do  all  this,  he  was  obliged  to  fit  up 
late  at  nights:  fo  much  labour  and  attention)  as  he  was  natu- 
rally of  a  tender  conflitution,  increafed  the  weaknefs  of  his 
fiomach,  formerly  contrjcled,  and  for  vvhich  he  had  ufed  a  kind 
of  digellive  powder.  Being  recalled  by  his  uncle  in  1597,  he 
returned  to  Aix,  and  there  entered  upon  the  lludy  of  the  law  ; 
which  he  profecuted,  however,  fo  as  to  find  leifure  to  vifit  and 
converfe  frequently  with  A>  R.  Bagarr,  a  molt  fkilful  anti- 
quary, who  was  afterwards  made  mailer  of  the  jewels  and 
Parities  to  Henry  IV. 

The  following  year  he  went  again  to  Avignon,  to  carry  on 
his  courfe  of  law  imder  a  private  mailer,  whofe  name  was 
Peter  David  ;  who,  being  well  ll^illed  likewife  in  antiquities, 
w^as  pleafed  to  fee  Feircic  join  this  lludy  to  that  of  the  law. 
But  Ghibertus  of  Naples,  auditor  to  cardinal  AqUaviva,  fed  his 
curiofity  the  mod,  in  Ihevving  him  I'ome  rarities  Avhich  never 
had  been  feen  before.  Ghibertus  alfo  lent  him  Goltzius's 
*' Treatife  upon  Coins,'"  and  advifed  him  to  go  into  Italy; 
cfpecially  to  Rome,  where  he  would  meet  witii  curiofities 
enough  to  fatisfy  his  mod  aVdent  wifhes.  Accordingly,  his 
uncle  having  procured  a  proper  governor,  he  and  his  brother 
fet  out  upon  that  tour,  in  Sept.  1699  ;  and  paffing  througii 
Florence,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  when  he  had  flayed  a  few 
days  at  Venice,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Padua,  in  order  to 
complete  his  cotirfc  of  law.  But  once  a  quarter,  goin.g  to 
Venice,  to  get  cafli  for  bills  of  exchange,  he  took  thele  oppor- 
tunities of  uvaking  an  acquaintance  with  the  moil  diilinguilhed 
literati  there,  as  Sarpi,  Molinus,  Sec.  in  order  Vo  obtain  a  iight 
of  every  thing  curious  in  tlut  famous  city.  Among  others, 
he  was  particularly  careffed  by    F.  Contarin,   procurator  ot 
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St.  Mark,  who  pofTefreil  a  curious  cabinet  of  medals,  and 
other  antiquities,  without  knowing  the  vahie  ot  them  ;  this, 
however,  was  fully  Ihcwn  to  him  by  Peirefc,  Avho  likewife 
explained  the  Greek  infcriptions  upon  his  medals,  and  the 
inonumental  llones.  After  a  year's  ftay  at  Padua,  he  fct  out 
for  Rome,  and  arrived  there  in  Odt,  1600,  in  order  to  be  in 
time  for  feeing  the  jubilee  :  to  celebrate  which,  the  Porta  Sanc^^a 
would  be  op-jued  in  the  beginning  ot  the  next  year.  He  palfed 
i]x  months  in  that  city,  viewing  the  nuinberlefs  curiolities  there  ; 
and  after  Eafler,  going  to  Naples  with  the  fame  deiign,  returned 
to  Padua  about  June  the  fame  year.  He  now  refumed  his  itudy  of 
the  law^  and,  at  the  fame  time,  applied  himfelf  to  all  fuch  lan- 
guages as  might  be  of  ufc  in  decyphering  the  i];ifcriptio]is  uponi 
medals,  Sec,  Accordingly,  iio  learned  fo  much  of  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  as  vv^as  fullicient  for  interpret- 
ing the  infcriptions  upon  iliekels,  d'c.  in  which  he  made  uie 
of  Raljbi  Solomon,  who  was  then  at  Padua:  but  he  ftudied 
tiie  Cjreek  language  with  more  care  and  exacfnefs,  as  he  did 
alfo  the  mathematics;  for  he  was  from  this  time  much  beloved 
by  Galilaso,  with  whom  he  hrlj:  became  acquainted  at  the  houfe 
of  Pinellus  at  Rome  ;  and  whom  he  greatly  admired  for  the 
engine  he  invented  to  drain  oif  the  water  which  then  infefted 
the  city.  At  the  fam.e  time,  he  did  not  omit  to  carry  his  re- 
fearches  into  allronomy  and  liatural  philofophy  ;  and  was  pre- 
ient,  when  Fabricius  of  Aquapcndente,  out  of  a  parcel  of  eggs 
upon  which  a  hen  was  fitting,  took  one  every  day,  to  obferve 
♦he  gradual,  formation  of  the  chick  from  firii  to  lafi:.  From 
this  time  it  was  generally  acknowledged,  that  he  had  taken  the 
iielm  of  learning  into  his  hand,  and  begun  to  guide  the  corn- 
monv/ealth  of  letters. 

Having  now  fpent  aim  oft  ihree  years  in  Italy,  he  began  to 
prepare  for  his  departure  ;  and,  in  the  end  of  1602,  having 
been  once  more  at  P..ome  to  take  leave  of  his  friends  there, 
he  packed  all  the  rarities,  gems,  6cc..  and,  putting  them  into 
the  road  to  Marfeiiles,  left  Padua :  and  crolling  the  Alps  to 
Geneva,  went  to  j^yons  ;  where  receiving  money,  he  made  a 
handfome  prefent  to  his  governor,  who  took  the  route  of  Paris. 
From  Lyons  lie  went  to  Montpellier,  to  improve  hiir.felf  in 
the  law  under  Julius  Pariusj  and,  arriving  there  in  July,  he 
put  hin.felf  and  his  brother  to  board  with  that  profelFor.  Frorn 
Montpellier  he  difpatched  more  rarities  to  his  uncle,  who  fend- 
ing for  him  home,  he  arrived  at  Aix  in  November:  but,  bring- 
ing Parius  along  with  him,  he  obtained  kave  to  return  to 
Montpellier  in  a  few  days.  He  waited  upon  rarius  back  again, 
under  whom  he  continued  purfuing  his  law-ftudies,  till  the  end 
of  1603;  when  he  returned  to  Aix,  at  the  earnelt  rcqueft  of 
his  uncle,  who,  having  religned  to  him  Ijis  fciiatorial  dignity, 
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had,  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  year,  laboured  to  get  the 
king's  patent.  The  degree  of  doittor  of  law  was  a  neceifary 
qualification  for  that  dignity.  Peirefc,  therefore,  having  kept 
the  iifual  exercife,  took  that  degree  Jan.  i8,  1604;  on  which 
occafion  he  made  a  moft  learned  fpeech,  upon  the  origin  and 
and  antiquity  of  the  doctoral  ornaments.  The  folemnity  was 
hardly  finilhed,  when  the  patent  aforefaid  was  to  be  prefented 
to  the  fenate,  left  a  year's  time  iliould  be  loft.  It  v/as  therefore 
given  in,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded:  yet  Peirefc  procured 
leave  not  to  be  prefently  admitted,  and  entered  into  the  lift  of 
fenators.  '1  he  bent  ot  his  inclination  was  not  fo  much  to 
bufmefs,  as  to  the  more  delightful  iMufes  ;  to  advance  arts  and 
fciences,  and  to  aHift  all  the  promoters  of  learning.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  refolved.  to  lead  a  fmgle  life;  fo  that  when  his 
iather  had  concluded  a  match  for  him  with  a  refpe6lable  lady, 
he  prevailed  to  be  excufcd. 

In  1605,  ^^  accompanied  G.  Varius,  firft  prefident  of  the 
fenate  at  Aix,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  Paris  ;  whence, 
having  vifited  every  thing  curious,  he  crofted  the  water,  in 
company  with  the  PVcnch  king's  ambalfador,  in  1606,  to  Eng- 
land. Here  he  was  very  gracioufiy  received  by  king  James ;  and 
having  feen  Oxford,  and  vifited  Camden,  iir  Robert  Cotton, 
fir  Henry  Saville,  and  other  learned  men,  he  pafted  over  to 
Holland  ;  and  after  vihting  the  feveral  towns  and  univerfities, 
with  the  literati  in  each,  he  wdnt  through  Antwerp  to  Bruffels, 
and  thence  back  to  Paris,  to  fee  the  ceremony  of  the  dauphins 
baptifm;  which  being  folcmnized  Aug.  the  24th,  he  returned 
home  in  Sept.  1606,  being  expeded  for  the  ordering  of  the 
family  affairs. 

Soon  after  this,  he  made  a  purchafe  of  the  barony  of  Rians, 
which  he  completed  in  1607  ;  and  in  the  fame  year,  at  the 
felicitation  of  his  uncle,  having  approved  himfelf  before  that 
alfembly,  he  was  received  a  fenator  on  the  ift  of  July.  In 
Jan.  r6o8,  he  loft  his  uncle;  and,  the  following  year,  falling 
himfelf  into  a  dangerous  fever,  recovered  by  eating  mufk- 
melons  before  fupper,  for  which  he  had  conceived  a  longing  [a]. 
In  1616,  he  attended  Varius  to  Paris;  where,  in  1618,  he 
procured  a  faithful  copy,  and  publillied  a  fecond  edition  of 
*'  The  A6ls  of  the  Monaffery  of  Maren  in  Switzerland."  This 
■was  in  defence  of  the  royal  line  of  France  againft  Theodoric 
Piefporditis,  who  had  attempted  to  prove  the  title  of  the  Auftrian 
family  to  the  French  crown  by  right  of  fucceliion ;  and,  upon 

[a]   Ke  was  ordered  by  his  phyficiaa  from  any  other  meat  as  he  lifted,  yetto- 

ta   eat  them    before  his  meals,    without  wjrds  them,  he  profeded,  he  was  not  able 

bread  ;  and  to  drink  a  glafs  of  pure  wine  to  maftcr  himfelf.     He  experienced,  that 

upon  them.      He  contmued  this  mctliod  in  the  mnlk-mclon  feafca  lit  was  never 

Ml  his  lifj  af:crw,-.rds ;  and   grew  fo  fond  troubled  with  thcgr.uel. 
of  them,  that,    though  he  could  ^bftaia 

this, 
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this,  he  was  nomfnated  the  fame  year,  by  Louis  XIII.  abbot 
of  Sandla 'Maria  AquiRrienfis.     He  ftaycd  in  France  till  1623, 
when,  upon  a  meliage   from   his  father,  now  grown  old  and 
fickly,  he  left  Paris,  where  he  had  fpent  ^cvan  years  and  feme 
months.     He  arrived  at  Aix  in  Ootobcr;  and  not  long  after 
prcfented  to  the  court  a  patent  from  thv  king,  permitting  him 
toconiinwe  in  the  function  of  his  ancient  dignity,  and  to  ex- 
ercife  the  office  of  a  fecuiar  or   lay   perfon,  notwithftanding 
that,  being  an  abbot,  he  had  aflumed  the  perfon  of  a  church- 
man.    The  court  of  parliament,  not  aifenting  to  this,  decreed 
unanimouflv,    that,    being    already    admitted    into    the    firft 
rank,  he  ihould   abide  perpetually  therein  ;  not  returning,  as 
the  cudom  of  the  court  was,  to  the  inferior  aiulitory,  wherein 
trials  are  ufually  had  of  criminal   cafe?.     He  obtained  alfo, 
a  refcript  from    the  pope,   to    licenfe    him   to  be  prefent   at 
the  judgemcm  of  capital   caufes,  as   even  in  the   higher  au- 
ditory fume  feledt  cafes  of  th:.t  nature  were  cuftomarily  heard: 
but  he  never  made  nfe  of  this  licence,  always  departing  when 
ihey  came  to  vote,    without  voting   himfelf.       In    1625,   he 
buried  his  father,  who  had  been  long  afflicted  with  the  gout. 
He  w^as  much  grieved  with  llie  lofs  .f  this  induli^cnt  parent, 
who  had  never  denied  him  any  thing.     In  i6iy,  he  prevailed 
with  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  to  eftablilli  a  p^ft  thence  to  Lyons, 
and  fo  to  Paris  and  all  Europe  ;  by  which  the  correfpondence, 
ihat  he  conftantly  held  with  the  literati  every  where,  was  much 
facilitated.      In  1629,  he  began  to  be  much   tormented  with 
the  ftrangury  and  hamorrhoides  ;  and,  in  1631,  having  completed 
the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Claudius  with  Margaret  Alrefia,  a 
noble  lady  of  the  county  of  Avignon,  he  bellowed  upon  him 
the  barony  of  Rians,  together  wnth  a  grant  of  his  fenatorial 
dignity,  only  referving  the  fun<^i(m  to  himfelf  for  three  years. 
Ikit  the  parliament  not  waiting  his  furrendry  of  it,  he  relented 
that  aifront  fo  heinoufly,  that   he  procured,   in  1635,  letters- 
patent  from  the  king,  to  be  reftored,  and  to  cxercife  the  office 
lor  five  years  longer,  which  happened  to  be  till  his  death:  for 
being  feized  in  June,    1637,  with  a  fever  that   brought  on  a 
stoppage  of  urine,  this  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  24th  of 
that  month,  in  his  57th  year. 

A  very  honourabi-e  tuneral  v/as  provided  for  him  by  his 
nephew  Claudius,  in  the  abfence  of  his  brother,  who  was  then 
at  Paris;  but  who,  re'urnirg  fhortly  to  Provence,  haftened 
to  perform  the  funeral  rites,  and  to  be  prefent  at  the  ob- 
fequies.  He  alfo  procured  a  block  of  marble  from  Genoa, 
from  which  a  monuinent  was  made  and  ere6led  toliis  memory, 
with  an  epitaph  by  Rigaltius.  As  he  had  been  chofen  in  his 
Hfe-time  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Humor-fli  at  Rome, 
hiseulogium  was  pronounced  by  John  James  Bouchier,  of  that 
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learned  fociety,    in   the    prefcnce    of    cardinal   Barberfni,    his 
brother  Antoniu?,  cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  feveral  other  car- 
dinals, and  fuch  a   multitude  of  celebrated  and  learned  men, 
that  the  hall  was  fcarce  able  to  contain  them.     Many  copies  of 
verfes,  in   Italian,    Latin,    and  Greek,    were  recited;   which 
were  afterwards  printed  together,  with  a  collection  of  funeral 
elegies  in  forty  languages,   under  the   title  of   "  Pangloflia." 
Pcirefc  was,  in  his  perfon,  of  a  middle  fize,  and  of  a  thin  habit ; 
his  forehead  large,  and  his  eyes  grey;  a  little  hawk-nofed,  his 
cheeks  tempered  with  red ;    the   hair  of   his  head   yellow,  as 
alfo  his  beard,  which  he   ufed  to  wear  long;  his  whole  coun- 
tenance bearing  the  marks  of  uncommon  courtefy  and  affa- 
bility.    In  his  diet   he  affccTted  clcanlinefs,  and  in  all  things 
about  him;   but  nothing   fupernuous   or   coftly.     His  clothes 
were  fuitable  to  his  dignity;  yet  he  never  wore  filk.     In  like 
manner,  the   reft  of  his  houfe  w-as   adorned  according  to  his 
condition,  and  very  well  furnifhed;  but  he  negleded  his  own 
chamber.     Inlliead  of  tapeilry,  there  hung  the  pictures  of  his 
chief  friends  and  of  famous  men,  befides  innumerable  bundles 
of  commentaries,  tranfcripts,   notes,  collections   from  books, 
epiftles,  and  fuch  like  papers.     His   bed  was  exceeding  plain, 
and  his  table  continually  loaded  and  covered  with  papers,  books, 
letters,  and  other  things;  as  alfo  all  the  feats  round  about, rind 
the  greatell  part  of  the  floor.     Thcfe  were  fo  many  evidences 
of  the  turn  of  his   mind;  in  refpecl   to  which,  the  writer  of 
his  eulogium  compares  him  to  the  Roman  Aiticus ;  and  Bayle, 
conlidering  his  univerfal  correfpondence  and  general  aiTiftance  to 
all  the  literati  in  Europe,  made  a  fortunate  hit,  when  he  called 
him  "  the  attorney-general  of  the  literary  republic."    His  worl:s 
■were  chiefly  thefc:  i.  '*  Hiil;oria  provincire  GalliiE  Narbonenfis." 
2.   '*  Nobilium  ejufdem  provincial  iamiliarum  Origines,  et  fe- 
paratim  Fabricix."    3.  *'  Coinmentarii  lerum  omnium  memo- 
ria  dignarum   fua  xiatc  geflarum."      4.   "  Liber  de   ludicris 
natura;   operibus."     5.   "  Alathematica  &:  adronomica  varia." 
6.   "  Obfervationes    mathematicje."      7.  "  Kpillolae  ad  S.  P. 
Urbanum   VIII.  cardinales  Barberinos,  &c."     8.   **  Authorcs 
antiqui  Grseci  et  Lalini  de  ponderibus  et  menfuris."    9.  "  Elo- 
gia   et   epitaphia."     10.    *'   Infcriptiones   antiqux   et   novx." 
II.    "   Genealogia  domus  Auftriacx."      12.   "  Catalogus   li- 
brorum  biblioth.  reg."     13.   "  Poemata  varia."     14.  Nummi 
Gallici,  Saxonici,  Britannici,  <S;c."     15.  "  Linguae  orientales, 
Hebraea,  Samaritana,  Arabica,  Egyptiaca,  et  Indices  librorum 
harum  linguarum."   16.  Obfervationes  in  varios  au6tores."   It  is 
remarkable,  that,  though  Pcirtfc  bought  more  books  than  any 
man  of  his  time,  yet  the  collodion  which  he  lett  was  not  large. 
The  reafon  was,  that  as  fall  as  he  purchafed,  he  kept  conti- 
nually 
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rually  making  prcfents  of  them  to  learned   men  to  \v!iom  he 
knew  they  would  be  iifefid. 

PELAGIUS  (the  Herefiarch),  was  born  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  4th  century,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  abbot  of  the  monaf- 
tcry  of  Bangor.     His  real  name  is  faid  to  be  Morgan,  which 
lignifying  in  the  Celtic  l3.n'.i^u:xgcs Jca-hrfi,  from  AJor,  fea,  and 
^^un    born,,  was   tranilated  into   llc7^ciyior,    in    Latin   Pelagius. 
Jiowevcr  that  be,  it  is  certain  he  was  a  monk  ;  and,  though 
probably  a  layman,  yet  diitinguiflied  among  his  brethren  both 
by  piety  and  learning.     But,  in  the  profecution  of  his  ihidies, 
falling  into  errors,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  began   to  teach   his 
dodrints  in  that  city  about  400.     He  pretended,  that  man  is 
able  to  work  out  his  falvation  by  the  natural  force  of  free-will, 
without  the  alTiftance  of  grace  ;  that  by  thefe  natural  powers  he 
may  even  fo  attain  to  a  Itate  of  perfeiEiion,  as  not  to  be  fubjech 
either  to  pallion  or  iin  ;  that  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to 
otir  meriting  it;  and,    laflly,   that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
original    fin.      Under   the    influence    of   thefe    principles,    his 
morals  were  irreproachable.     He  therefore  gained  a  great  crowd 
of  followers;  and  the  herefy  fpread  fo  much,  that  it  became 
necellary  for  him  to  quit  Rome  ;  as  he  did  in   409,.  going  to 
Sicily,  and  accompanied  by   Celeltius,    his  chief  difciple  and 
fellow-labourer,  and,  as  is  faid,  his  countryman.     They  con- 
tinued in  Sicily,   till  the  report  of  a  conference,  held  at  Car- 
thage between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Donatifts,  induced  them  to 
go  to  Africa :  but  Pelagius  did  not  itay  long  there  ;  and,  after 
his  departure,  Celeifius  being  accufed  of  talking  againll  origi- 
nal fin  by  Paulinus,  was  condemned  by  a  council  held  at  Car- 
thage in  412,   under  Aurelius,  primlte  of  Africa.      Upon  this, 
he  repaired  to  his  friend  Pelagius,  who  had  retired  to  Paleftine. 
Here   they  were  v/ell  received  by  John  bifliop  of  Jerufalem, 
the  enem.y  of  St.  Jerom,  and  well  looked  on  by  the  better  fort  of 
people.     Count  Marcellinus,  being  defirous  to  know  in  what 
their  doctrine,  which  was   much  talked  of,  confided,  applied 
to  St.  AugulHn,  bifliop  of  Hippo,  for  information  ;  and  Pela- 
gius, fearing  to  engage  with  fo  formidable  an  antagonilt,  wrote 
the  bifhop  a  letter  full   of  proteftations  of  the  purity  of  his 
faith,  accompanied  with  a  profulion  of  com.pliments,  to  which 
St.  Auguftin  replied  in  terms   of  general  civility  ;  and  things 
remained  for  a  while  inthis  itate.     It  was  probably  about  414, 
that  Pelagius  refolved  to  undertake  his  treatife  of  the  natural 
llrength  of  man,  in  fupport  of  his  do6trine  of  free-will ;  which 
he  expreiled  in  fuch  terms,  as  gave  him  room  to  flielter  himfelf 
under  the  authority  of  St.  AulHn  and   St.  Jerome.     But  this 
piece  no  fooner  reached  the  welt,  than  the  former  refuted  it 
in  Dialogues,  whillt  the  latter  heaped  volumes  upon  volumes 
againft  the  new-born  herefy;   the  principal  of  which  is  his 
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famous  tracl,  De  natnra  et  gratia.  In  the  mean  time,  it  fared 
much  better  in  Palcflinc  ;  where  a  council  being  held  at  Diof- 
poHs  in  415,  confiding  of  fourteen  bilhops,  Pelagius  appeared 
before  them,  and  explained  his  dodirine  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  was  abfolved  by  them,  in  thefe  words  :  "  Since  v/e  are  fatif- 
iied  with  the  declarations  of  the  monk  Pelagius,  here  prefent, 
who  acknowledges  the  holy  doctrine,  and  condemns  whatfoever 
is  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  we  declare  that  he  is  in 
the  communion  of  the  catholic  church."  Theodore  of  Mop- 
fitefta  was  one  of  Pelagius's  mort  powerful  friends  in  the  ealh 
He  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition  and  great  reputation  ; 
and  though  he  wrote  zealoufly  againlt  all  herefies,  yet  he  fell 
into  that  of  Pelagius,  as  alfo  of  Nertorius. 

On  the   other  hand,    the    African   bifhops   held   a   council, 
according  to  cuftom,   in  416,  at  Carthage,  at  which  Aurelius, 
bifliop  of  that  city,  prefkled  ;  where  the  letters  of  Heros  and 
Lazarus,  two   French  bifhops,  then  in  Paleltine,  were   read, 
and  likewifc  the  a6ls  of  the  council   of  Carthage,  by  which 
Celeflius  had  been  condemned  about  five  years  before-.     After 
the  reading  of  them,  the  bifliops  of  this  council  were  of  opinion, 
that  Pelagius  and  Celeftius  ought  to  be  anathematized,  if  they  did 
not  very  plainly  anatheiuatize  their  errors  ;  that,  the  fentence 
againll  them,  being  public,  might  reclaim  thofe,  at  leaft,  whom 
they  had  deceived,  if  they  Ihould  prove  incorrigible  themfelves. 
The  council  thought  fit  to  communicate  their  judgement  to  the 
pope  Innocent  I.  in  order  to  join  the  authority  of  the  fee  of 
Rome  to  their  own.     1  hey  accordingly  wrote  to  him  a  fynod- 
ical  epiftlc,  to  which  they  annexed  the  letters  of  Heros   and 
Lazarus,   and  the  a6ls  of  this   laft  council,  which  contained 
thofe  of  the  year  412.     In  thefe  letters,  the  bifliops,  prompted 
by  St.  Aufi:in,  refute  in  a  fummary  way  the  chief  errors  im- 
puted to  Pelagius,  and  conclude  thus:  *'  Though  Pelagius  and 
Celeftius  difown  tliis  do6lrine,  and  the  writings  produced  againlt 
them,  without  its  being  poffible  to  convict  them  of  falfehood  ; 
neverthelefs,  we  mufl  anathematize  in  general  \^'hoever  teach- 
eth,  that  huinan  nature  is  capable  of  avoiding  fin,  and  of  ful- 
filling the  coiniTiands  of  God  \  as  he  fiiews  himfelf  an  enemy 
to  his  grace,  which  fo  evidently  appears  by  the  prayers  of  the 
faints."     About  the  fame  time  a  council  was  held  at  Milevum, 
compofed  of  fixty-one  bifhops  ;  who,  after  the  example  of  that 
of  Carthage,  wrote  to  pope  innocent,  defiring  him  to  condemn 
this  herefy,  which  took  away  the  benefit  of  prayer  from  adults, 
and  baptifm  from  infants.     Befides  thefe  two  fynodical  letters, 
another  was  written  by  St.  Auguftin,  in  the  name  of  himfelf  and 
four  more  bifliops  ;  wherein  he   explained   the  whole   matter 
more  at  large,  and  defired  the  pope  to  order  Pelagius  to  Rome, 
iv  examine  him  more  minutely,  and  know  what  kind  of  grace 
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h  was  that  he  acknowledged  ;  or  elfe  to  treat  with  him  on  that 
fubje6l  by  letters,  to  the  end  that,  it  he  acknowledged  the  grace 
which  the  church  teachcth,  he  might  be  abfolved  without 
difficulty. 

'I'hefe  letters  were  anfwercd  by  Innocent  in  417,  wherein 
he  joins  ins  fuffrage  with  theirs,  imd  arinthemati/.es  all  who  fay, 
that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  neceifary  to  good  works  ;  and 
judges  them  unworthy  of  the  comm.union  of  the  church,  and 
diredls  them  to  be  cut  off  from  it  as  rotten  members.  In 
anfwer  to  the  five  African  bilhops,  who  had  written  to  him  on 
his  being  fufpe6led  of  favouring  Pelagianifm,  he  fays,  "  He 
can  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  that  there  are  Pelagians  in  Rome  ; 
becaufe,  if  there  are  any,  they  take  care  to  conceal  themfelves, 
and  are  not  difcovered  in  fo  great  a  multitude  of  people."  He 
adds,  fpeaking  of  Pelagius,  "  We  cannot  believe  he  has  been 
jullified,  notwithitanding  that  fome  laymen  have  brought  to 
us  a6ls,  by  which  he  pretends  to  have  been  abfolved.  But  we 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  thefe  a61:Sj  becaufe  they  have  not  been 
fent  us  by  the  cmmcil,  and  we  have  not  received  any  letters 
from  thofe  who  affifted  at  it.  For  if  Pelagius  could  have  relied 
on  his  juUiflcation,  he  v/ould  not  have  failed  to  have  obliged 
his  judges  to  acquaint  us  with  it;  and  even  in  thefe  ails  he 
has  not  jultified  himfelf  clearly,  but  has  only  fought  to  evade 
and  perplex  matters.  We  can  neither  approve  nor  blame  this 
deciiion.  If  Pelagius  pretends  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  it  is 
not  our  bufmefs  to  fend  for  him,  but  rather  his  to  make  haftc 
to  come  and  get  himfelf  abfolved.  i'or  if  he  ftill  continues  to 
entertain  the  fame  fentiments,  whatever  letters  he  may  receive, 
he  will  never  venture  to  expofe  himfelf  to  our  fentence.  If  he 
is  to  be  fummoned,  that  ought  rather  to  be  done  by  thofe  who 
are  nearelt  to  him.  Wc  have  perufed  the  book  faid  to  be 
written  by  him,  which  you  fent  us.  We  have  found  therein 
many  propoiltions  againit  the  grace  of  God,  many  blafphemies, 
nothing  that  pleafed  us,  and  hardly  any  thing  but  what  dif- 
pleafed  us,  and  ought  to  be  rejected  by  all  the  world." 

Celeftius,  upon  his  condemnation  at  Carthage  in  412,  had 
indeed  appealed  to  this  pope  ;  bu%  infkad  of  purfuing  his 
appeal,  he  retired  into  Pale(tine.  Pelagius,  however,  who  had 
more  cunning,  did  not  defpair  of  bringing  Rome  over  to  his 
intereft,  by  flattering  tlie  biihop  of  that  city.  The  moment  he 
learnt  that  things  v/cre  likely  to  go  againft  him  in  the  weff,  he 
drew  up  a  confeffion  of  faith,  and  fent  it  to  pope  Innocent 
with  a  letter,  which  is  now  lofl.  Innocent  was  dead  ;  and 
Zofimus  had  fucceeded  him,  when  this  apology  of  Pelagius  was 
brought  to  Rome.  On  the  firfi:  notice  of  this  change,  Celeflius, 
%vho  had  been  driven  from  Conftantinople,  haltened  to  the 
y,c'.\  J  in  hopes  of  fecuring  tlie  new  pope's  favour,  by  making 
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him  his  judge.  He  was  not  deceived:  for  Zofimus,  taking 
this  opportunity  of  drawing  to  his  fee  appeals  of  caiifes  adjudged 
clfewhere,  readily  admitted  Celeftius  to  juitify  himlelf  at  Rome. 
He  alTembled  his  clergy  in  St.  Clement's  church,  where  Cele- 
ftius prefented  him  a  confellion  of  faith  ;  in  which,  having 
gone  through  all  the  articles  of  the  Creed,  from  the  Trinity  to 
the  refurreition  of  the  dead,  he  faid,  *'  If  any  difpute  has  arifen 
on  quelHons  that  do  not  concern  the  faith,  I  have  not  pretended 
to  decide  them,  as  the  author  of  a  new  do6lrine  ;  but  I  offer  to 
your  examination,  what  I  have  from  the  fource  of  the  prophets 
and  apodlcs  ;  to  the  end,  that  if  I  have  miftaken  through  igno- 
rance, your  judgement  may  corre6l  and  fet  me  right."  On  the 
fubjecl  of  original  fin,  he  continued,  "  We  acknovvdedge  that 
children  ought  to  be  baptized  for  the  remilhon  of  fins,  agree- 
ably to  the  rule  of  the  univerfal  church,  and  the  authority  of 
the  gofpel ;  becaufe  the  Lord  hath  declared,  that;  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  can  be  given  to  thofe  only  who  have  been  baptized. 
But  we  do  not  pretend  thence  to  eftablifh  the  tranfmiifion  of 
fin  from  parents  to  their  children  :  that  opinion  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  catholic  do6lrines.  For  fin  is  not  born  v.'ith 
man  ;  it  is  man  who  commits  it  after  he  is  born  :  it  does  not 
proceed  from  nature,  but  from  will.  We  therefore  acknow- 
ledge the  firft,  in  order  not  to  admit  of  fcveral  baptifms  ;  and 
take  this  precaution,  that  we  may  not  derogate  from  the  Crea-i 
tor."  Celeliius  having  confirmed  by  word  of  mouth,  and  fevc- 
ral  repeated  declarations,  what  was  contained  in  this  writing, 
the  pope  afked  him,  whether  he  condemned  all  the  errors  that 
had  been  publillied  under  his  name  r  Celeliius  anfwered,  that 
he  did  condemn  them  in  conformity  with  i!ie  fentencc  of  pope 
Innocent,  and  promifed  to  condemn  whatever  Ihould  be  con- 
demned by  the  holy  fee.  Hereupon  Zofimus  did  not  hefitatc 
to  condemn  Heros  and  Lazarus,  who  had  taken  upon  them  to 
he  the  chief  profecutors  of  the  Pelagian  dodrine.  He  dcpofed 
them  from  the  epifcopal  oflice,  and  excommunicated  them ; 
after  which  he  wrote  to  Aurclius,  and  the  other  billiops  of 
Africa,  acquainting  them  with  what  he  had  done,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fending  them  the  ads  of  his  fynod.  He  complained 
of  their  having  given  credit  too  haflily  to  Heros  and  Lazarus's 
letters.  **  We  have  found,"  fays  he,  **  that  their  ordinations 
were  irregular^  and  no  accufation  ought  to  have  been  received 
from  them  againll  an  abfent  perfon,  who  being  now  prefent, 
explains  his  faith,  and  challenges  his  accufcrs."  He  adds, 
*'  That  if  thefe  accufcrs  do  not  appear  at  Rome  within  two 
months,  to  convicl  him  of  having  other  opinions  than  thofe 
■which  he  profelfed,  he  ought  to  be  deemed  innocent  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes." 
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Soon  after  this,  Zofimus  received  a  letter  from  Prayliis,  bifhop 
of  Jerufalem,  fucccflbr  to  John,  recommending  to  him  Pclagins's 
aliait  in  a(fc*5lionatc  terms.     This  letter  was  accompanied  by 
another  from  Pclagius  himfelf,  together  with  the  confellion  of 
faith  before  mentioned.     In  this  letter  Pelagiiis  faid,  that  his 
enemies  wanted  to  afperfe  his   character  in  two  points:  firlt, 
that  he  refufcd  to  baptize  infantr,  and  promifcd  them  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  without  the  redemption  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  fecondly, 
that  he  rcpofed  fo  much  confidence  in  free-will,  as  to  refufe  the 
aihllance  of  grace.     He  rejeded  the  firft  of  thefe  errors,   as 
manifcltly  contrary  to  the  gofpel ;  and  upon  the  article  of  grace 
he  faid,  "  We  have  our  free-will  either  to  lin  or  not  to  fm,  and 
in  all  good  works  it  is  ever  aided  by  the  divine  aififtance. — We 
fay,  that  all  men  have  free-will,  as  well  Chriftians  as  Jews  and 
Gentiles  :  all  of  them  have  it  by  nature,  but   it  is  allifled  by 
grace  in  none  but  Chriftians.     In   others  this  blefTing  of  the 
creation  is  naked  and  unafHlted.     They  fliall  be  judged  and  con- 
demned ;  becaufe  having  free-will,  by  which  they  might  arrive 
at  faith,  and  merit  the  grace  of  God,  they  make  an  ill  ufe  of 
this  liberty.     The  Chriftians  will   be  rewarded  ;  becaufe  they, 
by  making  a  good  ufe  of  their  free-will,  merit  the  grace  of  the 
Lord,  and  obferve  his  commandments."     His  Confeifion  of  faith 
was  like  that  of  Celeilius.     On  baptifm   he   faid,  "  We  hold 
one  fingle  baptifm,  and  we  alFert  that  it  ought  to  be  adminif- 
tered  to  children   in  the   fame  form   of  words   as  to  adults." 
Touching  grace,  he  faid,  "  We  confefs  a  free-will:  at  the  fame 
time  holding,  that  we  (land  continually  in  need  of  God's  aflift- 
ancc ;  and  that  thofe  are  as  well  millaken,  who  fay  with  the 
Manichees,  that  man  cannot  avoid  finning,  as  thofe  who  fay 
with  Jovinian,  that  man  cannot  fui."     He  concluded  with  thefe 
words  :  **  Such,  blelfed  pope,  is  the  faith  which  we  have  learned, 
in  the  catholic  church,  the  faith  which  we  have  always  held, 
and  ftill  continue  in.     If  any  thing  contained  therein  fhali  not 
have  been  explained  clearly  enough,  or  not  with  fufhcient  cau- 
tion, we  de fire  that  you  would  corre6l  it;  you  who   hold  the 
the  faith,  and  the  fee  of  Peter.     If  you  approve  of  my  confef- 
fion  of  faith,  whoever  pretends  to  attack  it,  will  fhcw  either  his 
Ignorance  or  his  malice,  or  that  he  is  not  orthodox  ;  but  he  will 
not  prove  me  an  heretic." 

Thefe  writings  being  read  publicly  at  Rome,  neither  the  pope, 
nor  any  that  were  prefcnt,  found  them  at  all  different  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  church.  They  were  filled  with  joy  and  admira- 
tion :  fcarce  could  they  refrain  from  tears,  fo  deeply  were  thev. 
concerned  to  find,  that  men,  whofe  faith  was  fo  pure,  had  been 
fo  much  flandered.  In  their  opinion,  thefe  writings  fpoke  of 
nothing,  but  the  grace  and  afliftance  of  God.  Heros  and  Laza- 
rus, whofe  characters  had  fufFered  in  other  refpeils,  appeared  to 
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them  two  ■wrong-headed  men,  who  aimed  at  nothing  but  dif- 
tiirbing  the  church's  peace.  In  this  junfture  Zofimus  wrote  a 
lecond  letter  to  Aurelius,  and  to  all  the  bilhops  of  Africa,  more 
formidable  than  the  full.  He  there  fignifies  to  them,  that  he  is 
fatlsfied  with  Pelaglus  and  Ccleltius's  confeffion  of  faith,  and 
perfuaded  of  th'jir  fin^-erity.  He  triumphs  on  his  difcovery  of 
their  itmocence,  and  exclaims  againll:  Hcros  and  Lazarus.  This 
letter  coming  to  the  hands  of  Aurelius,  the  next  year,  4.18,  he 
alfembled  fome  bifhops,  who  at  hrll  were  quite  amazed  at  the 
bilLop  of  Rome  ;  but,  recovering  from  their  furprife,  firmly 
maintained  the  judgement  they  had  given,  and  which  had  been 
confirmed  by  Innocent  I.  At  the  head  of  their  decrees  they  put 
a  fecond  letter  to  pope  Zoiimus,  in  which  they  addrelTed  him  in 
thcfe  terms:  "  We  have  ordained,  that  the  fentence  given  by 
the  venerable  bilhop  Innocent  fhall  fubfill,  until  they  fliall  con- 
fefs  without  equivocation,  that  the  grace  of  Jefus  Chrift  does 
aflift  us,  not  only  to  know,  but  alfo  to  do  juftice  in  every  adlion  ; 
infomuch,  that  without  it  we  can  neither  think,  fav,  or  do  any 
thing  whatever,  that  belongs  to  true  piety."  They  added, 
*'  'Ihat  Celeltius's  having  faid  in  general  terms,  that  he  agreed 
with  Innocent's  letters,  was  not  fatistacStory  in  regard  to  pcrfons 
of  inferior  undcrftandings ;  but  that  he  ought  to  anathematize 
in  clear  terms  all  that  was  bad  in  his  writings,  left  many  ihould 
believe  that  the  apoltolical  fee  had  approved  his  errors,  rather 
than  be  perfuaded  that  he  had  reformed  them."  The  bifliop  of 
Africa  likewife  reminded  pope  Zoflmus  of  his  predecefTor's  deci- 
fion,  relating  to  the  council  of  Diofpolis  ;  Ihewed  him  the  arti- 
fice made  ufe  of  in  the  confeilion  of  faith  which  Pelagius  had 
fent  to  Rome ;  and  refuted  after  their  manner  the  cavils  of  the 
heretics;  and,  as  Zofirinis  had  reprimanded  them  for  having  too 
cafdy  given  crecht  to  the  accufers  of  Celeftius,  they  jultified 
themfelvesat  his  expence  ;  by  iheuing,  that  he  himfelf  had  been 
too  precipitate  in  this  afVair.  Moreover,  they  declared  plainly, 
that  this  canfe  ariiing  in  Africa,  and  h.aving  been  judged  there, 
Celeftius  could  have  no  right  to  appeal  from  thence,  nor  the 
pope  to  take  cognizance  of  it :  to  which  they  added  a  proteft,  to 
prevent  Zofimus  from  attempting  to  pronounce  any  fentence  by 
def.iult,  in  favour  of  Celeftius  and  Pelagius. 

Zofimus,  either  through  a  perfuafion  that  thefe  heretics  had 
^ealt  infincerely  with  him,  or  finding  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the 
neceifity  of  the  occafion,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  iftued 
out  a  formal  and  authentic  condemnation  of  the  Pelagians, 
founded  on  Celeltius's  having  abfented  himfelf  from  Rome  ;  and 
excommunicated  the  tvy^o  heretics,  leaving  them  however  in  the 
clafs  of  penitents,  in  cafe  they  abjured  their  errors.  All  the 
Roman  clergy  approved  of  th.is  judgment.  The  pope  applied 
»lfo  to  Honorius,  requefting  him  to  caufe  all  heretics  to  he 
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ilriven  out  of  Rome  ;  in  compliance  vvitli  which,  the  emperor 
gave  a  refcript  at  Ravenna,  April,  418,  direfled  to  the  prctorian 
prefcdl  of  Italy,  who,  in  confeqiicnce,  ilVucd  his  ordinance 
jointly  with  the  pretoiian  prefedl  of  the  eail,  and  the  piefecl  of 
Gaul,  purporting,  that  all  fuch  as  fliould  be  convided  of  this 
error  (hould  fufFer  perpetual  banilliment,  and  that  all  their  polTef- 
fions  fhould  be  conhfcated.  The  pope,  moreover,  vigorouUy 
profeculifig  his  deflgn  to  extirpate  the  friends  of  Pelagius,  caufed 
all  the  bifhops  to  be  dtpofed,  who  would  not  fubfcribe  the  con- 
demnation of  the  new  herefy,  and  drove  them  out  of  Italy  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Atticus,  biihop  of  Conitanti- 
nople,  likewife  rejected  their  deputies.  They  were  driven  from 
Ephefus  ;  and  Theodotus  bifhop  of  Aniioch  condemned  them, 
and  drove  Pelagius  thence,  who  was  lately  returned  from  Pale- 
ftine,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  from  the  emperor's  refcript. 
We  have  no  certain  accoimt  of  him  after  this  ;  but  there  is  reafoi\ 
to  believe,  that  he  returned  to  England,  and  fpread  his  doctrine 
there;  which  ifiduced  the  hilhop  of  Gaul  to  fend  thither  St. 
Germain  of  Auxerre,  in  order  to  refute  it.  However  tiiat  be, 
it  is  certain  that  Pelagian  herefy,  as  it  is  called,  fpread  itfelf 
both  in  the  eafl:  and  weft  ;  and  took  fo  deep  root,  that  it  fub{ifts 
to  this  day  in  different  feels,  who  all  go  by  the  general  name  oi" 
Pelagians. 

This  Herefiarch  wrote  feveral  things,  among  which  are,  **  A 
Treatifc  upon  the  Trinity  ;"  "  A  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Epiltles,"  which  was  annexed  to  ihofe  of  St.  Jerom,  and  was 
long  thought  to  be'  written  by  him  ;  "  A  Book  of  Eclogues,  or 
Spiritual  Maxims;"  feveral  letters,  among  which  is  one  ad- 
drefi'ed  to  a  virgin,  named  Demetrias,  which  is  printed  in  the 
works  of  St.  Jerom  ;  feveral  pieces  in  his  own  defence  ;  and 
a  treatife  "  De  libero  arbitrio."  Cardinal  Noris  wrote  the 
"  Hiltory  of  Pelagianifm. 

PELEI^IER  (Claude  de)  one  of  the  few  who  have  been 
able  to  unite  attention  to  bufinefs,  with  tlie  love  and  cultivation 
of  letters.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1630,  and  bred  to  the  law, 
but  always  in  llri6l  intimacy  with  Boileau,  Bignon,  Lamoignon, 
and  the  other  great  men  of  his  time.  He  was  nrft  counfellor  of 
the  Chatelet,  then  in  the  parliament,  afterwards  prefident  of  the 
fourth  chamber  of  requclts,  and  next  Prcvot  des  Marchands. 
To  this  place  he  was  nominated  in  1668,  and  fignalizcd  his 
fituation  there  by  building  a  quay  at  Paris,  which  ftill  retains  his 
name.  Being  much  approved  in  this  office,  he  was  appointed 
in  16S3  to  fucceed  the  famous  Colbert  in  that  of  controller- 
general  of  the  finances.  He  held  this  place  only  fix  years,  after 
which  he  reugned  it,  and  in  1697  retired  from  cour*:  entirely,  to 
lead  a  life  of  meditation  and  devotion.  He  died  in  Augnft, 
171 1,  at  the  age  of  81.     Though  the  life  of  Pdgtier  was  fo 

much 
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much  occupied  by  bufinefs,  he  cither  produced  or  was  concerned 
in  I'everal   publications,      i.  Extrails  and  Colleclions  from  the 
Fathers,  the  eccieliahical   Writers,  and  from   Scripture,  made 
with  great  Judgement  in  feveral  volumes,   i2mo.     2.  Editions 
of  the  "  Comes  Theologus,"  and  "  Comes  Juridicus,"  of  Peter 
Pithou,  who  was  his  m.aterna!  great  grandfather.     3.  "  Comes 
Senetlutis,"  4.    and   "  Comes   Ruflicus,"  both   in    i2mo,   and 
written  in   imitation  of  the   former  works  of  Pithou,    confill 
chiefly  of  the  thoughts  of  various  authors.     5.  The  beft  Edition 
of  the  Body  of  Canon  Law,  in  Latin,  with  the  Notes  of  Peter 
and  Francis  Pithou,  in  two  vols,  folio.     6.  An  Edition  of  the 
Obfervations  of  Peter  Piihou  on  the  Code  and  on  the  Novelise. 
PELL  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  mathematician,  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Lincoln(hirc,  was  born  at  Southwyke 
in  SwITex,  March  i,  1610  [  b  | ;  and  educated  in  grammar  learn- 
ing at  the  iree  fchool,  then  newly  founded,  at  Stenning  in  that 
county.     At  thirteen,  he  was  fent  to  Trinity  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, being  then  as  good  a  fcholar  as  mod  mafters  of  arts  in 
that  univerfity,  but,   though   he   was  en^.inently   fkilled  in  the 
Greek  and  Flebrew  languages,  he  never  oftcred  himfelf  a  candi- 
date at  the  elc61ion  of  fcholars  or  fellows  of  this  college.     His 
pcrfon  was  handfome,  and  the  habit  of  his  body  itrong ;   and 
therefore,  fcarcc  ever  ufmg  recreations,  he  profecutcd  his  fiudies 
with  the  more  application  and  intenfenefs.     In  1629,  he  drew 
up  the  '*  Defcription  and  Ufe  of  the  Qi^iadrant,  written  for  the 
Lfe  of  a  Friend,  in  two  Books  ;"  the  original  MS.  of  which  is 
Hill  extant  among  his  papers  in  the  Rf)yal  Society  ;  and  the  fame 
year  he  held  a  corrcfpondence  with  Mr.  FIcnry  Briggs  on  loga- 
ritb.ms  |  c].     In  1630,  he  wrote  "  Modus  fupputandi  Epherne- 
rides  Altronomicas  (quantum  aid  motum   folis  attinet)  paradig- 
mate  ad  an,  1630  accommodato ;"  and  **  A  Key  to  unlock  the 
Meaning  of  Johannes  TrithiCmius,  in  his  Difcourfe  of  Stegano- 
graphy  ^"  which  Key,  Pell  the  fame  year  imparted  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Hartlib  and  Mr.  Jacob  Homedse.     The  fame  year,  he  took  the 
degree  of  mailer  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  and  the  year  following 
was  incorporated  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.     June  the  7th,  he 
wrote  "  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Wingate   on  Logarithms;" 
and,    06^.   5,    1^31?    *'    Commentationes   in    Cofmographiam 
AHledii."     July  3,    1632,    he    married   Ithamaria  [d],   fecond 
daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  ReginoUes  of  London,  by  whom  he  had    . 
four  fons  and  four  dLUighters,  March  6,  1633-4,  he  fmiftied  his 
**  Aftronomical   Hillory  of  Obfervations  of  heavenly  Motions 
and  Appearances;"'  and,  April  the  10th,  his  '*  Eclipticus  Prog- 
noftica  ;  or  Foreknower  of  the  Eclipfcs  ;  teaching  how,  by  Cal- 

fs]   Athcn.  Oxon.  General  Diftionary.      vol.  iv.   p.  444. 

[c]  There   is   extant  a   letter  ol  Mr.         [d]   Her   name    is   fometimcs    writte-i 
Bsiggs's  to  him.     Birch's  Hift.  of  R.  S.     Athamar.     lb.  ibid. 
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culation,  to  forf;know  and  foretell  all  forts  of  Eclipfcs  of  the 
heavenly  Lights."  In  1634,  he  trandated  '*  The  everlarting 
Tables  of  heavenly  Motionsj  grounded  upon  the  Obfervations  . 
cf  all  Times,  and  agreeing  with  them  all,  by  Philip  Lanfberg, 
of  Ghent  in  Flanders;"  and,  June  the  I2th,  the  fame  year,  he 
committed  to  writing,  "  The  Manner  of  deducing  his  Aftro- 
nomical  Tables  out  of  the  Tables  and  Axioms  of  Philip  Lanf- 
berg." Tvlarch  9,  1634-5,  he  wrote  "  A  Letter  of  Remarks  on 
Gellibrand's  Mathematical  Difcourfe  on  the  Variation  of  the 
Magnetic  Needle  ;"  and,  the  3d  of  June  foU(,)wing,  another  on 
the  fame  fubjedl. 

His  eminence  in  mathematical  knowledge  was  now  fo  great, 
that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  a  profetfor's  chair  in  that  fcience  ; 
and,  upon  the  vacancy  of  one  at  Amiterdam  in  1639,  fir  Wil- 
liam Bofwell,  the  Englifli  refident  with  the  States  General,  ufed 
his  interelt,  that  he  might  fucceed  in  that  profelTorfhip  [e]  ; 
which  was  not  filled  up  till  above  four  years  after,  1643,  when 
Pell  was  chofen  to  it.  The  year  following  he  publifhed,  in  two 
pages  4to,  "  A  Refutation  of  Longomontanus's  Difcourfe,  De 
vera  circuli  menfura,"  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1644  [f].  June 
1646,  he  was  invited  by  the  prince  of  Orange  to  be  profeiTor 
of  philofophy  and  mathematics  at  Breda,  in  the  college  newly 
founded  there  by  his  highnefs,  with  the  offer  of  a  falary  of  looo 
guilders  a  year  [g].  This  he  accepted  ;  and,  upon  his  removal 
to  Breda,  was  eafed  of  the  profefforlhip  of  philofophy,  and  dif- 
charged  only  the  duties  of  that  of  mathematics.  His  "  Idea 
Mathefeos  f  h],"  which  he  had  addrefled  to  Mr.  Hartlib,  who 
in  1639  had  fent  it  to  Des  Cartes  and  Merfenne,  was  printed 
1650  at  London,  in  f  2mo,  in  Englifh,  with  the  title  of  *'  An 
Idea  of  Mathematics,"  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John  Durie's  Re- 
formed Library-keeper.  He  left  Breda,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, in  1652;  and,  in  1654,  was  fent  by  the  proteclor  Crom- 
well agent  to  the  Protcftant  cantons  in  Switzerland,  his  inflruc- 
tions  being  dated  March  30th  of  that  year.  His  firft  fpeech  in 
Latin  to  the  deputies  of  Zurich  was  on  the  13th  of  June;  and 
he  continued  in  that  city  during  moft  of  his  employment  in 
Switzerland,  in  which  he  iiad  afterwards  the  title  of  refident. 
Being  recalled  by  the  protestor,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  cantons 

[e]  MS,  note  of  Dr.  Pell.  glus,  mathefeos  in  illuftri  Amftelodamen- 

[f]  Mr.  Pell's  "  Refutation"  was  fium  gymnafio  profefibr.  Calendis  fextili- 
dated  Aug.  i,  1644,  and  concludes  thus:     bus,  anno  1644. 

"  Abunde  igitur  futficit  hxc  unica  pagella  [c]  Letter  of  Mr.  Pell  to  Sir  Charles 

£0:  chartis  librifijue  aliquoties  editis  refu-  Cavendifh,    from  Amfterdam,   9th  July, 

tandis  j  triumque  horularum  fpatio  noftra  1646,  N.S. 

premens  veftigia,  poft  pauculas  multiplica-  [h]  It  is  printed  by  Mr.  Hooke,  in  his 

tiones  et  diviiiones,  tot  annorum  incredi-  **  Phllofjphical    Tranfidlions,"    No.    5. 

biles  Longomoiitani  labores  prorfus  periifl'e  p.  127,  and  is  the  author's  chef  d'suvre. 
videbit.     Ita  cenfeo  Johannes  P«Uius,  An- 
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in  a  Latin  fpeech  at  Zurich,  the  23d  of  June  1658  ;  but  returned 
to  England  fo  fhort  a  time  before  the  Protestor's  death,  that  he 
had  no  opportt?nity  of  an  audience  from  him. 

In  his  negotiations  abroad,  he  did  no  ill  fervice  to  the  interefts 
of  Charles  11.  and  the  church  of  England  ^  and  after  the  Refto- 
ration,  he  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
March  31,  1661^  and  prieft  in  June  following,  by  Sanderfon, 
biOiop  of  Lincoln;  and,  on  the  i6th  of  that  month,  inilituted 
to  the  rcdtory  of  Fobbing  in  Elfex,  given  him  by  the  king. 
Dec.  the  5th  following,  he  brought  into  the  upper  houfe  of 
convocation  tlie  calendar  reformed  by  him,  aflifted  by  Sancroft, 
afterwards  abp,  of  Canterbury.  In  1663,  he  was  prcfented  by 
Sheldon,  bifhctp  of  London,  to  the  redlory  of  Laingdon  in  Eifex  ; 
and,  upon  the  promotion  of  that  bilhop  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury 
in  the  next  month,  became  one  of  his  grace's  domeftic  chaplains. 
He  was  then  do6tor  of  divinity,  and  expeftcd,  as  Wood  tells  us, 
to  be  made  a  dean  ;  but  being  not  a  perfon  of  adlivity,  as  others 
who  mind  not  learning  are,  could  never  rife  higher  than  a  redlor. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  a  helplcfs  man  as  to  worldly  affairs  ;  and 
his  tcnanis  and  relations  dealt  fo  unkindly  by  him,  that  they 
defrauiied  him  of  the  prohts  of  his  re6lory,  and  kept  him  fo 
indigent,  that  he  was  in  want  of  necelfaries,  even  ink  and  paper, 
to  his  dying  day.  He  was  for  fome  time  confined  to  the  King's- 
bench  prifon  for  debt;  but,  in  March  1682,  was  invited  by 
Dr.  Whitler  to  live  in  the  college  of  phyficians.  Here  he  con- 
tinued, till  June  following  ;  when  he  was  obliged,  by  his  ill  Hate 
of  health,  to  remove  to  the  houfe  of  a  grandchild  of  his  in 
St.  Margaret's  church-yard,  Wtrltminiter.  He  died  at  the  houfe 
of  Mr.  Cothorne,  reader  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles's  in  the 
Fields,  Dec.  the  3  2th,  1685,  and  was  interred  by  the  charity  of 
Bufby,  mafk*r  of  Wellminller  fchool,  and  Sharp,  reftor  of 
St.  Giles's,  in  the  reftor's  vault  under  that  church.  He  pub- 
liihed  fome  other  things  not  yet  mentioned,  a  lift  of  which  is 
inferted  below  [ij. 

Soms 


[i]  Tbefe  are,  t.  ''*'An  I^eicitation 
concerniDg  Ealttr,"  without  his  name, 
1644,  4to.  2.  "  A  Table  of  Cfn  thou- 
fand  Iquaie  numbers,  namely,  of  all  the 
fquave  numbers  hrt'A-ecn  o  and  ico  mil- 
lions, and  of  their  fides  or  roots,  which 
arL-  all  the  vshole  lumibcrs  between  o  and 
JO, 000  ;  with  an  Appendix,  concerning 
the  endings  or  laft  figures  of  all  fquare 
numbers,  1672,"  Jolio.  3.  "  An  Inau- 
gural Oration  at  his  entering  npon  the 
j>.>'te(rorihip  at  Breda."  4.  He  made  great 
alter.nions  and  additions  to  "  Rhonius's 
Ali."  bra,"  printtd  at  i/Ondon,  1668,  410. 
under  the  tiile   of  "  An  Introduction  to 


Algebra  ;  tranftated  out  of  the  High  Dutcht 
into  Enylilh  by 'Ihi'mas  Branker,  M.  A. 
much  altered  and  augmf-nted  by  D.  F. 
[Dr.  Pell].  Alfo,  A  Table  of  odd  num- 
bers, lefs  than  one  hundred  thoufand, 
flicwing  thole  that  are  incompofite,  and  re- 
folving  the  reft  into  their  factors  or  coeffi- 
cients ;  luppulated  by  the  fame  Thomas 
Branker."  A  copy  of  this  book,  with 
many  correftions  and  improvements  of 
Dr.  Pell,  is  amongft  his  papers  in  the. 
Royal  Society.  He  demonftrated  the  tenth 
bock  of  Euclid  ;  which  piece  was  in  MS. 
in  the  library  of  the  lord  Brercton  in  Che- 
ftiiit :  as  likewife  Archimedes's  irajM/AJTif, 

and 
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Some  of  his  MSS.  were  left  by  him  at  Erereton  In  Chefliire, 
where  he  refidcd  fome  yearS)  being  the  feat  ot  William  lord 
IJrercton,  wiio  had  been  his  pupil  at  Breda:  a  great  quantity  of 
others  came  after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Biifl)y  ;  which 
iVIr.  Hooke,  having  reported  them  to  the  Royal  Society,  Feb. 
1686,  vvasdefned  to  ufe  iiis  endeavours  to  obtain  for  the  Society. 
But  they  continued  buried  under  duft,  and  mixed  with  the  papers 
and  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Bufby,  in  four  large  boxes,  till  June, 
'755  i  vvhen  Dr.  Birch,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  pro- 
cured them  for  that  body,  by  means  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Widmore, 
M.  A.  librarian  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Weftminfter,  from  the 
trudees  of  Dr.  Bufby.  Thfe  colleflion  contains  not  only  Pell's 
inathematical  papers,  letters  to  him,  and  copies  of  thofe  from 
him,  (?cc.  but  likewife  feveral  MSS  of  Mr.  Walter  Warner, 
the  philofopher  and  mathematician,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I. 

PELLEGRIN  (Simon  Joseph),  an  abbe,  and  an  author  by 
proteilion,  of  fome  celebrity  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in 
i663>  and  became  a  religious  of  the  order  of  Servites.  Being 
tired  of  this  mode  of  life,  he  took  fome  voyages  as  chaplain  to 
SI  velTel.  On  his  return,  he  wrote  a  poem  called  "  An  EpilUe  to 
the  King  on  the  glorious  Succefs  of  his  Arms,"  which  gained 
the  prize  in  the  French  academy  in  1704.  With  this  Epidle 
Pellegrin  had  fent  an  Ode  on  the  fame  fubject,  which  proved 
tlic  only  formidable  rival  to  his  Epiille,  and  for  fome  time 
divided  the  opinions  of  the  academy.  This  fingular  fuccefs 
made  his  known  at  court.  Madame  Maintenon  took  notice  of 
him,  and  gained  him  a  brevet  to  be  tranflated  into  the  order  pf 
Cluni.  Pellegrin  fubfilled  folely  by  the  prizes  he  gained' in 
Icvcral  literary  academies,  and  his  other  literary  labours.  He 
even  kept  a  kind  of  fnop,  where  thofe  who  waftted -occafional 
vcrfes,  as  epigrams,  fonnets,  madrigals,  &c., -were  fupplicd  at 
certain  prices,  according  to  the  number  and  goodnels  of  the 
lines.  This  trade  growing  flack,  he  began  to  write  for  the  thea- 
tres, but  here  a  new  obftacle  arofe.  The  cardinal  de  Noaiiles 
iniided  that  he  iTiould  either  ceafe  to  write  for  the  (lage,  or  to 
officiate  at  the  mafs.  He  would  fain  have  had  a  difpenfation  on 
this  (ubjecl,  but,  the  cardinal  being  inexorable,  he  gave  up  the 
mafs,  as  Itfad  profitable.  He  would,  however,  have  felt  the 
latter,  had  not  his  friends  procured  him  a  falary,  for  writing  the 
account  of  the  theatrical  entertainments  in  the  Mercure.     Pclle- 

ani  the  greateft  part  of  Diophantus's  fix  of  "  ApoUonius," -but  laid  It  afide  in  May, 

bfjoks  of  arithmetic  J  of  which  author  he  1645,  at   the  defire  of  Golius,  who  was 

was  preparing,  Aug.  1644,  a  new  edition,  engaged  in  an  edition  of  that  writer  from 

in   which   he   would  have   corredled    the  an  Arabic  MS.  given  him  at  Aleppo  eigh- 

tranflation,   and    made    new    illuftrations.  teen  years  before.     Letters  of  Mr.  Pell  to 

He  defi^ncd  likewife  to  publifn  an  edition  Sir  CharicsCavendilh,  in  the  Rojal  Society, 
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grin  deferved  to  be  in  better  circumftances,  for  a  great  part  of 
■what  he  earned  fo  laborioufly  was  diftributed  among  his  rela- 
tions: and  his  difpofuion  was  lingularly  candid  and  modeft.  He 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  negligent  of  his  appearance,  and  had  an 
impediment  in  his  fpeech,  circumftances  which  conlpired  to 
plunge  him  in  that  neglect  he  fo  feverely  experienced.  He  lived, 
however,  to  the  age  of  82  ;  and  clofed  this  loog  life  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1745.  Some  fatirift  made  an  epitaph  for  him, 
expreifing  his  di{trefs,  between  his  theological  and  theatrical 
engagements. 

Ci  git  le  pauvre  Pellegrin, 
Qui  dans  le  double  emploi  de  Poete  et  de  Pretre, 
Eprouva  mille  fois  I'enibarras  que  fait  naitre 
La  crainte  de  mourir  de  faim. 
Le  matin  Catholique,  et  le  foir  idolatre, 
II  dinoitde  Tautel,  et  fouport  du  theatre. 

His  works  are  very  various;  poems  of  all  kinds,  fpiritual  and 
general ;  verfions  of  the  Pfalms  and  other  parts  of  fcripture ; 
comedies,  operas,  &c. ;  the  general  character  of  all  which  is,, 
that  they  are  feldoiri  excellent  in  their  plans,  and  that  the  verfi- 
fic.ntion  is  almoft  invariably  flat  and  tedious. 

PELLEGRINO  Tifaldi,  called  otherwife  PELEGRINO 
da  Bologna,  where  he  was  born  in  1522,  was  the  fon  of  an 
archite<St  of  Milan  ;  and  had  fuch  a  genius  for  the  fciences,  that 
of  himfelf  he  defigned  feveral  buildings  at  Rome  and  Bologna, 
and  becaine  one  of  the  belt  mafters  of  his  time  in  the  arts  of 
painting  and  architecture,  both  civil  and  military.  He  firfl: 
Ihewed  his  capacity  at  Rome,  and  acquired  a  reputation  there: 
but  whatever  fuccefs  his  works  had,  the  workman  was  very 
unfortunate,  either  becaufe  he  did  not  know'  what  price  to  fet 
on  his  pieces,  or  becaufe  he  could  never  be  contented.  He  was 
fo  chagrined  at  his  ill  fortime,  that  he  would  often  bemoan  it. 
One  day  Gregory  XI IL  going  out  to  take  the  air,  and  happen- 
ing to  leave  the  common  road,  heard  a  coninhining  voice,  which 
feemed  to  come  from  behind  a  bufli :  he  followed  it  by  little  atid 
little,  till  he  faw  a  man  lying  on  the  ground  under  a  hedge. 
The  pope  came  up,  and  finding  it  to  be  Pellegrjno,  afked  him 
*'  Why  he  complained  fo?"  '•  Your  liolinefs  fees,"  fays  Pelle- 
grino,  **  a  man  in  defpair:  I  love  my  profeflion  ;  I  (pare  no 
pains  to  luiderlland  it :  I  work  with  alliduity,  and  endeavour  to 
linilh  my  pieces  fo  much,  that  I  am  never  fatisfied  with  what  I 
have  done  ;  yet  all  my  pains  is  to  no  piirpofe.  I  am  fo  little 
rewarded  for  it,  that  1  have  fcarce  wherewithal  to  live.  Not 
able  therefore  to  bear  this  hard  lot,  1  wandered  hither  with  a 
full  refolution  to  ftarve  myfelf,  rather  than  endure  fo  great  mifery 
any  longer."     The  pope  chid  him  feverely;  and,   having  at 
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length  brought  him  to  himfelf,  promifed  him  his  afliftance  in 
all  things  :  and,  the  bufmers  of  painting  not  turning  to  account, 
advifeil  him  to  apply  to  architecture,  in  which  he  had  already 
fheun  his  /kill,  giving  him  airiiranccs  he  would  employ  him  in 
liis  buildings.  Pcllcgrino  followed  the  advice,  and  became  a 
great  architect,  a  great  engineer,  and  built  feveral  ftately  palaces, 
which  might  have  contented  him,  had  he  been  more  out  of  love 
with  the  world  than  he  was.  Returning  into  his  own  country, 
cardinal  Borromeo  fent  for  him  to  Pavia,  where  he  built  the 
palace  de  la  Sapieuza  ;  and  was  chofen  by  the  citizens  of  Milan 
to  be  fuperintendant  of  the  building  they  were  about  to  add  to 
their  cathedral  church.  Fiom  thence  Philip  II.  invited  him  to 
Spain,  to  diredl  the  painting  and  architecture  of  the  Efcurial. 
He  painted  a  great  deal  there,  and  fo  pleafed  the  king,  that  his 
majefty  gave  him  a  purfe  of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and 
honoured  him  with  the  rit^e  of  marquis.  Pc'legrino,  loaded 
Avith  riches  and  honour,  returned  to  Milan  ;  and  died  there 
during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1392,  at  the  i.gd  of 
about  70. 

PELLEGRINO  of  Modena,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
bred  under  Raphael,  who  worked,  with  other  difciples  of  that 
inimitable  malter,  in  the  paintings  of  the  Vatican,  and  rrade 
feveral  pictures  of  his  own  at  Rome.  After  Raphael's  death, 
he  returned  to  Modena,  and  followed  his  bufinefs  with  induftry 
and  fuccefs  till  his  death  ;  which  was  occafioned  by  fome  wounds 
he  received,  in  endeavouring  to  refcue  his  fon.  who  had  com- 
mitted a  murder  in  a  public  ftreet  of  that  city.  He  was  born  in 
1511.  There  were  alfo  two  other  painters  of  the  name  of  Pel- 
legrino  or  Pellegrini. 

PELLERIN  (Joseph),  famous  for  his  colleftion  of  medals, 
and  his  publications  refpetSting  them,  was  for  a  long  time  com- 
milTary-general,  and  chief  clerk  of  the  French  marine.  He 
united  the  knowledge  of  a  man  of  letters,  with  all  the  a6l;vi'y  of 
a  man  of  bufinefs  ^  but  having,  after  40  years  of  fervice,  obtained 
leave  to  retire,  he  thenceforth  gave  himfclf  up  entirely  to  the 
ftudy  of  antiqui'-ies.  His  cabinet  of  medals,  which  was  pur- 
chafed  by  the  king  in  1776,  was  the  richeft  ever  formed  by  a 
private  individual :  and  learned  men  of  all  countries  highly 
jefpefted  the  collector  of  fo  valuable  a  treafure.  He  died  in 
Auguft,  1782,  at  the  furprifing  age  of  99.  He  enriched  the 
fcience  of  medals  by  a  valuable  fet  of  works  on  that  fubjc(5t, 
forming  altogether  nine  volumes  in  4to,  with  many  plates;  thefc 
were  publifhed  at  different  times  from  the  year  1762  to  1770, 
and  contain  judicious  and  learned  explanations  of  the  plates, 
;which  are  executed  with  great  exadnefs  and  beaiuy.  They 
form,  in  a  word,  a  vaft  coUeflion  of  medals,  for  thofe  who  can- 
not afford  to  colleil  the  coins  themfelves. 

I  3  PELLE- 
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PELLETIER  (Jaccuies),  a  celebrated  French  phyHcian, 
born  at  Mans  in  1517,  was  eminent  alfo  as  a  fcholar,  and 
became  principal  of  the  colleges  of  Bayeiix  and  Mans  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1582.  His  writings  have  not  retained  all  the 
ellimaiion  wiiich  they  polfeffed  in  his  time,  but  they  are  nume- 
rous. I.  Commentaries  on  Euclid,  written  in  Latin,  8vo, 
2.  *'  Dc  dimeniione  circuli,"  fol.  Bafd.  1563.  3.  *'  Difqiii- 
litiones  Geometric^,"  Lugd.  1567,  8\o,  with  Tome  other  works 
of  this  kind.  4.  *'  Dialogue  de  I'Ortografe  e  prononciacion 
Francoafe,"  8vo,  Lyon.  1555,  in  which,  as  may  be  fcen  by 
the  title,  he  propofes  to  write  words  as  they  are  pronovmced  :  a 
theoretical  improvement,  but  attended  with  too  many  difficidties 
in  practice  to  be  adopted  in  any  country.  Mr.  James  Elphin- 
ilon  has  long  been  making  fimilar  attempts,  with  limilar  fticcefs, 
in  England.  5.  Two  or  three  colle6lions  of  very  bad  poetry. 
6.  A  Defcription  of  Savoy.  7.  A  Tranllatinn  of  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry.  8.  A  French  Art  of  Poetry  written  in  Profe.  He 
piibliflied  alfo  on  his  own  profelTion,  9.  A  fmall  Treatife  in 
Latin,  on  the  Plague.  And  lo.  A  Concordance  of  feveral 
Faffages  in  Galen,  with  fonie  detached  Treatifes,  in  one  vol. 
4to,   1559. 

PELLISSON-Fontanier  (Paul),  a  French  academician, 
and  called  by  Bayle  one  of  the  fineil  geniufes  of  the  17th  century, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  diftinguifhed  family,  and 
born  at  Beziers  in  1624  [k1.  His  mother,  who  was  left  a 
w  idow  very  young,  brought  him  up  in  her  own  religion,  which 
was  the  Proleftant ;  and  ient  him  to  Caltres  to  learn  the  belles 
lettres  of  Morus,  a  learned  Scotfman,  who  was  principal  of  a 
college  of  the  Proteftants  at  that  place,  and  father  of  the  famous 
Alexander  Morus.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  removed  to 
Alontauban  to  fhidy  philofophy  ;  and  thence  to  I'oidoiife,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  \:\\y.  He  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanilh,  and  Italian  languages;  taking 
care  all  the  while  to  cultivate  his  own  ;  and  read  the  bell:  authors 
in  tliem  all.  His  love  for  the  belles  lettres  did  not,  however,  as 
it  ufually  does,  make  him  neglect  his  deOincd  province,  the 
law  ;  which  he  (ludied  fo  diligently,  as  to  publilh,  when  he  was 
not  quite  one-and-tvvcnty,  *<  A  Commentary  upon  the  Inftitutes 
of  JufUnian."  It  was  printed  in  French  at  Paris,  1645,  in 
1 2mo.  Some  little  time  after,  he  went  to  Paris;  where  the 
celebrated  Conrart,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Prolcilants  of  Caftres,  introduced  him  to  the  gentlernen  of  the 
academy,  who  allembled  at  his  houfe  :  but  Pellilion  foon  returned 
to  Caflrc?,  the  refidence  of  his  family,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
jhc  bulijicfs  of  the  bar.     He  had  excited  the  admiration  of  all 

[k]  Niccron,  torn.  ii.  ... 
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about  lilm,  and  was  going  on  in  a  mo(t  flourifliing  way;  \\hcn 
the  fmall-pox  fcized  him,  and  disfigured  his  countcnanc-  (o 
terribly,  that  his  molt  intimate  friends  could  not  know  him. 
This  misfortune  afflitSlcd  him  fenllbly,  and  determined  him  to 
return  to  Paris,  to  feek  for  confolaiion  among  the  Mufes,  and  the 
learned  ;  and  at  length  he  fettled  there.  He  contracled  a  friend- 
ship with  madcmoifelle  de  Sciidery,  which  grew  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  for  many  years,  as  it  is  faid,  they  did  not  fall  either 
to  fee  or  write  to  each  other  every  day.  In  T562,  he  became 
fecretary  to  the  king ;  and  the  fame  year  read  his  '*  HKtory  of 
the  French  Academy,  from  its  Eltablilhment  in  1635  to  1652," 
to  that  fociety.  He  read  it,  when  it  was  only  in  inanufcript,  at 
their  reqnell,  in  a  full  alfembly :  and  they  fomc  time  after  de- 
creed, in  honour  of  him,  that  the  tirfl;  vacant  place  in  the  aca- 
demy Ihould  be  beftowed  on  him  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  fliould  be  empowered  to  come  to  all  their  meetings,  and  give 
his  vote  as  an  academician  :  with  the  following  claufe,  that  the 
like  favour  could  not  hereafter  be  indulged  to  any  perfon,  upon 
any  confideration  whatever.  This  work  of  Pcllilion,  which  has 
always  been  reckoned  a  niafter-piece,  was  printed  at  Paris,  1653, 
in  8v(). 

Fouquet,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  who  well  knew  his 
merit  and  talents,  made  him  his  firft  clerk  and  confident  in  1657  ; 
and  Pellilfon,  thoi;gh  much  to  his  injury,  always  preferved  the 
fmcereft  attachment  to  him.  Two  years  after,  he  was  made 
mafter  of  the  accounts  at  Montpelier,  and  in  his  journey  to  that 
place  pafled  through  Pezenas  ;  where  he  vifited  the  tomb  of  his 
iriend  Sarrafin,  and  with  many  tears  had  a  mafs  faid  over  it. 
He  was  fcarce  returned  to  Paris,  when  the  difgrace  of  his  patron 
Fouquet  involved  him  in  inuch  trouble;  infomuch  that,  in  1661, 
he  was  fcnt  to  the  Ballile,  and  confined  there  above  four  years. 
Though  a  very  flricl  watch  was  fet  over  him,  he  found  means 
to  corrcfpond  with  his  friends,  and  even  with  Fouquet  himfelf, 
from  whom  he  alfo  received  letters.  He  ufed  his  utmofl  endea- 
vours, and  employed  a  thoufand  arts,  to  ferve  this  mjnider;  and 
he  compofed  in  his  behalf  three  famous  pleadings,  which,  Vol- 
taire fays,  "  refemble  thofe  of  the  Roman  orator,  the  mod:  of 
^any  thing  in  the  French  language.  They  are  like  many  of 
Cicero's  orations  :  a  mixture  oi  judicial  and  itate  aifairs,  treated 
with  an  art  void  of  oftentation,  and  with  all  the  ornaments  of 
an  affecling  eloquence."  In  the  mean  time,  the  public  was 
fo  convinced  of  his  innocence^  and  he  was  (o  elteemed  in  the 
midft  of  his  misfortunes,  that  Tanaquil  Faber  dedicated  his 
edition  of  Lucretius  to  him  ;  and  the  very  day  that  leave  was 
given  to  fee  him,  tiie  duke  de  Montaufier,  and  o'her  perfons 
of  the  firfl:  dillinilion,  went  to  vilit  him  in  the  Baltile.  He 
■was  fet  at  liberty  in  1666  ;  and,  two  years  after,  had  the  honour 
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to  attend  Louis  XIV.  in  his  firfl:  expedition  againft  the  United 
Provinces,  of  which  he  compofed  a  fine  account.  **  His  genius," 
fays  Voltaire,  '*  enabled  him  to  write  well,  but  did  not  prevent 
him  from  flattering  his  hero."  In  1670,  he  abjured  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  ;  for  A\hich,  it  is  faid,  he  \^•as  prepared,  during 
his  imprifonment,  by  reading  and  remarking  upon  books  of 
controverfy.  Voltaire  fays,  *'  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
convinced  of  his  errors,  and  to  change  his  religion  at  a  time, 
when  that  change  opened  his  way  to  fortune  and  preferment." 
He  took  the  eccltfiadical  habit,  obtained  feveral  benefices,  and 
the  place  of  mafter  of  the  requefts.  The  king  fettled  on  him  a 
penfion  of  6000  livres  ;  and,  towards  1 677,  entrulled  him  with 
the  revenues  of  fome  abbeys,  to  be  employed  in  converting  the 
Hugonots.  He  {hewed  great  zeal  in  this  work  ;  and,  in  1686, 
the  year  after  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes,  added  the 
ufe  of  his  pen  to  other  means.  He  publifhed,  "  Reflexions  fur 
les  difFerens  de  la  Religion  ;"  a  new  edition  of  which  came  out 
in  1687,  augmented  with  an  "  Anfvver  to  the  ObjeiRions  from 
England  and  Holland,"  in  the  fame  language.  He  employed 
alfo  his  intervals  of  leifure,  for  many  years,  in  writing  a  large 
controverfial  volume  upon  the  facrament ;  but  did  not  live  to 
finifh  it.  Much  fubtilty  of  genius  is  feen  in  his  writings  upon 
religious  matters  ;  and  that,  fays  Bayle,  was  ail  he  could  put 
into  it. 

He  died  at  Verfailles,  Feb.  the  7th,  1693  ;  and  created  much 
converfation  among  idle  or  bigoted  people,  by  refufing  to  make 
conreffion  of  his  fins  in  his  laft  illnefs.  Mad.  de  Scudery,  his 
intimate  friend,  was  grieved  at  the  report,  and  defired  the  bilhpp 
of  Meaux  to  inform  her  of  the  true  ftate  of  the  affair;  who 
wrote  her  word,  and  his  letter  was  afterwards  publifhed,  that 
PellifToh  had  fent  for  a  confeffor,  but  that  a  defluxion  choked 
him  ere  he  could  arrive.  So  faid  the  Catholics:  the  Proteftants 
pretended,  that  he  died  fccretly  in  their  religion  ;  and  his  ene- 
mies gave  out,  that  he  had  no  religion  at  all,  but  was  only  a 
time-ferver,  who  thought  the  religion  of  his  prince,  and  that 
which  was  moft  fubfervient  to  his  ambition,  always  the  beft. 

His  works  have  been  publifhed  together,  lince  his  death:  there 
is  among  them  a  '*  Preface,"  written  for  the  **  Works  of 
Sarrafin,"  which  is  reckoned  a  mafter-piece  in  its  way.  "  He 
was,"  fays  Voltaire,  "  an  indifferent  poet,  but  a  man  of  great 
eloquence  and  icarninc;. 

PEMBROKP^  (  Phomas),  a  good  Englifh  painter,  the  difci- 
ple  of  Larroon,  whofc  manner  he  imitated  ;  he  performed  well 
both  in  portraits  and  hiftory.  He  painted  feveral  pictures  for 
the  earl  of  Bath,  in  conjnncfion  with  a  Mr.  Woodfield,  a 
difciple  of  Fuller.  Pembroke  died  in  London,  in  his  28th  year, 
about  1730 
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PENINGTON  (Isaac),  a  writer  of  confiderahle  eftimation 
among  the  people  called  Qi^iakers.     His  father  was  an  alderman 
of  London,    and   held    the  mayoralty   in   two   fiicceflive  years, 
1642  and  1643,  the  former  year  in  the  room  of  Gurney,  dif- 
placed  by  the  pmjiament.    At  the  reftoration,  he  in  his  turn  was 
difplaccd,  profccuted,  and  died  in   the  Tower.     Ifaac  the   fon 
was  horn  about  1617,  and  in  his  education  had   the  advantages 
which  the  fchools  and  univerfities  of  his  country  could  give,  and 
from  his  father's  ftation,  a  reafonable  profpedt  of  ri fug  in  the 
world.     He  neverthelefs  chofe  a  life  devoted  to  religion   and 
retirement ;  and,  as  lie  has  himfelf  faid,  received  impreflions  of 
piety  from  his  childhood.     He^ppears  to  have  palled  much  of 
the  early  part  of  his  life  in  a  (fate  of  f^iiritual  affliction,  in  per- 
ceiving in  himfelf,  and  in  the  world  at  I'irge,  a  want  of  that 
vital  religion,  and  communion  with  the  divine  n?ture,  which  he 
believed  the  holy  men  of  ancient  time  to  have  pofleiTed.     What- 
ever he  read  in  the  fcripture,  as  opened  to  his  underflanding,  he 
determined   fully  to  pradtice,   and  was  contented  to  bear  the 
reproach,    oppolition,    and  fuffering  which   it   occafioned.     It 
appears  alfo,  that  he  met  with  oppofition  from  his  relations,  and 
among  the  red  from  his  father;  but  he  declares,  that  his  heart 
was  preferved  in  love  to  them  amidft  all  he  iutfered  from  them. 
On  his  firll:  hearing  of  the  Quakers,  he  thought  them  a  poor 
weak  and  contemptible  people,  although,  while  his  judgment 
feemed  to  reje<5l  them,  the  conferences  which  he  occafionally 
had  with  them  feemed  to  increafe  his  fecret  attachment.     At 
length,    in    1658,   he  became   fully    fatished   refpefling  them, 
partly   through    the   preaching   of  George   Fox  ;    and    became 
himfelf  an  unfhaken  and  conftant  aflerter  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
as  a  minifter  and  author. 

He  married  about  1648  Mary  Springett,  a  widow,  whofe 
daughter,  by  her  former  hufh  ind,  became  the  wife  of  William 
Penn.  He  refided  on  his  own  eftate,  called  the  Grange,  at 
Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamfhire.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  tra- 
velled much  as  a  miniifer ;  for  of  fix  imprifonments  which  he 
fuffered,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  five  were  in  his  own 
county. 

The  firft:  was  in  1661,  when  the  nation  was  alarmed  on 
account  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men,  which  occafioned  much  dif- 
turbance  to  the  meetings  of  DiiTenters.  He  was  taken  from  a 
meeting  in  his  own  family,  and  committed  to  Aylefburv  goal, 
where,  although  a  weakly  man,  he  was  kept  for  ieventeen  weeks 
(great  part  of  which  was  in  winter)  in  a  cold  room  without  a 
fire-place,  by  which  means  he  became  unable  to  turn  himfelf 
in  bed. 

In  1664  he  was  again  taken  out  of  a  meeting,  and  remained 
a  fecond  time  prifoner  in  the  fame  goal  for  nearly  the  fame 

time. 
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time.  In  1665  he  was  taken  up  at  Amerfham  as  he  was  attend- 
ing the  corpfe  of  a  friend  to  the  burial  ground  of  the  Qiiakeis. 
The  concourfe  of  that  people  who  walked  after  it  in  the  Itreei, 
feems  to  have  been  conltrued  into  a  conventicle,  for  he  \%  as  coni- 
mitted  to  Aylcfbury  goal  for  one  month  only,  on  the  Conven- 
ticle A61,  in  order  to  banilhment.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
juftice,  becaufc  it  was  not  then  convenient  to  fend  him  from 
Amerfham  to  Aylefbury,  difmilfed  him  on  his  word  to  come  again 
the  next  day  but  one,  when  he  accordingly  came,  and  was  com- 
mitted :  as  did  on  the  fiime  occafion  feveral  other  Qi^iakers. 
The  fame  year  he  was  arreited  in  his  houfe  by  a  foldier  without 
a  warrant,  and  carried  before  *  deputy-lieutenant,  by  whom  he 
•was  again  fent  to  his  old  quarters  at  Aylefbury ;  and,  though  the 
peltiience  vsas  fufpedled  to  be  in  the  goal,  and  no  crime  was  laid 
to  his  charge,  he  was  kept  there  till  a  perfon  died  of  it.  After 
about  nine  months  confinement  he  was  difcharged  ;  but  when 
be  had  been  at  home  about  three  weeks,  a  party  of  foldiers  came 
and  feized  him  in  bed,  carrying  him  again  to  prifon  at  Aylefbury, 
The  cold,  damp,  and  unhealthinefs  of  the  room,  again  gave  him 
a  fit  of  illnefs  which  lafted  fome  months.  At  length  he  was 
brought  by  Habeas  Corpus  to  the  bar  of  the  King's-bench,  and 
(with  the  wonder  of  the  court  that  a  man  Ifiould  be  fo  long 
imprifoned  for  nothing)  he  was  difcharged  in  1668.  During 
one  of  thefe  imprifonments  his  eftate  was  feized,  and  his  wife 
and  family  turned  out  of  his  houfe. 

In  1670  he  was  imprifoned  a  iixth  time.  He  was  vifiting 
fome  of  his  friends,  confined  at  that  time  in  Reading  goal ;  on 
which  he  was  taken  before  a  jultice  and  confined  there  himfelf, 
Ellwood  relates,  that  during  this  confinement,  which  larted  a 
year  and  nine  months,  he  incurred  a  premunire,  as  did  many  of 
the  Qiiakers.  For  being  from  time  to  time  examined  at  the 
adlzes,  it  was  common  to  tender  them  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  they  rcfufing,  from  their  fcruple  to  fwear  at  all,  they 
became  criminals  in  the  view  of  the  law  when  they  v/ent  out  of 
court,  howi;ver  ii^nocent  they  might  have  been  on  their  coming 
in.  It  feems  probable,  that  the  political  principles  of  the  father, 
had  fome  fhare  in  occafioning  the  futFcrings  of  the  fon  ;  who 
from  his  writings  appears  to  have  been  more  than  ordinarily 
endued  with  the  talent  of  a  meek  and  quiet  fpirit.  He  died  at 
Goodneitone-court,  Sulfex,  in  1679,  being  about  63  years  of 
age.  Ellwood  fays,  that  his  difpoiition  was  courteous  and  affa- 
ble ;  his  ordinary  difcourfe  chearful  and  pleafant,  neither  morofe 
nor  light,  but  innocently  fwcct,  and  tempered  with  inch  a 
ferious  gravity,  as  rendered  his  converfution  both  deligluful 
and  profitable.  His  numerous  writings  were  coUeiSled  into 
one  volume  folio,  and  publifiied  1681;  afterwards  reprinted 
in  two  volumes,  quarto,  and  next  iu  four,  8vo.     Some  felecl 
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pieces  hnve  alfo  been  reprinted,  and  lately,  fome  of  his  let- 
ters, in  8vo,  1796;  many  of  them  are  dated  from  Aylefbury. 
'I  hey  breathe  a  fpirit  of  genuine  philanthropy,  but  being  deeply 
tin«flurcd  with  myiVicifm,  have  been  more  fought  for  by  fuch  as 
are  fond  of  that  fpecies  of  writing,  than  by  other  readers;  and 
more  th:in  any  other  publications  written  by  Quakers. 

PENN  (William),  afterwards  fir  William  Pcnn,  knight^ 
admiral  of  England,  and  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  taking 
of  Jamaica,  was  born  at  Briitol  in  1621,  of  an  ancient  family; 
addicted  from  his  youth  to  maritime  affairs;  made  captain  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one ;  rear-admiral  of  Ireland  at  twenty-three; 
vice-admiral  of  Ireland  at  twenty-five;  admiral  to  the  Straits  at 
twenty-nine;  vice-admiral  of  England  at  thirty-one;  and  ge- 
neral in  the  firll  Dutch  war  at  thirty-two.  Wiience  returning 
in  16^5,  he  was  elected  into  parliament  for  the  town  of  Wey- 
mouth; in  1660,  commilfioner  of  the  admiralty  and  navy,  go- 
vernor of  the  fort  and  town  of  Kinfale,  vice-admiral  of  Mun- 
fter,  and  a  member  of  that  provincial  council;  in  1664,  chief 
commander  under  the  duke  of  York,  in  that  lignal  and  fuccefsful 
fight  with  the  Dutch  fleet.  He  then  took  leave  of  the  fea,  but 
flill  continued  his  other  employments  till  1669;  when  through 
bodily  infirmities  he  withdrew  to  Wanftead  in  EITex,  and  there 
died  in  1670.  InThurloe's  State-papers  [l],  there  are  minutes 
of  his  proceedings  in  America,  not  mentioned  on  his  monu- 
ment, which  he  delivered  to  Oliver  Cromwell's  council  in  Sept. 
1655.  He  arrived  at  Portfmouth  in  Auguft,  and  thence  wrote 
to  Crornwell,  who  returned  him  no  anfwer:  and,  upon  his  firfl 
appearing  before  the  council,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
for  leaving  his  command  without  leave,  to  the  hazard  of  the 
army;  but  foon  after  difcharged. 

PENN  (William),  the  fon  of  fir  William,  and  the  fub- 
]eS.  of  the  prefent  article,  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, near  the  Tower  of  London,  in  1644.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  of  the  life  of  fo  eminent  a  man,  there  (hould  be  no 
complete  hillory,  from  which  to  extraft  a  more  compendious 
account.  From  the  Oxford  hiftorian  Wood,  from  the  imper- 
fe<5t  prefatory  narrative  prefixed  to  his  works,  from  fome  paf- 
fages  in  the  works  themfelves,  and  from  circumftances  related 
by  contemporary  authors,  we  muft  feleft  and  arrange  the  inci- 
•dents  of  the  life  of  Penn,  while  his  works  themfelves  defcribe 
him  in  the  charafter  of  a  religious  author  ;  and  the  hiftory  of 
Pennfylvania,  as  a  politician  and  a  legillator.  He  was  put  to 
fchool,  according  to  Wood  [m],  at  Chigwell  in  Elfex,  after- 
wards to  a  private  fchool  on  Tower-hill,  and  had  alfo  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  domeftic  tutor.     Penn  relates,  in  a  conference  he 

[l]  Vol.  iv.  p.  aS,  £m]  Athen.  vol,  ii. 
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had  with  fome  religious  perfons  on  the  continent,  that  **  the 
Lord,"  as  he  expreiles  it,  ^'  firft  appeared  to  him  about  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  a£;e;  and  that,  between  that  and  the  fifteenth,  the 
Lord  vifited  him,  and  gave  him  divine  impreffions  of  himfelf." 
"Wood  informs  us,  that  during  the  time  of  Penn's  refidence  at 
this  fchool  at  Chigwell,  "being  retired  in  a  chamber  alone, 
he  was  fo  fuddenly  furprifed  with  an  inward  comfort,  and  'as 
he  thought)  an  external  glory  in  the  room,  that  he  has  many 
times  faid  how  from  that  time  he  had  the  ieal.  of  divinity  and 
immortality  ;  that  there  was  a  God,  and  that  the  foul  of  man 
was  capable  of  enjoying  his  divine  communications."  Jt  ap- 
pears, that  before  this  time,  he  had  been  imprelfed  by  the 
preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe,  a  Qiiaker,  but  no  particulars  of 
the  circumltance  are  known;  it  is  however  incidentally  men- 
tioned, that  it  was  by  the  fame  perfon  that  he  was  afterwards 
confirmed  in  his  defign  of  uniting  himfelf  with  that  feft. 

In  1660,  he  w^as  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  at  Chrifl- 
church,  Oxford  ;  where,  although  he  is  faid  to  have  taken 
great  delight,  at  the  times  of  recreation,  in  manly  fports,  he, 
with  fome  other  ftudents,  withdrew  from  the  national  forms  of 
worlliip,  and  held  private  meetings,  where  they  both  preached 
and  prayed  among  themfelves.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the 
heads  of  the  college,  and  Penn,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  was 
fined  for  nonconformity  ;  but  having  then  a  degree  of  that 
inflexibility,  v/here  he  thought  himfelf  right,  which  he  fhewed 
on  fubfequent  occafions,  he  pcrfifted  in  his  religious  exercifes, 
and  the  following  year  was  expelled  from  the  college. 

On  his  return  home  his  lot  was  not  more  eafy.  His  father, 
obferving  his  delight  to  be  in  the  company  of  fober  and  reli- 
gious people,  fuch  as  in  the  gay  and  licentious  reign  of  Charles 
11.  was  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  promote,  his  rifing  in 
the  world,  endeavoured  by  feverity  to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pofe.  Penn,  as  he  relates  himfelf,  was  whipped,  beaten,  and 
finally  turned  out  of  doors,  in  1662.  The  father,  however, 
either  relenting,  or  hoping  to  gain  his  point  by  other  means, 
fent  his  fon  to  Paris,  in  company  with  fome  perfons  of  qua- 
lity who  were  travelling  that  way.  In  France  he  continued 
fome  time,  and  returned  fo  well  ficilled  in  the  language,  and 
in  the  embellifhmcnts  of  a  polite  behaviour,  that  he  was  joy- 
fully received  by  his  father.  During  his  refidence  in  Paris,  he 
was  airaiilted  in  theftreet  one  evening  by  apcrfon  with  a  drawn 
fword,  on  account  of  a  fuppoftd  ahront;  but,  among  other 
accomplifhrneints  of  a  gay  man,  he  had  become  fo  good  a 
fwordfmaii  as  to  difarm  his  antagonift.  In  one  of  his  M'ritings 
he  very  rationally  condemns  this  barbarous  pradice,  refleding 
how  fmall  a  proportion  the  omillion  of  a  piece  of  refpe6l  bears 
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to  the  lofs  of  life;  which  in  this  cafe  might  have  been  confe- 
qiient  upon  the  rencounter. 

After  his  return  from  France,  he  was  admitted  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  with  the  view  of  ftudying  the  law,  and  continued  there 
till  the  memorable  year  1665,  when  the  plague  raged  in  London. 
In  1666,  his  father  committed  to  him  the  care  of  a  confiderable 
eltate  in  Ireland,  which  occafioned  him  for  a  time  to  reiide 
in  that  kingdom.  At  Cork,  he  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
people  called  Qiiakers,  that  Thomas  Loe,  whofe  preaching- 
had  affedted  him  fo  early  in  life,  was  (hortly  to  be  at  a  meeting 
in  that  city.  To  this  meeting  he  went.  It  is  faid  that  Loe, 
who  preached  in  the  meeting,  began  his  declaration  with  thefe 
words  :  "  There  is  a  faith  that  overcomes  the  world;  and  there 
is  a  faith  that  is  overcome  -by  the  world."  The  manner  in 
which  Loe  enlarged  upon  this  exordium  is  not  known  ;  but  the 
effedl  was  the  convi6lion  of  young  Penn,  who  afterwards  con- 
ftantly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  QiJakers,  though  in  a  time 
of  hot  perfecution.  The  year  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he 
was,  with  many  others,  taken  from  a  meeting  at  Cork,  and 
carried  before  the  mayor,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to 
prifon,  but  w^as  foon  releafed,  on  application  to  the  earl  of 
Orrery.  This  was  his  firft  imprifonment,  at  which  time  he 
was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age  ;  and  it  tended  to  ftren^then 
the  ties  of  his  union  with  a  people  whom  he  believed  to  fufFer 
innocently.  His  father,  underitanding  his  attachment  to  the 
Quakers,  remanded  him  home,  and  though  there  was  yet  no 
great  alteration  in  his  drefs,  yet  his  ferious  deportment  evincing 
the  religious  ftate  of  his  mind,  confirmed  the  fears  of  his  father, 
and  gave  occafion  to  a  fpecies  of  confli6l  between  them  not 
eafily  defcribed.  The  father  felt  great  afFe6lion  for  an  accom- 
plifhed  and  dutiful  fon,  and  ardently  defired  the  promotion  of 
his  temporal  interefts,  which  he  feared  would  be  obftrudted  by 
the  way  of  life  he  had  embraced.  The  fon  was  fenfible  of  the 
duty  he  owed  to  his  parent,  and  afflicted  in  believing  that  he 
could  not  obey  him  but  at  the  rifk  of  his  eternal  welfare. 
At  length  the  father  would  have  compounded  with  the  fon,  and 
fufferedhim  to  retain  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners  to  all  others, 
if  he  would  confent  to  be  uncovered  before  the  king,  the  duke 
(afterwards  James  IL),  and  himfelf.  Penn  delired  time  to 
eoniider  ot  this  requifition  ;  and,  having  employed  it  in  failing 
and  fupplication,  in  order,  as  he  conceived,  to  know  the  divine 
will,  he  humbly  fignified  to  his  father  that  he  could  not  comply 
with  it.  After  this,  the  father  being  utterly  difappointed  in 
his  expeftations,  could  no  longer  endure  the  fight  of  his  fon, 
and  a  fecond  time  drove  him  from  his  family.  In  this  feclu- 
iion  he  comforted  himfelf  with  the  promife  of  Chrifl,  to  thofe 
who  leave  houfe,  or  parents  for  his  fake.  His  fupport  out- 
wardly, was  the  charity  of  his  friends,  and  fome  fupplies  pri- 
vately 
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vately  fent  him  by  his  mother ;  but,  by  degrees,  his  father^j 
becoming  convinced  of  his  integrity  by  his  perfcverance,  per- 
mitted him  to  return  to  the  family ;  and,  though  he  did  not  give 
him  open  countenance,  he  privately  ufed  his  iatereft  to  get  hint 
releafed,  when  imprifoned  for  his  attendance  at  tlie  Q|_iakcrs' 
meetings. 

In  the  year  r668,  he  firft  appeared  both  as  a  minifter  and  an 
author  among  the  Qiiakers.     We  Iball  not  pretend  to  give  the 
titles  of  all  his  numerous  tradls.     His  firil  piece  has  this  title: 
**  Truth  exalted>  in  a  fhort  but  fure  teftimony'againll  all  thofe 
religions,  faiths,    and  Avorftiips,    that  have  been  formed  and 
followed  in  the  darknefs  of  apoftacy  ;  and  for  that  glorious 
light  which  is  now  rifen  and  fliines  forth  in  the  life  and  doc- 
trine of  the  defpifed  Quakers,  as  the  alone  good  old  way  of 
life  and  falvation  ;  prefented  to  princes,  prielts,  and  people^ 
that  they  may  repent,  believe,  and  obey.     By  William  Pcnn; 
whom  Divine  love  conftrains,  in  an  holy  contempt,  to  trample 
on  Egypt's  glory,  not  fearing  the  king's  wrath,  having  beheld 
the  majefty  ot    him  who   is   invifible."     The  fame  year,  on 
occafion  of  a  difpute  with  a  name  Thoinas  Vincent,  a  Prefby- 
terian,  Penn  wrote  his  "  Sandy  foundation   fliaken  ;"  which, 
from  what  authority  is  not  now  known,  as  no  legal  proceed- 
ings are  Hated  to  have  taken  place,  occafioned  him  to  be  im- 
prifoned a  fecond  time.    This  imprifonment  was  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  he  remained  about  feven  months;  and  from 
'which  he  obtained  his  releafe  alfo,  by  another  book  entitled, 
**   Innocency  with  her  open   face,"    in  which  he  vindicated 
himfelf  from  the  charges  which  had  been  caft  on  him  for  the 
former  treatife.     In  the  Tower  alfo,  he  wrote  his  famous  *'  No 
Crofs,  no  Crown,"  or  rather,  probably,   the  firll  edition  of  it, 
of  which  the  title  was  different.    It  may  be  efteemed  his  mafler- 
piece,  and  contains  a  ftrong  pifture  of  Chriftian  morality.    The 
complete  title   is,    "  No   Crofs,   no   Crown.      A    Difcourfe, 
Ihewing  the  nature  and  difcipline  of  the  holy  Crofs  of  Chrilt : 
and  that  the  denying  of  Self,  and  daily  bearing  of  Chrid's  Crofs, 
is  the  alone  way  to  the  Reft  and  Kingdom  of  God.     To  which 
are  added,  the  living  and  dying  teltimonics  of  many  perfons  of 
fame  and  learning,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  in  fa- 
vour of  this  treatife."     It  has  gone  through  feveral  edition?^, 
and  has  been  lately  tranflated  into  French.     After  his  releafe, 
he  again  viiited  Ireland,  where  his  time  was  employed,  not 
only  in  his  father's  bufinefs,  but  in  his  own  function  as  a  mi- 
nifter  among  the  Qtjakers,  and  in  applications  to  the  govern- 
ment for  their  relief  from  fufPering;  in  which  application  he 
fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  obtain,  in   1670,  an  order  of  council 
for  their  general  releafe  from  prifon.     The  fame  year,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  experienced  that  fuffering  from  which 
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his  Influence  had  rcfciicd   his  friends  in  Ireland.     The  Con- 
venticle-a<^t  came  out  this  year,  by  which  the  meetings  of  Dif- 
lenters  were  forbidden  under  fevere  penalties.     The  Qi^iakers, 
however,  believing  it  their  religious  duty,  continued  to  meet 
as  ufiial;  and  when  fometimcs  forcibly  kept  out  of  their  meet- 
ing-hoiifes,  they  alFembled  as  near  to  them  as  they  could  in  the 
ftreet.       At  one  of  thefe    open    and    public  meetings,    Penn 
preached,  for  which  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  his  third 
imprifonmcnt ;  and  at  the  next  felhon  at  the  Old  Bailey,  to- 
gether with  William  Mead,  was  indi6ted  for  *'  being  prefent 
at,  and  preaching  to  an  unlawful,   fcditious,  and  riotous  allem- 
bly,"     He  pleaded   his   own   caufe,  made  a  long  and  gallant 
defence,  though  menaced  and  ill-treated  by  the  recorder,  and 
tvas  finally  acquitted  by  the  jury.     He  was,  neverihelefs,  de- 
tained in  Newgate,  and  the  jury  fined.     The  trial  was  foon 
after  publilhed,  under  the  title  of,  ^'  The  People's  ancient  and 
juft  liberties  alVerted,  in  the  Trial  of  William  Penn  and  Wil- 
liam Mead,  at  the  SefTions  held  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  London, 
the  I  If,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  September,  1670,  againft  the  moft 
arbitrary  procedure  of  that  Court."     This  trial  is  inferted  in 
his  works,  and  at  once  aftbrds  a  proof  of  his  legal  knowledge 
and  firmnefs,  and  of  the  opprefTion  of  the  times.     The  pre- 
tence for  the  detention  of  Penn  in  Newgate,  was  for  his  fines, 
which  were  impofed  on  him  for  what  was  called  contempt  of 
court.     How  he  came  at  length  to  be  liberated  does  not  appear; 
not  probably  by  the  payirient  of  the  fines,  for  that  the  Qj^iakers 
generally  refuted,   deeming  it  an  acknowledgement  of  o-uilf 
but,  poliibly,  by  the  mediation  of  his  father.     If  fo,  it  was  the 
lall  time  that  he  had  occafion  to  exercife  his  paternal  kindnefs 
which  now  fecms  to  have  returned,  and  flowed  abundantly ;  for 
he  died  this  year,  fully  reconciled  to  his  fon,  and  left  him  in 
polfellion  of  a  plentiful  eftate ;  it  is  faid  about  150CI.  per  annum. 
Penn,  in  his  "  No  Crofs,  no  Crown  (p.  473,  edit.  xiii.  1789), 
has  collected  fome  of   his  father's  dying  exprefiions,  among 
which  we  find  this  remarkable  one,  in  the  mouth  of  a  man 
who  had  fo  much  oppofed  the   religious  conduct  of  his  fon. 
**  Son  William,  let  nothing  in  this  world  tempt  you  to  wron'^ 
your  confcience:   I  charge  you   do   nothing  againft  your  con- 
fcience.     So  will  you  keep  peace  at  home,  which   will  be  a 
fealt  to  you  in  a  day  of  trouble." 

Near  this  time  he  held  a  public  difpute  at  Wycombe  in 
Buckinghamlhire,  with  a  Baptift  teacher,  concerning  the  uni- 
verfality  of  the  divine  light.  He  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  on  account  of  the  abufe  which  his 
friends  fuffered  there  from  the  junior  fcholars.  And  dnrin<r 
his  refidence  this  winter  at  Penn  in  Buckinghamfhire,  he 
publifhed  his  "  Seafonable  Caveat  againft  Popery,"  though  it 
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was  the  religion  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  heir  apparent.  This  Is 
mentioned  to  lliew  the  unreafonablenefs  of  the  clamour  that 
was  afterwards  raifcd  againll  him,  that  he  favoured  Popery: 
an  afperfion  to  which  Burnet  gave  fome  ear;  but  which  Til- 
lotfon  retra6ted.  Near  the  clofe  of  the  year,  he  was  led  to  his 
fourth  imprifonment.  A  ferjeant  and  loldiers  waited  at  a  meet- 
ing until  he  flood  up  and  preached  ;  then  the  ferjeant  arreiled 
him,  and  he  was  led  before  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  by 
whom,  on  the  a<El  for  reftraining  nonconformifts  from  inha- 
biting in  corporations,  he  was  again  committed,  for  fix  months, 
to  Newgate.  During  his  confinement,  he  wrote  feveral  trea- 
tifes;  and  alfo  addrelfed  the  parliament,  which  was  then  about 
to  take  meafures  for  enforcing  the  Conventicle-a6l  with  greater 
feverity.  Shortly  after  the  releafe  of  William  Penn  from  this 
imprifonment,  he  travelled  in  the  exercife  of  his  miniftry  in 
Holland  and  Germany.  Few  particulars  of  this  journey  are 
preferved ;  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  a  fubfequent 
one,  which  he  publiflie  ^. 

In  1672,  he  married  Gulielma  Maria  Springett,  whofe  father 
having  been  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Bamber,  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  her  mother  having  married  Ifaac  Pennington  of  Chalfont, 
Bucks,  in  his  family,  (which  was  a  place  of  general  refort  for 
Qiiakers  in  that  county)  Gulielma  had  her  education,  and, 
probably,  became  acquainted  with  Penn.  After  his  marriage 
he  refided  at  Rickmanfworth  in  Hertfordfhire.  The  fame  year 
he  wrote  feveral  controverfial  pieces ;  and  among  the  reft,  one 
acrainft  Muggleton.  In  this  employment,  about  this  time,  he 
feems  to  have  fpent  much  of  his  leifure.  In  1674,  he  ven- 
tured to  write  to  the  king,  complaining  of  the  feverity  of  fome 
juftices,  and  others,  to  the  Qiiakers;  and  fome  time  after  he 
prefentcd  to  the  king,  and  to  both  houfes  of  parliament,  a  book 
entitled,  '*  The  continued  Cry  of  the  opprelfed  for  Juftice  ; 
giving  an  account  of  the  cruel  and  unjull  proceedings  againft 
the  perfons  and  eftatcs  of  many  of  the  people  called  Q^iakcrs." 
The  following  year  he  held  a  public  difpute  near  Rickmanf- 
worth, with  the  famous  Richard  Baxter. 

In  1677,  in  company  with  George  Fox,  and  Robert  Barclay, 
he  again  fet  fail  on  a  religious  vifit  to  the  Cominent.  He  tra- 
velled by  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  and  Haerlem,  to  Amfterdam, 
at  which  place  hearing  of  a  perfecution  of  the  Quakers  at 
Dantzick,  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Poland,  an  expoftulatory 
letter  on  their  behalf.  He  then,  after  fome  further  flay  at 
Amfterdain,  proceeded  by  Ofnabrug  to  Herwerden,  or  Herford, 
the  refidence  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  grand-daughter  of  James  I. 

It  iTiay  not  be  am.ifs  to  mention,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  miniflers  of  the  people  called  Quakers  travel  in  the  bufinefs 
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of  their  miniftry,  is  fimply  this:  Having  a  view  of  the  country 
in  which  they  belic\e  themfelves  divinely  required  to  minifter, 
they  proceed  from  place  to  place,  according  as  their  minds  feel 
difpofed,  by  the  toi;ches  of  the  fame  influence  which  tliey  con- 
ceived to  have  drawn  them  from  their  habitations.  Their  em- 
ployment is  vifuing  the  meetings,  and  often  the  families  of  their 
friends;  and  fometimes  appointing  more  public  meetings  for 
the  information  of  perfons  of  other  focieties,  whom  alfo  they 
vifit,  as  their  duty  or  inclination  leads  them.  This  feems  to 
have  been  the  cafe  with  Penn  and  his  companions,  whofe  prin- 
cipal bufinefs  at  Herford,  was  in  vifiting  the  princefs  and  her 
family.  She  received  them  with  great  readinefs,  and  they  re- 
mained four  days  at  her  town,  in  which  time  they  had  many 
religious  opportunities,  both  for  worlliip  and  conference,  with 
her,  and  in  her  houfe,  one  of  which  was  open  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town.  On  leaving  Herford  he  took  a  circuit  in 
Germany,  by  CaHel,  Frankfort,  ChriOieim,  Manheim,  Mentz, 
Cologne  (called  by  himfelf  Cullen),  Mulheim,  Wefel,  Cleve, 
and  Nimeguen  ;  and  returned  to  Amfterdam  in  lefs  than  a 
month  after  he  had  left  it.  After  flaying  about  three  days,  he  again 
left  it,  and  went  by  Horn,  V/orcum,  Harlingen,  Leenwarden, 
Lippenhus,  Groningen,  Embden,  and  Bremen,  to  his  hofpitable 
friend  the  princefs  Elizabeth  at  Herford  ;  whence,  after  another 
flay  of  about  four  days,  a  fecond  circuit  by  Wefel,  Dufleldorp, 
Cologne,  &c.  brought  him  to  Amiterdam;  and  from  Holland 
he  returned  home  by  Harwich  and  London,  to  his  wife  and 
family  at  Werminghurft  in  Sulfex.  He  concludes  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  in  thefe  words:  *'  I  had  that  evening  (viz.  of  his 
return)  a  fweet  meeting  among  them,  in  which  God's  blefTed 
power  made  us  truly  glad  togetber:  and  I  can  fay,  truly  Bleffed 
are  they  who  can  chearfully  give  up  to  ferve  the  Lord.  Great 
ihall  be  the  increafe  a.nd  growth  of  their  treafure,  which  fhall 
never  end.  To  Him  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come;  the 
eternal,  holy,  bleiicd,  righteous,  powerful,  and  faithful  One; 
be  glory,  honour,  and  praife,  dominion,  and  a  kingdom,  for 
ever  and  ever,  Amen."  Alany  remarkable  circumftances  occur 
in  his  account  of  the  journey,  particularly  the  religious  fenfi- 
bility,  and  contrition  of  mind  evinced  by  the  princefs,  and  by 
her  iriend  and  companion,  Anna  Maria  countefs  of  Homes. 
But  we  mull  refer  to  Penn's  own  account,  which  is  in 
his  works,  and  alfo  feparately  extant.  At  the  tiine  of  his 
return,  and  before  his  entering  on  this  journey,  his  refidence 
was  at  Werminghurif  in  Suflex,  an  cftate,  probably,  of  his 
wife's. 

About  the  time  of  his  return  from  the  continent,  his  friends 
the  Quakers,  among  other  methods  ufed  at  that  time  to  harafs 
them,  were  vexed  by  laws  which  had  been  made  againfl  Papifls, 
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and  penalties  of  twenty  pounds  a  month,  or  two  thirds  of 
their  eflates  (Stat.  23d  and  29th  Elizabeth).  Mr.  Penn,  on  this- 
occafion,  prefented  (as  it  is  laid)  a  petition  of  the  Qiiakers  to 
each  houfe  of  parliament,  and  was  twice  allowed  to  fpeak  on 
their  behalf,  in  a  committee,  probably  of  the  commons,  for  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Qiiakers  foon  after  paifed  that  hoiife; 
but  before  it  had  paifed  the  other  houfe,  it  was  fet  afide  by  a 
fudden  prorogation  of  parliament. 

In   1681,  king   Charles,  in  confideration  of  the  fervices   of 
his  father,  the  admiral,  and   of  a  debt   due   to   him   from-  the 
crown  at  his  death,  granted  to  W.  Penn  a  province  in  North 
America,  lying  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  Delaware,  called  the  New 
Netherlands;  but,  on  this  occafion,  denominated  by  the  king, 
in  refpccl  to  the  grantee,  Pennfylvania.     Penn  foon  after  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  province,  with  the  king's  patent,  de- 
fcribing  the  country,  and  its  produce,  and  propolint;;  eafy  terms 
of  fettlcraent  tc  fuch  as  might  be  inclined  to  go  tliither.     He 
alfo  fent  a  tetter  to  the  native  Indians,  informing  them  of  his 
dcfire  to  hold  his  poffelTion,  not  only  by  the   king's  grant,  but 
with  their  confent  and  Isi'c,  acknowledging  the  injuOice  which 
had  been  done  them  by  Europeans,  and  alfiuing  them  of  his 
peaceable  intentions.     He  then  drew  up,  in  twenty- four  articles, 
*'  The  Fundamental  ConlHtution  of  Pennfylvania;"  anu  the  fol- 
lowing year,    he   publillied  the   *'  Frarne    of   Governincnt   of 
Pennfylvania."     A  law  of  this  code  may  be  worth  tranfcribing, 
as  it  held  out  a  greater  degree  of  religious  liberty  than  had  at  that 
time  appeared  in  the  Chrii'lian  world.     "  AH  pcrfons  living  in 
this  Province,  who  confefs  and  acknowledge  the  One,  Almighty, 
and  Eternal  God,  ^i  be  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Ruler  of 
the  world,  and  that  hold  themfclves  obliged  in  confcience  to  live 
peaceably  and  juilly  in  civil  fociety,   (hall  in  no  wife  be  molefled 
or  prejudiced  for  their  rflig'.ovs  p-rfiinfion,  ox  practice  in  matters  of 
faith  and  ivorfhip\  nor  Ihall  they  be  compelled  at  any  time  to  fre- 
quent or  maintain   any  religious  worOiip,    place,  or  miniftry 
•whatfoever."      It   is  too  true,   that  many  perfecuted    perfons 
have  complained  of  perfecution,  merely  becaufe  they  believed 
their  own  religion   to  be  right  j    Penn  appears  to  have   hated 
it,  for  its  own  inherent  injufiice,  and  moral  turpitude.     Many 
fingle  perfons,  and  fome  families,  went  to  the  new  province. 
They   foon   began   to   clear   and   improve  their   lands,    and   to 
build   a  city,  which  Penn,  keeping   in  view  the   principle  of 
brotherly  love,   which    is  the  Itrength   of  civil  fociety,  named 
Philadelphia.     Commif?ioners  were  aUo  appointed  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  ;  and  in  1682,  he  vifit'::d  his  newly-acquired  terri- 
tory.    At  this  time  he  palfyd  about  two  years  in  the  province, 
adjufting  its  interior  concerns,  and  cftablifhing  a  friendly  cor- 
refpondence  with  his  neighbours.     Envy,  it  would  fecin,  foi- 
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lowed  him  even  into  the  wilderncfs,  for  we  find  him  this  year 
vindicating  hiinfelf,  in  a  fpiritcd  letter,  from  the  accufation  of 
ambition  and  tlic  dcllrc  of  wealth.  He  attiibutcs  all  his  acqui- 
iitions  to  tlic  bounty  of  Providence,  and  in  conchifion  has,  among 
others,  thefc  remarkable  words:  "  If  friends  here  keep  to  God, 
and  in  thejultice,  mercy,  equity,  and  tear  of  tile  Lord,  their 
enemies  will  be  their  footltool;  if  not,  their  heirs,  and  my 
heirs  too,  will  lofe  all."  The  following  year,  1683,  he  gave 
a  more  full  defcription  of  Pennfylvania,  in  "  a  letter  addrefled 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  to  that  Pro-> 
\incc,  rcliding  in  London."  '1  hree  things  in  this  letter  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.  He  mentions,  that  two  general 
liiremb'.ies  had  been  held,  and  with  fuch  concord  and  diCpatch, 
that  they  fit  but  three  weeks,  and  at  lead  feventy  laws  were 
palled,  without  one  dilfent  in  any  material  point.  Healfo  informs 
the  traders,  that  the  allembly  had  prefented  him  with  an  import 
on  certain  goods  imported  and  exported;  which  impoft,  after 
his  acknowledgments  of  their  afFedtion,  he  had  freely  remitted, 
A  rare  inltance!  He  alfo  fays,  after  mentioning  the  eilablifh- 
ment  of  courts  of  jullice,  that  to  prevent  law-fuits,  three  peace- 
junkers  had  been  chofen  by  every  county-court,  in  the  nature  of 
common  arbitrators.  Beiore  he  left  the  province,  he  addreusd 
an  epilHe  of  caution  to  his  friends  of  the  fame  religious  perfua- 
iion  fettled  in  it,  reminding  them  of  the  confpicuous  (lation  in 
'.vhich  they  were  then  placed  ;  being  tranfplanted  from  oppref- 
/ion,  not  only  to  liberty,  but  to  power;  and  befeeching  them  to. 
improve  tlis-  opportunity  which  God  had  now  put  into  their  hands. 
Tluis  the  civil  and  religious  welfare  of  his  colonifts  feemed  ob- 
jcdls  near  to  his  he-art ;  and  having  been  a  promoter  and  witnefs 
of  their  profperity,  he  returned  to  his  wife  and  family  in  England 
in  1684. 

Not  many  months  after  the  return  of  Penn  from  his  colony, 
Charles  H.  dietl,  and  tlie  refpcdl  which  James  II.  bore  to  the 
late  admiral,  who  had  recommended  his  fon  to  his  care,  together 
with  that  monarch's  perfonal  acquaintance  with  Penn  himfelf, 
procured  for  him  a  free  accefs  at  court.  He  therefore  made  ufe 
of  the  opportunity,  thus  afforded  him,  of  foliciting  relief  for 
his  perd-cutcd  friends,  the  Qtiakers,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom 
remained  prifoners  at  the  deceafe  of  Charles  If.  It  may  not  be 
amlfs  to  obfervc,  that,  the  inclination  of  the  king  to  Popeiy 
beiiu^  generally  known,  the  fears  of  Proteitants  were  alarrrlfd 
on  his  acccHion;  and  had  Penn  been  inclined  to  avail  himfelf  of 
fo  critical  a  juncture,  by  fomenting  thofe  fears,  he  might  have 
tjuickly  peopled  his  province,  and  replenifhcd  his  purfe.  Penn, 
however,  appears  not  hlmlelf  to  have  pofTelled  thofe  fears;  and 
that  he  did  not  avail  himfelf  of  the  general  panic  is  both  true, 
ai>d  honourable  to  him.  He  had  long  Seen  intimate  with  the 
king,  and  had  given  credit  to  the  pr.otvltiitions  which  James  had 
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repeatedly  made,  of  his  intention  to  eftablifli  liberty  of  con- 
fcience.  On  liis  acceflion,  Penn  took  lodgings  at  Kenfington; 
and  his  ready  and  frequent  reception  at  court,  drew  on  him  the 
fufpicion  of  being  himfelf  a  Papift.  Burnet,  as  was  hinted 
before,  fo  far  leaned  to  this  opinion,  as  to  mention  it  in  his 
hiftory,  and  to  declare  that  Penn  was  intimate  with  Petre  the 
Jefuit;  and  employed  by  James  II.  in  Holland  in  the  year  1686. 
Burnet  alfo  adds  the  following  defcription  of  Penn's  character: 
**  He  was  a  talking  vain  man,  who  had  long  been  in  the  king's 
favour.  He  had  Aich  an  opinion  of  his  own  faculty  of  per- 
fuading,  that  he  thought  none  could  (land  before  it,  though  he 
■was  fmgular  in  that  opinion  ;  for  he  had  a  tedious  lufcious  way, 
that  was  not  apt  to  overcome  a  man's  reafon,  though  it  might 
tire  his  patience."  Burnet,  therefore,  was  evidently  no  friend 
to  Penn.  Let  us  next  attend  to  Tillotfon,  between  whom  and 
Penn  there  pafTed  fome  letters  on  the  fame  fufpicion.  Tillotfon 
had  heard  it,  and  had  repeated  the  furmife  in  fome  way  vvhich 
brought  it  to  the  ear  of  Penn  ;  who  thereon,  by  letter,  enquired 
of  him,  if  he  had  really  fprcad  the  report  of  his  being  a  Papiff. 
In  this  letter  Penn  has  thefe  words  among  others:  "  I  abhor 
two  principles  in  r.-ligion,  and  pity  them  that  own  them:  Obe- 
dience upon  authority,  without  convidlion  ;  and,  deflroying  them 
that  differ  from  me  for  God's  fake.  '  Tillotfon  in  reply  mentions- 
the  ground  of  his  fiifpicion,  namely,  that  he  had  heard  of  Penn's 
correfponding  with  fome  perfons  at  Rome,  and  particularly  with 
Jefuits,  but  profelTes  his  particular  effeem  of  Penn's  parts  and  tem- 
per: and  fays  not  a  word  of  his  intimacy  with  Petre,  who  was 
in  England;  which,  had  it  fubfifted,  as  both  were  public  men  at 
court,  Tillotfon  murt  have  known.  In  reply,  Penn  declared 
that  he  held  no  correfpondence  with  any  Jefuit,  priefl,  or  re- 
gular, in  the  world,  of  the  Romifli  communion,  and  even  that 
he  knew  not  one  any  where;  declaring  himfelf  to  be  a  Chrif- 
tian  whofe  creed  was  the  Scripture.  In  concludon,  Tillotfon 
declared  himfelf  fully  fatisficd,  and,  as  in  that  cafe  he  had  pro- 
mifed,  he  heartily  begs  pardon  of  Penn.  The  correfpondence 
may  be  fecn  at  length  in  Penn's  works.  In  this  year,  1686,  he 
publilhcd  '*  A  Perfualivc  to  Moderation  to  Diifenting  Chrif- 
tians,  &c.  humbly  fubmittcd  to  the  King  and  his  great  Council;" 
foon  after  which  came  out  the  kings  proclamation  for  a  general 
pardon;  which  was  fcjllovved,  the  next  year,  by  his  fufpenfion 
of  the  penal  laws.  Penn  prclented  an  addrcfs  of  the  Quakers 
on  this  occalion.  He  alfo  wrote  a  book  on  occafion  of  the  ob- 
jeftions  railed  again  It  the  repeal  of  penal  laws  and  teft;  and,  the 
clamour  againfl  him  continuing,  he  v\  as  urged  to  vindicate  him- 
felf from  it,  by  one  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Popple,  fccretary  to  the 
Plantation-oflice,  which  he  did  in  a  long  reply,  which  well  de- 
Cerves  the  pcrufal  of  thofe  who  wifli  to  eftiinate  his  charadler ;  it 
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is  dated  1688.  But  he  had  now  to  cope  with  more  powerful 
opponents  than  rumour.  The  Revolution  took  place,  and  an 
intimate  of  James  was  of  courfe  a  fufpefted  perfon.  Ashe  was 
walking  in  Whitehall  (no  mean  pmof  of  confcious  innocence) 
he  was  fummoncd  before  the  council  then  fitting  ;  and,  though 
nothing  was  proved  againft  him,  he  was  bound  to  appear  the 
fir(t  day  of  the  following  term  ;  but,  being  continued  to  the 
next  on  the  fame  bail,  he  was  then  difcharged  in  open  court: 
nothing  being  laid  to  his  charge.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
1690,  he  was  again  brought  before  the  council,  and  accufed  of 
correfponding  with  James.  They  required  bail  of  him  as  be- 
fore ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  king  himfelf,  who,  after  a  long 
conference,  inclined  to  acquit  him  ;  neverthelefs,  at  the  inltance 
of  fome  of  the  council,  he  was  a  fecond  time  held  a  while  to 
bail,  but  at  length  difcharged.  Soon  after  this,  in  the  fame 
year,  he  was  charged  with  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  king- 
dom, but  proof  failing,  he  was  again  cleared  by  the  court  of 
King's-bench.  Being  now,  as  he  thought,  at  liberty,  he  pre- 
pared to  go  again  to  Pennfylvania,  and  publiihed  propofals  for 
another  fettlement  there;  but  his  voyage  was  prevented  by  an- 
other accufation,  fupported  by  the  oath  of  one  William  Fuller 
(a  man  whom  the  parliament  afterwards  declared  to  be  a  cheat  and 
impoflor) ;  whereupon  a  warrant  was  granted  for  arrefting  him, 
and  he  narrowly  efcaped  it,  at  his  return  from  the  burial  of 
George  Fox.  Hitherto  he  had  fuccefsfuUy  defended  himfelf; 
but  now,  not  choofing  to  expofe  his  charadler  to  the  oaths  of  a 
profligate  man,  he  withdrew  from  public  notice,  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1693  ;  when,  through  the  m(.diation  of  his 
friends  at  court,  he  was  once  more  admitted  to  plead  his  own 
caufe  before  the  king  and  council;  and  he  fo  evinced  his  inno- 
cence, that  he  was  a  fourth  time  acquitted.  He  eniployed  him- 
felf in  his  retirements  in  writing.  The  mofl  generally  known 
produclion  of  his  feclufion,  bears  the  title  of  "  Fruits  of  Soli- 
•tude,  in  Reflexions  and  Maxims  relating  to  the  Condu£l  of  human 
Life."  To  thofe  who  wi(h  to  be  informed  refpedling  the  people 
called  Quakers,  his  "  Key,  &c.  to  difcern  the  Difference  be- 
tween the  Religion  profelTed  by  the  People  called  Qimkers,  and 
the  Perverfions,  &c.  of  their  Adverfa-ries,  &c."  It  is  well  fuitcd 
for  the  ends  defigned,  and  has  gone  through  twelve  editions  at 
leafl:.  Not  long  alter  his  reiloration  to  fociety,  he  lofl  his  wife, 
which  affeded  him  fo  much,  that  he  faid  all  his  other  troubles 
were  nothing  in  coiT!parif!.)n  of  this;  and  he  publiihed  a  .'hort 
account  of  her  characler,  dying  exprelfions,  and  pious  end. 
The  following  year,  he  appeared  as  the  eulogifl  of  George  Fox, 
in  a  long  preface  to  Fox's  Journal,  then  publifli-d.  The  preface, 
giving  a  fummary  account  of  the  people  whom  Fox  had  been  fo 
much  the  means  of  uniting,   has   been  feveral  times   printed 
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fisparately,  undertTie  title  of,  "  A  brief  Account  of  the  Rife  and 
Progrefs  of  the  People  called  Qiiakers."  It  has  paiTed  through 
many  editions  in  Englifh,  two  in  French,  and  has  been  tranflatcd 
into  <$erman  by  A.  F.  Wenderborn.  The  fame  year  he  travelled 
as  a  minifler  in  feme  of  the  Weftern  counties;  and  in  the  next, 
we  find  him  the  public  advocate  of  the  Qi^iakers  to  parliament, 
before  M'hom  a  bill  was  then  depending  for  their  eafe  in  the  cafe 
of  oaths.  In  the  early  part  of  1696,  he  married  a  fecond  wife, 
and  foon  after  loft  his  eldeft  fon,  Springett  Penn,  who  appears, 
from  the  chara<£ler  given  to  him  by  his  father,  to  have  been  a 
hopeful  and  pious  young  man,  jufl  coming  of  age.  The  fame 
i  year  he  added  one  more  to  his  fliort  tracts  defcriptive  of  Qi^ia- 
kerifm,  under  the  title  of  *'  Primitive  Chriilianity  revived,"  ^c. 
and  now  began  his  paper  controverfy  with  the  noted  George 
Keith,  who  from  a  champion  of  Qiiakerifm,  and  the  intimate 
of  Barclay,  had  become  one  of  its  violent  opponents.  Keith's 
fevereft  tra<5l  accufes  Penn  and  his  brethren  ot  Dcifm.  In  1697, 
a  bill  depending  in  parliament  againft  blafphemy,  he  prefented 
to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  "  A  Caution  requilile  in  the  Conlider- 
ation  of  that  Bill  ;"  wherein  he  advifcd  that  the  term  might  be 
fo  defined,  as  to  prevent  malicious  profccutions  under  that  pre- 
tence. But  the  bill  was  dropt.  In  1698,  he  travelled  as  a 
frcacher  in  Ireland,  and  the  following  winter  refided  at  Briltol. 
n  1699,  he  again  failed  for  his  province,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
intending  to  make  it  his  future  refidence ;  but,  during  his  ab- 
fence,  an  attempt  was  made  to  undermine  proprietory  govern- 
ments, under  colour  of  advancing  the  king's  prerogative.  A 
bill  for  the  purpofe  was  brought  into  parliament,  but  the  mca- 
fure  was  poftponed  until  his  return,  at  the  intercefiion  of  his 
friends;  who  alfo  gave  him  early  information  of  the  hoftile  pre- 
parations, and  he  arrived  in  England  the  latter  part  of  1701. 
After  his  arrival,  the  meafure  w as  laid  afide,  and  Penn  once  more 
became  welcome  at  court,  by  the  death  of  king  William,  and  the 
confcquent  accellion  of  queen  Anne.  On  this  occafion,  he  refided 
once  iTiore  at  Kenfington,  and  afterwards  at  KnightflDridge,  till, 
in  the  year  1706,  he  removed  to  a  convenient  houfe  about  a  mile 
from  Brentford.  Next  year  he  was  involved  in  a  law-fuit  with 
the  executors  of  a  perfon  who  had  been  his  itcwafd ;  and,  though 
many  thought  him  aggrieved,  his  caufe  was  attended  with  fuch 
circimiltances,  as  prevented  his  obtaining  relief,  and  he  was 
driven  to  change  his  abode  to  the  rules  of  the  Fleet,  until  the 
buGnefs  was  accommodated;  which  did  not  happen  until  the 
cnfuing  year.  It  was  probably  at  this  time,  that  he  raifed  6,.6ool. 
by  the  mortgage  of  his  province  [nJ. 

[n]   Wc  do  not  know  that  this  can  be  proved,  but  take  it  ftain  the  preceding 
edition  ol"  this  work.. 
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Now,  affer  "ri  life  of  almofl  coridant  aclivhy  and  crnp!o}'nicnt, 
he  t  linci,  at  ilic  sge  of  lixtv-five,  that  the  inHrmities  of  age 
began  to  vidt  h  in,  und  to  lelfcn  his  abilities  for  travelling,  in  the 
work  of  his  minirtrv,  with  his  wonted  alacrity  ;  yet,  in  the  year 
1709,  he  travelled,  as  his  health  would  permit,  into  the  Welt  of 
Ent,la;id,  and  alfo  into  fomc  counties  nearer  his  rcfidence  in  the 
metropolis.  But  at  length,  in  1 710,  finding  the  air  near  the 
city  not  to  agree  wiii;  his  declining  coni'Htution,  he  took  a  hand- 
foine  feat  at  Rufhcomb,  near  Twyford,  in  BerkOiire,  at  which 
he  continued  to  reiide  to  the  time  of  his  deceafe. 

In  1712,  he  had,  at  diltant  times,  three  fits,  thought  to  be  of 
the  apoplectic  kind.  The  laft  of  thefe  impaired  his  underfland^ 
ing  and  memory,  fo  much  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  public 
adtion  afterwards.  His  friend,  Thomas  Story,  an  eminent 
Q^'aker,  who  had  been  the  firft  recorder  of  the  corporation  of 
Philadelphia,  made  him  annual  vili's  after  this  time,  to  his 
death.  In  1713  and  1714,  he  found  him  chearfiil,  and  able  to 
relate  part  tranfadlions,  but  deficient  in  utterance,  and  recollec- 
tion of  the  names  of  abfent  perfons.  In  1715,  his  memory 
feemed  further  decayed ;  but  both  this,  and  the  former  year, 
Story  relates,  that  he  continued  to  utter  in  the  Qiiakers-meeting 
at  Reading,  fhort,  but  found  and  fenfiblc  exprellions.  This 
year  he  alfo  tried,  but  without  benefit,  the  efFedt  of  the  waters 
at  Bath.  In  17 16,  he  feemed  glad  to  fee  his  friend,  and  at 
parting  with  him.  and  another,  he  faid,  **  My  love  is  with  you, 
'1  he  Lord  prefcrve  you,  and  remember  me  in  the  everlalting 
covenant."  In  1717,  he  fcarce  knew  his  old  acquaintance,  of 
could  walk  without  leading.  His  deceafe  wus  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1718,  and  his  interment  the  5th  of  the  next  mouth,  at 
Jordan,  near  Beaconsficid,  Buckingharnfliire.  Wiihf;iit  attempt- 
ing to  draw  up  a  regular  character  of  William  Penn,  it  mult 
be  evident  from  his  works,  that  he  was  a  man  of  abilities  ;  and, 
from  his  conduit  through  life,  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  purelt 
confcience.  This,  without  acceding  to  his  opinions  in  rcligior^ 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  allow  and  to  declare. 

PENNI  (GiovAxiN  Francesco),  firnamed  II  Fattore, 
given  him  on  account  of  his  good  management  of  Raphael's 
expences,  when  he  lived  with  him;  which  -^vas  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  Julio  Romano  being  his  fellow-difciple.  He  was  very 
Ikiltul,  efpecially  in  deligning.  He  has  compofed  a  great  many 
pidures  from  Raphaels  thoughts,  which  pafs  for  that  mafter's 
own;  particularly  in  the  palace  of  Chigi,  as  may  be  obferved 
by  examining  them  with  attention.  He  had  a  particular  incli- 
nation and  genius  for  landfcapes;  which  he  painted  very  fkil- 
tully,  and  enriched  with  fine  pieces  of  architcdtiue.  After  Ra- 
phael's death,  he  alTociated  with  Julio  Romano,  and  Picrino  del 
Vago.     Thefe  three  finiibed  what  Kaphaci  left  imperfed;  as 
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well  the  hiflory  of  "  Conftantine,"  as  other  works  in  the  palace 
of  Belvidere.  But  this  triumvirate  feparated,  on  occalion  of 
a  copy  that  the  pope  chofe  to  have  made  of  the  pidure  of  the 
transfiguration,  which  v\'as  defigned  for  the  court  of  France. 
Upon  this  feparation,  Pcnni  went  to  Naples,  intending  to  work 
for  the  marquis  del  Vallo;  but,  his  conftitution  being  very 
delicate  and  tender,  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  paint  much 
there.  He  died  in  his  fortieth  year,  in  1528.  He  had  a  brother 
called  Luca  Penni,  who  worked  a  while  with  Fieri  no  del  Vago 
his  brother-in-law',  at  Genoa,  and  other  places  of  Italy.  He 
went  thence  into  England,  where  he  painted  feveral  pi6lures  for 
jHenry  VHI.  and  for  fome  merchants.  He  was  alfo  employed 
by  Francis  I.  at  Foniainbleau,  and  at  laft  applied  himfelf  to 
engraving. 

PENRY  (John),  or  AP  HENRY,  commonly  known  by  his 
afTuiTied  name  of  Martin  Mar -prelate,  or  Mar-prieji.  He  was 
born  in  Wales,  and  (tudied  firit  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford,  in  which  latter  univerfity  he  took  the  degree  of  Mafter 
of  Arts,  and  was  ordained  a  prielt.  Afterwards,  meeting  with 
fome  diiTatisfadlion,  as  it  is  faid,  and  being  very  warm  in  his 
temper,  he  changed  his  religion,  and  became  an  Anabaptid,  or 
rather  a  Brownift.  He  was  henceforward  a  virulent  enemy  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  hierarchy  of  that  communion,  as 
appears  fufficiently  by  his  virulent  libels,  in  which  he  has  fhewn 
his  fpleen  to  a  great  degree.  At  length,  after  he  had  concealed 
himfelf  for  fome  years,  he  was  apprehended  at  Stepney,  and 
tried  at  the  King's-Bench,  before  fir  John  Popham,  chief-juflice, 
and  the  red:  of  the  judges,  where  he  was  indided  and  condem.ned 
for  felony,  for  papers  foimd  in  his  pocket,  purporting  to  be  a. 
petition  to  the  queen  ;  and  was  executed,  according  to  Fuller,  at 
St.  Thomas  Waterings,  in  1593.  It  appears,  that  fome  violence 
was  put  upon  the  laws,  even  as  they  then  (food,  to  form  a  capital 
accufation  againll  him.  I'or  his  libels  he  could  not  be  accufed, 
the  legal  time  for  fuch  an  accufation  having  elapfed  before  he  was 
taken:  the  papers  upon  which  he  was  convicted,  contained  only 
an  implied  denial  of  the  ([UKtcn's  ahjolute  authority  to  make,  ena6l, 
decree,  and  ordain  laws;  and  implied,  merely  by  avoiding  to 
life  thofe  terms,  according  to  the  very  words  of  the  lord-keeper 
Puckering.  His  execution  was  therefore  in  a  high  degree  unjuft. 
Hischief  publications  are,  i.  *' Martin  Mar-prelate,"  the  tradl 
that  gave  fo  much  offence.     2.  *'  Thefes   Martiniana;,"  8vo. 

3.  "  A  view  of  publicke  Wants  and  Diforders  in  the  fervice  of 
God,  in  a  Petition  to  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  1588,"  8vo, 

4.  "  An  Exhortation  to  the  Governors  and  People  of  Wales,  to 
labour  earneftly  to  have  the  preaching  of  the  Gofpel  planted 
among  them,"  1588,  8vo.  5.  "  Reformation  no  Enemy  to  her 
Majefty  and.  the.  State,"  1590,  410.     6.  **  Sir  Simon  Synod's 
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Hue  and  Cry  for  the  Apprehenfion  of  young  Martin  Mar-prieft, 
with  Martin's  Echo,"  4to.  Moft  of  thefe,  and  fome  others, 
were  full  of  low  fcurrility  and  petulant  fatire.  Several  tradts 
equally  fcurrilous,  were  publiflied  againft  him  ;  as,  "  Pappe 
with  a  Hatchet,  or  a  Country  Cuffe  for  the  Idiot  Martin  to  hold 
his  Peace  ;"  "  A  Whip  for  an  Ape,  or  Martin  difplaied  ;"  and 
others  of  the  fame  kind. 

PEPUSCH  (John  Christopher),  one  of  the  greateft 
theoretic  muficians  of  modern  times  [o],  as  we  are  told,  was  born 
at  Berlin  about  1667  ;  and  became  fo  early  a  proficient  on  the 
harp(icI)ord,  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  lent  for  to  court, 
and  appointed  to  teach  the  prince,  father  of  the  late  king  of 
PrufTia.  About  1700,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  was  re- 
tained as  a  performer  at  Drury-bne :  it  is  fuppofed  that  he 
alfided  in  compofuig  the  operas  which  were  performed  there. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  forbore  not  to  profecute  his 
private  ftudies  ;  and  thcfe  led  him  to  enquire  into  the  mufic  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  perufal  of  the  Greek  authors  upon  that 
i'ubje£t.  The  abilities  of  Pepufch  as  a  practical  compofer  were 
not  likely  to  become  a  fource  of  wealth  to  him:  his  mufic  was 
correct,  but  it  wanted  variety  of  modulation.  Befides,  Handel 
had  got  poflTelfion  of  the  public  ear,  in  the  opinion  of  whofe 
fuperior  merit  he  readily  acquiefced ;  and  chofe  a  track  for  him- 
felf,  in  which  he  was  almoft  fure  to  meet  with  no  obftrudlion. 
He  became  a  teacher  of  mufic,  not  the  practice  of  any  particular 
inftrument,  but  mufic  jin  the  abfolute  fenfe  of  the  word,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  principles  of  harmony  and  the  fcience  of  pradical 
compofition;  and  this,  not  to  children  or  novices,  but  in  very 
many  inftances  to  profelTors  of  mufic  themfelves. 

In  171 3,  he  Avas  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doftor  in  Mufic 
at  Oxford,  and  continued  to  profecute  his  ftudies  with  great 
afiiduity.  In  1724,  he  accepted  an  offer  from  Dr.  Berkeley  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Bermudas,  and  to  fettle  as  profeffor  of 
mufic  in  his  intended  college  there  ;  but,  the  fliip  in  which  they 
failed  being  wrecked,  he  returned  to  London,  and  married 
Francefca  Margarita  de  I'Epine.  This  perfon  was  a  native  of 
Tufcany,  and  a  celebrated  finger,  who  performed  in  fome  of  the 
firfl:  of  the  Italian  operas  that  were  reprefented  in  England. 
3he  came  hither  with  one  Greber,  a  German,  and  from  this 
connection  became  diftinguifhed  by  the  invidious  appellation  of 
Greber's  Peg.  Afterwards  fhe  commenced  a  new  connexion 
with  Daniel  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  defended  the  orthodox 
notion  of  the  Trinity  againft  the  heretic  Whilion;  and  to  this 
connection  Rowe,  in  imitation  ol'  Plorace's,  '*  Ne  fit  ancilla: 
tibi  amor  pudori,"  thus  alludes: 

[o]  Hawkins's  Hift.  of  Mufic,  v.  J94. 

Did 
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Did  not  bafe  Greber's  Peg  inflame 

The  fober  earl  of  Nottingham, 
Of  fober  fire  defcended  r 

That,  carelefs  of  his  foul  and  fame, 

To  play-houfes  he  nightly  came. 
And  left  church  undefended. 
She  continued  to  fing  on  the  ftage,  till  about  1718;  when 
having,  at  a  modeft  computation,  acquired  above  ten  thoufand 
guineas,  fhe  retired  from  tbe  theatre,  and  afterwards  married 
Dr.  Pepufch.  She  was  remarkably  tall,  and  remarkably 
fwarthy  ;  and,  in  general,  fo  dcftitute  of  perfonal  charms,  that 
Pepufch  feldom  called  her  by  any  other  name  than  Hecate,  to 
which  llie  is  faid  to  have  anfwcrcd  very  readily. 

The  change  in  Pepufch's  circumltances  by  Margarita's  for- 
tune was  no  interruption  to  his  ftudies:  he  loved  mufic,  and 
he  purfued  the  knowledge  of  it  with  ardour.  At  the  inftance 
of  Gay  and  Rich,  he  undertook  to  compofe,  or  rather  to 
corre(ff,  the  mufic  for  **  The  Beggar's  Opera."  His  reputation 
was  now  at  a  great  height.  He  had  perufed  with  great 
attention  thofe  feveral  ancient  trcatifes  on  Harmonics,  pub- 
lifhed  by  Meibomius,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  by  Dr.  Walli§,; 
and  the  difficulties,  which  occ\irred  to  him  on  the  perufal, 
were  in  a  great  meafure  removed  by  his  friend  Dc  Moivre,  the 
mathematician,  who  aifiifed  him  in  making  calculations  for 
demonftrating  thofe  principles  on  which  the  harmonic  fcience 
is  founded.  In  confequence  of  thefc  ftudies,  he  was  cfleemcd, 
in  matters  of  theory,  one  of  the  bell  muficians  of  his  time.  In 
1737,  he  was  chofen  organift  of  the  Charter-houfe,  and  retired, 
Avith  his  M'ifc,  to  that  venerable  manfion.  The  wite  died  in 
1740,  before  which  he  loft  a  fon,  his  only  child ;  fo  that  he  had  no 
fource  of  delight  left,  but  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  and 
the  teaching  of  a  few  favourite  pupils,  who  attended  him  at  his 
apartments.  Here  he  drew  up  that  account  of  the  ancient 
genera,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  is  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  *'  Philofophical  Tranfa6lions  for  061.  Nov.  and 
Dec.  1746;"  and,  foon  after  the  publication  of  that  account, 
he  was  chofen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

He  died  the  20th  of  July,  1752,  aged  eighty-five  ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Chartcr-houfe,  where  a  tablet  with 
an  infcription  is  placed  over  him. 

PERAU  (Gabriel  Louis  Calabre),  a  French  author, 
whofe  chara6l:er  was  not  lefs  efteemcd  tor  its  candour  and  mo- 
delly,  than  his  writings  for  their  neatnefs  of  ftyle,  and  exad- 
nefs  of  refearch.  He  is  mod  known  for  his  continuation  of 
the  *'  Lives  of  illuftrioiis  Men  of  France,"  begun  by  d'Auvigne, 
but  carried  on  by  him,  from  the  thirteenth  volume  to  the  twenty- 
third.     He  alfo  wrote  notes  and  prefaces  to  feveral  works. 

His 
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His  edition  of  the  works  of  BoiTuet  was  the  befl:,  till  they 
were  publiilied  by  the  Benedi6lines  of  St.  Maur  ;  and  he  was 
author  of  an  eftcemcd  life  of  Jerome  Bignon,  in  i2mo,  1 757. 
He  died  in  Mnrch,  1767,  at  the  age  of  fixty-feven. 

PEREFIXE  (Hardouin  de  Beaumont  de),  a  French 
writer,  is  memorable  for  having  left  a  very  excellent  '*  Hif- 
toire  du  Roi  Henry  IV,'  of  France:  written  indeed  more  like 
an  abridgement  than  a  hiftory  at  large  ;  but  full  of  wifdom  in 
what  relates  to  the  inflitution  of  a  prince,  and  full  of  truth  as 
to  matters  of  fad.  He  was  maitrc  d'Hottl  to  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, under  whom  he  was  trained;  became  a  dodlor  of  the 
Sorbonne  ;  was  afterwards  appointed  preceptor  to  Louis  XIV. 
and  made  archbifhop  of  Paris  in  1664.  '^l  he  Jefuits  are  fup~ 
pofed  to  have  governed  him,  and  to  have  put  him  upon  mea- 
sures, which  otiended  the  Janft-nifts,  and  made  him  obnoxious 
to  obloquy  and  mifreprefentation :  but  he  was  certainly  a  very- 
excellent  as  well  as  a  very  amiable  man.  He  died  in  1670, 
He  had  been  admitted  into  the  French  academy  in  1 654. 

PEREZ  (Antony),  a  Spanilh  lawyer,  m.uch  famed  in  his 
day  for  feveral  elaborate  works  on  the  civil  and  public  Law, 
Comments  on  the  Digeits,  and  other  works  of  that  kind.  He 
was  born  at  Alfaro,  a  fmall  village  in  upper  Navarre,  and  died 
at  Louvain  in  1672,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  He  muft  not 
be  confounded  with  Antony  Pere-^,  a  famous  Jefuit  of 
Salamanca,  nor  with  another  of  the  fame  name,  who  was  phy- 
lician  and  furgeon  to  Philip  II.  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  the 
plague  ;  nor  yet  with  a  Portuguefe  furgeon  who  wrote  in  his 
own  language,  on  the  fiibjedts  of  his  profellion,  in  the  feven- 
tcenth  century. 

PERGOLESI  ('Giovanni  Battista),  one  of  the  moft 
excellent  of  the  Italian  compofers,  was  born  at  Caloria  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1704;  and  was  educated  at  Naples 
under  Gaetano  Checo,  a  very  fainotis  mufician  of  that  time. 
7"he  prince  of  San-Agliano,  or  Stigliano  [p],  becoming  ac- 
qu:iinted  with  the  talents  of  young  Pergoleli,  took  him  under 
his  protection,  and,  from  1730  to  173+,  procured  him  em- 
ployment in  the  new  theatre  at  Naples,  where  his  operas  had 
prodigious  fuccefs.  He  then  vifited  Rome,  tor  which  place  his 
Oiympiade  was  compofed,  and  there  performed;  but,  by  fome 
unaccountable  fatality,  was  bv  no  means  applauded  as  it  de- 
ferved ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  falling  into  a 
confumptive  diforder,  died  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-thrcCc 
It  is  not  true,  as  fome  authors  have  alferted,  that  he  was  poi- 
foned  by  fome  of  his  rivals.  From  the  Ityle  of  his  compofition, 
the  Italians  have  called  him  the  Domenichino  ot  mufic.    Eafe^ 

[p]  Burney's  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  552. 
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united  with  deep  knowledge  of  harmony,  and  great  richnefs  of 
melody,  forms  the  charadteriftic  of  his  mufic.  It  exprcfTes 
the  paflions  with  the  very  voice  of  nature,  and  fpeaks  to  the 
foul  by  the  natural  force  of  its  efFedls.  It  has  been  thought  by 
fome,  of  too  melancholy  a  cail,  which  might  arlfe,  perhaps, 
from  the  depreffion  produced  by  infirmity  of  conrtitution. 
His  principal  works  are,  i.  The  ''  Stabat  Mater,"  ufually 
■confidered  as  his  mofl  perfect  Avork,  and  much  better  known 
than  any  other,  in  this  country.  2.  Another  famous  mafs, 
beginning,  **  Dixit  et  laudate,"  firfl  heard  with  rapture  at 
Naples,  loon  after  his  return  from  Rome.  3.  The  mafs  called, 
**  Salve  Regina,"  the  laft  of  his  produ(^ions,  compofed  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  a  very  fhort  time  before  his  death,  but  as  much 
admired  as  any  of  his  com-pofitions..  4.  His  opera  of  ''  Olym- 
piade,"  fet  to  the  words  of  Metaftafio.  5.  "  La  ferva  Pa- 
<lrona,"  a  comic  opera.  6.  His  famous  cantata  of  "  Orfeo  e 
Euridlce."  The  greater  part  ©f  his  other  compofitions  were 
formed  for  pieces  written  in  the  Neapolitan  dialeft,  and  unin- 
telligible to  the  reft  of  Italy.  Pergolefi's  firft  and  principal 
inftrument  was  the  violin.  The  following  opinions  refpeding 
•the  ftyle  of  Pergolefi,  are  copied  from  the  %v'orks  of  a  molt 
■competent  judge  [qJ. 

**  He  had,  perhaps,  more  energy  of  genius,  and  a  finer  iaSf^ 
•than  any  of  his  predeceffors ;  for  though  no  labour  appears  in 
his  produ6lions,  even  I'or  the  church,  where  the  parts  are  thin, 
and  frequently  in  unifon,  yet  greater  and  more  beautiful  efFe6ls 
are  often  produced  in  the  performance  than  are  promifed  in  the 
fcore." — "  "1  he  church-mufic  of  Pergoleli  has  been  cenfured 
by  his  countryman,  Padre  Martini,  as  well  as  by  fome  Englifb 
mufical  critics,  for  too  much  levity  of  movement,  and  a  dra- 
matic caft,  even  in  fome  of  hi*  flow  airs;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, Eximeno  fays,  that  he  never  heard,  and  perhaps  never 
fhall    hear,    facred   mufic  accompanied   with   inftruments,    fo 
learned  and  fo  divine,  as  the  Siabat  Mater"    Dr.  Burney  thinks 
it  very  doubtful  whether  the  fonatas  afcribed  to  this  author  are 
genuine  \  but  obferves,  that  the  progrcfs  fince  made  in  inftru- 
mental  mufic,  ought  not,  at  all  events,  to  diminiih  the  reputation 
of  Pergolefi,  "  which,"  he  adds,  "  was  not  built  on  productions 
■of  that  kind,  but  on  vocal  compofitions,  in  which  the  clearnefs, 
fimplicity,  truth,  and  fweetnefs  of  exprellion,  juftly  entitle  him 
to  fupremacy  over  all  his  predecefTors,  and  contemporary  rivals; 
and  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  among  the  great  im- 
provers of  the  art  ;  as,  if  not  the  fmmder,  the  principal   po- 
iifher  of  a  Ityle  of  compofition  both  for  the  church  and  n:age, 
which  has  been    conftantly  cultivated  by  his  fuccelTors;    and 

LO  Dr.  Buvncy's  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  556. 
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which,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  century,  from  the  (hort  period 
in  which  he  flourillied,  Itill  reigns  throughout  Europe."  The 
learned  hiftorian,  for  this  reafon,  juftly  confiders  the  works  of 
Pergolcfi,  as  forming  a  great  asra  in  modern  muiic. 

PERIZONIUS  (JaxMEs),  a  learned  German,  was  of  a  fa- 
mily originally  of  Teutorp,  a  fmall  town  in  Weftphalia  :  their 
name  was  Voorbrock  [r]  ;  bat  being  changed  for  Perizonius, 
(a  Greek  word  of  limilar  import,  implying  fomelhing  of  the 
nature  of  a  girdle)  by  one  who  publilhed  an  "  Epithalamium," 
with  this  name  fubfcribed,  it  was  ever  after  retained  by  the 
learned  part  of  the  family.  Anthony  Perizonius  was  rector  of 
the  fchool  of  Dam,  profeifor  of  divinity  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, firft  at  Ham,  and  afterwards  at  Devcnter^  at  which 
bit  place  he  died  in  1672,  in  his  forty- fixth  year.  He  pub- 
liflied,  in  1669,  a  learned  treatife,  <*  De  Ratione  iludii  Theo- 
logici." 

James,  the  cldcfl  fon  of  Anthony,  was  born  at  Dam,  Oct. 
26,  1651;  and  lludied  firft  under  Gilbert  Cuper  at  Deventer, 
and  was  afterwards,  in  1671,  removed  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
attended  the  le6tures  of  Grasvius.  His  father  defignedhim  for 
divinity  and  the  minilfry  ;  but,  by  death,  left  him  to  purfue  his 
natural  inclination  and  tafte,  which  lay  towards  polite  learning, 
hiftory,  and  antiquity.  With  this  view,  he  went,  in  1674,  ta 
Leyden,  where  he  continued  his  ftudies  under  Theodore  Ryckius, 
profelfor  of  hiftory  and  eloquence  in  that  city.  He  became 
afterwards  redlor  of  the  Latin  fchool  at  Delft ;  and  was  in  that 
fituation,  when,  in  1681,  he  accepted  the  profeliorfliip  of  hif- 
tory and  eloquence,  which  was  oftered  him  by  the  univerfity  of 
Franeker.  His  great  reputation  made  this  univerfity  flourifh, 
on  which  account  his  ftipend  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
an  hundred  crowns.  Ryckius  dying  in  1690,  Perizonius  was 
offered  the  vacant  profeiforftup  ;  but  the  curators  of  Franeker 
engaged  him  to  continue  with  them,  by  adding  anotht^r  hun- 
dred crowns  to  his  ftipend.  He  left  them,  however,  in  1693, 
and  went  to  Leyden,  to  fill  the  place  of  profeflbr  of  hiftory, 
eloquence,  and  the  Greek  language;  and  in  this  employment 
continued  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  incredible  dili- 
gence, as  well  as  exacl;nefs;  for,  though  he  vrrote  much,  yet 
he  never  committed  any  thing  to  the  prefs,  without  having  rc- 
vifed  and  examined  it.  Exceffive  application  to  ftudy  ftiort- 
ened  his  life  ;  for,  being  of  a  delicate  conftitution,  and  taking 
no  ccire  to  ftrengthen  it  by  exercife,  a  flow  fever  at  length  crept 
upon  him,  and  never  quitted  him,  till  it  had  put  an  end  to 
him.  He  died,  April  6,  1717,  and  left  a  will  that  favoured  a 
little  of  that  whim  and  peculiarity  which  fometimes  infe6ls  the 

[r]   Nicsron,  torce  i. 
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learned  in  their  retirements.  l^Ie  ordered,  that  as  foon  as  he 
fhould  expire,  his  body  fhouid  be  drelled  in  his  clothes,  thcrt 
fet  up  in  a  chair,  and  that  a  beard  fhould  be  made  for  him. 
Some  fay  this  was  done,  that  a  painter  might  finifn  his  piclure, 
already  beyun,  in  order  to  be  placed  over  the  manufcripts  and 
books  which  he  left  to  the  library  of  thfe  univcrfity:  but  what- 
ever was  the  motive,  the  thing  was  ridiculous  and  unworthy 
of  his  charadler.  He  was  a  man  of  a  good  mien,  well  made, 
of  a  grave  and  ferious  air,  but  far/rom  any  thing  of  pedantry 
and  affedation:  and  fu  modef!:,  that  he  never  fpake  of  himfelf 
and  his  writings,  except  when  he  was  afked  about  them.  He 
had  a  great  judgement,  a  good  memory,  and  profound  erudition. 
He  would  never  marry,  becaufe  he  was  defirous  that  his  Ifudies 
ihould  not  be  interrupted. 

He  publifhed  a  great  many  works  in  Latin,  relating  to  hif- 
tory,  antiquities,  and  claihca'l  literature;  the  principal  ot  which 
are  thefe  :  i.  *'  M.  T.  Ciceronis  eruditio:"  an  inaugural  ora- 
tion, at  his  being  inlf ailed  profelTor  of  Franeker  in  1681.  2. 
*'  Animadverfioncs  Hiftoricas,  1685,"  8vo.  This  work  is  em- 
ployed in  correding  the  millakes  of  hiftorians  and  critics,  and 
fhews  great  exadtntfs  and  learning.  3.  ''  Q.  Curtius  in  in- 
tegrum reftitutus,  et  vindicatus  ab  immodica  atque  acerba 
nimis  criii  viri  clariihmi  Joannis  Clerici,  1703,"  8vo.  To  this 
he  Clerc  replied,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  **  Bibliotheque 
Choifee."  4.  "  Rerum  per  Europam  fxculo  fexto-decimo 
maxime  geftarum  Commentarii  Hiitorici,  1710,"  8vo.  5. 
*'  Origines  Mgypthcvc  et  Babylonic:^,  1711,"  2  vols.  i2mo._ 
This  work  is  levelled  againft  the  "  Chronological  Syftems"  of 
Ufher,  Capellus,  Pezron,  but  efpccially  of  fir  John  Marlham. 
Perizonius  wrote  alfo  feveral  diircrtationsupoii  particular  points 
of  antiquity,  which  would  have  done  no  fmall  credit  to  the 
colledions'of  Graevius  and  Gronovius.  He  publiflied  an  edi- 
tion of  *'  Julian's  Various  Hillory"  correded  from  the  manu- 
fcripts, and  illuitrated  with  notes,  in  1 701,  8vo.  James  Gro- 
novius having  attacked  a  paliage  in  his  notes,  a  controverfy 
enfued,  which  degenerated  at  length  into  fuch  perfonal  abufe, 
that  the  curators  oV  the  univerlity  of  Leydcn  thought  proper  to 
interpofe,  and  put  a  ih)p  to  it  by  their  authority.  He  wrote 
alfo  large  notes  upon  "  San6lii  Minerva,  hve  de  caufis  linguas 
Commentarius:"  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  17 14,  8vo. 

PKRRAULT  (Claude),  an  eminent  French  author,  was 
the  fon  of  an  advocate  of  parliament,  and  born  at  Parfs  in 
161 3  [s].  He  was  bred  a  phyfician,  but  pradifed  only  among 
his  relations,  his  friends,  and  the  poor,  fie  difcovered  early  a 
particular  tafte  for  the  fciences  and  fine  arts ;  of  which  he  ac- 

[i>]  Ni^roQ,  tome  xxxiii. 
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quired  a  very  confummate  ki^ovvledge,   without  the  afllftance 
of  a  mailer.     He  was  Ikilled  in  architeilure,  painting,  fculp- 
tiire,  mathematics,  phyiics,  and  all  thofe  arts  wiiich  relate  to 
dciigning  and  mechanics.     He  excelled  cfpecially  in  the  firft  of 
thefe,  and  was  one  of  the  greatcll  architects  France  ever  pro- 
duced.     Louis  XIV.  had  a  great  and  noble  taftc  for  architec- 
ture, anil  fent  for  Bernini  from  Rome,  and  other  arohitccls  ; 
but  Perrault  was  preferred  to  them  all.     The  entrance  into  the 
Louvre,  which  was  dciigncd  by  him,  *'  is,"  fays  \'oltaire  [r], 
"  one  of  the   molt   augull   monuments  of  architecture  in  the 
world. — We  fometimes,"  adds  he,  "  go  a  great  way  in  fearch 
of  what  we  have  at  home. ,    There  is  not  orse  of  the  palaces  at 
Rome,  whofe  entrance  is  comparable  to  this  of  the  Louvre; 
for  which  we  are  obliged  to  Perrault,  whom  Boiieau  has  at- 
tempt d  to  turn   into  ridicule."     Thefe  two  great  men  had  a 
terrible  ijuarrcl  tor  a  lor.g  tim.'  ;  and  the  refentment  of  Boiieau 
carried  him  fo  far,  as  to  induce  him  to  deny  that  Perrault  was 
the  real  author  ot  thofe  great  defigns  in  architeiSure,  that  palled 
for  his,     Perrault  had  laid  fomething  againlt  Boiieau 's  Satires, 
as  it  certain  paii'ages  in  them  refie6ted  upon  the  king:  he  alfo 
joined  with  his  brother  Charles  in  fupportingthe  moderns,  while 
Boiieau   was  general   for  the  ancients:  and  both  thefe  things 
together  drew   the  poetical  vengeance  of  Boiieau   upon   him. 
They  were,  however,   reconciled  at  length ;   and   Boikau  ac- 
kno^vledged   Perrault  to   be  a  man  of  great  merit,  and  verv 
learned  in  iiiatters  relating  to  phvfics  and  the  fine  arts. 

Monf.  Colbert,  who  loved  architecture,  and  was  ready  to 
fupply  all  means  for  bringing  it  to  perfection,  put  him  upoa 
tranllating  Vitruvius  into  French,  and  illuflrating  it  with 
notes;  which  he  did,  and  publiflied  it  in  1673,  folio,  witli. 
figures,  Perrault  was  fuppoled  to  have  fucceeded  in  this  \vork 
beyond  all  that  went  before  him,  who  were  either  architects 
without  learning,  or  learned  men  without  any  flcill  in  archi- 
tecture. Perrault  was  both  an  architeCt  and  a  learned  man, 
and  had  a  great  knowledge  of  all  thofe  things  relating  to  archi- 
tecture of  which  Vitruvius  fpeaks,  as  painting,  fculpture, 
mechanics,  &c.  He  had  fo  extraordinary  a  genius  for  mecha- 
nics, that  he  invented  the  machines,  by  which  thofe  Itones  of 
fifty -two  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  front  of  the  Louvre  is 
formed,  were  raifed.  He  had  a  fine  hand  at  deligning  and 
drawing  models;  and  the  connoilfeurs  have  ebferved,  that  the 
originals  done  by  himfelf,  from  whence  the  figures  for  his 
Vitruvius  were  taken,  were  more  exaCf  and  finished  than  the 
copper-plates  themfelves,  although  thefe  are  exceedingly  beau- 

[t]  Siulede  Louis  XIV.  chap,  xxvli, 
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tiful.     A  fecond  edition  of  his  **  Vitruvius,  revifed,  corrededj, 
and  augmented,"  was  printed  at  Paris,   1684,  in  folio. 

When  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was.  eftablifhed,  he  was 
chofen  one  of  its  firft  members,  and  was  chiefly  depended  upon 
in  what  related  to  mechanics  and  natural  philofophy.  He  gave 
proofs  of  his  great  knowledge  in  thefe,  by  the  publication  of 
ieveral  works:  among  which  were,  "  Memoires  pour  fervir  a 
I'hiltoire  naturelle  des  animaux,"  printed  in  1676,  folio,  with 
figures;  "  EiTais  de  Philique,"  in  four  volumes  i2mo,  the 
three  firft  of  which  caine  out  in  1680,  and  the  fourth  in  1688  ; 
*'  Recueil  de  plufieiirs  machines  de  nouvelle  invention,  1700," 
4to,  &c.  He  died,  06t.  9,  1688,  aged  75.  Although  he  had 
never  pra6lifed  phylic  in  any  public  way,  yet  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  his- 
fkiii,  and  fo  much  efteem  for  the  man,  that  after  his  death  they 
defired  his  pi6lure  of  his  heirs,  and  placed  it  in  their  public 
fchools  with'  that  of  Fernelius,  Riolanus,  and  others,  who  had 
done  honour  to  their  profeffion. 

PERRAULT  (Charles),  the  brother  of  Claude,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1626,  and  difcovered  early  a  greater  genius  for  letters 
than  his  brother  :,  and  as  great  a  one  for  the  fciences  and  fine 
arts,  which  he  cultivated  under  his  dire6lions.  The  minifter 
Colbert  [u]  chofe  him  for  hisnrll  clerk  of  the  buildings,  of  which 
himfelf  was  fuperintendant ;  and  afterwards  made  him  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances  under  him.  Perrault  employed 
his  whole  intercft  and  credit  with  him,  to  make  arts  and  fciences 
flourifh  :  he  diftinguifhed  and  recommended  thofe  who  excelled 
in  each  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  him,  that  the  academies  of  paint- 
ing, fculpturc,  and  architedure,  were  formed.  Pie  was  one  of 
the  firft  members  of  the  academy  of  the  belles  lettres  and  infcrip- 
tions,  and  was  received  into  the  French  academy  in  1671.  He 
was  very  ufeful  to  the  men  of  letters  who  frequented  his  levee, 
and  fiiewed  him  great  refpedx  as  long  as  his  prote£lor  lived  ;  but, 
upon  the  death  of  Colbert  in  1683,  and  when  the  elFedls  of 
envy  took  place,  he  was  ftrangely  negle6led  by  them.  He  fpent 
the  next  twenty  years  in  retirement,  and  devoted  himfeU  wholly 
to  reading  and  writing  books.  He  publi filed  various  works, 
upon  different  fubjedfsj  in  verfe  and  profe.  He  had  an  agree- 
able manner  of  writing  in  profe,  though  fomewhat  negligent ; 
and  his  poetry  is  not  deftitute  of  invention  and  imagination, 
though  it  is  not  corredl  enough  to  eftablifh  an  opinion  of  his 
juctgement.  His  poem,  called  "  La  Peinture,"  printed  firft  in 
1668,  and  afterwards  in  the  collc6lion  of  his  mifcellaneous 
works  in  verfe  and  profe  in  1675,  410,  was  imiverfally  admired 
and  praifed  ;  and  ^ven  Boileau  himfelf  couUl  not  forbear  doing 
jurtice  to  it. 

[u]  Niceron,  &c.  tome  xxxiiL 
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In  1688,  he  publlfhed  a  poem,  entitled,  *'  Le  Siecle  de  Loui? 
ic  Grand  ;"  I'he  Age  of  Louis  the  Great :  which  was  a  kind  of 
prchide  to  a  war  with  all  the  learned.  In  this  he  had  fet  the 
modern  authors  above  the  ancient,  an  attempt  which  would  of 
courlc  appear  Ihocking  to  the  majority,  who  confidered  the 
ancients  as  fuperior  in  every  fpecies  of  compofition.  Boileau 
was  prcfeiit  at  the  academy,  when  this  poem  was  read  there  in 
16B7,  and  was  greatly  diigudcd  ;  yet  took  no  further  notice  of 
it,  than  anl'wcring  it  by  an  Epigram,  as  did  alfo  Menage  in 
another,  to  which  Perrault  replied  in  a  "  Letter."  This  Per- 
rault  reprinted  the  fame  year,  and  added  to  it  his  "  Parallele  des 
Anciens  et  des  Modcrnes,"  in  regard  to  arts  and  fciences.  A 
fecond  volume  of  the  *'  Parallele"  appeared  in  1690,  where  the 
fubjeft  of  their  eloquence  is  confidered  ;  a  third,  in  1692,  to  deter- 
mine their  poetical  merit;  and  a  fourth,  in  1696,  which  treats 
of  their  alfronomy,  geography,  navigation,  inanner  of  warring, 
philofophy,  mufic,  medicine,  &c.  i2mo.  In  the  third  volume, 
which  relates  to  poetry,  Perrault  had  not  only  equalled  the 
modern  poets  with  the  ancient,  and  particularly  Boileau,  but  had 
alfo  fct  up  Chapelain,  Qiiinault,  Cotin,  and  other  French  poets, 
whom  Boileau  in  his  Satires  had  treated  with  contempt  ;  inti- 
mating at  the  iame  time,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  Boileau's 
treatment  of  them.  Boileau,  who  was  always  a  pafllonate 
admirer  of  the  ancients,  was  htirt  with  a  comparifon  fo  much 
to  their  difadvantage,  and  was  now  refclved  to  do  fomething 
more  than  write  epigrams  in  their  behalf.  He  was  inore  par- 
ticularly determined  to  this  by  a  fpecch  of  the  prince  of  Conti, 
who  one  day  told  Racine,  that  he  would  go  to  the  French  aca- 
demy, and  write  upon  Boileau's  feat,  "  Tu  dors,  Brutus,"  Thou 
fleepelf,  Brutus.  What  Boileau  wrote  againlt  Perrault,  is  to 
be  found  in  his  '•  Reflexions  critiqu'is  fur  Longin."  They  were 
reconciled  however  in  1699  ;  and  Boileau  wrote  him  a  letter 
upon  the  occafion,  which  is  printed  in  his  works.  Voltaire 
fays  [x],  with  regard  to  this  famou?  controverfy,  which  was 
carried  on  at  the  fame  time  in  England,  by  fir  William  Temple 
and  others,  that  •*  Perrault  has  been  ref«-oached  with  having 
tound  too  many  faults  with  the  ancients,  but  that  his  great  fault 
was,  the  having  critiv.ized  them  injudicioufly." 

After  this  trcublefoine  affair  was  ended,  Perrault  applied 
himfelf  to  draw  up  *'  Hiftorical  Eulogiums"  of  feveral  great 
men  in  the  17th  century,  which  he  publilhed  with  their  por- 
traits from  the  collection  of  the  celebrated  Begon.  The  beauty 
of  the  plates  makes  this  work  curious,  as  well  as  ufeful.  He 
Was  determined  by, the  public  voice  in  the  choice  of  his  heroes, 
whom  he  confined  to  an  hundred :  but  there  are  an  hundred  and 

[z]  Steele  de  Loois  XIV.  torn.  ti. 
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two  in  the  colledion  ;  the  reafon  of  vvhiclj  was  this.  AriraTiTcf 
and  Pafcal  were  defervediy  in  his  lift  ;  but  the  JcTuits  madd 
interelt  to  have  them  excluded,  and  prevailed.  Perrault  thought 
it  neceilkry  to  Aibltitute  two  frelh  ones:  but  the  public  reluled 
to  accept  the  work,  unlels  Arnaud  and  Pafcal  might  keep  their 
places ;  and  hence  it  arofe,  that  inftead  of  a  hundred  lives, 
which  vvas  Perrault's  original  defign,  we  find  an  hundred  and 
two.  There  are  other  works  of  Perrault,  which  are  much 
elteemed,  as,  "  Le  Cabinet  dc  Beaux  Arts,"<?cc.  or,  A  Colledlion 
of  Copper-plates  relatii'g  to  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  lllulfra- 
tions  in  Verfe  and  Profe :  "  Faernus's  Fables,,  tranilated  into 
French  Verfe,  &c," 

Ch.  Perrau.lt  died  in  1703,  aged  77.  Madame  Dacier,  in  the 
preface  tO'  her  tranflation  of  "■  Homer's  Odyifey,"  has  given  the 
followkig  character  of  this  author.  "  He  was,"  fays  Ihc,  "  .1 
man  of  talents,  of  agreeable  converfation,  and  the  author  of 
fome  little  works,  which  have  been  defervediy  elteemed.  He 
had  alfo  all  the  qtialities  of  an  hofielt  and  good  man ;  was  pioiis, 
fmcere,  virtuous,  polite,  modell,  ready  to  fcrve,  and  p»m<51u.  I 
in  the  difcharge  of  every  duty.  Fie  had  a  confiderable  place 
luider  one  of  the  grea'telt  minifters  France  ever  had,  who  repoled 
the  utmoft  confidence  in  him,  which  he  never  employed  for 
himfelf,  but  always  for  his  friends."  Such  a  character  from 
madam  Dacier,  mult  fuggeit  to  us  the  higheil  opinion  of  Perrauk 
as  a  man,  when  it  is  coniidered,  that,  as  an  author,  fbe  thought 
him  guilty  of  the  greatell  of  all  crimes,  an  attempt  to  degrade 
the  arK-'ient  writers,  whom  fhe  not  only  reverenced,  but  adored; 
contrary  to  the  declaralioa  of  Perrault,  who  had  faid,  in  his 
♦'   Siecle  de  Louis," 

'*   La  do(5le  antiquite  fut  tonjours  venerable, 
"  Je  ne  la  trouve  pas  ccpendant  adorable." 

Befidcs  Claude  and  Ciiarles,  there  were  two  other  brothers, 
Peter  and  Nicolas,  who  dillinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  literary 
world.  Peter,  the  eldeft  of  them  all,  was  receiver-general  of 
the  finances,  and  publifhed,  in  1674,  a  piece,  "  De  I'origine. des 
Fontaines  j"  and,  in  1678,  a  French  tranllation  of  Talloni's  "  La 
Secchia  rapita."  Nicolas  was  admitted  doctor  ot  the  Sorbonrvc 
in  1652,  and  died  in  1661  ;  leaving  behind  him  a  work,  enti- 
tled, "  La  Morale  des  Jefuites,  extraite  fideiement  de  leurs 
Jivres,"  which  was  printed  in  i66y,  4to. 

PERKIER /'Franc js),  an  eminent  French  painter,  born  at 
•Ma..on  in  1590,  was  a  goldfmith's  fon  ;  a  debauched  young 
man,  who,  running  away  trom  his  parents,  went  to  Rome.  As 
_  )ie  was  on  his  journey  thither,  his  money  fell  Ihort ;  when  a 
blind  inan,  who  was  alfo  boimd  for  Rome,  perfuaded  him  to 
Jead  him,  oftermg  tiim  a  Ihare  of  the  alms  he  got  by  begging  on 
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ihc  road.  Pcrrier,  having  no  other  way  to  fubfift,  accepted  of 
his  olicr ;  and  in  this  equipage  arrived  at  Rome,  where  lie  was 
again  very  much  embarralfed  to  find  out  means  to  maintain 
liinirclf,  his  blind  beggar's  alfiilance  cither  failing,  or  not  being 
futhcient  to  fupport  him.  He  was  reduced  to  terrible  ftraits  at 
his  Hrll  arrival  ;  but,  tliat  neceflity  prompting  him  to  recur  10  his 
genius  for  the  pencil,  the  facility  of  this  in  a  little  time  put  him 
in  a  way  to  get  his  bread.  He  acquired  an  eafy  and  agreeable 
manner  of  defigning:  his  tallc  was  fo  good,  that  fLveral  young 
men  addreffed  themfelvcs  to  him  to  mend  their  deli^ns;  and  iii'^ 
own  were  bought  up  by  fome  foreigners,  who  fem  ihem  to  their 
friends,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  fupply  them  with  money. 

In  the  mean  time  Perrier  became  acquainted  with  Lanfianco, 
whofe  manner  he  endeavoured  to  follow,  and  at  la!l  was  able  to 
manage  his  pencil  with  the  fame  eafe  as  he  did  his  crayons. 
Finding  that  he  could  difpatch  a  great  deal  of  bufincfs,  he 
refolved  to  return  to  France  ;  and  itopping  at  Lyons,  he  painted 
the  Carthufians  cloyfter  there.  From  Lyons  he  proceeded  to 
Paris ;  and  having  worked  fome  time  for  Vouet,  who  engrolfcd 
all  the  grand  performances,  he  took  a  fecond  journey  to  Italy, 
where  he  ftayed  ten  years,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1645.  About 
this  time  he  painted  the  gallery  of  the  Hotel  de  la  \''illiere,  and 
drew  feveral  eafel-pieces  for  private  perfons.  He  died  profcllor 
of  the  academy,  in  1655.  He  etched  feveral  things  with  a  great 
deal  of  fpirit,  and  among  others,  the  finell  baflb-relievos  that  are 
in  Rome,  a  hundred  of  the  mod  celebrated  antiquities,  and 
fome  of  Raphael's  works.  He  alfo  engraved,  in  the  chiaro  ohfcurc, 
fome  antiquities,  after  a  manner,  of  which,  it  was  faid,  he  was 
the  firft  inventor  ;  but  Parmegiano  iifed  it  a  long  time  before 
him.  It  confilts  of  two  copper-plates,  whofe  imprellion  is 
made  on  paper  faintly  (tained  :  the  one  plate  is  engraved  after 
the  ufual  way,  an4  that  prints  the  black  ;  and  the  other,  which 
is  the  fccrct,  prints  the  white  [yJ. 

PERRIER  (Charles),  a  French  poet,  nephew  of  Francis, 
was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence.  He  firli  devoted  himfelf  to  Latin 
verfification,  in  which  he  fucceeded  greatly ;  and  he  boafled  of 
having  formed  the  celebrated  Santeuil.  They  quarrelled  after- 
wards from  poetic  jealoufy,  and  made  Menage  the  arbitrator  of 
their  differences  j  who,  however,  decided  in  favour  of  Pcrrier, 
and  did  not  fcruple  to  call  him  "  The  prince  of  Lyric  poets." 
They  afterwards  became  reconciled,  and  there  are  in  Perrier's 
works  feveral  tranflations  of  pieces  from  Santeuil.  Perrier  after- 
wards applied  himfelf  to  French  poetry,  in  which  he  was  not 

[y]  This  invention  has  been  much  tion  by  Mr.  Kent,  who  performed  it  i.i 
'ifnproved  lince,  and  cfpecially  of  late  in  any  two  other  culouri  as  \v,;ll  as  black  and 
England  has  been  carried  to  great  perfec-     wliite. 
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fo  fuccefsful,  though  he  took  Malherbe  for  his  model.  The 
importunity,  and  even  fury,  with  which  this  poet  repeated  his 
verfes  to  all  who  came  near  him,  made  him  infupportable.  One 
day  he  accompanied  Boileau  to  church  ;  and,  during  mafs,  did 
nothing  but  talk  of  an  **  Ode,"  which  he  had  prefented  to  Mef- 
fieurs  of  the  French  academy  for  the  prize  in  1671.  He  com- 
plained of  the  injudice  they  did  him  ;  and,  fcarcely  containing 
himfelf  whilt  the  hod  was  elevated,  fpoke  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  that  '*  they  faid  his  verfes  were  too  Malherbian."  He 
obtained  the  academy-prize  [zj,  however,  two  years  together, 
namely,  in  1681,  and  1682.  C.  Perrierdied  in  1692.  He  was^ 
upon  the  whole,  a  good  kind  of  man  ;  but,  like  the  generality  of 
fecond-rate  poets,  very  affefted,  conceited,  and  felf-fufficient. 
There  are  many  anecdotes  of  him  in  the  **  Menagiana,"  which 
fhew  this:  from  one  we  learn,  that  he  was  very  angry  with 
Bouhours,  for  not  inferting  him  in  the  lift  of  illuftrious  writers^ 
from  whom  that  father  had  I'elefted  his  ♦*  Penfees  Ingenieufes." 
He  complained  of  this  to  Bouhours  himfelf  one  day  in  the  (Ireet, 
as  Bouhours  told  Menage. 

PERRON  (James  Davy  Du),.a  cardinal,  eminent  for  great 
talents  and  learning,  was  defcended  from  ancient  and  noble  fami- 
lies on  both  fides.  His  parents,  having  been  educated  in  the 
principles  of  Calvin,  retired  to  Geneva  ;  and  fettled  afterwards- 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  he  was  born,  Nov.  25,  1556  [a]. 
His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,,  inftrufted  him  till  he 
was  ten  years  of  age,,  and  taught  him  mathematics  and  the  Latin 
tongue.  Young  Perron  feems  afterwards  to  have  built  uport^ 
this  foundation  by  himfelf;  for,  while  his  parents  were  tolfed 
about  from  place  to  place  by  civil  wars  and  perfecutions,  he 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  fludv.  He  learned  by  himfelf  the 
Greek  tongue  and  philofophy,  beginni-ng  that  ftudy  with  the 
logic  of  Ariftotle  :  thence  he  pafied  to  the  orators  and  poets  ;  and 
afterwards  applied  to  the  Hebrew  language,  which  he  attained 
fo  perfedly,  that  he  read  without  points,  and  kdlured  on  it  to 
the  minillers. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  he  was  carried  to  the  court,  which, 
was  then  at  Blois,  where  the  (lates  were  alfembled  in  1576  ;  and; 
introduced  to  the  king,  as  a  prodigy  of  parts  and  learning.  His- 
controverfial  talents  were  very  great,  fo  that  none  durft  difpute 
with  him :  althouiih  he  made  many  challenges  to  thofe  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  attack  him.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Itates,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  mounted  the  chair  in  the  habit  of  a 
cavalier,  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Augudines,  where  he  held 
public  conferences  upon  tlie  fciences.    He  let  himfelf  afterward^ 

[z]  Boileau,  Art.  poet.  iv.  5-, — Sat.  ix.  251. 
(aJ  Du  Piii's  Biblioth.  Eccief.  Aufcuii.  Cent.  17. 
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to  read  the  Stimma  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  cultivated  a 
ftridt  friendfhip  with  Philip  Dcfportes,  abbot  of  Tiron,  who  put 
him  itito  his  own  place  of  reader  to  Henry  III.  He  is  Paid  to 
have  loft  the  favotir  of  this  prince  in  the  following  manner  :  One 
day,  while  the  king  was  at  dinner,  he  made  an  admirable  dif- 
courfc  agaiuft  Aiheilts;  with  which  the  king  was  well  plcafed, 
and  commended  him  much  for  having  proved  the  being  of  a  God 
by  arguments  fo  folid  But  Perron,  whofe  fpirit  of  policy  had 
not  yt^t  pot  the  better  of  his  paflion  for  fhining  or  (hewing  his 
parts,  replied,  that  **  if  his  majefty  would  vouchfafe  him  audi- 
ence, he  would  prove  the  contrary  by  arguments  as  folid  i"  which 
fo  offended  the  king,  that  he  ibrbad  him  to  come  into  his  pre- 
fence. 

Perron  recovered  himfcH,  however,  from  this  fall.  The 
reading  of  St.  Thomas  had  engnged  him  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
fathers,  and  made  him  particularly  acquainted  with  St.  Auftin  ; 
fo  that  he  devoted  himfclf  wholly  to  divinity,  and  refolved  to 
abjure  Calvinifm.  Having  difcovered,  or  rather  pretended  to 
difcover,  many  falfe  quotations  and  weak  reafonings  in  a  "  Trea- 
tife  upon  the  Church,"  written  by  Du  Pleflis  Mornay,  he  in- 
ftru6led  himfelf  thoroughly  in  controverted  points,  and  made 
his  abjuration.  When  he  was  converted  himfelf,  he  laboured 
mightily  in  the  converfion  of  others,  even  before  he  had  embraced 
the  ecclefiaftical  fundtion.  Py  thefe  arts,  and  his  uncommon 
abilities,  he  acquired  great  influence,  and  was  appointed  to  pro- 
nounce the  funeral  oration  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  1587  ^  as 
he  had  done  alfo  that  of  the  poet  Ronfard,  in  1586.  He  wrote, 
fome  time  after,  by  order  of  the  king,  "  A  comparifon  of  moral 
and  theological  Virtues;"  and  two  "  Difcourfes,"  one  upon  the 
foul,  the  other  upon  felf-knowledge,  which  he  pronounced  before 
that  prince.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  HI.  he  retired  to  the 
houfe  of  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and  laboured  more  vigoroufly 
than  ever  in  the  converfion  of  the  Reformed.  He  brought  a 
great  number  of  them  back  to  the  church,  among  whom  was 
Henry  Spnndaniis,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Pamiez  ;  as  this  prelate 
acknowledges,  in  his  dedication  to  cardinal  du  Perron  of  his 
"  Abridgement  of  Baronius's  Annals."  This  converfion  was 
followed  by  feveral  o'hers  ;  and  the  labours  of  Perron  were 
crowned  by  that  of  Henry  IV.  He  went  to  wait  on  that 
prince  w  ith  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  at  the  fiege  of  Rouen  ;  and  fol- 
lowed him  at  Nantes,  where  he  held  a  famous  difpute  with  four 
minifters.  The  king,  afterwards  refolving  to  have  a  conference 
about  religion  with  the  principal  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  fent 
for  Du  Perron  to  al'ilt  in  it ;  but,  as  he  was  yet  only  a  layman, 
he  nominated  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Evreux,  that  he  might  be 
capable  of  fitting  in  it.     He  came  with  the  other  prelates  to 
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St.  Denis,  and  was  fiipiiofcd  to  contribute  more  then  any  otlier 
perlon  to  the  converiioii  ot  tliat  great  prince. 

After  this,  he  was  fcnt  with   M.  d'OlTat  to  Rome,  to  nego- 
tiate Henry's  reconciliation  to  the  holy  fee;   which  at  length  he 
cfFeclcd,  to  the  fatisfacllion  of  the  king,  but  not  of  h  s  fubjc6ls  ; 
that  part  of  them  at  leafi;,  who  were  zealous  for  Gallican  liber- 
ties, and  thought  the  dignity  of  their  king  proftituted  upon  this 
occafion.     Du  Perron  Itaycd  a  whole  year  at  Rome,  and  then 
returned  to  France;  where,  by  fuch  kind  of.  fcrvices  as  have 
already  been  mentioned,  he  advanced  himfelf  to  the  highelt  dig- 
nities.    He  wrote,  and  preached,  and  difputed  againil  the   re- 
formed ;  particularly  againlt  Du  PlelTis  Mornay,  with  whom  he 
had  a.  public  conference,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  at  Fontain- 
bleaii.    The  king  refolved  to  make  him  grand  almoner  of  France, 
to  give  him   the  archbidiopric  of  Sens,  and  wrote  to  Clement 
VIII.  to  obtain  for  him  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  ;  which  that 
pope  conferred  on  him,  in  1604,  with  fmgular  marks  of  elleem, 
Tlic  indifpofition  of  Clement  foon  after  made  the  king  refolve 
to  fend  the  French  cardinals  to  Rome  ;  where  Du  Perron  was  no 
fponer  arrived,  than  he  was  employed  by  the  pope  in  the  con- 
gregations.    He  had  a  great  fliare  in  the  eleflions  of  Leo  X. 
and  Paul  V,     He  aflilted  afterwards  in  the  congregations  upon 
the  fubjedt  of  Grace,  and  in  the  difputes  which  were  agitated 
between  the  Jefuits  and  the  Dominicans  :  and  it  was  principally 
upon  his  advice,  that  the  pope  refolved  to  determine  nothing 
with   refpccl  to  thcfe  quellions.     He  was  fent  a  third  time  to 
Rome,  to  accomn^.odate  the  differences  between  Paul  V.  and  the 
republic  of  Venice.     He  wag  highly  elteemed  by  that  pope,  who 
had   alfo  fuch   an  opinion  of  the  power  of  his  eloquence  and 
addrefs,  that  he  faid  10  thofe  about  him,  "  Let  us  befeech  God 
to  infplre  cardinal  Du  Perron,  for  he  will   perfuade  us  to  do 
whatever  he  pleafes."     The  king  ordered   him  to  be  fome  time 
at  Rome,  to  take  the  charge  of  his  affairs;  but  his  health  not 
permitting  him  to  (lay  long,  he  was  recalled  to  France. 

After  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  which  happened  in  1610,  he 
devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  court  and  fee  of  Rome,  and  pre- 
vented every  meafure  in  France,  which  might  difpleafe  that  power, 
pr  hurt  its  interells.  He  rendered  ufelefs  the  arret  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  againft  the  book  of  cardinal  Bcllarmine;  and 
favoured  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  his  fuperiority  over  a 
council,  in  a  thcfis  maintained  in  1611,  before  the  nuncio.  He 
afterwards"  held  a  provincial  alltmhly,  in  which  he  condemned 
Richer's  book,  '*  concerning  ecclefialUcal  and  civil  authority  :" 
and,  being  at  the  affcmbly  of  Blois,  he  made  an  harangue  tp 
prove,  that  they  oudit  iiot  to  decide  fome  qucftions,  on  account 
pi'  their  being  "points  of  faith.  He  was  one  of  the  prclidents  of 
't.H'c  ;;;icmblv  c(  the  clergy,  which  was  held  at  Rouen  in  1615; 
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A'od  made  Tiarangties  to  the  king  at  the  opening  and  fliutting  of 
that  alTembly,  which  were  much  apphnided.  This  was  the  hift 
Ihining  adion  of  his  life  ;  tor  after  this  he  retired  to  his  houfe 
at  Bagnolet,  and  emphiyed  himfclt  whoMy  in  reviling  and  put- 
ting the  lafl  hand  to  his  works.  He  fet  up  a  printing-houfe 
there,  thai  lie  might  have  tlicni  piiblilhed  correcSlly  ;  and  reviled 
every  Ihcet  himlelf.  He  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  5,  1618,  aged  63. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities;  had  a  lively  and  penetrating 
wit,  and  a  particular  talent  at  making  his  views  appear  reafon- 
able.  He  delivered  himfelt  upon  all  occafions  with  great  clear- 
n-fs,  dignity,  atid  eloquence.  He  had  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  had  Ihidicd  much.  He  was  very  well  verfid  in  antiquity, 
both  ccclefialtical  and  profane;  and  had  read  much  in  the  fatiiers, 
councils,  and  ecclcfialHcal  hi^orians,  of  vviiich  he  knew  how  to 
make  the  bell  uCc  againit  his  adverfaries.  He  was  very  powerful 
in  difpute,  fo  that  the  ablelt  iFiini Iters  were  afraid  of  him  ;  and 
he  always  confounded  thofe  who  had  the  courage  to  engage  with 
him.  He  was  vvarinly  attached  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  Itre- 
nuous  in  defending  its  rights  and  prerogatives;  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  wondered,  that  his  name  has  never  been  held  in  high 
honour  among  thofe  of  his  C(>tjntr}'raen  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  Itand  up  for  the  Gallican  liberties. 

The  works  of  Dii  Perron,  the  grcatell  part  of  which  had  been 
printed  feparately  in  his  life-time,  were  colled:ed  after  his  death, 
and  publilhtd  at  Paris,  1620  and  1622,  in  3  vols,  folio.  'I'he 
firft  contain-s  his  great  "  Treatife  upon  the  Eucharilt,"  againit 
that  of  Dii  Plellis  Mornay.  The  fecond,  his  ^*  Reply  to  the 
Anfwer  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain."  The  following  was 
the  occalion  of  that  work  :  James  I.  of  England  lent  to  Henrv 
IV.  of  France  a  book,  which  he  had  written  himfelf,  concerning 
differences  in  religion.  Henry  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Du  Per- 
ron's brother,  who  informed  his  majefty,  from  v/hat  the  cardinal 
had  obferved  to  him,  that  there  were  many  palfages  in  tliat  book, 
in  which  the  king  of  England  feemed  to  come  near  the  Catho- 
lics; and  that  it  might  be  proper  to  fend  fomeable  perfon,  with 
a  view  of  bringing  him  en'irely  over.  Henrv,  taking  'lie  advice 
of  his  prelates  in  this  alTair,  caufed  it  to  be  propofed  to  the  king 
of  England,  whether  or  no  he  would  take  it  in  gooxl  part  xo 
have  the  cardinal  Du  Perron  fent  to  him  ?  Avho  returned  for 
anfwer,  that  he  (hould  be  well  pleafed  to  confer  with  him,  but 
for  reafons  of  Itate  could  not  do  it.  f  faac  Cafaubon,  however,  a 
moderate  perfon  among  the  reforincd,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  feveral  conferences  with  Du  Perron  al>uut  religion,  and  who 
feemed  much  inclined  to  a  rc-union,  was  prevailed  on  to  take  a 
voyage  into  England  ;  where  he  fpoke  advantagcoiifly  of  i)ii 
Perron  to  the  king,  and  prefented  fome  pieces  of  poetry  to  him, 
which  the  cardinal  had  put  into  his  hands.     The  king  received 
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them  kindly,  and  exprelTed  n^uch  edeem  for  the  author ;  which 
Cafaubon  noticing  to  Du  Perron,  he  returned  a  letter  of  civility 
and  thanks  to  his  Britannic  majefly  ;  in  which  he  told  him,  that, 
**  except  the  fole  title  of  Catholic,  he  could  find  nothing  wanting 
in  his  majefty,  that  was  necelfary  to  make  a  mod:  perfe6l  and 
accompli  (lied  prince."  The  king  replied,  that,  "  believing  all 
things  which  the  ancients  had  unanimoully  thought  neceilary  to 
falvation,  the  title  of  Catholic  could  not  be  denied  him."  Ca- 
faubon having  fent  this  anfwer  to  Du  Perron,  he  made  a  reply 
to, it  in  a  letter,  dated  the  15th  of  July,  161 1,  in  which  he  lets 
forth  the  reafons,  that  obliged  him  to  refufe  the  name  of  Catholic 
to  his  Britannic  maje(!y.  Cafaubon  fent  him  a  writing  by  way 
of  anfwer,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  all  the  articles  of  his 
letter;  to  which  the  cardinal  made  a  large  reply,  which  coiiili- 
tutes  the  bulk  of  the  fecond  volume  of  his  works.  The  third, 
contains  his  mifcellaneous  pieces  ;  among  which  are,  *'  A£ls  of 
the  Conference  held  at  Fontalnbleau  againft  Du  Pledis  Mor^ 
nay;"  moral  and  religious  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe,  orations, 
diff  rtations,  tranflations,  and  letters. 

There  was  a  fourth  volume  of  his  embaflies  and  negotiations, 
colleiled  by  Ca^far  de  Ligni,  his  fecrctary,  and  printed  at  Paris 
in  1623,  folio:  but  thefe  are  fuppofed  not  to  have  done  him 
much  honour,  as  not  (hewing  that  profoimd  reach  and  infight 
into  things,  without  which  no  one  can  be  an  able  negotiator. 
There  were  alfo  publifhed  afterwards,  under  his  name,  "  Per- 
Toniana,"  which,  like  moft  of  the  ana,  is  a  colle6lion  of  pueril- 
ities and  impertinences. 

PERROT  (Nicolas),  fieur  d'ABLANCOURT,  a  fine  ge- 
nius of  France,  was  born  at  Chalons,  April  5,  1606  [bJ.  He 
fprung  from  a  family  which  had  been  illuitrious  in  the  law,  and 
the  greateft  care  was  bedowed  on  his  education.  His  father 
Paul  Perrot,  who  was  a  Proteftant,  and  famous  for  his  writings, 
fent  hira  to  purfue  his  ftudies  in  the  college  of  Sedan  ;  where  he 
made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs,  that,  at  thirteen,  he  had  gone  through 
the  claflics.  He  was  then  taken  home,  and  had  an  able  mafler 
provided,  not  only  to  go  over  his  whole  courfe  of  ftudy  with  him 
again,  but  alfo  to  give  him  fome  tindure  of  philofophy.  After 
having  continued  in  this  way  about  three  years,  he  was  fent  to 
Paris,  where  he  fludied  the  law  five  or  lix  months,  and  was 
afterwards  admitted  advocate  of  parliament ;  but  foon  conceived 
a  difguft  to  the  law.  At  twenty,  he  abjured  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion ;  and  foon  after  diftinguifhcd  himfelf  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  by  writing  a  preface  to  the  "  Honnete  Femme,"  for  his 
friend  father  Du  Bofc.     Scarcely  was  this  preface,  which  is  a 

[b]  Bjyle's  DIft.  Ablancourt's  Life  in  tonic  zi.  of  Fatru's  Works,  Dutch  edition, 
1692. 
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marter-piece  in  the  French  language,  publifhed,  but  he  felt  a 
defire  to  return  to  the  religion  he  had  quitted.  He  was  then  27; 
and,  that  he  might  not  do  any  thing  raOily,  he  firfl:  began  to 
fludy  philofophy,  and  afterwards  divinity.  He  paflTed  near  three 
years  in  this  manner,  without  hinting  his  defign  to  any  perfon  ; 
then  fet  out  from  Paris  to  Champagne,  where  he  abjured  popery; 
and  very  foon  after  went  to  Holland,  till  the  clamour  occafioned 
by  his  quitting  that  religion  was  over.  He  was  near  a  year  in 
Leyden,  where  he  learned  Hebrew,  and  contradled  a  friendfhip 
with  Salmafius.  Froiii  Holland  he  went  to  England ;  therx 
returned  to  Paris  ;  and,  after  palling  fome  weeks  with  M.  Patru, 
took  an  apartment  near  the  Luxembourg.  He  pafled  his  days 
very  agreeably  ;  and  though  he  devoted  the  greateft  part  of  his 
leifure  to  books,  ufed  to  fee  company,  and  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  learned  in  Paris.  In  1637,  he  \vas  admitted  a  member  of 
the  French  academy,  and  foon  after  undertook  a  tranflation  of 
Tacitus.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Paris,  on  account  of  the  wars  ;  and  therefore  retired  to  his  eftate, 
called  Ablancourt,  where  he  lived  till  his  death.  He  died  Nov. 
17,  1664,  of  the  gravel,  with  which  he  had  been  afflidted  all 
his  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs,  imagination,  judgement, 
and  learning,  and  equal  to  the  produdtion  of  any  work  ;  yet  we 
have  no  original  pieces  of  his,  excepting  the  "  Preface"  above 
mentioned,  *'  A  Difcourf-  upon  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul," 
and  a  few  letters  to  Patin.  But  he  made  French  tranflations  of 
many  ancient  writers  with  great  elegance,  purity,  and  chaftenefs 
of  ftyle  [c]  ;  though,  like  a  man  of  genius,  not  without  taking 
too  great  liberties,  by  deviating  as  often  from  the  fenfe  of  his 
original,  as  he  thought  he  could  improve  upon  it.  Tacitus, 
i,uci an,  Casfar,  Thucydides,  Arrian,  are  among  the  authors  he 
tranflated.  When  he  was  afked,  why  he  chofe  to  be  a  tranf- 
jator,  rather  than  an  author,  he  anfwered,  that  "  he  was  neither 
a  divine  nor  lawyer,  and  confequently  not  qualified  to  compofe 
pleadings  or  fermons  ;  that  the  world  was  filled  with  treatifes 
on  politics;  that  all  difcourfes  on  morality  were  only  fo  many 
repetitions  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca  ;  and  that,  to  ferve  one's 
Country,  a  man  ought  rather  t^  rranllate  valuable  authors,  than 
to  write  new  books,  which  feldom  publifh  any  thing  new." 
The  minilter  Colbert,  judging  him  very  capable  of  writing  the 
**  Hi(tory  of  Louis  XIV."  recommended  him  to  that  monarch  ; 
who  however,  upon  being  informed  that  Perrot  was  a  Protcilant, 
faid,  that  "  he  would  not  have  an  hirtorian  of  a  religion  diffe- 
rent from  his  own."  He  had  a  mod  delightful  and  in(lru£llve 
way  of  converfing  [dJ,  and  ufed  to  throw  out  fo  many  valua- 

[c]  Baillet's  Jugemens  des  Sjavans.  [d]  Vide  Menagiana. 
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ble  things,  that  PcllilTon   faid,  *'  is  was  pity  a  clerk  was  not' 
always  ftanding  by  him,  to  write  down  all  he  fpoke." 

PERRY  (JoHv),  captain,  a  celebrated  engineerrt-:],  refided 
many  years  in  Ruflia,  having  been  recommended  to  the  czar  Peter 
while  in  England,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  ferving  him  f)n  feveral 
occafions,  relating  to  his  new  defign  of  eftabliniing  a  ficet,  mak- 
ing his  rivers  navigable,  &:c.  He  was  taken  into  his  fervice  at 
a  falary  of  300I.  per  annum,  with  travelling  charges,  and  fiib- 
liflence  money,  on  whatever  fervice  he  (hould  be  employed  ; 
befides  a  further  reward  to  his  fatisfaftion,  at  the  conclufion  of 
any  work  he  ihould  finifh.  After  fome  converfation  with  the 
czar  himfelf,  particularly  towards  making  a  communication 
between  the  rivers  Volga  and  Don,  he  was  employed  on  this 
work  three  fummers  fuccellively  ;  but  not  being  properly  fup- 
plied  with  men,  partly  on  account  of  the  ill  fuccels  of  the  czar 
againft  the.  Swedes  at  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  partly  by  the 
difcouragement  of  the  governor  of  Altracan,  he  was  ordered  at 
the  end  of  1707  to  Hop,  and  next  year  employed  in  refitting  the 
Ihips  at  Veronife,  and  1709  in  making  the  river  of  that  name 
navigable.  After  repeated  difappointments,  and  frnitlefs  appli- 
cations for  his  falary,  he  at  lalt  quitted  the  kingdom,  under  the 
protection  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  the  Englilh  ambailador,  in  1712. 
Sec  his  Narrative  in  the  Preface  to  *'  The  State  of  Ruilia," 
In  1721  he  VN-us  employed  in  flopping,  with  fuccefs,  the  breach 
at  Dagenham,  wherein  feveral  other  undertakers  had  failed  ; 
and  the  fame  vear  about  the  harbour  at  Dublin,  to  the  objecRlons 
againft  which  he  then  publiihedan  **  Anfwer."  He  was  author 
of  "  The  State  of  Rnilia,  17 16,"  8vo,  and  **  An  Account  of  the. 
Hopping  of  Dagenham  Breach,  1721,"  8vo;   and  died  Feb.  11,- 

1733- 

PERSIUS  (''AtTi.us  Flaccus),  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  wlio 

■wrote  fatires  under  the  reign  of  Nero]  f!,  was  born  at  Vola- 
terra:;  in  Hetruria,  in  the  22d  year  of  Tiberius's  reign.  He  was 
a  Roman  knight,  and  allied  to  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  ;  to  the 
famous  Arria  in  particular,  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Pxtus  Thra- 
fea.  He  continued  at  Volatcrrac  till  he  was  twelve  years  old  ; 
and  was  then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  purfued  his  Itudies 
under  Palaemon  the  grammarian,  and  Virginius  Flaccus  the  rhe- 
torician. He  afterwards,  at  lixteen,  applied  himfelf  to  philo- 
fophy  under  Cornutus,  a  Stoic,  who  entertained  fo  great  a  love 
for  him,  that  there  \\as  ever  after  a  molt  iiitimate  friendship 
between  them.  Pcrfuis  has  immortalized  that  friendlhip  in  his 
fifth  Satire,  and  his  thankfuhiefs  for  the  good  offices  of  his 
friend ;  which  he  ihcwed  itill  farther  by  his  will,  in  which  he 

[e]  Hifiory  of  the  Spaljing  Society. 

[f]  Pcrlii  yiti  a  Suctunio.  Baylc's  Dift.  Persivs. 
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left  him  his  library,  artel  a  great  deal  of  money :  birt  Cornutus, 
like   a  true  philofophcr,  who  knew  how  to  praftife  vvliat  he 
taught,  accepted  only  the  books,  and  left  the  money  to  the  heirs. 
He  advifed  the  mother  of  his  friend  to  fiipprefs  fome  pieces  of 
poetry  which  he  had  mad.-  in  his  youth  ;  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  they  would  not  anfwer  the  great  reputation  of  thofe  which 
had  been   publiflicd:   among  which  w^as  "  A   Panegyric  upon 
the  illuftrious  Arria,"     Perfius  ftudicd  with  Lucan  under  Corv 
nutus,  and  was  highly  admired  by  him  ;  and  at  len^tli  became 
acquainted  with  Senca,  but  could  never  rightly  relifh  him.     He 
was  a  very  cxcellLiU  man  ;  a  good  friend,  a  good  fon,  a  go  'd 
brother,  and  a  good  relaii  n.     He  was  very  beautiful,  yet  very 
chafte  ;  fober,  meek,  and  modell :  which  flicws  how  wrong  it 
is  to  judge  of  a  man's  morals  by  his  writings  ;  for  the  fatires  of 
Perfius  are  not  only  licentious,  but  fharp  and  full  of  bitternefs. 
He  wrote  but  feldom  ,  and  it  was  fome  time  brfore  he  applied 
himfelt'  regularly  to  it.     It  was  the  reading  Lucilius's  tenth  book 
which  put  him  upon  writing  fatires;  in  which   he  inveighed  fo 
particularly  againll  bad  poets,  that  he  is  fuppofed  not  to  have 
fpared  even  Nero  himfelf.      It  is  difficult  however  to  point  out, 
as  fome  commentators  iiave  attempted,  where  he  glances  at  that 
emperor ;  and  ftill  more  difficult  to  believe,  what  has  ufually 
been  fuppofed,  that  the   four  bombaft  lines  in  his  firft  Satire 
were  taken  from  fome  of  Nero  ;  fince  it  is  not  polTible  to  con- 
ceive how  the  fatirid  could  have  efcaped  impuniflicd  for  fo  direil 
a  piece  of  ridicule  on  a  tyrant,  who  was  ol  nothing  more  jea- 
lous than  his  reputation  as  a  poet.     Such  a  fuppolition  is  alfo 
totally  inconfiftent  with  the  excufe  which  has  ever  been  allcdgcd 
for  the  obfcurity  of  this  poet,  namely,  the  rigour   of  Nero's 
domination,  which  made  all  people  afraid.     Baylc  calls  Perfius 
the  Lycophron  of  the  Latins;  but  will  not  allow  the  caufe  juR 
mentioned  to  be  a  fnihcient  excufe  ffir  the  harlhnefs  and  obfcu- 
rity of  his  flyle  :  he  thinks  that  Perfius's  ftyle  and  manner  of 
writing  was   not  affected  in  the   lead:   out  of  policy,  but  was 
formed  out  of  his  nature,  his  genius,  and  manner  of  thinking. 
We  may  add,  that  if  Perfius  really  meant  to  fatirize  Nero,  and 
yet  to  be  obfcure,  he  concerted  a  very  odd  plan  :  for  if  he  meant 
to   be   obfcure  and  unintelligible,    what    mutt   become   of  the 
fatirer   if  he  meant  to  be  ju(t  intelligible  enough,  that  the  em- 
peror might  only  fufpeft  himfelf  to  be  fatirized,  this  vvas  at  lead 
as  bad  as  open,  and  avowed  ridicule  ;  and  might  pofTibly  create 
even  a  Itrongcr  difpleafure,  from  that  principle  in  human  nature, 
which  inakes  us  prone  to  fufpeft  more  than  is  meant. 

Perfius  was  of  a  weak  conftitution,  and  troubled  with  a  bad 
ftomach  ;  of  which  he  died  in  his  30th  year.  Six  of  his  fatires 
remain,  in  their  judgements  of  which  the  critics  have  been  much 
tjiyided.     As  a  poet,    he  is   certainly  inferior  to  Horace  and 
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Juvenal ;  and  all  the  labours  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who  has  written 
a  moil  learned  and  elaborate  commentary  upon  him,  cannot 
make  him  equal  to  either  of  them  as  a  fatirift,  though  in  virtue 
and  learning  he  exceeded  both.  He  was  a  profeiTed  imitator  of 
Horace,  yet  had  little  of  Horace's  wit,  eafe,  and  talent  at  ridi- 
cule. Wit  was  not  Perfius's  province  :  v/hich  he  feems  to  have 
known,  for  he  feldom  aims  at  it ;  and  when  he  docs,  is  far  from 
being  happy  in  it.  His  ftvle  is  grand,  figurative,  poetical,  and 
fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Stoic  philofophy :  and  hence  he 
fhines  moft  in  recommending  virtue  and  integrity:  here  it  is 
that  fatire  becomes  him.  He  was  too  grave  to  court  the  Mufes 
with  fuccefs:  but  he  had  a  great  foul,  Aifceptible  of  noble  fenti- 
ments,  which  give  a  grace  even  to  indifferent  poetry.  His  con- 
temporaries thought  highly  of  him.  Qi^iintilian  allows,  that 
Perfius  [g],  although  he  wrote  but  one  book  of  fatires,  acquired 
a  great  deal  of  true  glory,  **  Multum  et  veriE  glorias  quamvis 
uno  libro  Perfius  meruit :"  and  Martial  fays  [h]  much  the  fame 
thing:  *'  Saspius  in  libro  memoratur  Periius  uno,"  &i.c. 

The  beft  edition  of  this  poet  is  that  of  London,  1647,  8vo, 
with  **  Cafaubon 's  Commentary."  He  is  ufually  to  be  found 
in  the  editions  of  Juvenal :  but  neither  of  them  have  had  that 
critical  labour  beftowed  upon  them,  which  they  well  deferve, 
and  which  has  fallen  to  the  (hare  of  much  inferior  authors. 

PERUGINO  (PiETRo),  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  the 
mafler  of  Raphael,  was  born  in  1446,  at  Perugia,  whence  he 
took  the  name  that  has  totally  obliterated  his  family  appella- 
tion. His  parents  were  poor,  but,  being  defirous  to  put  him  in 
a  way  of  fupporting  hinnf-lfj  placed  him  with  a  painter,  under 
whom  he  imbibed  at  leaii  a  llrong  enthufiafm  for  his  art,  and 
defire  to  excel  in  it.  His  application  to  ftudy  Avas  intenfe,  and 
when  he  had  made  a  futficieut  progrefs,  he  went  to  Florence, 
and  became  a  difciple  of  Andrea  Verocchio.  From  this  painter 
be  acquired  a  graceful  mode  of  defigning  heads,  particularly 
thofe  of  his  female  figjires.  He  rofe  by  ilegree  to  confiderable 
eminence,  ar.d  was  employed  bv  Sixtus  IV.  to  paint  fcveral 
pieces  for  his  chapel  at  Rome.  Great  as  his  talents  were,  he 
was  unfortunately  infe^led  with  the  vice  of  covetoufnefs.  It 
was  from  this  caufe  that,  when  he  returned  to  Florence,  he 
quarrelled  with  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  and  behaved  fo  ill, 
that  the  Florentines,  being  enraged  againrt  him,  drove  him  from 
their  city  :  on  which  he  returned  to  his  native  Perugia.  The 
fame  foible  proved  accidentally  the  caufe  of  his  death;  for,  having 
iaccumulated  fome  money,  which  he  was  very  anxious  not  to 
lofe,  he  always  carried  it  about  him.  He  continued  this  prac- 
tice till  fome  thief  robbed  him  of  his  treafure,  and,  the  grief  for 

[g]  Inftlt  Orat.  lib.  x.  [h]  Epigr.  29.  lib.  iv. 
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hi  J.  lofs  being  too  feverc  tor  hisftrength,  he  died  in  1524,  at  the 
age  ot  78. 

His  touch  was  li^ht,  and  his  pi£lures  highly  finifhed  ;  but  his 
manner  was  Itiif  and  dry,  and  his  outline  was  frequently  incor- 
red.  His  mod  capital  painting  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Perugia.  It  is  an  altar-piece,  the  fubjed  of  which  is  the  afcen- 
fion  of  Chrill.  The  difciples  are  there  reprefented  in  various  at- 
titudes, but  all  directing  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  looking  after 
the  Lord,  who  is  fuppofcd  to  have  afcended. 

PERUZZI  (Baldassare),  a  painter  of  hiftory  and  archi- 
tc(5lure,  was  born  either  at  Volterra  or  Siena,  but  more  probably 
the  former,  in  1481.  His  father  certainly  fettled  afterwards 
at  Siena,  where  the  fon  commenced  his  (tudies  as  a  painter. 
When  he  had  gained  a  competent  degree  of  icnowledge,  he 
copied  the  works  of  the  beft  makers,  with  a  diligence  and  fuc- 
cefs  that  were  equally  extraordinary.  From  Siena  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  pope  Alexander  VI,. 
Julius  II,  and  Leo  X,  in  their  palaces,  and  in  feveral  chapels 
and  convents.  He  was  particularly  fuccefsful  in  painting  archi- 
tedure,  and  fo  completely  underftood  the  principles  of  Chiara 
Ofcuro,  and  of  perfpeclive,  that  even  Titian  is  faid  to  have  feen 
the  effeds  with  furprife,  being  hardly  able  to  believe  that  what 
he  faw  was  the  work  of  the  pencil,  and  not  real  architedure. 
His  ufual  fubjeds  were  ftreets,  palaces,  corridors,  porticoes, 
and  the  infides  of  magnificent  apartments,  which  he  reprefented 
with  a  truth  that  produced  an  abfolute  deception.  He  received 
fome  inftrudtions  from  Bramante,  the  architedl  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  was  himfelf  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  forming  defigns  and 
models  for  that  building.  He  was  unfortunately  in  Rome  when: 
it  was  facked  by  the  army  of  Charles  V,  in  1527,  and  was  made 
a  prifoner,  bat  obtained  his  liberty  by  painting  a  portrait  of  the 
conltable  de  Bourbon.  Peruzzi  died  in  1556,  very  poor,  though 
he  had  been  always  in  great  employment.  T.  hey  w  ho  were 
indebted  to  him  were  not  always  very  ready  to  pay,  and  he  was 
too  modeft  to  demand  his  right,  by  which  means  he  loit  a  great 
part  of  what  he  had  fairly  earned. 

PESSELIER  (Charles  Stephen),  member  of  the  acade- 
mies of  Nancy,  of  Amiens,  of  Rouen,  and  Angers,  was  born 
at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July,  1712,  of  a  reputable  family  [i]^ 
In  his  early  youth  his  progrefs  in  his  ftudies  was  rapid.  His 
alliduous  application,  his  lively  genius,  and  mild  demeanour, 
conciliated  the  efteem  of  his  mailer,  and  gained  the  friendihip  of 
his  juvenile  companions.  His  tafte  for  poetry  was  apparent  at 
a  very  early  period  ;  but  the  defigns  of  his  parents  for  the 
advancement  of  his  fortune  would  not   permit   him  to  refign 


[i]  Eloge  dc  M.  Peflelier  gar  M.  Caftelhon. 
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himfclf  entirely  to  his  favourite  purfuits,  and  he  facrifrced  in 
Ibme  degree  his  propenfity  to  their  wilhes.  He  was  placed 
under  M.  RoUand  an  advocate,  and  conitantly  attended  to  the 
regular  difcharge  of  bufinefs.  His  leifure  hours  were  devoted 
to  the  Miifc,  and  he  gave  up  that  time  to  poetry,  which  by  many 
at  his  age  is  facrificcd  to  pleafiire.  In  1738  his  "  Ecolc  du 
Temps,"  a  Comedy,  in  veife,  was  reprefented  with  applaufe  on 
the  Italian  theatre.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  M.  RoUand,  he  produced  in  the  following  year  at 
tine  French  theatre  his  "  Efope  an  Parualfe,"  a  Comedy  in  verfe. 
The  reputation  of  the  young  poet  and  his  charadler  for  probity 
recommended  him  to  M.  Lallemand  of  Bety,  a  farmer  general, 
who  was  at  that  time  forming  a  fyftem  of  finance,  and  who 
felicitated  himfelf  in  procuring  fuch  an  afliliant,  and  in  attach- 
ing him  to  his  intcrcll:.  The  occupations  incident  to  this  new 
department  were  probably  the  caufes  which  prevented  Peilelier 
from  producing  any  other  pieces  for  the  ftagc.  Poetry  was, 
however,  itill  the  amufcmcnt  of  the  time  that  could  be  fpared 
from  bulinefs.  In  1748,  he  publiflicd  his  fables,  and  among 
his  dramatic  works  appears  a  Comedy  **  La  Mafcarade  du  Par- 
nalfe,"  in  verfe,  and  in  one  acl,  which  was  never  performed. 

His  attachment  to  poetry  could  not  prevent  him  from  dedi- 
cating fume  of  the  moments  that  could  be  fpared  from  the 
labours  of  finance,  to  the  elucidation  of  that  fcience.  Accord- 
ingly he  publiihed  the  profpe6lus  of  a  work  upon  that  fubje<S. 
This  publication,  exhibiting  in  one  view  a  pcrfe6l  knowledge 
and  extenfive  profpe6ts,  for  the  improvement  of  that  neceifary 
refource,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  miniftry,  who  eltablilhed 
an  office  for  promoting  the  plan,  and  placed  the  author  at  the 
head  ot  it  with  appointment?  proportioned  to  his  talents,  and  the 
importance  of  his  labours,  'i  lie  views  of  Pclfeller  now  cxtendetl 
further  than  the  operations  of  finance.  He  undertook  a  trcatifc 
on  the  cullomary  laws  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  however  only 
the  preliminary  difcourfe  appeared.  Soon  afterwards  he  pub- 
I'iflied  his  "  Letters  on  Education,"  in  two  volumes  i2mo. 

Inceffant  application,  and  a  delicate  conftitution,  with  an 
extreme  vivacity  of  fpirits  probably  fliortened  his  life.  His 
health  began  to  decline  ;  but  he  ceafed  not  from  his  diligence. 
.  His  attention  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  office  was  almoll  without 
remifl^ion  ;  till,  overcome  by  fatigue,  he  fell  fick  in  November, 
1762,  languifiied  under  his  diforder  for  fix  months,  and  died 
the  24th  of  April,  1763. 

PETAVIUS  (DioNTSius),  or  Denis  Petau,  a  French 
Jefiiit  of  immcnfe  erudition,  was  of  a  good  family,  and  born  at 
Orleans,  Aug.  the  2iit,  1583.  His  father  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing ^  and,  feeing  flrong  parts  and  a  genius  tor  letters  in  his  Ion, 
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took  all  poflible  means  to  improve  them  to  the  utmoft.  He 
ufcd  to  tell  his  ion,  that  he  ought  to  qualify  himil-lt  io,  as  to 
be  able  to  attack  anil  confound  "  the  giant  of  the  Allophylx* ;" 
meaning  the  redoubtable  Jofeph  Scaliger,  whofc  abilities  and 
learning  were  fuppofed  to  Fiave  done  fuch  fervice  to  the 
reformed.  Young  Petavius  feems  to  have  entered  into  his 
father's  views  ;  tor  he  Itudied  very  intenfely,  and  afterwards 
levelled  much  of  his  erudition  againll  Scaliger.  He  joined  the 
iludy  of  the  mathematics  with  that  of  the  belles  lettres  ;  and 
then  applied  to  a  courfe  of  philofophy,  which  he  began  ia  the 
college  of  Orleans,  and  finilhed  at  Paris.  After  this,  he  main- 
tained thefes  in  Greek,  which  language  was  as  familiar  to  him 
as  Latin ;  and  Latin  he  is  faid  to  have  underftood  better 
than  his  own  native  language,  the  French.  When  he  was 
pretty  well  grown  up,  he  had  free  accefs  to  the  king's  librarv, 
\vhich  he  otten  vifited,  for  the  fake  of  confulting  Latin  and 
CJreek  manufcripts.  Among  other  advantages  which  accom- 
panied his  literary  pnrliiits,  was  the  friendlhip  of  Ifaac  Cafaii- 
bon,  whom  Henry  IV.  called  to  Paris  in  1600.  It  was  at  his 
infligation,  that  Petavius,  young  as  he  was,  undertook  an  edi- 
tion of  '*  The  Works  of  Synefius;"  that  is,  to  correct  the 
Greek  from  the  manufcripts,  to  tranflate  that  part  which  vet 
remained  to  be  tranllated  into  Latin,  and  to  write  notes  upon 
the  whole.  He  was  but  nineteen  when  he  was  made  profelfor 
of  philofophy  in  the  univeriity  of  Bourges  ;  and  he  fpent  the 
two  following  years  in  lludying  the  ancient  philofophers  and 
mathematicians.  In  1604,  when  Morel,  profeifor  of  the  Greek 
tongue  at  Paris,  publifhed  "  The  Works  of  Chryfoflom,"  fome 
part  of  Petavius's  labours  on  Synelius  were  added  to  them: 
Irom  the  title  of  which  we  learn,  that  he  then  Latini/.ed  his 
name  to  Px-tus,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into  Petavius. 
His  (>wn  edition  of  *'  The  Works  of  Synehus"  did  not  appear 
till  1612. 

He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits  in  1605,  and  did 
great  honour  to  it  afterwards  by  his  vafl  and  profotmd  erudi- 
tion. He  became  zealous  for  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  there 
was  no  way  of  ferving  it  more  agreeable  to  his  humour,  than 
that  of  criticizing  and  abufing  its  adverfarics.  Scaliger  was  the 
perfon  againlt  whom  he  was  moll  bitter ;  but  he  did  not 
Ipare  his  triend  Cafaubon,  whenever  he  came  in  his  way. 
Ihcre  is  no  occafion  to  enter  into  a  great  detail  about  a  man, 
whole  whole  life  was  fpent  in  reading  and  writing,  and  per- 
forming the  feveral  offices  of  his  order.  The  hiftory  of  a 
learned  man  is  the  hiilory  of  his  works ;  and,  as  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  Petavius's  writings  are  controveriial  or  doctrinal, 
a  miimte  account  of  them  would  be  dry  and  uninterelting.  He 
had  proceeded  regularly  in  his  Itudies   from  his    infancy :  he 
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began  with  grammar,  then  applied  himfelf  to  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  then  went  to  hlftory,  geography,  and  chronology.  In 
fhort,  he  made  himfelf  an  univerfal  fcholar,  and  a  mafter  in 
almofl  all  languages,  particularly  in  the  Latin,  in  which  he  has 
written  the  principal  part  of  his  numerous  produ6lions,  with 
great  corre£\nefs  and  elegance. 

He  excelled  particularly  in  the  obfcure  fcience  of  chronology. 
The  learned  world  in  general  are  obliged  to  him  for  fome  exa6t 
and  curious  difquilitions  upon  this  fubjeft  :  and,  if  his  zeal  in 
oppofing  Jofeph  Scaliger  had  not  carried  him  fometimes  too 
far,  his  writings  of  this  kind  would  have  been  unexception- 
'able.  In  1633,  he  publifhed  an  excellent  work,  entitled, 
*'  Rationarium  Temporum  :'  it  is  an  abridgement  of  univerfal 
hiftory,  from  the  earliefl:  times  down  to  1632,  digeft;ed  in  a 
chronological  order,  and  fupported  all  the  way  by  references 
to  proper  authorities.  There  is  a  letter  of  Gaifendus  to  Schei- 
ner,  dated  the  13th  of  April,  1632,  in  which  yre  may  fee  a 
chara6ler  of  this  Avork,  much  to  its  credit.  The  words  of 
GalTendus  are  thefe :  *'  Oftendi  tuas  literas  eruditifllm.o  Peta- 
vio,  quicum  bene  divinafti  confuetudinem  mihi  intercedere. 
Offendi  ilium  ad  calcem  pcne  prasclarae  cujufdam  opellas,  cui 
titulum  facit  Rationarium  Chronologicnm.  Volumen  erit  fatis 
juftum  in  i2mo,  quo  major  lux  hiftoris  nulla.  Sic  enim  vir 
magnus  Chronologum  agit,  fidem  ubique  fibi  faciens,  et  cha- 
radleres  temporum  infignes  pallim  inferens,  ut  tamen  quafl 
feriem  texat  univerfas  hiftoria^  [k]."  It  went  through  feveral 
editions:  many  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to 
it,  both  by  Petavius  himfelf,  and  by  Perizonius  and  others  after 
his  death  :  and  Le  Clerc  published  an  abridgement  of  it,  as  far 
down  as  to  800,  under  the  title  of,  "  Compendium  Hiftoriae 
Univerfalis,"  in  1697,  i2mo. 

This  celebrated  father,  after  a  life  of  labour,  died  at  Paris, 
Dec.  II,  1652,  aged  69.  He  was,  in  the  opinion  of  GaflTen- 
dus  [l],  the  mod  confummate  fcholar  the  Jefuits  ever  had  ;  and 
indeed  we  cannot  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  firll 
fcholars  of  any  order,  while  we  confider  him  waging  war,  as 
he  did  frequently  with  fuccefs,  againfl  Scaliger,  Salmafius,  and 
other  chiefs  in  the  republic  of  letters.  His  judgement,  as  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  was  inferior  to  his  learning  ;  and  his  con- 
troverfial  writings  aie  full  of  that  fournefs  and  fpleen,  which 
appears  fo  manifeftly  in  all  the  reprefentations  of  his  counte- 
nance. Bayle  has  obferved,  that  Petavius  did  the  Socinians 
great  fervice,  though  unawares,  and  againft  his  intentions;  and 
upon  this  occafion  quotes  the  following  palfage  from  the  "  Let- 
tres  Clioifies"  of  Mr.  Simon :  "  If  there  be  any  thing  to  cenfure 

[k]  CaJSiendi  Opera,  vol.  vi,  £l]  In  vit.  Perefchii, 
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in  Petavlus's  works,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  fecond  tome  of  his 
*  Dogmata  Theologica,'  in  which  he  feems  to  favour  the 
Arians.  It  is  true,  that  he  foftcned  thofe  pad'agcs  in  his  pre- 
face ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  work  continues  entire,  and  the 
preface,  which  is  an  excellent  piece,  came  afterwards,  it  has 
not  entirely  prevented  the  harm  which  that  book  is  like  to  do 
at  this  time,  when  the  new  Unitarians  boaft,  that  father  Pcta- 
vius  declared  for  them."  The  affair  was  this  :  The  Jefuit's 
original  deiign,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  "  Dogmata  Theo- 
logica," was,  to  rcprefent  ingcnuouily  the  do£lrine  of  the  three 
fir(t  centuries.  Having  no  particular  fyflem  to  defend,  he  did 
not  difguife  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  ;  but  acknowledged  that 
fome  of  them  entertained  falfe  and  abfurd  notions  concerning 
the  myftery  of  the  Three  Perfons.  Being  admoniihed  of  this, 
and  perceiving  that  evil  confequences  might  arife  from  it, 
which  he  had  not  forefeen,  he  wrote  his  **  Preface  ;"  in  which 
he  laboured  folely  to  affert  the  orthodoxy  of  the  fathers,  and 
thus  was  forced,  in  fome  meafurc,  to  contradidl  what  he  had 
advanced  in  the  "  Dogmata."  This  was  a  hard  trial  ;  but  in 
controverfial  points,  on  obfcure  fubje61:s,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
writer  to  be  fo  cautious,  as  not  to  give  fome  advantage  to  his 
adverfaries. 

PETER  THE  Great,  czar  of  Ruflia,  who  civilized  that 
nation,  and  raifed  it  from  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  to  polite- 
nefs,  knowledge,  and  power,  was  a  man  of  fo  wonderful  a  coni- 
pofition  and  charafler,  that  the  hiftory  of  his  life  and  aftions, 
recent  as  it  is,  feems  to  carry  with  it  much  of  that  romantic 
air  which  runs  through  the  hiltory  of  Thefeus  and  other  ancient 
heroes. 

Peter  was  born  the  30th  of  May,  1672  [m],  and  was  fon  of 
the  Czar  Alexis  Michaelowitz  by  a  fecond  wife.  Alexis  dying 
in  1672,  Feodor,  or  Theodore,  his  eldell  fon  by  his  firrt  wife, 
fuccceded  to  the  throne,  and  died  in  1682.  Upon  his  deceafe, 
Peter,  though  but  ten  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  czar,  to  the 
exclufion  ot  John  his  elder  brother,  who  was  of  a  weak  body, 
and  a  w^eaker  mind.  The  ftrelitzes,  who  were  the  eftablifhed 
guard  of  the  czars,  as  the  janifaries  are  of  the  grand  feigniors, 
made  an  infurreftion  in  favour  of  John  ;  and  this  they  did  at 
the  instigation  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  who,  being  own  fifter  to 
John,  hoped,  perhaps,  to  be  fole  regent,  fince  John  was  inca- 
pable of  ading;  but  certainly  to  enjoy  a  greater  Ihare  of  autho- 
rity under  John,  than  if  the  power  was  lodged  folely  in  her 
half-brother  Peter.  However,  to  put  an  end  to  this  civil  tumult, 
the  matter  was  at  laft  compromifed ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that 

[m]  Voltaire's  Hift.  of  Peter  the  Great.  Gen.  Dift.  Elog.  on  his  Imperial  Majefly 
Peter  I.  Czar  «f  Ruflia,  by  M.  d«  FontcncUe 
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the  two  brothers  fhoiild  jointly  lliare  the  imperial  dignit)-.  The 
Ruffian  education  was  at  that  time,  like  the  country,  bar^baroui^^ 
fo  that  Peter  had  no  advantages  ;  and  further,  the  princefs 
Sophia,  who,  with  great  parts,  was  a  ladv  of  great  ambition 
and  intrigue,  took  all  imaginable  pains,,  and  ufed  all  the  means 
fhe  could,  to  flifle  his  natural  defire  of  knowledge,  to  depra\'r 
and  corrupt  his  mind,  and  to  debafy  and  enervate  him  with 
pleafures.  Neverthclefs,  his  abliorrence  of  pageantry,  and  Icve 
of  military  exercifcs,  difcovercd  itfelf  in  his  tendered  years; 
and,  to  gratify  tiiis  inclination,  he  formed  a  company  of  hftr 
men,  commanded  by  foreign  officers,  and  cloihed  and  exerci fed 
after  the  German  manner.  He  entered  himfelf  among  them 
in  the  lowefl  poll,  and  performed  the  duties  of  it  with  the 
atmoft  diligence.  He  ordered  them  entirely  to  forget  that  he 
was  Gzar,.  and  paid  the  ittmo't  deference  and  fubmillion  to  the 
commanding  officers.  He  fed  upon  his  pay  only,  and  lay  in  a 
tent  in  the  rear  of  his  companv..  Ke  was  fome  time  after 
raifed  to  ha  a  ferjeant,  but  onlv  as  he  was  intitled  to  it  by  liiv 
merit ;  for  he  would  have  pKniflied  his  foldiers,  had  they  dif- 
covered  the  lead  partiality  in  his  favour  :- and  he  never  rofc: 
olherwife,  than  as  a  foldier  of  fortune.-  The  (frelilzes  looked 
upon  all  this  no  otherwife,  than  as  the  amufement  of  a  young 
prince:  bat  the  czar,  who  law  thev  were  too  formidable.,  and 
entirely  in  the  interefl  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  had  fecretly  a 
defign  of  crufliing  them  ;  wjiich  he  wifely  thought  coultf  not 
be  better  efFeiSfcd,  than  by  fecuring  to  himfelf  a  body  of  troops, 
more  ifricfly  difciplined,  and  on  Avhofe  fidelity  he  could  more 
fully  rely. 

At  the  faine  time,  he  had  another  projciff  in  view,  of  vaft 
importance,,  and  moll  difhcult  execution.  The  fight  of  a  fmall 
Dutch-  velfel,  which  he  had  met  with  on  a  lake,  where  it  lay 
nfelefs  and  negledlcd,  made  a  Avondcrful  imprellion  on  his 
mind,  and  he  conceived  thoughts  of  forming  a  navy  ;  a  defign. 
which  probably  then  feemed  next  to  impoffible,  even  to  himielT 
[n].  His  firfl:  care  was  to  get  Hollanders  to  build  fome  fmall 
vellels  at  Mofcow,  and  afterwards  four  frigates,  of  four  guns 
each,  on  the  lake  of  Fereflave.  He  h;id  already  taught  thein  to 
combat  one  another;,  and  in  order  to  inffruc^i  himfelf  in  naval 
affairs,  he  paiTed  two  fummcrs  ftjcceiTively  on  board  Englifh  or 
Dutch  fliips,  which  fet  out  from  Archangel.  In  1696,  the  czar 
John  died,  and  Peter  became  fole  mafter  of  the  empire.  He 
began  his  reign,  with  the  fiege  of  Afoph,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  but  did  not  take  it  till  1697.     He  had  already  fcnt 

[n]   See    "  An   Account   of  the  Rife  czar  Peter  himfelf,    and    printed   in   the 

and  Naval  Power  of  Rufiia,  or,  the  St. ay  fccond  volume  of  "  The  Prcfent  St.ue  inA 

of  the  little  Boat  which  g.ive  Rife  to  tiic  Regul.itions  of   the  Church,  of  RujTia." 
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for  Wnetians,  to  build  gallies  on  the  river  Don,  which  might 
flint  np  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  prevent  the  Turks  from 
relieving  the  place.  This  gave  him  a  llrongcr  idea  than  ever, 
of  the  importance  and  necelfity  of  a  naval  force  ;  yet  he  could 
have  none  but  foreign  ihips,  none  at  lead  but  what  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  foreigners  in  building.  He  was  defirous  of 
furmounting  thel'e  difadvantagcs,  but  the  affairs  he  projefled 
were  of  too  new  and  lingular  a  nature  to  be  fo  much  as  confi- 
dered  in  his  council :  and  indeed  they  were  not  proper  to  be 
comimuiicated.  He  refolved  therefore  fingly  to  manage  this 
hold  undertaking;  whh  which  view,  in  169H,  he  fent  an  em- 
baily  to  Holland,  and  went  himfelf  incognito  in  the  retinue. 
He  entered  himfelf  in  the  India  admiralty-office  at  Ainfterdam 
[o],  caufed  hitnfelf  to  be  inrolled  in  the  lift  of  fhip-car- 
penters  ;  and  worked  in  the  yard  with  greater  affiduity  than 
any  body  there.  His  quality  was  known  to  all  ;  and  they 
ihcwed  him  to  one  another  v/ith  a  fort  of  veneration.  King 
William,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  paid  him  all  the  refpect 
that  was  due  to  his  uncommon  qualities  ;  and  the  cizar's  dif- 
guife  freed  him  from  that  which  was  merely  ceremonious  and 
troublefome.  The  czar  worked  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  in  a 
little  time  to  pafs  for  a  good  carpenter  ;  and  afterwards  ftudied 
the  proportions  of  a  fliip.  He  then  went  into  England ;  where, 
in  four  months,  he  made  himfelf  a  complete  mafter  in  tlie  art 
of  fhip-building,  by  ftudying  the  principles  of  it  mathemati- 
cally, which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  in  Holland. 
In  England  he  met  with  a  fecond  reception  from  king  Wil- 
liam ;  who,  to  make  him  a  prefent  agreeable  to  his  tafte,  and 
which  might  ferve  as  a  model  of  the  art  he  was  fo  very  defirous 
to  learn,  gave  him  a  magnificent  yacht.  He  carried  with  him 
from  England  feveral  Englifh  fhip-buildcrs  and  artificers, 
among  whom  was  one  whofe  name  was  Noy;  but  the  czar 
took  alfo  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  a  mafter-builder,  and  was 
pleafed  to  fubmit  to  the  conditions  of  that  character.  Thus  he 
and  Noy  received  orders  from  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Rullia,  to 
build  each  of  them  a  man  of  war ;  and,  in  compliance  with 
that  order,  the  czar  gave  the  firft  proof  of  his  art.  He  never 
ceafed  to  purfue  it,  but  had  always  a  fliip  upon  the  ftocks ;  and, 
at  his  death,  left  one  of  the  largeft  (hips  in  Europe  half-built. 

During  the  czar's  abfence,  the  princefs  Sophia,  being  uneafy 
imder  her  confinement,  and  meditating  to  regain  that  liberty 
which  flie  had  forfeited  by  former  infurreclions,  found  means 
to  correfpond  with  the  flrelitzes,  who  were  now  quartered  at  a 
diftance  froin  Mofcow,  and  to  inftigatc  them  to  a  third  rebel- 
lion in  her  favour.     '1  he  news  of  this  obliged  him  to  haften 

[0]  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  &c. 
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home:  and,  arriving  at  Mofcow  about  the  end  of  1699,  he' 
executed  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  ringleaders  ;  yet  took  no 
"Other  fatisfadlion  of  his  fifler  the  princefs,  than  by  continuing 
her  confinement  in  the  nunnery,  and  hanging  up  the  prieil, 
who  had  carried  her  letters,  on  a  gallows  before  her  window. 
In  1700,  he  got  together  a  body  of  {landing  forces,,  confiding' 
of  thirty  thoufand  foot ;  and  now  the  vail  proje^  which  he  had 
formed  began  to  difplay  itfelf  in  all  parts.  He  firft  fent  the 
chief  n6bility  of  his  empire  into  foreign  countries,,  to  improve 
themfclves  in  knoivledge  and  learning:  he  opened  his  d;)mi- 
nions,  which  till  then  had  been  fhut  up,  and  invited  all  ftrangers^ 
who  were  capable  of  inftrucling  his  fubjeils  ;  and  he  gave  the 
kindefi  reception  to  all  land  and  fea  officers,  failors,  methema- 
ticians,  architefls,  miners,  workers  in  metals,,  phyficians,  fur-- 
geons,  and  indeed  operators  and  artificers  of  every  kind,  who 
would  fettle  In  his  dominions.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  to  do 
with  a  dull,  heavy,-  untoward  people  ;  fo  that  It  is  no  wonder, 
that  proceedings  fo  new  and  (trange  fhould  raife  many  difcon- 
tents  and  tumults.-  They  did  fo  ^  and  it  was  fometi::ies  a? 
much  as  the  czar  could  do,  to  iHfle  and  fupprefs  them. 

One  very  fingular  reafon,  on  which  thefe  difcontents  were 
grounded,  was,  that  the  Rullians  confidered  grandeur  and  fupe- 
riority,  the  czar's  great  object,  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
power  of  doing  evil.  In  1700,  being  flrengthened  by  an  alli- 
ance with  Auguftus  king  of  Poland,  he  made  war  upon  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  ;  from  continuing  which,  he  was  not  deterred 
by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  firfl:  campaigns  :  for  he  ufed  to  fay,  *'  I 
know  that  my  armies  rfiuft  be  overcome  for  a  great  while  \  but 
even  this  wiil  at  laft  teach  them  to  conquer."'  Afterwards, 
however,  he  gained  confiderable  advantages  in  Livonia  and 
Ingria,  provinces  fubje<fl  to  the  Swedes.  His  acquifitions  here 
were  fo  important,  that  thcv  induced  him  to  build  a  fortrefs, 
"whofe  port,  fituated  on  the  Baltic,  might  be  large  enough  to 
receive  a  fleet ;  and  accordingly,  in  1703,  he  laid  tjie  founda- 
tion of  Peterfburg,  now  one  of  the  ftrongeli  cities  in  Europe, 
which  was  to  him  what  Alexandria  was  to  Alexander.  He 
waged  war  with  the  Swedes  for  feveral  years,  and,  without 
«ver  gaining  any  confiderable  advantage,  was  frequently  molt 
miferably  beat  by  them.  But  firmnefs  of  mind  and  pcrfevcr- 
ance  were  qualities  peculiarly  eminent  in  him  ;  and  therefore 
at  length.  In  1709,  he  obtained  a  compi^ite  victory  over  them 
in  his  own  dominions,  at  Pultowa.  A  great  part  of  the  Swedilh 
army  were  made  prifoners.  The  Swedilh  generals  who  were 
taken  were  conftantly  entertained  at  his  own  table  ;  and  one 
day,  when  he  had  drunk  a  health  to  his  mafters  who  had 
jn{lru£ted  him  in  the  art  of  war,  count  Rinfchild,  a  chief  officer 
imong  the  prifoners,  aflceU  him,  **  Who  they  were  whom  he- 
honoured 
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honoured  "with  fo  glorious  a  title  r''  *'  Yourfelves,  gentlemen," 
faid  he.  **  Your  majcdy  is  very  ungrateful  then,"  replied  the 
count,  '•  to  have  fo  beaten  your  mailers,"  Upon  which  the 
czar,  to  make  them  fome  reparation  for  this  ingratitude,  imme- 
-diatclv  gave  orders  that  their  fwords  fhould  be  rcttirned  them  ; 
and  treated  them  %virh  the  greatert  generofity  and  goodnefs. 
Near  3000  Swedifti  officers,  however,  were  difperfed  up  and 
down  his  dominions,  and  particuiarly  in  "Siberia,  a  country  of 
vaft  extent,  and  running  as  far  as  China  ;  and,  having  little 
profpe6l  of  returning  to  Sweden,  they  foon  formed  a  kind  of 
colony,  and  began  to  apply  themfelvcs  to  the  various  profefiions 
with  which  thev  were  acquainted.  Thus  they  forwarded  the 
czar's  great  purpofe,  in  polifhing  and  civilizing  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  and  many  arts,  which^  although 
ellabliihed  at  Mofcow  and  Pcterfburg,  might  not  have  reached 
Siberia  a  long  time,  were  thus  fuddenly  eftablifhed  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  Peterfburg  had  rifen  into  a  large  and 
powerful  city  ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  having  been  obliged  to 
ily  from  Pultowa  to  Bender  in  the  Turkilh  dominions  for  refuge, 
the  czar  availed  himfelf  greatly  of  his  abfence  :  he  made  a  com- 
plete conquell  of  Livonia  and  Ingria  ;  to  which  he  added  Fin- 
land, and  a  part  of  Pomerania.  The  Turks  having  broken  a 
truce  they  had  concluded  with  him,  he  was  inclofed  l>y  their 
army  in  17 12,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  ;  and  that  in  fo  difad- 
vantageous  a  lituation,  that  he  feemed  to  be  inevitably  loft. 
While  the  army  was  under  great  confternation,  the  czarinaCathe- 
rine  projecled  an  expedient  for  its  deliverance^  She  fent  to 
negotiate  with  the  grand  vizir,  and  let 'him  privately  know,  that 
a  great  fum  of  money  was  at  his  fcrvioe  :  he  was  tempted,  and 
the  czar's  prudence  completed  the  work.  To  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  event,  he  caufed  the  czarina  to  inftitute  the 
Order  of  St.  Catherine,  of  which  fhe  was  declared  fovereign, 
and  into  which  none  but  women  were  to  be  admitted.  The 
king  of  Sweden  having  at  lad  quitted  the  Turkifh  dominions,  in 
1713,  the  czar  found  this  formidable  enemy  advancing  to  oppofe 
l;lm  :  but  he  was  nov/  ftrcngthened  by  an  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Denmark,  He  carried  the  war  into  the  dutchy  of  HolftQin, 
which  was  in  alliance  with  the  Swedes  ;  and,  in  17 14,  obtained 
over  them  a  vidlory  at  fea,  near  the  coafts  of  Finland,  upon 
which  b^  entered  triumphantly  with  his  fleet  into  the  haven  of 
Peterfburg. 

All  this  while  he  continued  his  purfuits  after  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  He  caufed  his  engineers  to  draw  die  plan  of  every 
city,  and  to  take  defigas  of  all  the  different  machines  which  he 
had  not  in  his  own  country.  He  inftru6ted  himfelf  in  hulbandry, 
and  in  all  forts  of  trade,  wherever  he  came.  In  1716,  he  paid 
a  vifit,  with  his  confort,  to  the  king  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen, 
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where  he  fpent  three  months.  He  vifited  there  every  fchool  ot 
the  univeriity,  and  all  the  mea  of  letters:  for,  regardlefs  of 
ceremony  and  pageantry,  which  he  hated,  it  was  indifferent  to 
him,  whether  they  waited  on  him,  or  he  went  to  them.  He 
coalled  every  day  fome  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  attended  by 'two  engineers;  furveyed  all  the  wind- 
ings, founded  every  part  of  the  Ihaits,  and  afterwards  had  the 
tvhole  fo  exadly  defcribed  in  charts,  that  not  fo  much  as  the 
fmallefl  (helf  or  bank  of  fand  cfcaped  his  obfervation.  From 
Copenhagen  he  went  to  Hamburgh,  Hanover,  Wolfenbuttle,  and 
from  thence  to  Holland.  Here  he  left  the  czarina,  and  went  to 
France  in  1717;  and,  in  Jime  that  year,  villted  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences  at  Paris,  where  he  was  entertained  by  feeing 
the  lated  invented  and  moll  curious  machines  and  experiments. 
He  was  no  fooner  returned  to  his  ovvn  dominions,  than  he  fig- 
iiififcd  his  inclination  of  becoming  a  member  of  that  fociety  ; 
and  the  academy  having  made  their  mod  refpevSful  acknow- 
ledgements  for  the  great  honour  he  did  them,  he  wrote  them  a 
letter  with  hi:  own  hand.  Thefe  particulars  may  be  feen  in  the 
hilloiy  of  that  academy  for  the  year  1720:  the  academy  fent 
him  every  year  a  volume  of  their  proceedings,  to  which,  as  an 
acadeniician,  he  was  entitled  ;  and  he  always  accepted  it  with 
pleafurc,  as  froni  his  brethren. 

It  would  he  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  various  eftablifh- 
ments,  for  v,  hich  the  Rnlhans  are  indebted  to  this  great  emperor: 
Fontenelle  has  recorded  fome  of  tlie  principal,  and  they  muft 
alfo  have  a  place  here.  He  [p"|  eRnblKhed,  i.  A  body  of 
i 00, ceo  ioot,  under  as  regular  a  difcipline  as  any  in  Europe. 
a..  A  navy  of  forty  ihips  of  the  line,  and  200  gallies.  3.  Forti- 
fications in  all  main  towns,  and  an  excellent  civil  government  in 
the  great  cities,  which  before  were  as  dangerous  in  the  night,  as 
the  moft  unfrequented  deferts.  4.  An  academy  for  naval  affairs 
and  navigation,  where  all  the  nobility  are  obliged  to  fend  fome 
of  their  children.  5.  Colleges  at  Mofcow,  Peterfburg,  and 
Kiof,  for  languages,  polite  literature,  and  mathematics;  and 
fchools  in  the  villages,  \\  here  the  children  of  the  peafants  are 
taught  to  read  and  \^  rite.  6.  A  college  of  phyllcians,  and  a 
noble  difpcnfatory  at  Mofcow,  which  lurnifhes  medicines  to  the 
great  cities,  and  to  the  armies  ;  whereas  before,  there  was  no 
phyfician  but  the  czar's,  and  no  apotHecary  in  all  his  dominions. 
'/.  Public  Ict'lurcs  in  anatomy,  a  vvord  never  heard  before  in 
Ruilia.  Vohaire  relates,  that  the  czar  had  (tudicd  this  branch 
of  knowledge  under  Ruyfch  at  Amiterdam  ;  and  made  fuch  im- 
plovements  under  this  mailer,  as  to  perform  even  chirurgical 
operations  .hiriifelf.     He  afterwards  purchafcd  the  cabinet  of  that 
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Anatomlfl,  which  contained  an  imincnfc  collection  of  the  mod 
curious,  inltru6live,  and  uncommon    preparations.     8.  An  ob- 
icrvatory,  not  only  for  the  idc  of"  altronomers,  but  as  a  repofi- 
tory  tor  natural  curiolitics.     9.   A  phyflc  garden,  to  be  flocked 
with  plants,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  from  Afia, 
Pcrlia,  and  even  •the  diilaiit  parts  of  China.     10.  Printijig-houfc^, 
where  he  aboliflied  tiicir  old  barbarous  charat^lers,  which,  through 
the  great  number  of  abbreviations,  were  almoit  become  imintel- 
ligible.      II.   Interpreters  for  all  the  languages  of  Europe;  and 
likewife  for  the  Latin,  Greek,  Turkilh,   Kalmuc,   Mogul,  and 
Chinefe.    12.  A  royal  library,  compoled  of  three  very  large  collec- 
tions, which  he  ptirchafed  in  England,  Holltein,  and  Germany, 
Thefe,  and  many  more,  were  particular  inftitutions  and  clta- 
blilhments:  but  the  czar  made  general  reformations,  to  which 
indeed  the  other  were  only  lubfervient.     Ke  changed  the  archi- 
techire  of  his  cotmtry,  vviilch  was  ugly  and  deformed;  or,  more 
properly,  he  firlt  introduced  that  fcience  into  his  dominions.     He 
fent  for  a  great  number  of  pictures  from  Italy  and  France  ;  and 
thus  inftru<Sled  in  the  art  of  painting  a  people,  who  knew  no 
more  of  it,  than    what  they  could  colleft  from  the  wretched 
daubing  of  men  who  painted  the  imaginary  heads  of  faints.     He 
ient  Ihips  laden  with  merchandize  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  wjjich 
returned  freighted  with   marble   and  itatues:   and  ptipe  Clernent 
XL  plcafed  with  his  talte,  prefented  him  with  a  fine  antique, 
which  the  czar,  not  caring  to  trult  by  fea,  ordered  to  be  brought 
to  Peterfburg  by  land.     Religion  was  not  negle(fted  in  this  gene- 
ral refbrni  :  ignorance  and  fuperftition  had  over-run  it  fo  much, 
that  it  fcarcely  merited  the  name  of  Chrillian.     The  czar  intro- 
iluced   knowledge,   where  it  was  miferahly  wanted;    and   this 
knowledge  enabled  hirn  to  abolifli  fails,    miracles,   and   faint- 
woffliip,  in  a  good  degree  at  leaft.     He  ventured  further  than  to 
tb.e  correction  ot'  rites  :  he  abolifhed  the  patriarchate,  though 
pretty  much  independent  of  him  ;  and  thus  got  rid  of  a  power, 
wliich  was  always  interrupting  and  difconcerting  his  meafures. 
He  took  away  part  of  the  revenues  of  thofe  churches  and  nionaf- 
tcries  which  he  thought  too  wealthy;  and,  leaving  only  what 
was  nccelfary  for  their  iuhliltence,  added  the  overplus  to  his  own 
demefnes.     He  made  many   judicious  ecclefialtical  canons,  and 
T/rdercd  preacliing   in   the   Ruliian   language.     Lailly,    he  efta- 
biilhed  a  general  liberty  of  confcience  tiironghout  his  dominions; 
and,  if  wc  had  no  other  proof  of  his  civilized  fpirit,  this  would  be 
fufficient.     There  is  one  more  reformation,  and  perhaps  as  ne- 
celfary  and  ufeful  as  anv  of  the  farmer,   which  he  made  even  in 
his  lad  illncfs,  though  it  was  exceedingly  painful.     When  the 
fcnaiors  and  great  perfonages,  th.en  about  him,  mentioned  the 
various  obligations  v.hich  Ruflia  lay  under  to  him,  for  aboliiliing 
ignorance  and  barbarifm,  and  introducing  arts  and  fciences,  he 
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told  them,  that  he  had  forgot  to  reform  one  of  the  mofl  im- 
portant points  of  all,  namely,  the  mal-adminiflration  of  juftice, 
occafioned  by  the  tedious  and  litigious  cliicanery  of  the  lawyers  ; 
and  (igned  an  order  from  his  bed,  limiting  the  determination  of 
all  caufes  to  eleven  days,  which  was  immediately  fent  to  all  the 
courts  of  his  empire. 

This  v/ondcrful  man  died  of  the  ftrangury,  caufed  by  an  im- 
poflume  in  the  neck  of  his  bladder,  Jan.  28,  1725,  aged 
hfty-three.  He  was  tall,  and  remarkably  well  fhaped  ;  had  a 
noble  countenance,  eyes  fparkling  with  vivacity,  and  a  robuft 
conilitiition.  His  judgement  v/as  found,  which,  as  Voltaire 
has  obferved,  may  juflly  be  deemed  the  foundation  of  all  real 
abilities:  and  to  this  folidity  was  joined  an  a6live  difpofition, 
which  led  him  into  the  molt  arduous  undertakings.  Whoever 
refle6ls  upon  the  interruptions,  difficulties,  and  oppofitions,  that 
mufl  unavoidably  occur  in  civilizing  and  reforming  a  large  and 
barbarous  empire,  mufl:  fuppofe  the  czar  to  have  been,  as  indeed 
he  really  was,  a  man  of  the  greateft  firmness  and  perfeverance. 
His  education  was  far  from  being  worthy  of  his  genius:  it  had 
been  fpoilcd  by  the  princefs  Sophia,  whofe  interelt  it  was  that 
he  (hould  be  immerfed  in  licentious  exceiles.  However,  in  fpite 
of  bad  example,  and  even  his  own  ftrong  propenhty  to  pleafure, 
his  natural  defire  of  knowledge  and  magnanimity  of  foul  broke 
through  all  habits;  nay,  they  broke  through  fomething  even 
greater  than  habits.  It  is  remarkable,  that  from  his  childhood 
he  had  fuch  a  dread  of  water,  as  to  be  feized  with  a  cold  fvveat 
nnd  with  convulfions,  even  in  being  obliged  to  pafs  over  a 
brook.  The  caufe  of  this  averfion  is  thus  related:  When  he 
was  about  five  years  of  age,  he  was  carried  in  the  fpring  feafon 
over  a  dam,  where  there  was  a  water-fall  or  catara6l.  He  was 
.^fleep  in  his  mother's  lap,  but  the  noife  and  rufhing  of  the  water 
frightened  him  fo  much,  that  it  brought  on  a  fever;  and,  after  his 
recovery,  he  retained  fuch  a  dread  of  that  element,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  fee  any  (landing  water,  much  lefs  to  hear  a  running 
ftream.  "  Who  would  have  ihought,"  fays  Voltaire,  '*  that 
fuch  a  prince  fhould  become  the  beft  mariner  in  all  the  north?" 
Yet  fuch  was  the  mighty  force  of  his  refolution,  that  he  gra- 
dually conquered  nature  in  this  particular;  and  his  averfion  of 
water  "vas  afterwards  changed  into  an  excefiive  fondnefs  for  that 
element.  He  had  a  fon,  who  lived  to  be  a  man;  but  this  fon 
engaging  with  his  mother,  whom  Peter  had  divorced  in  1692, 
and  other  malcontents,  in  a  confpiracy  againft  his  father  in  1717, 
was  condemned  to  die.  He  favcd  the  executioners  the  trouble, 
by  dying  a  natural  death  :  and  an  account  of  this  unfortunate 
prince,  with  original  papers,  was  publilhed  by  the  czar  himfelf. 
The  title  of  it,  as  it  (tands  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  '*  Pre- 
fent  3tate  of  Rulna,"  tranilatcd  from  the  German,  and  printed 
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it  London,  1722,  in  8vo,  runs  thus:  '*  A  Manifcfto  of  the  Cri- 
minal Procefs  of  the  Czarcwitz  Alexi  Petrowiiz,  judged  and 
publidicd  at  St.  Peterfburg,  the  25th  of  June,  1718,  tranflated 
from  the  Ruili:in  ( 'riginal,  and  printed  by  order  of  iiis  Czarifh 
Majcrty  at  the  Hague,  1718."  The  czar  compoftd  fcveral 
pieces  upon  naval  affairs;  and  his  name  niurt  be  added  to  the 
lljort  catalogue  of  fovereigns  who  have  favoured  the  public 
with  their  writings. 

The  czarina,  his  widow,  whom  he  nominated  his  fuccefTofj 
was,  upon  his  death,  immediately  acknowledged  emprefs  of 
Ruilia  by  the  feveral  eftates  of  the  empire.  The  hiltory  of 
this  lady  is  curious  and  extraordinary,  and  therefore  ought  t» 
be  related.  She  was  born  in  Livonia,  in  1684;  and  lofing  her 
parents,  who  were  of  low  condition  and  poor,  fhe  becaine  de- 
Uitute.  The  parilh-clerk,  w-ho  kept  a  fchool,  took  her  into  his 
houfe,  and  fupported  her  ;  till  Dr.  Gluck,  miniiler  of  Marien- 
burg,  happening  to  come  to  that  village,  eafed  the  clerk  of  the 
girl,  whom  he  liked  exceedingly,  and  carried  her  home  with 
him.  Dr.  Gluck  treated  her  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
fhe  had  been  his  own  daughter  ;  and  not  only  had  her  taught 
fpinning  and  fewing,  but  in<iru6\ed  her  alfo  himfelf  in  literature 
above  her  fex,  and  efpecially  in  the  German  language.  At 
length  a  Livonian  ferjeant  in  the  Swedifh  army,  fell  pallion- 
ately  in  love  with  her,  and  llie  agreed  to  marry  him:  but  the 
next  day,  the  Rullians  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Maricnburg; 
and  the  general,  cafting  his  eyes  accidentally  on  Catherine,  and 
obferving  fomething  very  ftriking  in  her  air  and  manner,  took  her 
then  under  his  proteftion,  and  afterwards  into  his  fervice.  Some 
time  after,  fhe  was  advanced  to  be  a  houfekeeper  to  prince 
Menzikoff,  who  was  the  general's  patron ;  and  there  the  czar 
feeing  her,  fhe  made  fuchan  impreflion  on  him,  that  he  married 
her.  She  was  taken  at  Marienburg  in  1702,  and  married  to  the 
czar  in  17 10:  what  became  of  her  former  hnfband,  the  ferjeant,  is 
not  known.  She  was  a  woman  of  wonderful  abilities  and  addrefs, 
and  in  truth  a  very  fit  confort  for  fuch  a  man  as  Peter  the  Great. 
It  has  been  already  obferved,  in  what  manner  fhe  refcued  him 
from  ruin  by  her  management,  when  he  was  furrounded  by  the 
Turks:  and  he  feems  to  have  made  her  partner  of  his  councils 
and  undertakings,  as  well  as  of  his  bed.  He  fliewed  the  high 
opinion  he  had  of  her,  by  nominating  her  to  fucceed  him:  but 
fhe  died  in  little  more  than  two  years  after  him.  She  had 
feveral  daughters  by  the  czar;  the  youngeif  of  which,  Eliza- 
beth, after  the  heirs  of  the  elder  branches  were  extindl,  afcended 
the  throne,  in  1741.  Voltaire,  in  his  hiflory  of  Peter,  has  taken 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  this  princefs  ;  and  what  he  fays  deferves  to 
be  tranfcribed.  **  The  lenity  of  this  princefs  has  been  carried 
to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  any  nation.  She  had 
promifed,  that  during  her  reign  nobody  fliould  be  put  to  death  ; 
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and  fhe  has  kept  her  word.  She  is  the  firft  foicrelgn  that  ever 
fhewed  tiiis  regard  to  the  human  fpecics.  Malefactors  arc 
now  condemned  to  ferve  in  the  mines  and  other  public  works; 
a  regulation  not  lefs  prudent  than  humane,  fnice  it  renders 
their  puniihment  of  fome  advantage  to  the  flate.  In  other 
countries,  they  only  know  how  to  put  a  maiefa6\or  to  death, 
with  the  apparatus  of  an  executioner,  but  are  not  able  to 
prevent  the  commiffion  of  crimes.  The  terror  ot  death  dots 
not,  perhaps,  make  fuch  an  impreflion  on  evil-doers,  who  arc 
generally  given  to  idlenefs,  as  the  fear  oi  cha!lifeiiiciit  and  hard 
labour  renewed  every  day." 

PETIS  DE  LA  CROIX  (Francis),  interpreter  of  the 
Oriental  languages  to  the  French  king,  was  fent  into  Turkey 
'Mid  Perfia,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  in  order  to  learn  thofe  lan- 
guages. **  Who  would  believe,"  fays  Voltaire  [qJ,  *'  that  he 
jhould  compofe  part  of  the  Life  of  Louis  Xl\  .  in  Arabic,  and 
that  this  Vv'ork  lliould  be  elteemed  in  the  Eall;:"  He  made 
feveral  voyages  into  Africa  and  the  Eaft,  by.  order  of  the  court  : 
he  was  employed  in  feveral  negotiations  abroad,  and  recom- 
penfed  for  his  merit  by  the  chair  of  Arabic  prottflor  in  the 
Royal  College.  Befides  the  Arabic,  Turkiili,  Perfian,  and 
Tartarian,  he  very  well  undcrftood  the  Ethiopian  and  Arme- 
nian languages.  He  died  at  Paris  in  17 13,  after  having  com- 
piled feveral  ufeful  works  relating  to  Oriental  hiftory  ;  among 
others,  "  The  Hiftory  of  Gengis-Kan,"  which  has  been  tranf- 
Jated  into  Englifh. 

PETIT  (SaxMuel),  or  PETITUS,  a  celebrated  fcholar, 
was  born  at  Nifmes  in  1594.  He  fludied  at  Geneva^  with  a 
luccefs  fo  uncommon,  that,  at  the  age  ot  fcventecn,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  facred  miniltry.  Soon  after,  he  was  railed  to 
the  profellbrihips  of  theology,  and  of  Greek  a-ul  Hebrew  in 
that  city,  where  lie  palled  the  chief  part  of  his  lite,  and  where 
he  died  in  December,  1645,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  He  has 
left  behind  him  feveral  works  of  great  learning.     For  inflance, 

1.  '*  Mifcellanca,"  Paris,  4to,  1630,  in  nine  books,  containing 
corredlions  of  paifages  in  a  vaft  number  of  ancient  authors. 

2.  "  Eclogas  Chronologicae,"  4to,  Paris,  1632.  3.  '*  Varias 
Le^lioncs,"  4to,  Paris,  1633.  This  is  in  four  books,  three  of 
which  are  employed  on  the  cuftoms,  ceremonie?,  6«:c.  ot  the 
Old  and  New  Telfament.  4.  "  Leges  Atticx-,'"  hrit  publifhed 
at  Paris,  in  161  5,  but  again  in  1635,  &c.  This  is  a  work  of 
the  higl'.efl:  reputation,  and  has  been  enriched  by  ihe  fubfequent 
remarks  of  Palmerius,  Salvini,  Duker,  and  Weifeling.  5. 
Other  publications  of  lefs  confequencc,  but  all  evincing  pro- 
found and  extcnlive  learning.  His  charaijier  was  not  lefs 
amiable,  than  liis  accomplilliments  were  extraordinary.     He 
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■n-as  mild  and  gentle  in  an  uncommon  degree.  It  is  related  of 
him,  that  going  once  from  curiolity  into  a  fynagogiie  at  Avig- 
non, a  Rabbin,  fnppoiing  himfcif  Irce  from  all  danger  of  dt- 
tecfion,  railed  againil  iiim  in  Hebrew,  in  a  very  grofs  manner. 
Petit,  without  any  anger,  coolly  anfwercd  him  in  the  fame 
language,  and  thus  covered  the  alfailant  with  confufion.  In 
anfwer  to  the  apologies  and  ^excufes  of  the  Jew,  he  only,  in  a 
mild  manner,  exhorted  him  to  embrace  Chriltianity. 

PETIT  (Peter),  a  maihemaiici:Xn  of  France,  celebrated  for 
his  writings,  and  for  his  coniiedlions  with  Pafcal,  Des  Cartes, 
Merfeimus,  and  other  great  men,  was  born  in  1598  [r],  and  fpcnt 
the  firfl  part  of  his  life  at  Alontlucon,  in  the  diocele  of  Bourges, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  cultivated  from  his  youth 
mathematics  and  philofophy.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1633,  whither 
his  reputation  had  travelled  before  him  ;  and  was  employed 
on  feveral  occafions  by  cardinal  Richelieu.  He  was  commtf- 
fiohcd  by  this  minifter  to  vilit  the  fea-ports,  had  the  title  of  the 
king's  engineer;  and  was  alfo  feni  into  Italy  upon  his  majefty's 
bufinefs.  He  \\as  at  Tours  in  1640,  and  married  there;  and 
afterwards  was  made  intendant  of  the  fortifications:  tor  Hila- 
rion  de  Coite  gives  him  this  title,  in  his  **  Life  of  Merfennus," 
printed  in  1649.  Baillet,  in  his  **  Life  of  Des  Cartes,"  fays, 
"  That  Petit  had  a  great  genius  for  mathematics,  excelled  par- 
ticularly in  aftronomy,  and  had  a  lingular  palllon  for  experi- 
mental knowledge."  It  was  fomewhere  about  1637  or  1638, 
that  he  went  to  Paris,  after  his  return  trom  Italy,  where  he 
heard  much  talk  of  the  Dioptrics  of  Des  Cartes.  He  read 
them,  and  commimicated  his  objections  to  Merfennus,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted:  neverthelefs,  he  foon  after 
embraced  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes,  and  became  not  only 
the  friend,  but  the  partifan  and  defender,  of  that  philofopher. 
He  was  alfo  intimately  conne6led  with  Pafcal,  with  whom  he 
made  at  Rc^ucn  the  fame  experiments  concerning  the  vacuum, 
which  Torricelli  had  before  made  in  Italy  ;  and  was  affured  of 
iheir  truth  by  frequent  repetitions.  1  his  was  in  1646  and 
1647.  We  know  no  other  particulars  of  Petit,  but  that  he 
died  in  1677.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  upon  phy- 
sical and  afironomical  fubjefls.  The  firft  traft  he  publifhed 
was  upon  chronology,  and  in  defence  of  Jofeph  Scaliger.  It 
is  entitled,  "  Difcours  chronologique^  contenant  les  maximes 
pour  difcerner  les  parfaites  chronologies,  &c.  1636,"  in  4to. 

PETIT  (Peter),  another  very  learned  Frenchman,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1617,  and  brought  up  to  the  profellion  of  phyfic,  in 
which  faculty  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Montpellier :  but, 
aftcrvvards  returning  to  Paris,  neglected  the  practice  of  it,  and 
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gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  fliidy  of  polite  literature  [si. 
He  lived  fome  time  with  the  firft  prefident  Lamoignon,  as  pre- 
ceptor to  his  fons ;  and  afterwards  with  monf,  Nicolai,  firft 
prefident  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
companion.  He  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  compollng; 
and  had  a  vv^onderful  facility  with  his  pen,  which  enabled 
Him  to  write  much.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin-  authors,  and  joined  to  his  fkiil  in  thefe  an  uncommon 
knowledge  in  philofophical  matters.  He  died  in  1687,  aged 
fevcntv,  having  taken  a  wife  not  long  before. 

He  wrote  much,  both  in  verfe  and  profe,  but  in  Latin  only. 
His  hrlt  production  feems  to  have  been,  i.  '*  An  Eiegv  upon 
the  Death  of  Gabriel  Naude,  in  1^53."     In   1660,  he  pub- 
lifhed  in  8vo,  2.  **  De  motu  animalium  fpontaneo  liber  unus." 
Petit  was  a  great  partifan  for  the  Peripatetic  philofcphy;  and, 
in  this  as  \vell  as  fome  other  works  of  the  fame  kind,  he  has 
ftrenuouily  fupported  the  principles  of  Ariftotle,  and  combated 
thofe  of  Des  Cartes.     3.  *'  Epiftolae  Apoiogeticas  A.  Menjoti 
de  variis  feClis  ample£lendis  examen  :  ad  medicos  Parifienfes, 
autore  Adriano  Scauro,  D.  M.  1666,"  4to.    Mcnjot  had  main- 
tained, very  reafonably  one  would  think,  that  a  man   fhould 
attach  himfeif  to  no  particular  (ctl,  but  take  from  each  what- 
ever he  found  good.     This  fentiment,  it  feems,  did  not  pleafe 
Petit,  and  therefore  he  oppofed  it  in  this  work  under  the  ficEli- 
tious  name  of  Scaurus.     He  publiflied  the  fame  year,  in  8vo, 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Marinus  Statileus,  4.  **  Apologia 
pro  genuitate  fragmenti  Satyrici  Petroniani  ;"  which  Hadrian 
Valelius  then,  and  the  bell  critics  iince,  have  agreed  to  rejedl 
as  fpurious.     Euthyphron  was  another  alTumcd  name,  under 
which   he   publilhed,    5.  *^  De   nova  curandofum   morborum 
ratinne  per  transtufionem  fanguinis,"  in  1667,  410,     He  there 
rcjtcls  this  methtxl  of  cJire,  which  was  approved  by  many  phyfi- 
cian.s  of  his  time,  and  fupports  his  own  opinion  with  much 
eleg"ance  and  learning.     In  1683,  were  publifhfd  at  Utrecht, 
iH  8vo,  6.  "  Mifcellanearum  Obfervationtun,  libri  iv."    Thefe 
are  verbal  criticifms  upon  various  atithors,  and  fliew  great  ac- 
curacy as  well  as  profound  erudition.     The  fame  year  at  Paris 
came  out  in  Hvo,  7.  *'  Seleftorum  Poematnm,  libri  ii.     Accef- 
f»t  Dilfcrtatio  de  Furore  Poetico."     The  Dilfcvtation  is  curious, 
and  Ihews  the  author  to  have  been  a  very  ingenious  man  :  and 
the  Poems  have  merit  enough  to  rank  him  with  Rapin,  Mcnagp, 
and  the  belt  writers  of  modern  Latin  poetry.     8.   **  De  Ama- 
xontbus    Ditrcrvatio,    Paris,    i68«;,"    i2mo.      I'he  edition   of 
Amltcrdam,   1687,   i2mo,  is  preferable,  there  being  additions 
by  the  author,  and  critical  obfervations  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye. 

£s]  B»li:ct's  JugenieiM  ia  Sjavans,  toai.  v.  Nicerci:,  ton:,  xl. 
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9.  **  De  natum  et  moribus  Anthropophagorum  DiflTertatio,"  at 
Utrecht,  1688,  8vo.  A  curious  and  learned  work.  to.  **  In 
tres  priores  Arcta;i  libros  Commentarii:  Una  cum  dlllertatiun- 
cula  de  Petiti  vita,  et  copiofo  in  eofdem  Commentarios  indice, 
1726,"  4to.  It  was  Maittaire,  who  published  this  pollhumous 
work,  and  placed  the  lite  of  Petit  at  the  head  of  it. 

There  are  feveral  uiher  works  of  this  author,  but  we  have 
mentioned  the  molt  important.  Care  muft  be  taken,  in  the 
mean  time<  not  to  confound  him  with  the  preceding  Peter  Petit, 
who  was  his  contemporary. 

PETITOT  (John),  a  celebrated  painter,  was  born  at  Ge- 
neva in  1607;  of  a  father  who  was  a  fculptor  and  architect, 
and  who,'  after  having  palfed  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  retired  to 
that  city.  His  fon  was  defigned  to  be  a  jeweller;  and,  by  fre- 
quent employment  in  enamelling,  acquired  fo  fine  a  tafte,  anfd 
fo  precious  a  tone  of  colouring,  that  Bordier,  who  afterwards 
became  his  brother-in-law,  advifed  him  to  attach  himfelf  to 
portrait,  believing  he  might  pulh  his  art  on  ftill  to  greater 
lengths  i  and  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  wanted  Yeveral 
colours  which  they  could  not  bring  to  bear  the  fire,  yet  thev 
fucceeded  to  admiration.  Petitot  painted  the  heads  and  hands, 
in  which  his  colouring  was  ex4-eltent;  Bordier  painted  the  hair, 
the  draperies,  and  the  grounds.  Thefe  two  friends,  agreeing 
in  their  work  and  their  projects,  fct  out  f(5r  Italy.  The  long 
ftay  they  made  there,  frequenting  the  beft  cheviiifts,  joined  to  a 
ftrong  defire  of  learning,  improved  them  in  the  preparation  of 
their  colours;  but  the  completion  of  their  fuccefs  muft  be 
afcribed  to  a  journey  they  afterwards  made  to  England.  TheFcf 
they  found  fir  Theodore  iMayerne,  phyfician  to  Charles  I.  and 
a  great  chemift;  v/ho  had  by  his  experiments  difcovered  the 
principal  colours  to  be  ufed  for  enamel,  and  the  proper  means 
of  vitrifying  them.  Thefe  by  their  beauty  furpaffed  all  the 
enamelling  of  Venice  and  Limoges.  Maverne  introduced 
Petitot  to  the  king,  who  retained  him  in  his  fervlce,  and  gave 
him  a  lodging  In  Whitehall.  Here  he  painted  feveral  portraits 
after  Vandyck,  in  which  he  was  guided  by  that  excellent  mailer^ 
who  was  then  in  London:  and  his  advice  contributed  greatly  to 
the  ability  of  Petitot,  whole  beft  pieces  are  after  Vandyck- 
King  Charles  often  went  to  fee  him  work ;  as  he  took  a  plea- 
fure  both  in  painting  and  chemical  experiments,  to  which  his 
phyfician  had  given  him  a  turn.  Petitot  painted  that  monarch  and 
the  whole  royal  family  feveral  times.  The  diftinguifhcd  favour 
fhewn  him  by  that  prince  was  only  interrupted  by  his  unhappv 
and  tragical  end.  'I'his  was  a  terrible  (troke  to  Petitot,  who  did 
not  quit  the  royal  family,  but  followed  them  in  their  flight 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  looked  on  as  o?ie  of  their  moil  zea- 
lous fervants.     During  the  four  years  that  Charles  II.  fiavcci 
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in  France,  he  vlfited  Petitot,  and  often  eat  with  him.  Thf?n 
it  was,  that  his  name  became  eminent,  and  that  all  the  court 
of  France  grew  fond  of  being  painted  in  enamel.  When 
Charles  H.  returned  to  England,  Louis  XIV.  retained  Petitot 
in  his  fervice,  gave  him  a  penfion,  and  a  lodging  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre.  Thefe  new  favours,  added  to  a  confiderable  fortune 
he  had  already  acquired^  encouraged  him  to  marry  in  1661. 
Afterwards  Bordier  became  his  brother-in-law,  and  ever  re- 
mained in  a  firm  union  with  him:  they  lived  together,  till  their 
families  growing  too  numerous  obliged  them  to  feparate.  Their 
friendlhip  was  founded  on  the  harmony  of  their  fentiments  and 
their  reciprocal  merit,  much  more  than  a  principle  of  intercfL 
They  had  gained,  as  2.  rev/ard  for  their  difco\'erie.s  and  their 
labours,  a  million  of  livres>  which  they  divided  at  Paris;  and 
they  continued  friends  without  ever  having  a  quarrel,  or  even  a 
mifunderllanding,  in  the  fpace  of  fifty  years. 

Petitot  copied  at  Paris  icveral  portraits  of  Mignard  and  Le 
Brun  ;  yet  his  talent  was  not  onlv  copying  a  portrait  with  an 
exadf  refemblancc-,  but  alfo  deiigning  a  head  moil  perfectly  after 
nature.  To  this  he  alfo  joined  a  fottnefe  and  livelinefs  of 
■colouring,  which  will  never  change,  and  will  ever  render  his 
works  valuable.  He  painted  Louis  XIV.  Mary  Anne  of  Auf- 
tria  his  mother,  and  Mary  'iherefa  his  wife,  feveral  times.  As 
he  was  a  zealous  Proteftant,  and  full  of  appreheniions  at  the 
revocation  of  the  edidl  of  Nantz  in  1685,  he  demanded  the 
king's  permiilion  to  retire  to  Geneva;  who  finding  him  urgent, 
and  fearing  he  fliould  efcape,  cruelly  caufed  him  to  be  arrelled, 
and  fent  to  Fort  lEveque,  where  the  bifhop  of  Meaux  was 
appointed  to  infirudl:  him.  Yet  neither  the  eloquence  of  Bof- 
fuet,  nor  the  terrors  of  a  dungeon  could  prevail.  He  was  not 
convinced,  but  the  vexation  and  confinement  threw  him  into 
a  fever  ;  of  which  the  king  being  informed,  ordered  him  to  be 
Teteafed.  He  no  fooner  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  than  he  efcapecl 
with  his  wife  to  Geneva,  after  a  refidence  at  Paris  of  thirty-fix 
years.  His  children  remaining  in  that  city,  and  fearing  the 
king's  refentment,  threw  themfelves  on  his  mcrcv,  and  implored 
liis  protection.  The  king  received  thein  favourably,  and  told 
them  he  cnuld  forgive  an  old  man  the  whim  of  defiring  to  be 
buried  with  his  fathers. 

When  Petitot  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  cultivated  his 
art  with  great  ardor,  and  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  preferving  to 
the  end  of  his  life  the  efteem  of  all  connoifieurs.  The  king 
and  queen  of  Poland,  defirous  to  have  their  pidures  copied  by 
Petitot,  though  then  above  eighty,  fent  the  originals  to  Paris, 
believing  him  to  be  there.  The  gentleman  who  was  charged 
with  the  commillion  went  on  to  Geneva.  The  queen  was  repre- 
fented  on  a  trophy  holding  the  king's  pifture.     As  there  were 
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tu'o  heads  in  the  fame  piece,  they  gave  him  n  huncl^fed  louis 
dors;  and  he  executed  it  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  Howcr  of  his 
age.  1  he  concourfe  of  his  friends,  and  the  refort  of  the  curious 
who  came  to  fee  him,  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
(jcneva,  and  retire  to  Vevay,  a  little  town  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  where  he  v.orked  in  quiet.  He  was  about  the  picture 
of  his  wife,  when  a  diiU-mper  carried  him  off  in  one  day,  in 
1691,  aged  eight)-four.  His  life  was  always  exeinplarv,  and 
.  his  end  was  the  fame.  He  preferved  his  ufiial  candour  and  eafc 
of  temper  to  his  lall  hour.  He  had  fevcnteen  children  by  his 
marriage;  but  only  one  of  his  fons  applied  himfelf  to  paint- 
ing, who  fettled  in  London.  His  father  fent  him  feveral  of 
his  works  to  ferve  him  for  models.  1  h  is  fon  is  dead,  and  his 
family  is  now  fettled  in  Dublin. 

Petitot  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  painting  in  enamel ;  for 
though  Bordier  his  brother-in-law  made  feveral  attempts  before 
him,  and  fir  Theodore  Mayerne  had  facilitated  the  means  of 
employing  the  mod  beautiful  colours,  it  was  flill  Petitot  who 
completed  the  work  ;  which  under  his  hand  acquired  fuch  a 
degree  of  perfedlion,  as  to  furpafs  miniature,  and  even  equal 
painting  in  oil.  He  made  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  plates,  and 
rarely  enamelled  on  copper.  When  he  firft  came  in  Vogue, 
his  price  was  twenty  louis  a  head,  which  he  foon  raifed  to 
forty.  His  cuftom  was,  to  carry  a  painter  with  him,  who 
painted  the  pidlure  in  oil  ;  after  which  Petitot  il'etched  out  his; 
work,  which  he  always  finifhed  after  the  life.  When  he  painted 
the  king  of  France,  he  took  thnfe  pidures  that  moft  refembled 
him  for  his  patterns;  and  the  king  afterwards  gave  him  a  fitting 
or  two  to  finifh  his  work.  He  laboured  with  great  alliduity,. 
and  never  laid  down  his  pencil,  but  with  reludance ;  faying, 
that  he  always  found  new  beauties  in  his  art  to  charm  him. 

PETIVER  f James) ,  a  famous  Englifh  botanift,  was  con- 
temporary with  Plukenet ;  but  the  exadl  time  of  his  birth  is 
not  known,  nor  is  much  intelligence  concerning  him  at  prefent 
to  be  obtained.  His  profefTion  was  that  of  an  apothecary,  to 
which  he  was  apprenticed  imder  Mr.  Feltham,  then  apothecary 
to  St.  Bartholom.ew's  hofpital  [t].  When  he  entered  into 
bufmefs  for  himfelf,  he  fettled  in  Alderfgate-ftrcet,  and  there 
continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  obtained  confi- 
derable  bufinefs,  and  after  a  time  became  apothecary  to  the 
Charter-houfe.  After  the  Tradefcants,  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  perfon,  except  Mr.  Courten,  and  fir  Hans  Sloane,  who 
made  any  confiderable  coiledlion  in  Natural  Hiftory,  previous 
to  thofe  of  the  prefent  day.  He  engaged  the  captains  and  fur- 
^eons  of  fhips  to  bring  him  home  fpccirnens,  and  enabled  them 


[t]  Pultniy's  Sketches  of  Botany  in  England,   vol.  ii-  p.  31. 
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to  fele£l  proper  objeils  by  printed  dire£lions  which  he  diftri- 
buted  among  them.  By  thefe  means  his  colleftion  became  fo 
valuable  that,  fome  time  before  his  death,  fir  Hang  Sloane 
(offered  him  tbiir  thoufand  pounds  for  it.  After  his  death,  it 
was  purchafed  by  the  fame  colledtor.  His  mufeum  extended 
his  fame  botli  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  elected  into  the 
Royal  Society,  and,  becoming  acquainted  with  Ray,  alfifted 
him  in  arranging  the  fecond  volume  of  his  hiftory  of  plants. 
He  died  April  20,  17 18,  and  much  honour  was  fhewn  to  him 
at  his  funeral,  by  the  attendance  of  fir  Hans  Sloane,  and  other 
eminent  men  as  pall-bearers,  &c. 

He  gave  the  world  feveral  publications  on  various  fubje£ls 
of  natural  hiftory:  i.  "  Mufei  Petiveriani  Centurise  decem," 
1692 — 1703,  8vo.  2.  *'  Gazophylacii  Naturae  et  Artis,  De- 
cades decern,"  folio,  1702,  with  lOo  plates.  3.  *'  A  Cata- 
logue of  Air.  Ray's  Englijh  Herbal,  illuftrated  with  figures," 
folio,  17 1 3,  and  continued  in  1715.  4.  Many  fmaller  pub- 
lications which  may  be  found  enumerated  in  Dr.  Pultney's 
book.  5.  Many  papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  and 
a  material  article  in  the  third  volume  of  Ray's  work,  entitled, 
**  Plantce  rariores  Chinenfes  Madrafpatana?,  et  Africanas,  a 
Jacobo  Petivero  ad  opus  confummandum  collatas,"  &c.  Many 
of  his  fmaller  tradls  having  become  very  fcarce,  his  works 
were  colledled  and  publiflicd,  exclufive  of  his  papers  in  the 
Tranfaftions,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  one  Svo,  in  the  year  1764, 

PETRARCH  (Francis),  an  Italian  poet,  eminent  for  great 
genius  and  great  learning,  has  been  called  the  father  of  modern 
poetry ;  and  was  one  of  the  firft  among  the  moderns,  in  whom 
the  true  fpirit  and  genius  of  ancient  literature  began  to  revive. 
His  parents  were  of  Florence,  of  honourable  families ;  and 
his  father  was  a  manager  in  the  faftion  of  the  Bianchi,  which 
were  driven  from  the  town  by  the  Neri  in  1300.  He  retired 
to  Arezzo,  where  Petrarch  was  born  in  1304,  and  not  at  An- 
cifa,  as  fome  have  imagined.  His  father,  after  many  vain 
attempts  to  be  reftored,  fixed  himfelf  at  length  at  Avignon[u], 
then  the  feat  of  the  pope :  whence  Petrarch,  who  was  nine 
years  old,  was  fent  to  Carpentras,  in  order  to  learn  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  philofophy.  He  was  four  years  at  this  place,  and 
then  removed  to  Montpellier,  where  he  fpent  four  more  years 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  After  that,  his  father  fent  him  to 
Bologna,  to  complete  him  in  that  fcience,  which  was  his  chief 
wifli  for  his  fon  :  but,  alas !  the  dry  ftudy  of  the  law  had  no 
charms  for  Petrarch.  Poetry,  eloquence,  and  hiftory,  had  em- 
ployed in  reality  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  and  attention  ; 
which  the  fiilher  perceiving,  was  fo  enraged,  that,  coming  one 

[u]  Niceion,  Hommes  illuftr,  torn,  xxviii. 
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day  fuddcnly  into  his  chamber,  and  finding  a  licap  of  ancient 
Latin  authors  by  him,  he  Hung  them  all  into  the  fire,  except 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  whom,  at  the  earnclt  intercellion  of  his 
fon,  he  fpared. 

Lofing  his  mother  in  1324,  and  his  father  the  year  after, 
Petrarch  returned  to  Avignon  to  fettle  his  affairs ;  and  foon 
after  purchafcd  a  very  retired  but  very  agreeable  country-houfe, 
called  Vauclufe,  about  five  miles  eait  of  that  city,  where  he  pafi'ed 
a  good  part  of  every  year.  Here,  in  1327,  he  commenced  an 
amour  with  a  beautiful  young  damfel,  named  Laura,  vvho  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whom  he  has  made  famous  by  his 
poetry.  His  refidence  at  Vauclufe  was  fometimes  interrupted 
by  travels.  He  went  to  Paris,  whence  he  paffed  to  Flanders  ; 
then  into  Germany,  and  laftly  to  Rome.  At  his  return  to 
Avignon,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of 
pope  John  XX H.  who  employed  him  in  feveral  important 
tranfadlions  both  in  France  and  at  Rome.  Mornay,  in  his 
**  Hiftory  of  the  Papacy,"  fays,  that  Petrarch,  whom  he  calls 
Lumen feculifuiy  "  a  very  bright  ftar  fhining  in  an  age  of  dark- 
nefs  [x  j,"  might  have  had  any  thing,  if  he  would  only  have 
flattered  the  popes :  and  Bayle  quotes  an  author,  who  relates, 
that  he  loll  a  cardinal's  cap,  becaufe  he  would  not  confent  that 
his  fifter  Ihould  be  mil^refs  to  pope  Benedi6l  XIL  who  was  ex- 
tremely taken  with  her,  and  who  at  length  obtained  her  by  the 
management  of  another  brother.  However  this  was,  Petrarch 
was  not  fond  of  a  court  life:  he  feems  to  have  had  loo  much 
integrity  and  generofity  in  his  nature  to  be  tit  for  it ;  fo  that 
he  retired  to  Vauclufe,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to 
reading,  to  compofition,  and  to  Laura.  He  compofed  a  Latin 
poem,  called  '*  Africa:"  which,  though  a  very  crude  per- 
formance, and  faulty  both  in  latinity  and  mealure,  appeared 
a  prodigy  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance;  and  made  his  name  io 
famous,  that  the  fenate  of  Rome  and  the  univerfity  of  Paris 
both  invited  him  at  the  fame  time,  to  go  and  receive  the 
poetic-crown.  He  v/ent  to  Rome  in  1341,  where  that  honour 
was  conferred  upon  him  with  great  folemnity. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Parma,  and  foon  after  to  Vauclufe  ; 
where  he  gratified  his  prevailing  pallion,  which  was  the  love  of 
books  and  folitude.  Yet,  in  1343,  he  was  called  out  by  pope 
Clement  VL  who  fent  him  to  compliment  queen  Joan  of  Na- 
ples, upon  her  acccfiion  to  the  crown.  He  went  again  into 
Italy  in  1348,  to  viiit  fome  nobles  at  Verona;  and  he  was  there, 
when  news  of  the  death  of  his  deareft  Laura  was  brought  him. 
He  was  infinitely  afhicled  v/Ith  it ;  and  immortalized  his  grief 
by  a  great  number  of  verfes  written  in  her   praife.      Laura 

[x]  NouvcUcs  de  la  Republ.  des  Lcttres-    Fev.  1586, 
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feems  to  have  been  to  Petrarch,  what  Stella  was  to  Swift; 
if  we  may  take  the  word  of  Petrarch  himfelf,  who  afTures 
us,  that  his  love  for  her  was  of  the  piireft  kind  ;  although 
fume  have  pretended,  that  it  was  not  altogether  fpiritual.  He 
went  to  Avignon  in  1349;  to  the  jubilee  at  Rome  in  1350; 
and  thence  to  his  folitude  at  Vauclufej  which  growing  pro- 
bably difagreeable  for  want  of  Laura,  he  finally  quitted  in 
1352.  Pie  went  to  Milan,  where  he  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  the  Vifconti,  who  (hewed  him  great  kindnefs,  and  employed 
him  in  embaffies  and  affairs  of  importance  for  the  folloAving 
ten  years.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  continual 
journeyings,  fometimcs  to  Parma,  fometimcs  to  Padua,  as  well 
as  to  herrara  and  Venice.  He  was  at  Venice  in  1364,  when 
Boccace  came  from  Florence  to  allure  him,  that  he  was  reftored 
by  the  republic  to  the  eflate  of  his  father,  v\'hich  had  been 
forfeited;  and  had  leave  to  return  and  fettle  there.  The  offer 
pleafed  him  much,  but  came  too  late :  he  was  then  grown  old 
and  infirm,  and  fo  fubjedl  to  fainting  fits,  that  he  was  once  at 
Ferrara  fuppofed  to  be  dead  for  three  hours.  He  chofe  to 
retire  to  Padua,  for  the  fake  of  being  near  his  patron  Francis 
de  Carrara,  who  had  given  him  an  agreeable  C('Untry-houfe, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  town,  called  Arqua  ;  and  at  this  place 
he  died  in  July,  1374,  aged  feventy.  He  was  an  ecclefiaitie, 
had  a  canonry  or  two,  and  an  archdeaconry,  but  never  entered 
into  the  order  of  priefts.  H«  had  a  natural  daughter,  not  by 
Laura,  but  by  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family,  whofe  hufband 
became  his  fole  executor.  He  was  a  man  of  many  virtues: 
he  neither  defired  nor  defpifed  riches;  and  if  he  loved  fame,  it 
was  with  moderation,  and  without  any  of  that  anxiety  and 
folicitude,  which  often  makes  the  purfuers  of  it  miferable. 
A  faying  of  his  is  recorded,  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned  [y]  : 
it  was,  that  *'  no  greater  evil  can  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  oe 
made  a  pope."  Hadrian  VL  afterwards  felt  the  truth  of  it, 
as  appears  from  the  infcription  he  ordered  upon  his  tomb  : 
"  Here  lies  Hadrian  VL  who  thought  nothing  in  life  more 
unfortunate,  than  that  he  was  appointed  to  govern." 

As  to  his  literary  charadlcr,  no  man  was  ever  more  cfteemed 
and  honoured,  than  Petrarch  ;  and  indeed  with  reafon,  for  he 
was  a  very  extraordir;ar)'  man.  His  various  knowledge  made 
him  juftly  regarded  as  the  firft  fcholar  of  an  age,  the  darknefs 
and  barbarifm  of  which  he  contributed  much  to  diilipate,  by 
rcreflablifhing  letters  and  the  art  of  writing.  The  great 
number  of  works,  in  profe  as  well  as  poetry,  which  he  com- 
pofed,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  fhew  a  wonderful  fruitfulnefs 
ot  invention.     He  excelled  in  Italian  poetry;  his  Latin  is  not 
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fo  J^ood.  His  profe  works  alfo  are  iilferior  to  his  poetry;  yet 
there  appears  great  eloquence  in  all  he  wrote  :  nor  is  the  Latin 
bad,  it  we  confider,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to 
refcue  letters  from  Gothic  ignorance  and  barbarity.  Erafmus 
favs[z],  **  that  he  was  a  great,  a  knowing,  and  an  eloquent 
man,  but  that  his  language  favours  of  the  age  he  wrote  in." 
He  adds,  that  "Petrarch  was  fcarcely  read  in  his  time;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  wonder,  if  he  is  not  much  regarded  in 
ours."  There  are,  nevcrthelcfs,  things  in  him,  which  may  well 
enough  amufe  a  curious  man;  and  fomething  much  higher  may 
be  faid  of  his  Italian  poetry,  which  is  indeed  excellent.  The 
firft  complete  colle6lion  of  his  works  was  at  Balil,  1581,  in 
four  volumes,  folio  :  the  fourth  volume  contains  his  Italian 
compolitions. 

Niceron  relates,  that  more  than  five  and  twenty  perfons 
have  written  the  life  of  Petrarch;  but  that  he  himfelf  has  fol- 
lowed that  of  M.  Muratori,  prefixed  to  Petrarch's  Italian  poems, 
printed  at  Modena,  171 1,  in  4to,  as  being  the  moft  exadt. 

PETRONIUS  ARBITER  (Titus),  a  polite  writer  and 
critic  of  antiquity,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Nero;  and 
of  whom  there  remains  a  confiderable  fragment  of  a  piece  in 
verfe  and  profe,  entitled,  "  Satyricon,  or  a  kind  of  Menip- 
pean  Satire."  He  was  a  Roman  knight,  of  an  ancient  family; 
and,  after  an  education  fultable  to  his  quality,  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  court  of  Claudius.  Here  he  found  a  way  of 
living  agreeable  to  his  temper,  which  was  voluptuous  [a]  ; 
although  he  is  rcprcfented  to  have  had  too  much  delicacy  in  his 
nature,  to  relilh  the  brutalities  of  love  like  MelTalina,  or  thofe 
of  gluttony  and  drunkennefs  with  Claudius.  He  feems  to  have 
taken  a  relilh  of  both,  rather  to  gratify  his  curiofity  than  his 
fenfcs  ;  and,  inftead  of  a  prodigal  or  debauchee,  is  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  a  nice  and  learned  artift  in  the  fcience  of  volup- 
tuoufnefs.  So  fays  Tacitus  at  leaft,  by  whom  his  charader, 
and  the  occafion  and  manner  of  his  death,  which  were  all  very 
extraordinary,  are  finely  drawn  [b]  ;  that  is,  fuppofing  him  to 
be  the  very  perfon  there  mentioned,  which,  though  doubted 
by  Lipfius  [cj  and  other  critics,  is  now  the  moft  prevailing 
opinion. 

When  Petronius  had  thus  pafTed  his  youth  In  gaiety  and  plea- 
fure,  he  was,  either  through  the  favour  of  Nero,  or  his  own  merit, 
fent  proconful  to  Bithynia ;  where  this  man  of  pleafure,  like 
another  Maecenas,  fhewed  himfelf  capable  of  the  clofeft  appli- 
cation to  bufinefs,  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  an  able 
magiftratCi    He  was  afterwards,  as  Tacitus  fays,  chofen  conful;^ 

[z]   In  Ciceroniano.  [a]   Vie  de  Petrone  Arbitre  par  St.  EvremOnd. 

[bJ   Annal.  Jib.  xvi.  [c]   Lipf.   not.  i.i  loc. 
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perhaps  extraordinarily  for  forhe  months,  as  was  ufual,  wlienf 
the  conful  died  within  the  year  of  his  office,  which  was  never 
left  vacant.  There  is  fom3  reafon  to  fuppofe  this,,  becaufe 
we  do  not  find  his  name  in  anv  Hfts  of  the  confuls;  and  yet 
the  authority  of  Tacitus,  who  fays  he  was  conful,  mull:  not 
ha  quellioned.  The  time  ot  his  confulate  being  expired,  he 
relapfed  into  his  former  manner  of  living ;  and  cither  became 
x^icious  from  his  own  inclination,  or,,  out  of  a  defire  to  pleafe 
Nero,  ftrove  to  appear  fo:  "  revolutus  in  vitia^  feu  vitiorum- 
imitationem,"  f?y§  Tacitus.  Hence  he  became  foon  one  of 
the  emperor's  confidants,-  and,  as  the  fame  hiftorian  infinuates, 
received  the  fumame  of  Arbiter,  becaufe  Nero  thought  none 
of  his  plcafures  elegant  or  well  fancied,  which  were  not  either 
contrived  or  approved  by  Petroniiis. 

Thus  he  a6ted  for-  fome  time  undfer  Nero,,  as  intfendant 
of  his  pleafures :  and  thus,  polTefling  great  favour  with  the 
emperor,  ftood  expofed  tb  the  envy  and  hatred  of  Tigellinus ; 
who,  fays  Tacitus,-  was,  as  it  were,  his  rival  and  fuperior  in 
the  fcience  of  pleai'ure.  That  jealous  and  felfifli  favourite, 
Tefolved  therefore  to  ruin  him,  which  by  various  infmuations- 
at  firll,  and  falfe  acciifations  afterwards,  he  gradually  effected, 
"For,  knowing  crucltv  to  be  the  prevailing  pallion  of  this  prince^r 
he  infinuated  that  Petroniiis  was  too  intimate  v/ith  Scevinus, 
'liot  to  be  dipped  in-  Pifo's  confpiracy;  and  then  fuborned  one 
of  hfs  flaves  to  fvvear  againft  him,  deprived  him  of  all  means 
of  jirfiifying  himfeif,  and  imprifoned  the  greateft  part  of  his 
dom.eflic".  Pctronias  vras  put  into  confinement  at  Cum2?y 
■^vhitber  he  had  attended  the  emperor  in  his  journey  to  Cam- 
pania; but  foon  refolved  to  end  his  hopes  and  fears  by  a  volun- 
tary death,  which  however  lie  was  unwilling  to  have  thouglit 
precipitate.  He  opened  his  veins,  therefore,  and  then  clofed* 
them  again:  he  did  this'more  than  once,  at  intervals  conVerf- 
ing  with  his  friends,  not  in  a  folemn  manner  on  ferious  and- 
profound  fubjedls,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  or  the  princi- 
ples and  fayings  of  the  philofophers  about  it,  but  in  a  pleafant 
and  jocofe  way,  they  repeating  to  him  fongs  and  verfes  upon- 
diverting  fubjcv^ls.  In  (hort,  he  flept,  he  travelled,  rewarded- 
forac,  and  punilhed  others  of  his  domeifics  ;  affedling'to  do  all 
the  ordinary  offices  of  life,  that  his  death  might  not  fcem 
forced,  but  accidental.  When  he  made  his  will,  he  did  not 
compliment  Nero  or  Tigellinus,  or  any  of  the  great  men 
in  power,  as  was  then  the  common  pra^ice,.  with  a  legacy  ; 
but  having  defcribed,  under  the  feigned  characters  of  vile  de- 
bauchees, all  the  infamous  lewdnei's  and  obfcene  pleafures  of 
Nero,  fent  the  book  fealed  up  to  him,  breaking  the  feal  in 
pieces,  that  no  ufe  might  "be  made  of  it  afterwards  in  difcover- 
ing  the  author.     Tacitus  adds,  that  the  emperor  was  much 
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perplexed  in  conje£luring,  how  his  no(!^urnal  beftialities  came 
to  be  ("o  well  known  i  and  that  at  lengih  his  fuipicions  fettle^ 
upon  Silia,  a  fenator's  wife,  who  having  always  bc:;n  one  a£; 
his  party,  and  being  intimate  with  Pctronius,  was  doomed  to 
baniHiment,  on  pretence  that  llie  had  not  concealed  what  fhe 
'had  feen  and  partaken.  The  manner  of  Petronius's  death  had, 
a  llrange  mixture  of  conftancy  and  extravagance,  and  certainly 
rjot  a  little  of  vanity  and  atieclation,  although  Tacitus  fceras 
to  relate  it  with  a.pplaufe  and  admiration.  He  died  in  the  year 
of  Rome  817,  of  Chrift  65  j  and,  as  is  fu.ppoi'ed,  about  fifty 
years  old. 

It  does  not  appear,  what  put  him  firft  upon  writing  hi& 
*'  Satyricon,"'  nor  very  clearly,  wliat  was  his  defign  in  it.  His 
admirers  fay,  that  he  meant  to  expofe  the  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery of  the  court:  it  may  be  fo,  but  it  is  ftrange,  as  one 
.obferves  [.d],  tiiat  he  fliould  choofe  to  do  it  in  fiich  a  manner^ 
for  it  is  manitelt,  that  he  fpeaks  of  the  moft  infamous  a6ls  of 
lewdnefs  with  too  gveat  a  fatisfaction  -to  be  thought  a. reformer: 
it  would  be  more  natural  to  imagine,  that  he  has  likewife  drawn, 
^•i's  own  picture  among  thofe  of  tlie  other  debauchees  of  that 
^court  and  age.  In  fliort,  his  fatire  is  fuch.a  iiKidiey  of  virtue 
.and  vice,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  .he  condemns  or 
ivyhat  he  approves.  In  the  mean  time  Kehad  a  fine  genius,  and 
knew  perfectly  how  to  enter  into  every. character  lie  intended 
-to  commend  or  expofe  ;  and  by  joining  the  humour  of  Plautus 
^p  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  formed  thence  a  moil  lively  and 
elegant  fiyle  and  manner,  in  which  the  perfeftion  of  the  Romaa 
-urbanity  appears.  All  the  learned,  and  men  of  tafte,  have 
•agreed  in  their  eulogiums  of  him,  at  the  fame  time  that  they, 
iiave  condemned  the  murveUous  obfcenities  with  which  his 
Work  abounds.  He  has  ufually  been  ranked  among  the  critics 
.^f  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pope  in  particular  with 
^florace,  Dionylius  Halijcarnafieus,  Quintilian^  and  Loiiginus . 

"  Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  pleafe. 

The  fcholar's  learning,  with  the  courtier's  cafe." 

Eflay  on  Criticifm,  ver,  667. 

Not  that  he  has  delivered  any  thing  in  the  formal  dida^lic  way 
of  criticifm,  but  only  cccalionally  thrown  out  fome  few  re- 
marks in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  which  however  fhcw  him 
to  have  been  fufficiently  intkled  to  the  charadler  and  merits  of 
a  jull  critic. 

Salmafius  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  prefent  frag- 
ments of  Petronius  are  merely  excetpta,  or  pafitiges  tranfcribed 
by  fome  ftudent,  who  picked  out  what  pleafcd  him  bed:,  and 
that  the  original  and  entire  copies  arc  loft.     Nothing  certain 
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of  this  nature  can  be  known ;  but,  if  Salmafius  conjeilures 
rightly,  he  muft  have  been  a  very  licentious  ftudent,  who  found 
his  pleafure  in  the  molt  indecent  palfages.  A  confiderable  frag 
ment  of  Petronins  was  pretended  to  be  found  at  Trau  in  Dal- 
matia,  by  a  phyfician,  about  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century;  and 
t-his  occafioned  a  controvcrfy  among  the  critics,  of  which  there 
is  fome  account  in  Spon's  Voyages,  who  vifited  that  phyfician, 
and  faw  the  manufcript.  The  fragment,  however,  is  upon 
the  whole,  i-cje£Ved  as  a  forgery.  Many  learned  men  have 
written  notes,  and  much  critical  labour  has  been  beftowed  upon 
this  author;  whence  there  are  various  editions  of  him,  the  beil 
of  which  is  fuppofcd  to  be  that  of  Peter  Burman,  at  Utrecht, 
in  1709,  2  vols.  410. 

PETTY  (William),  a  fingular  inftance  of  an  univerfal 
pradlical  genius,  was  the  elder  fon  cf  Anthony  Petty,  a  clothier 
at  Rumfey,  a  fmall  fea-port  town  in  Hampfhire,  where  he  was 
born  May  16,  1623.  It  is  hard  to  determine,  whether  the 
courfe  of  his  education  was  direfted  more  by  his  father  or  him- 
lelf :  for  being  carried  in  his  infancy,  by  the  bent  of  genius  and 
inclination,  to  view  the  common  mechanics  at  work,  he  prefently 
took  up  the  tools  himfelf;  and  foon  learnt  to  handle  them  with  fuch 
dexterity,  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  had  attained  a  fkill  in 
each  trade,  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  workm.en. 
After  this,  he  went  to  the  grammar-fchool  at  Riunfey  ;  where 
(if  we  may  believe  his  own  account)  he  not  only  acquired  a 
competent  readinefs  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  lan- 
guages [e],  but  alfo  became  maffer  of  all  the  rules  of  common 
arithmetic,  practical  geometry,  dialing,  and  the  aflronoinical 
part  of  navigation,  in  three  years  time.  Thus  inftru(5led  in 
literature,  and  the  knowledge  of  feveral  mechanical  arts,  he 
removed  at  fifteen  to  the  univeriity  of  Caen  in  Normandy;  and 
after  fome  flay  there,  returning  to  England,  was  preferred  in 
the  navy;  where,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  "  he  "had,"'  to 
life  his  own  words,  '<  gotten  up  about  threefcore  pounds,  with  as 
much  mathematics  as  any  one  of  his  age  was  known  to  have 
bad."  Having  thus  made  a  purfc,  which,  in  the  hands  of  fuch 
a  manager,  was  a  Aifficient  fund  to  fupport  the  cxpencc  of  tra- 
l^elling  abroad,  he  refolvcd  to  ufeit  that  way  for  further  improve- 
ment in  his  fliidics.  He  began  now  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
phyfic;  and  it  was  chiefly  to  get  an  inlight  into  that  art,  that  in 
1643  he  vifitcd  Leyden,  Utrecint,  Amllerdain,  and  Paris  [f].  He 
fpent  three  years  in  foreign  countries,  and  maintained  his  brother 
Anthony  (whom  he  had  taken  with  him  to  breed  up)  as  wejl  as 

fs]  In  his  Will,  dated  May  2,  1685.        to  him,  and   readily  gave  him  his  aflift- 
>•]  Here  rtudying  an.Uomy,   he   read     auce.     Sec  his  Will,  dated  May  4,  1685. 
Vcfalius  with  Hobbcs,  who  was  very  kind 
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hiinfelf  ■  and  yet  brought  home  to  Rumfey,  in  1646,  about  lol. 
more  than  he  carried  out  of  it  in  1643. 

The  following  year,  having  invented  an  inftrumcnt  for  dou- 
ble writing [g],  he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  parliament  for 
the  fole  teaching  of  that  art  for  feventeen  years.  Though  this 
projedl  (however  promillng  in  the  theory)  did  not  turn  to  any 
great  account  in  itfelf,  yet  by  this  means  our  autlior  was  brought 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  leading  men  of  thofe  times;  and  ob- 
ferving  their  proceedings  at  Oxford,  he  refolved  to  lay  hold  of 
the  opportunity  of  fixing  himfelf  there.  Having  therefore 
written  his  "  Advice  to  Mr.  Hartlib  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,"  he  went  thither  in  1648,  and  at  firit  w^as  employed 
by  their  anatomy  profelTor  as  his  ailirtant.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  pradtifed  phyfic  and  chemi(try  with  good  fuccefs;  and  rofe 
into  fuch  repu'ation,  that  the  philofophical  meetings  [h] 
which  preceded  the  Royal  Society,  were  firft  held  (for  the  moit 
part)  at  his  lodgings:  and  by  a  parliamentary  recommendation 
he  was  put  into  a  fellowOiip  of  Brazen-nofe  college,  in  the  place 
of  one  of  the  eje6led  fellows,  and  created  dodor  of  phyfic, 
March  7,  1649.  He  was  admitted  a  candidate  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  June  the  25th,  1650.  The  fame  year,  he  was 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  recovery  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
hanged  at  Oxford,  for  the  fuppofed  murder  of  her  baftard 
child  [ij.     Jan.  i,  1651,  he  was  made  profefTor  of  anatomy; 

and, 


[g]  In  an  advertifcment  prefixed  to  his 
*'  Advice  tu  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,"  he 
calls  it,  •'  an  inftrument  of  fmall  bulk 
and  price,  eafily  made,  and  very  durable ; 
whereby  any  man,  even  at  the  firft  fight 
and  handling,  may  write  two  refembiirfg 
copies  of  the  fame  thing  at  once,  as  fcr- 
viceably  and  as  faft  (allowing  two  lines 
upon  each  page  for  fettir.g  the  inftruments) 
as  by  the  ordinary  way,  of  what  nature, 
or  in  what  charaftcr,  or  what  matter  fo- 
ever,  as  paper,  parchment,  a  book,  &c.  the 
faid  v/riting  ought  to  be  made  upon." 
Rufl'.worth  alfo,  having  mentioned  the  pa- 
tent for  teaciiing  this  art,  tranfcribcs  nearly 
our  author's  wurds  ;  and  fays,  "  Ic  might 
be  learnt  in  an  hour's  pia£tice,  and  tiiat  it 
was  of  great  advantage  to  lawyers,  fcri- 
veners,  merchants,  fcholirs,  regifters, 
clerks,  &c.  it  laving  the  labour  of  exa- 
mination, difcovering  or  preventing  falrt- 
fication,  and  performing  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs  of  writing,  as  with  eafe  and  fpeed, 
{<}  with  privacy  alfo."  The  additional 
fatigue  occafioned  to  the  hand,  by  the  in- 
creafe  of  weight  above  that  of  a  pen,  ren- 
dered this  proje£t  ulelefs  as  to  the  chief 
advantage  propofed,  that  of  expedition  in 
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writing  :  but  it  feems  to  have  been  applied 
with  lome  alterations  refpcfting  that  de- 
fign,  to  the  bufi.nefs  of  drawing  j  the  in- 
ftrument for  which  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  dcfcription  here. 

[k]  See  Dr.  Wallis'i  account  of  thefe 
meetings  in  Heme's  preface  to  Langtoft's 
Chron.  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

[i]  This  was  one  Anne  Green,  exe- 
cuted at  Oxford,  Dec.  14,  1650.  The 
ftory  is,  that  ihe  was  hanged  by  the  neck 
near  half  an  hour ;  fome  of  her  friends, 
in  the  mean  tinr.e,  thumping  her  on  the 
breaft,  others  hanging  with  all  their  weight 
upon  her  legs,  fometi-mes  lifting  her  up, 
and  then  pulling  her  down  again  with  a 
fudden  jerk,  thereby  the  fooner  to  dif- 
patch  her  out  of  her  pain.  After  fhe  was 
in  her  coffin,  being  oblerved  to  breathe,  a 
lufty  fellow  ftamped  with  all  his  force  on 
her  breaft  and  ftomach,  to  put  her  out  ol 
her  pain  :  but  by  the  afliftance  of  the  dodtofs 
Petty,  Willis,  Bathurft,  a.nd  Clarke,  {he 
was  again  brought  to  life.  "  1  myfvlf," 
fays  Derhanj,  "  faw  her  many  years  after 
that.  She  I'.ad,  1  heard,  born  divers  chil- 
dren." Phyfico-Thcol.  See  alfo  a  printed 
account  of  it,  entitled,  "  News  from  the 
4  Dead,'* 
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and,  Feb.  7,  mufic-profefTor  at  Grefliam-college.  by  the  in- 
terefl:  of  his  friend  Dr.  Graunt.  In  1652,  he  was  appointed 
phyfician  to  the  army  in  Ireland  ;  he  was  likewife  phyfician  to 
three  lords  lieutenants  fucceifively,  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and 
Henry  Cromwell. 

Some  time  after  his  fettlement  in  Ireland  [k],  having  ob- 
ferved,  that,  after  the  rebellion  there  in  1641,  the  lands  for- 
feited thereby,  which  had  been  adjudged  to  the  foldiers  who 
fuppreflTed  it,  v/ere  very  infufficiently  meafured,  he  reprefented 
tTie  matter  to  the  perfons  then'  in  power,  who  granted  him  ar 
contrail,  dated  Dec.  il,  1654,  to  make  the  admeafurements 
anew;  and  thefe  he  finiflied  with  fuch  exa6lnefs,  that  there  was 
no  eftate  of  60I.  per  annum,  and  upwards,  which  was  not  dif- 
tinflly  marked  in  its  true  value,  maps  being  likewife  made  by 
him  of  the  whole.  By  this  contract  he  gained  a  very  confider- 
able  fum  of  money.  Befides  20s.  a  day,  which  he  received 
during  the  performance,  he  had  alio  a  penny  an  acre  by  agreement 
with  the  foldiers:  and  it  appears  from  an  order  of  government, 
dated  at  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  19th  March,  1655,  that  he  had 
then  furveyed  2,co8,ooo  acres  of  forfeited  profitable  land.  He 
was  likewife  one  of  the  commilfioners  for  fetting  out  the  lands 
to  the  army,  after  they  were  fun^eyed.  When  Henry  Crom- 
well obtained  the  lieutenancy  of  that  kingdom  in  1655,  he 
made  the  dodlor  his  fecrelary,  appointed  him  a  clerk  of  the 
council  there  in  1657,  and  procured  him  to  be  elected  a  burgefs 
for  Weft  Looe  in  Cornwall,  in  Richard  Cromwell's  parliament, 
which  met.  J-m.  27,  1658.'  March'  the  25th  following,  fir 
Hierom  Sankey,  member  for  Woodftock  in  Q :t ford lli ire,  im.- 
peached  him  for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  in  the  execution 
of  his  office.  This  brought  him  into'  England,  M'hen  appearing 
in  the  Houfe  of  Comm'-ns,  April  the  19th,  he  anfweied  to  the 
charge  on  the  21ft  ;  to  which  his  pro'fecutors  replying,  the  matter 
was  adiourned;  and  it  never  came  U  an  ilfue,  that  parliament 
being  fudder.ly  diir(;lved  the  next  day.  Henry  Cromwell  had 
written  a  letter  to  fecretary  Thurloe,  dated  the  iith  of  that 
month,  in  his  favour,  as  follows:  **  Sir,  I  have  heretofore  told 
you  my  thoiights  of  Dr.  Petty,  and  am  ftilTof  the  fame  opinion  : 
and,  if  fir  Hierom  Sankey  do  not  rurt  him  down  with  numbers 
and  noifc  of  adventurers,  and  fuch  other  like  concerned  perfons, 
I  believe  the  parliament  will  find  him  as  I  have  reprefi.nted* 
He  has  curioufiy  deceived  me  thefe  four  years,  if'he  be  a  knave, 
I  am  fure  tlic  juntos  of  them,  v.lio  are  moft  bufy,  are  not  merl 
<bf  the  quieieft  temper.     I  do  not  expe6l  you  will  have  leifure, 

Dead,"  &c.  edit.  1651,  v/ith  vcrfcs  on  the  [k]  Reflcftions  upon  fome  perfons  an4 
tccalion.  th;ng$  in  Ireland,  &c  p.  3. 
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or  fee  caufe,  to  appear  much  for  hiui ;  wherefore  this  is  (fnly  td 
let  you  ur.derftand  my  prcfcnt  thougiits  of  him.  The  aciive- 
nefsof  Robert  Reynolds  and  others  in  this  bufuiefs,  fliews,  that 
Petty  is  not  the  only  mark  aimed  at.'' 

"  Upon  his  return  to  Ireland  foon  after,  fome  further  .endeavours 
being;  ufed  to  pufli  on  a  profccution,  Petty  publiilied  the  fame 
year^  "  A  Brief  of  the  Proceedings  between  fir  Hierom  Sankey 
and  the  author,  with  the  State  of  the  Controverfy  between  them,* 
in   three  iheets;  wliich  was  followed  by    *'  Reflections  upon 
fome  Perfons  and  Things  in   Ireland,"  &c.     He  came  again  to 
England;  and  brought  a  very  warm  application  in  his  favour 
from  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  thefe  terms:  "  Sir,  the  bearer,  Dr. 
Petty,  hath  been  my  fecretary,  and  clerk  of  the  council  here  ia 
Ireland,  and  is  one  whom  I  have  known  to  be  an  honeft  and 
ingenious  man.     He  is  like  to  fall  into  fome  trouble  from  fome 
who  envy  him.     I  defire  you  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  and 
10  allift  him,  wherein  he  fhall  reafonably  deiire  it.     Great  en- 
deavours have  been  ufed  to  beget  prejudice  againft  him  ;  but 
when  you  fpeak  with  him,  he  will  appear  otherwife."     Nol- 
withftanding  this,  he  was  removed  from  his  public  employment^ 
in  June.     This  year,  1659,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Roti 
Club  at  Miles's  coftee-houfe  in  Nevv-Paiace-yard,  Weftminfter 
I  l]  ;  but   returned  to   Ireland   not  long   after  Chriftmas,  and 
liayed  there  till  the  Reftoration  of  Charles  II.     He  then  came 
into  England,  and  was  received  very  graciouily  by  his  inajefty; 
and,  religning  his  profelforlhip  at  Grefham,  was  made  one  of 
*the  commiiTioners  of  the  Court  of  Claims.     April  11,  1661,  he 
received  the  honour  of   knighthood,  and  the  grant  of  a  new 
patent,  conttituting  him   furvevor-general  of  Ireland;  and  was 
chofen  a  member  of  parliament  there.     Upon  the  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Society,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  members,  and  of  thfe 
fird  council  eftablilhed  therein;  and,  though  he  had  left  ofF  the 
pra£^ice  of  phyfic,  yet  his  name  appears  in  the  lift  of  the  feU 
Jows  in  the  new  charter  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  1663. 
About  this  time  he  invented  his  double-bottomed  ihip,  to  fail 
againft  wind  and  tide,  which  occafioned  much  difcourfe.     He 
afterwards  gave  a  model  of  this  fbip  to  the  Royal  Society,  which 
is  ftill  in  their  repofitory  ;  to  whom  alfo,  in  1665,  he  commu- 
nicated "  A  Difcourfe  about  the  Euildiner  of  Ships,"  containing 
fcrne  curious  fecrets  in  that  art.     This  v.-as  taken  away  by  lord 
Brounker,  who  kept  it  in  his  poifclnon  till  1682,  and  probably 
till  his  death,  faying,  it  was  too  great  an  arcanum  of  ftate  to  be 
commonly  perufed.     Sir  William's  Ihip  performed  one  voyage 

[l1  The  fcheme  of  this  club  was,  that  members  of  parliament  fhould  be  annuaUy 

all  officers  of  ftate   ftiould    be  chofen  by  changed  by  rotation.     See  V/ood's  Falti, 

ballotiiig,  and  the  time  limited  for  holding  vol,  ii. 
their  pUce:  j  and  that  i  certain  numfter  of 

from 
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from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  into  which  narrow  harbour  flie  turned 
in  againft  wind  and  tide,  July  1663. 

In  1666,  fir  William  drew  up  his  treatife,  called  **  Verbum 
Sapienti,"  containing  an  account  of  the  wealth  and  expences 
of  England,  and  the  method  of  raifing  taxes  in  the  molt  equal 
manner  ;  lliewing  likewife,  that  England  can  bear  the  charge 
of  four  millions  per  annum,  when  the  occafions  of  the  govern- 
ment require  it!  The  fame  year,  1666,  he  fuffered  a  confider- 
able  lofs  by  the  fire  of  London  ;  having  purchafed,  feveral  years 
before,  the  earl  of  Arundel's  hotjfe  and  gardens,  and  eredled 
buildings  in  the  garden,  called  Token-houfe,  which  were  for 
the  molt  part  deltroyed  by  that  dreadful  conflagration.  In 
1667,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  fir  Hardrelfe  Waller, 
knight,  and  relief  of  fir  Maurice  Fenton,  baronet ;  and  after- 
wards fet  up  iron  works,  and  a  pilchard-filhcry,  opened  lead- 
mines,  and  commenced  a  timber  trade  in  Kerry,  which  turned 
to  very  good  account.  Mean  while,  he  found  time  to  confider 
other  fubjecls  of  general  utility,  and  communicated  them  to  the 
-Royal  Society.  He  compofed  a  piece  of  Latin  poetry,  and 
publilTied  it  at  London  1679,  in  two  folio  flieets,  under  the 
name  of  "  GalT.  Aur.  Manutius,"  with  the  title  of  **  Collo- 
quium Davidis  ciun  anima  fua,  accinente  paraphrafi  in  civ. 
Ffalmum  de  magnalibus  Dei."  As  he  had  before,  in  the  fpirit 
of  a  loyal  fubjctt,  ufed  his  endeavours  to  encourage  a  chearful 
readinefs  to  fupport  the  expence  of  the  war  againlt  the  Dutch, 
I'o  he  conceived  a  generous  indignation  at  the  Unifier  practices 
of  the  French,  to  raife  difturbances  in  England,  increafe  our 
divifions,  and  corrupt  the  parliament  at  this  time.  It  was  in 
order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  miichiefs  of  thefe 
French  politics,  that  he  publiflied,  in  1680,  a  piece  called 
"  The  Politician  Difcovered,"  &c.  and  the  like  patriotic  fpirit 
incited  him  afterv.ards  to  write  feveral  clfays  in  political  arith- 
metic ;  Avherein,  from  a  view  of  the  natural  Itrength  both  of 
England  and  Ireland,  he  fuggefts  a  method  of  improving  each 
by  induftry  and  frugality,  fo  as  to  be  a  match  for,  or  even 
fuperior  to,  either  of  her  neighbours.  Upon  the  fin'l  meeting 
of  the  Philofophical  Society  at  Dublin,  after  the  plan  of  that 
at  London,  every  thing  was  fubmitted  to  his  dircdion  ;  and, 
when  it  was  formed  into  a  regular  fociety,  he  w^as  chofen  prc- 
Tident,  Nov.  1684.  Upon  this  occafion  he  drew  up  a  *'  Cata- 
logue of  mean,  vulgar,  cheap,  and  fimple  Experim.ents"  [m], 
proper  for  the  infant  Itate  of  the  fociety,  and  prefented  it  to 
them  ;  as  he  did  alfo  his  **  Supcllex  Philofophica,"  conlKling 
of  forty-five  inftruments  requifite  to  carry  on  the  delign  of  their 
inULtution.     In  1685,  he  made  his  will  ^  wherein  he  declares, 

[m]  This  is  printed  in  Phil.  Tranf  No.  167. 

that. 
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that,  being  then  about  60,  his  views  were  fixed  upon  improving 
his  hinds  in  Ireland,  and  to  promote  the  trade  of  iron,  lead, 
marble,  filh  and  timber,  whereof  his  ellate  was  capable.  As 
for  ihzdies  and  experiments,  "  I  think  now,"  fays  he,  **  to 
confine  the  fame  to  the  anatomy  of  the  people,  and  political 
arithmetic  ;  alfo  to  the  improvement  of  Ihips,  land-carriages, 
guns,  and  pumps,  as  of  moft:  ufe  to  mankind,  not  blaming  the 
Itudy  of  other  men."  But,  a  few  years  after,  all  his  purfuits 
were  determined  by  the  efFedts  of  a  gangrene  in  his  toot,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fwelling  of  the  gout,  which  put  a  period  to  his 
life,  at  his  houfe  in  Piccadilly,  Wetlminllcr,  Dec.  16,  1687,  i^ 
his  65th  year.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rumfey,  and  there 
interred,  near  thole  of  his  parents  [n]. 

The  character  of  his  genius  is  iufficiently  feen  in  his  writ- 
ings, which  are  obfervcd  to  be  very  numerous.  Among  thefe, 
it  IS  faid,  he  wrote  the  hillory  of  his  own  life  [o]  ;  which,  no 
doubt,  contained  a  full  account  of  his  political  and  religious 
principles,  as  may  be  conjeftured  from  what  he  has  left  us 
upon  thofe  fubjedts  in  his  Will.  In  that  he  has  thefe  remark- 
able words  :  *'  As  for  legacies  to  the  poor,  I  am  at  a  ftand  ; 
and  for  beggars  by  trade  and  election,  I  give  them  nothing:  as 
for  impntents  by  the  hand  of  God,  the  public  ought  to  main- 
tain them  :  as  for  thofe  who  can  get  no  work,  the  magiftrates 
fhould  caufe  them  to  be  employed  ;  which  may  be  well  done' 
in  Ireland,  where  are  fitteen  acres  of  improveable  land  for 
every  head  :  as  for  prifoners  for  crimes  by  the  king,  or  for  debt 
by  their  profecutors,  thofe  who  companionate  the  fuftcrings  of 
any  object,  let  them  relieve  themfelves,  by  relieving  fuch  fuf- 
ferers  ;  that  is,  give  them  alms  fp],  &.c.  I  am  contented,  that 
1  have  afliflcd  all  my  poor  relations,  and  put  many  into  a  way 
of  getting  their  own  bread,  and  have  laboured  in  public  works 
and  inventions,  and  have  fought  out  real  obje6ts  of  charity  ;  and 
do  hereby  conjure  all,  who  partake  of  my  ellate,  from  time  to 
time  to  do  the  fame  at  their  peril.  Nevcrtlielefs,  to  anfwer 
cuftom,  and  to  take  the  fiire  fide,  I  give  twenty  pounds  to  the 
moft  wanting  of  the  parifh  wherein  I  die."  As  for  his  reli- 
gion, he  fays,  *'  I  die  in  the  profellion  of  that  faith,  and  in" 
the  pra6lice  of  fuch  worlhip,  as  I  find  efiablifhed  by  the  laws 
of  my  country  ;  not  being  able  to  believe  what  I  mylelf  pleafe, 
nor  to  worlhip  God  better  than  by  doing  as  I  would  be  done 

[n]   There  was  laid  over  his  grave  only         [o]  Wood.   Athen.   Ox.   vol.  ii.   cap. 

a  flac  ftone   on  the   pavement,  with  this  8ii.  who  lays  it  came  into  the  hands  of 

ihort  infcription,  cut  by  an  illiterate  work-  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Waller. 

loan:    '  [p]  In  the  town  of  Rumfey  there  is  a 

HERE    LAYES  houfe,  which  was  given  by  him  for  the 

SIR      WILLIAM  niainteniince  of  a  charity -fchool ;  the  rent 

PETTY.  of  which    is    ftiU   applied    to    that   ufe. 

Ward,  p.  222. 
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unto,  and  oTsferving  the  laws  of  my  country,  and  expreffin^ 
my  love  and  honour  to  Almighty  Cjod,  by  fuch  figns  and  tokens 
as  are  underftood  to  be  fuch  by  the  people  with  whom  I  live." 
He  died  poiiefled  of  a  very  large  fortune,  as  appears  by  his 
Will ;  where  he  makes  his  real  eltate  about  6500 1.  per  ann. 
his  perfonal  eftate  about  45,000!.  his  bad  and  defperate  debts 
30,0001.  and  the  deraonftrabie  improvements  of  his  Irilh  eftate, 
4«oool.  per  annum  ;  in  ail,  at  fix  per  cent,  intereft,  15,000!. 
per  annum.  This  eltate  came  to  his  family,  which  confided 
of  his  v/idow  and  thre:e  children,  Charles,  Henry,  and  Anne : 
of  v/hom  Charles  was  created  baron  of  Slielbourne,  in  the 
.county  of  Waterfoxd  in  Ireland,  .by  king  \yilliam  III.;  but 
dying  witho^it  iihie,  was  fucceeded  by  his  younger  brother 
Henry,  who  was  created  vifcount  Dunkeron,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry  in  that  kingdom.,  and  ear-l  of  Shelbourne,  Feb.  ir,  1718. 
•He  married  the  lady  Arabella  Boyle,  filler  to  Charles  earl  of 
Cork,  who  brought  him  feverai  chiidren.  He  was  member  of 
parliament  for  Great  Madov/  in  Buckinghamlhire,  a  fellow  oi' 
the  Royal  Society;  and  died  April  17,  1751.  Anne  was  mar- 
xicd  to  Thomas  Fitz-Morris,  baron  of  Kerry  and  Lixnaw,  and 
died  in  Ireland,  anno  1737- 

Tlie  variety  of  purfuits,  in  which  fir  William  Petty  was 
engaged,  fhevvs  him  to  have  had  a  genius  capable  of  any  thing, 
to  which  he  choie  to  apply  it :  and  it  is  very  extraordinary, 
t^at  a  mgn  of  fo  a6live  and  bufy  a  fpirit  could  find  iime  to 
wi^ite  fo  many  things,  as  it  appears  he  did,  by  the  following 
(SHalogUe:  I.  "  Advice  to  Mr.  S.  Hartlib,  &c.  1648,"  4to. 
2.  *'  A  Brief  of  Proceedings  between  Sir  Plierom  Sankey  and 
the  Author,  &c.  1659,"  fol.  3.  "  Rcfle<!^ions  upon  fome  Per- 
fons  and  Things  in  Ireland^  Sic.  1660/'  8vo.  4.  *'  A  Treatife 
of  Taxes  ami  Contribution,  &:c.  1662,  1667,  1685,"  410,  ali 
wirhout  .ilie  author's  naixie.  This  laft  was  republilhed,  in  1690, 
with  two  other  anonymous  pieces,  **  The  Privileges  and  Prac- 
tice of  Parliaments,"  and,  "  The  politician  Difcovered  ;"  with 
a  new  title-page,  \yhere  they  are  all  faid  to  be  written  by  iir 
William,  which>  as  to  the  firft,  is  a  miftake.  5.  '*  Apparatus 
to  the  Hii.lory  of  the  common  Practice  of  Dying,"  printed  in 
Sprat's  Hiilory  of  the  R.  S,  1667.  6.  *'  A  Difcourie  con- 
cerning the  Ufc  of  Duplicate  Proportion,  together  witlv  u  new 
Hypothefis  of  fpringing  or  elaftic  Motions,  1674,"  i2mo.  See 
an  account  of  it  in  "  Phil.  Tranf."  No.  cix.  and  a  cenfure  of 
it  in  *'  Dr.  Barlow's  Genuine  Remains,"  p.  151.  1693,  Svo. 
7.  *.'  Colloquium  Davidis  cum  anima  fua,  Sec.  1679,"  folio. 
^.  **  The  Politician  difcovtrcd,  &c.  168 1,"  4to.  9.  **  Aa 
Eflay  in  Political  Arithmetic,  2zc.  1682,"  Svo.  lo.  "  Obfer- 
vations  upon  the  Dublin  Bills  of  Mortality  in  1681,  ^rc.  1683." 
Svo.  II.*'  An  Account  of  i^o^nc  Experiments  relating  to  Land- 
carriage, 
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tarrlage,  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  clxi."  t2,  "  Some  Qiieries,  where- 
bv  to  examine  Mineral  Waters,  ibid.  No.  clxvi."  13.  «  A 
Catalogue  of  mean,  vulgar,  cheap,  and  fimple  Experiments,. 
&:c.  ibid.  No.  clxvii."  14.  *'  Maps  of  Ireland,  being  aa 
acilual  Survey  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  &c.  1685, "'folio.  N.'B. 
Sir  William  has  inferted  fome  maps  of  lands  and  counties,  fur- 
veyed  by  others,  and  not  by  hirafelf,  15.  "  An  Eli'ay  con-, 
ccrning  the  Multiplication  of  Mankind,  1686,"  8vo.  N.  B, 
The  Elfay  is  not  printed  here,  but  only  the  fubftance  of  it, 
16.  *'  A  further  Aliertion,  concerning  the  Magnitude  of  Lon- 
don, vindicating  it  from  the  Objeclions  of  the  French,"  Phil, 
Tranf.  clxxxv.  17  **  Two  Elfays  in  Political  Arithmetic, 
&c.  1687,"  8vo.  An  extract  of  thefe  is  in  Phil.  Tranf,  No. 
elxxxiii.  18.  "  Five  EiTays  in  Political  Arithmetic,  &c. 
1687,"  8vo.  printed  in  French  and  Englifn  on  oppofite  pages. 
19.  "  Obfervations  upon  London  and  Rome,  1687,"  8vo,  three 
leaves.  His  pofthumous  pieces  are,  i.  "  Political  Arithmetic;, 
&c.  1690,"  8vo,  and  1755,  with  his  Life  prefixed;  and  a 
Letter  of  his  never  before  printed.  2.  "  The  Political 
Anatomy  of  Ireland,"  to  which  is  added,  "  Verbum  Sapienti, 
169 1,  1719."  In  the  title-page  of  the  fecond  edition,  this 
treatife  is  called  "  Sir  William  Petty's  Political  Survey  of  Ire- 
land." This  latter  was  criticized  in  "  A  Letter  from  a  Gen- 
tleman, 6cc.  1692,"  4to.  3.  *'  A  Treatife  of  Naval  Philofophvy 
in  three  Parts,  &c."  printed  at  the  end  of  "  An  Account  of 
feveral  new  Inventions,  &c.  in  a  Difcourfe  by  way  of  Letter 
■to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  &c,  1691,"  i2mo.  Wood  fuf- 
pefts  ^is  may  be  the  fame  with  the  difcourfe  about  the  build- 
ing of  (hips,  mentioned  above,  to  be  many  years  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Brounker.  4.  **  What  a  complete  Treatife  of  Navi- 
gation fnould  contain,"  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  cxcviii.  Tliis  was 
drawn  up  in  the  year  1685.  Bcfide?  thefe,  the  following  are 
printed  in  Birch's  Hill,  of  the  R.  S.  i.  "  A  Difcourfe  of 
making  Cloth  and  Shecps  Wool."  This  contains  the  hiftory 
of  the  clothing  trade,  as  No.  5.  above  does  that  of  dying;  and 
he  purpofed  to  have  done  the  like  in  other  trades  :  in  which 
defigii  lomc  other  members  of  the  fociety  engaged  alfo  at  that 
•time.     2.  "  Supellex  Philofophica." 

PEUCER  (Gaspard),  a  celebrated  phyfician  and  mathema- 
tician, was  born  at  Bautzen  in  Lufatia  in  1525,  and  became  a 
'doctor,  and  profellbr  of  medicine  at  Wirtemberg.  Fie  married 
a  daughter  of  Melancthon,  vhofe  principles  he  contributed  to 
diftufe,  and  whofe  works  he  publifhed  at  Wirtemberg  in  1601, 
in  five  volumes  folio.  He  had  an  extreme  ardour  for  ftudy. 
Being  for  ten  years  in  clofe  im.prifonment,  on  account  of  his 
opinions,  he  wrote  his  thoughts  on  the  margins  of  old  bock?, 
which  they  gave  him  for  amufenent,  making  his  ir^k  of  burnt 
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crufts  of  bread,  infufed  In  wine.  He  died,  at  78,  on  the  25r^ 
of  September,  1602.  He  wrote  feveral  trails,  i.  "  De  pra.- 
cipuis  divinationum  generibu«,"  4to,  1584.  2.  "  Mcthodus 
curandi  morbos  internes,"  Francfort,  1614,  8vo.  3.  *'  De 
Febribus,"  1614,  4to.  4.  "  Vilje  illuftrium  medicorum." 
5.  '*  Hypothefes  aftonomicae/'  6  *'  Les  noms  des  Monnoies, 
des  Poids  ct  Mefures,"  8vo.  His  character,  as  drawn  by  him- 
felf,  is  that  of  a  man  who  did  no  injury  to  any  one,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  gave  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  all  who  might  require 
it.     Por  thefe  things  he  calls  God  to  witncfs; 

PEUTINGER  (Conrad),  a  celebrated  fcholar,  was  born  at 
Augiburg  in  1465,  and  ftudied  fuccefsfuUy  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy.  When  he  returned  home  he  was  appointed 
fecretary  to  the  fenate  of  Augiburg,  and  employed  by  that  body 
in  the  diets  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  various  courts  of  Europe, 
In  his  private  character  he  conferred  happinefs  on  an  excellent 
and  learned  wife  ;  and,  in  his  public,  was  alway  rendering 
elfential  fervices  to  his  country.  This  excellent  citizen  died  at 
82,  in  1574,  having  loft  his  faculties  for  fome  time  before.  He 
is  mort  known  by  an  ancient  itinerary,  which  from  him  is  called 
*'  Tabula  Peutingeriana."  It  is  a  curious  chart  found  in  a  mo- 
naftery  in  Germany,  and  communicated  to  Peutinger  by  one 
Conrad  Celtes.  It  was  formed  under  the  reign  of  Theodofius 
the  Great,  and  marks  the  roads  by  which  the  Roman  armies 
|iafied  at  that  time  to  the  greater  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  not 
a  geographical  work,  and  feems  to  have  been  made  by  a  Roman 
fcddier,  who  thought  of  nothing,  or  perhaps  knew  nothing, 
but  what  refpe6ted  the  roads,  and  the  places  for  encampment, 
A  magnihcent  edition  of  it  was  publiflied  by  F.  C.  Scheib  at 
Vienna  in  1753,  fol.  Peutinger's  own  works  are,  i.  "  Sermones 
convivales"  in  the  colledion  of  Schardius;  Jena,  1683,  8vo. 
2.  "  De  inclinatione  Romani  imperii,  ct  gentium  commigra- 
tionibus,"  fubjoined  to  the  former,  and  to  Procopius.  3.  '*  De 
rebus  Gothorum."  Bale.  fol.  1531.  4.  "  Romana:  Vetuftatis 
tragmicnta,  in  Augufta  Vindelicorum."  tol.  Mayence,  1528. 

PEYER  (Johannes  Conradus],  a  native  of  Schaffhaufen 
in  Switzerland,  is  famous  for  having  firft  given  an  accurate 
account  of  the  intelHnal  glands,  which,  in  a  ftate  of  health, 
feparate  a  fluid,  for  the  lubrication  of  the  inteftincs,  and  which 
id  diarrhoeas,  or  upon  taking  a  purge,  fupply  the  extraordinary 
difcharge  that  happens  upon  thefe  occalions.  His  works  are, 
*'  Exercitatio  Anatomico-Medica,  de  Glandulis  Inteftinorum, 
Schaifhaufa;,  1677,"  Amftelod.  1682.  This  is  in  the  Biblioth. 
Anatom.  of  Mangetus  and  Le  Clerc.  "  Pa:onis  &  Pythagora; 
Exercitationes  Anatomicas,  Bafil,  1682  ;"  "  Methodus  Hifto- 
riarum  Anatomico-Medicarum,  &:c.  1679;"  "  Parerga  Anato- 
Diica  cn:  Medica,  Amftel.  1682  i"  "  Expcrimcnta  nova  circa 
1  Pancreas," 
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Pancreas,"  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Anatom.  of  Le  Clerc  and 
Mangetus. 

PEYRERE  (Isaac),  a  French  ProtelUnt,  born  at  Bour- 
deaux  in  1592,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  prince  of  Conde, 
whom  he  pleafed  by  the  fingularity  of  his  humour.  Peyrere 
believed  himfelf  to  have  difcovered  from  St.  Paul,  that  Adam 
was  not  the  firll  man  ;  and  to  prove  this,  he  publifhed  in  Hol- 
land, 1655,  a  book  in  4to  and  in  8vo,  with  this  title  :  "  Pra:a- 
damita: ;  iive  exercitatio  fuper  verfibus  12,  13,  14,  capitis  xy. 
Epiftola;  Pauli  ad  Romanos."  This  work  was  condemned  to 
the  flames,  and  the  author  imprifoned  at  BrulTels  ^  but,  getting 
his  liberty  through  the  intereft  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  he  went 
to  Rome  in  1656,  and  abjured  Calvinifm  and  Prxadamitifm 
before  Alexander  VII.  Nobody  believed  him  fmcere,  and  pro- 
bably he  was  not ;  for,  returning  to  Paris,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
means  this  pope  ufed  to  detain  him  at  Rome,  he  became  libra- 
rian to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  fome  time  after  retired  to  the 
feminary  des  Vertus,  where  he  died  in  1676,  aged  84.  He 
fubmitted  to  receive  the  facraments,  yet  was  not  believed  to  be 
attached  to  any  religion.  Befides  the  piece  above  mentioned, 
he  wrote  a  very  lingular  tra6l,  entitled,  "  Du  rappel  des  Juifsi" 
alfo,  "  Une  Relation  du  Groenland,"  in  8vo;  and  "  Une  Rela- 
tion d  Iflande,"  in  8vo;  both  reckoned  curious  and  intereftlng. 

PEZAY  (Massox,  marquis  of],  was  born  at  Paris,  with  a 
natural  turn  for  literature,  but  entered  into  the  military  line, 
and  was  captain  of  dragoons,  in  which  fituation  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  the  inftruilor  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  art  of 
tallies.  Being  appointed  infpe6lor-general  of  the  coafts,  he 
executed  his  office  with  confidtrable  attention ;  but  having  made 
enemies,  by  a  degree  of  haughtinefs  in  his  manner,  had  com- 
plaints lodged  againfl:  him,  which  caufed  him  foon  after  to  be 
banifhed  to  his  own  eftate.  In  this  fituation  he  died  foon  after, 
in  1778.  He  cultivated  the  Mufes  a  good  deal,  and  was  inti- 
mate with  Dorat,  whofe  flyle  he  imitated.  His  poems  have 
an  elegance  which  makes  amends  for  a  certain  degree  of  negli- 
gence. Such  as  I.  **  Zelie  au  bain,"  a  poem  in  fix  cantos. 
2.  A  Letter  from  Ovid  to  Julia.  3.  Several  fugitive  pieces 
publifhed  in  the  Almanach  des  Mufes.  4.  An  indifferent 
tranOation  of  Catullus.  5.  "  Les  Soirees  Helvetiennes,  Alfa- 
ciennes,  ic  Franc-Comtoifes,"  8vo,  1770,  a  work  agreeably 
varied,  but  not  fufficiently  corre£l  in  ftyle.  6.  "La  Rofiere 
de  Salency,"  a  paltoral,  in  three  a£ls,  which  was  approved. 
7.  "  Les  Campagnts  de  Maillebois,"  3  vols.  4to,  8.  There 
is  faid  alfo  to  be  extant  a  manufcript  work  entitled  **  Les 
foirees  Proven^alcs,"  not  inferior  to  his  Soirees  Helvetiennes, 

PEZENAS  (Esprit),  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  at  Avignon  in 
1692,  where  he  died  fome  little  time  after  1770,  was  for  a 
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long  time  profefTor  of  phyfic  and  hydrography  at  Marfeilles, 
His  works  and  tranilations  on  thefe  and  fimilar  fubje6ts  are 
very  numerous,  i.  '*  Elemens  du  Pilotages,"  i2mo,  1737^ 
.2.  A  tranflation  of  Maclaurin's  Fluxions,  2  vols.  4to,  1749, 
3.  Pratique  du  pilotage,"  8vo,  1749.  4.  *'  Theory  and  prac- 
jtice  of  gauging,"  8vo.  1^.  Maclaurin's  Algebra  tranflated,  8vo, 
■1750  He  tranflated  alfo  the  Courfe  of  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy by  Defaguliers,  Dyche's  Uiflionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
•■which  was  fnpplanted  by  Prevot's  Manuel  Lexique,  Ward's 
'Young  Mathematician's  Guide,  and  Smith's  Optics.  From  the 
German  he  tranflated  Buker's  Treatife  of  the  Microfcope,  1754- 
His  ideas  and  language  were  clear,  and  he  was  efteemed  for 
the  mildnefs  and  agreeablenefs  of  his  characler,  as  well  as  for 
^lis  talents. 

PEZRON  (Paul),  a  very  learned  and  Ingenious  French- 
man, was  born  at  Henncbone  in  Bretagne,  in  1639  ;  and 
admiltid  of  the  order  of  Citeaux,  in  1660  [f;].  He  made  the 
fcriptures  the  principal  objeft  of  his  ftudy;  but  being  per- 
inaded  that  a  perfed  knowledge  of  profane  hifl:ory  was  necef- 
■fary  to  underrtand  them  thoroughly,  he  read  with  vaft  attention 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  hiltorians.  He  became  a  great 
antiquary,  and  was  indefatigable  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
language  of  the  Goths.  The  refult  of  this  was,  that  he  was 
-led  to  efpoufe  a  fyfl:em  entirely  new;  which  he  communicated 
to  the  public,  in  a  work  printed  at  Paris  in  1687,  4to,  and 
called  **  LAntiquite  des  temps  retablie,  &c."  that  is,  *'  The 
Antiquity  of  Time  reltored,  and  defended,  againft  the  Jews  and 
modern  Chronologers."  The  dcfign  of  this  book,  which  is 
•very  learned,  and  finely  written,  is  to  prove,  upon  the  autho- 
rities of  the  feptuagint  and  profane  hiitory,  that  the  world  is 
more  ancient  than  modern  chronologers  have  fuppofed  ;  and 
tthat,  inftead  4000  years  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
-the  birth  of  Chrift,  there  were  almofl  6coo,  The  great  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  fuppofition  is  built  is,  that  the  Hebrew  text 
has  been  corrupted,  iince  the  deliruftion  of  Jernfalcm,  by  the 
Jews,  who  otherwife  muft  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge, 
upon  their  own  principles,  that  the  Mefiiah  v/as  actually  come. 
Pezron's  book  was  extremely  admired  for  the  ingenuity  and 
learning  of  it ;  yet  created,  as  was  natural,  no  fmall  alarm 
among  the  religious.  Martianay,  a  Benedicline,  and  Le  Quien, 
a  Dominican,  wrote  againfi:  this  new  fyflem,  and  undertook 
the  defence  of  the  Hebrew  text  •  Martianay  with  great  zeal  and 
-heat,  Le  Qiiien  with  more  judgement  and  knowledge.  Pezron 
publiflied,  *'  Defenfe  de  Tantiquite  des  temps,"  in  1691,  4to  ; 
■which,  like  the  work  itfelf,  abounded  with  curious  and  learned 
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refearches.  Le  Quien  replied,  but  Martianay  brought  the 
affair  into  another  court;  and,  in  1693)  ^^^'^  ^^^  books  and 
principles  of  Pezron  before  M.  de  Harlai)  archbifhop  of  Paris. 
Harlai  communicated  the  reprefentation  of  this  adverfary  to 
Pezron  ;  ^\•ho,  finding  no  difficulty  in  fupporting  an  opinion 
common  to  all  the  fathers  before  Jerome,  rendered  the  accufa- 
tion  of  no  effect. 

Pezron  was  the  author  of  other  curious  and  learned  works, 
as,  *'  Antiquite  de  la  Nation  &  de  la  Langue  de  Celtes,"  in 
1703,  8vo ;  "  Diiiertation  touchant  I'ancienne  demeure  des 
Cananeens,"  printed  in  the  Metnoires  de  Trevoux,  for  July, 
1703  ;  and  *'  Diiiertation  fur  les  anciennes  &  veritables  bornes 
de  la  Terre  Promife,"  in  the  fame  Memoires  for  June, 
1705.  Add  to  thefe,  "  ElTai  d'un  Commentaire  litteral  &  hif- 
torique  fur  les  Prophetes,  1693"  i2mo;  and  "  Hiftoire  Evan- 
gelique  confirmee  par  la  Judaique  &  la  Romaine,  1696,"  in 
2  vols.  8vo. 

'J'his  ingenious  and  learned  man  died  0£l.  10,  1706,  aged 
67  ;  having  gone  through  feveral  promotions,  the  laft  of  which 
was  the  abbey  of  Charmoye,  to  which  he  was  nominated  by  the 
king,  in  1697. 

P'FANNER  (Tobias),  the  fon  of  a  counfellor  at  Augfburg, 
born  in  1641,  was  fecretary  of  the  archives  to  the  duke  of 
Saxe  Gotha,  and  inflrudor  of  the  princes  Erneft,  and  John- 
Erneft,  in  hiflory  and  politics,  tie  fo  well  fulfiHed  his  duties 
in  thefe  lituations,  that  he  Avas  promoted  to  a  higher  place  of 
fecretary  ta  the  Erneftine  branch  of  the  family;  and  was  fo 
deeply  learned  in  matters  of  record,  that  he  was  called  the 
living  archives  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony.  His  manners  were 
pure,  but  his  temper  inclined  to  melancholy,  which  was  thought 
to  be  increafed  by  too  intenfe  application  to  ftudy.  He  died  at 
Gotha,  in  1717.  His  principal  works  are;  i.  ''  The  Hiftory 
of  the  Peace  of  Weftphalia,"  8vo,  the  bed;  edition  is  1697. 
2.  "  The  Hiflory  of  the  Alfemblies  of  1652-4.,"  Weimar, 
1694,  8vo.  3.  '*  The  Treaties  of  the  German  Princes."  4. 
*'  The  Theology  of  the  Pagans."  5.  "  A  Treatife  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  hirtoric  Faith."  All  thefe  are  written  in  Latin,  not 
fo  much  with  elegance,  as  with  ftrift  care  and  exadfnefs. 

PFEFFERCORN  (John),  a  famous  converted  Jew,  would 
have  perfuaded  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  caufe  all  the 
Hebrew  books  to  be  burned,  except  the  Bible :  "  becaufe 
(faid  he)  they  contain  magic,  blafphemies,  and  other  dan- 
gerous things."  The  emperor,  aftonifhed  with  this  report 
was  fo  far  wrought  upon,  as  to  publifli  an  edidt,  in  J510,  by 
which  he  ordered  all  the  Hebrew  books  to  be  carried  to  a 
certain  houfe,  that  thofe  which  contained  any  blafphemy 
might  be  burnt.     Caprio  Ihew^ed  the  danger  of  this  edid,  and 
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he  was  fupportcdbyUIric  cle  Hutten :  many  v/rltings  were  pxili-- 
lifhed  on  both  fides  ;  but  Ciiffrio  at  length  prevailed,  and  ihc. 
edi£t  was  not  executed.'  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  Pt'efFer- 
corn  was  fo  chagrined  with  this^,  as  to  return  to  Judaifm  ;  and,, 
that  he  was  burned  alive  in  i  «,,I5,  for  profaning  the  eucharill:,- 
at  Hall ;  but  this  muft  have-  been  another  perfon  of  Ins  nam^,. 
fmcc  thii  PfefFercorn  was  living  in  15  17.  He  is  the  author  of 
fome  Latin  pieces,  and  ■  am'^ong  thf>  reJl  of  one  ^*  De  abolendis- 
Juda;:orum  fcriptis." 

PFEn^FER  (AuGUF.T'us),  a-German  oricntalift,  was' bom 
at  Lawenbourg,in  16^40.  He  profelfcd  the  oriental  languages 
at  Wirtemberg,.  at  I:eipfic>  and  in  other  places,  and  in  1690- 
was  called  to  Lub^-.ck  to  befupcrintcndant  of  tlie  churches.  In, 
that  city  he  diejd,.  in  January,-.  1698.  When  only  five  years  old 
he  was  near  loling.  his  life  by  a  fall,  which  fraftured  his  fkulL. 
His  filter  difcovercd'itccidentany  that  he  was  not  quite  dead,, 
and  he  was  reftored,  when  actually  on  the  poirit  of  being  buried... 
He  wnote  l.  **  Panfophia  Mof\ica.."  a.  "  Critica  Sacra,"  8v.o, 
Drcfden,  1680.  3.  "  De  P>Iafora  "'  4.  "' De  trihxrefi  Jiidae- 
orum."  5.  "  Sciagraphia  Syftemetica  Antiquitatum  Hebrasa- 
rum."  His  philofophical  works  were  collc6ted  at  Utrecht  in 
4to,  but  are  not  now  much  known  op  eftecmed..  His  learned 
works  arc  bctterj,  though  Keavy. 

PFIFFER  (Lou IS \.  born  in  ii';3o,.  at  Lucerne  in  Switzei'- 
land,  was  a  famous  officer  in  the  fervice  of  France  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.  for  whom,  in  1567,  he  commanded'a  regiment 
©f  6000  men.     With  this  force  he  preferved  the  life  of  thar 
monarch,  in  the  retreat  of  Me.aux^  which,  againft'alT  the  efforts; 
of  the  prince  of  Conde,  he  effected,  preferving  the  king  within 
a  hollow  fquare.     His  credit  with  his  own  countrymen  was  f>= 
great  that  fome  called  him  the  king  of  the  S^vi^s.     When  the 
League  was  formed,  the  pica  of  religion  engagetl  hiin.  to  torgt-r 
his  loyalty,  andhe  Itrongly  influenced  the  Cathoi'ic  cantons  to. 
fupport  the  duke  of  Guife.     He  died  in  1594,    in   his  own. 
country,  being  then  tha  ^r&cj'f  r,  or  chief  magiftratCj.ofthc  cantoiii 
of  Lucerne. 

PH^EDRUS,,  an  ancient  Latin  author,,  who  wrote  five  books- 
of  "  Fables"  [.s]  in  lanibic  verfe,  was  a  Thracian  ;  and  wa.'> 
iborn,  as  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  fome  years  before  Julius: 
-  Caefar  made  himfclf  ma.'tcr  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  pareni- 
yge  is  uncertain;  though  fome. have  imagined  his  liberal  edu- 
cation to  be  an  argument  that  it  was  not  mean.  Perhaps  hc- 
might  have  been  nT:2de  captive  .by  Odaviu.s  the  father  of  tlie 
iimperor  Augnftus  ;   for  wc  read[T],  that  while  0'6tavius  wa.s 


[<■}  PhfrdriFiib.  in  iPixfat.  aj  lib.  lil. 

[1^.3  -B»5!f'9j)i<AT  iryv(ift;  yhjscris,.  »nii  Oiilws'.i^Li^iCS  of-tKc  Roman  poets. 
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prxtor  in  Macedonia,  he  gave  the  Thracians  a  very  great  over- 
throw. This  fell  out  the  fame  year  that  Q.  Cicero  was  pro- 
conful  of  Alia,  and  Casfar  fole  conful  at  Rome.  As  this  opi- 
nion would  carry  his  age  pretty  high,  Pha^idriis  outliving  the 
i8ih  year  of  Tiberius,  fome  have  therefore  rejetftcd  it,  though 
with  little  reafon  ;  iince  many  proofs  may  be  colie<Sled,  from  his 
Fables,  that  he  lived  to  be  very  old.  How  he  came  into  the 
fervice  of  Auguftus  is  unknown:  but  his  being  called  "  Auguf- 
tus's  freedman,"  in  the  title  of  his  book,  (hews  that  he  had 
been  that  emperor's  flave.  It  lliould  feem  as  if  he  had  arrived 
early  in  life  at  Rome  ;  for  he  quotes  a  line  from  "  Ennius," 
which,  he  fays  Tu],  he  remembers  to  have  read  when  he  was  a 
boy:  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  fhould  have  read  it  before 
he  left  Thrace.  He  received  his  freedom  from  Auguflus,  and 
no  doubt  fuch  a  competency,  as  enabled  him  to  enjoy  that  valu- 
able gift.  He  expreffes  a  great  regard  to  that  prince's  memory, 
which  he  had  indeed  the  more  reafon  to  do,  iince  misfortunes 
overtook  him  after  his  deceafe.  Under  Tiberius,  he  was 
unjuftly  perfecuted  by  Sejanus,  to  which  he  has  frequently 
allucled  in  his  "  Fables  j"  and  particularly  in  the  preface  to  his 
third  book.  We  know  not  the  caufe  of  this  perfecution,  but  it 
was  not  for  his  wealth  :  he  reprefents  himfelf,  in  the  very  fame 
place,  as  a  man  who  had  never  cared  to  hoard  up  riches  ^  and 
mentions  this  as  one  of  the  reafons  which  fhould  facilitate  hi.<3 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  poet.  He  feems  to  have  written 
all  his  Fables  after  the  death  of  AugnfUis  ;  the  third  book  he 
certainly  wrote  after  that  of  Sejanus,  who  perifhed  in  the  i8th 
year  of  Tiberius ;  for,  in  the  dedication  of  that  book  to  his 
patron  Eutychus,  he  has  mentioned  the  favourite  with  a  refeni- 
ment,  which  would  never  have  been  pardoned  had  he  been  living. 
How  long  Pha^drus  furvived  him,  is  uncertain  ;  but,  fuppoiing 
him  to  have  lived  a  little  longer,  he  mufl  have  been  above  feventy 
at  his  death  ;  for  fo  many  years  there  are  from  Casfar's  firft  dic- 
tatorfhip  to  the  i8th  of  Tiberius. 

The  Fables  of  Phasdrus  are  generally  valued  for  their  wit  and 
good  fenfe,  exprelfed  in  great  purity,  terfenefs,  and  elegance  of 
language:  and  they  who,  like  Scioppius  [x],  imagine  they  dif- 
cover  fomething  foreign  and  barbarous  in  the  Ityle,  form  their  cri- 
ticifmsupon  the  knowledge  that  Pha^drus  wasaThracian.  They 
might  as  well  obje6l  folecilms  and  falfe  Latin  to  Terence,  bccaufe 
he  was  born  in  Africa.  We  cannot,  however,  but  obferve  it  as 
fomewhat  fmgular,  that  the  Roman  language  has  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofterity,  in  its  greatelt  purity  and  elegance,  by  two 
Haves,  who  were  brought  from  countries  by  the  Romans  deemed 
barbarous. 

[u]  Fab.  a.  lib.  iv.  [x]  Blount's  Cenfura  Authorum. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that,  no  writer  of  antiquity  has  made  any 
mention  of  this  author^  for  it  is  generally  fiippofed,  that  the 
Fhasdrus  fv]  mentioned  by  Martial  is  not  the  fame.  Seneca 
manifeftjy  knew  nothing  ot  him  ;  otherv%'ifG  he  never  could  have 
laid  it  down,  as  he  d  >es,  for  matter  of  fad,  that  the  Romans 
had  not  attempted  tables  and  Efopean  [^zj  compofitions  :  "  Fa- 
bellas  et  iEfopeos  logos,  inteniatura  Romanis  ingeniis  opus." 
This  may  ferve  to  abate  our  wotider  Vv^ith  regard  to  the  obfcurity 
in  which  th<f  name  and  reputation  of  Qiitnlus  Curtius  lay  buried 
for  fo  many  years  ^  not  to  mention  Velleius  Paterculus  and  Ma- 
niTuis,  who  have  met  with  much  the  fame  fate.  We  may 
obferve,  that,  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who  had  fo  mifch  learning,  did 
not  know  there  was  a  Phaedrus  among  the  ancients,  till  Peter 
Pithou,  or  Pithoeus,  publifhed  his  "  Fables."  '*  It  is  by  your 
letter,"  fays  Cafaubon  |]aJ,  **  that  I  firrt:  came  to  be  acquainted 
with  Pliasdrus,  Auguftus's  freedman,  for  that  name  was  quite 
unknown  to  me  bef(ire  ;  and  I  never  read  any  thing  either  of  the 
man  or  of  his  v^'orks,  or,  if  I  did,  I  do  not  remember  it."  This 
letter  of  Cafaubon  was  written  in  159^,  at  which  time  Pithceus 
publifhed  the  *'  Fables  of  Phaedrus,"  at  Troyes.  He  fent  a  copy 
of  them  to  father  Sirmond,  who  was  then  at  Rome;  and  this 
Jefuit  fhewed  it  to  the  learned  men  in  that  city,  who  judged  it, 
at  iirft,,  a  fuppofititious  work  ;  but,  upon  carefully  examining, 
altered  their  opinion,  and  thouglit  they  could  obferve  in  it  the 
characleriftical  marks  of  the  Auguftan  age. 

Since  that  edition  of  1596,  there  have  been  feveral  others, 
with  notes  by  the  mod  eminent  critics.  That  of  1698,  in  8vo, 
which  Burman  procured,  contains,  befides  the  notes  of  Gudius 
never  before  publifhed,  the  entire  commentaries  of  Ritterfhufius, 
Rigaitius,  Nic.  Heinfuis,  SchefFerus,  and  of  Prafchius,  with  ex- 
tra£ls  from  other  commentators.  An  edition  fince  this,  at  Am- 
fterdam,  1701,  in  410,  by  the  care,  and  with  the  notes,  of  Hoog- 
ftra^en,  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  that  have  yet  been  printed, 
with  repaid  to  the  letter  and  the  plates.  Laitly,  thefe  Fables 
were  fiibjoined  to  the  edition  of  Terence  bv  Bentjcy,  in  1726, 
4.to,  with  the  correiStions  and  emendations  of  that  great  critic. 

PHi^iDRUS  (Thomas),  profeflbr  of  eloquence  at  Rome, 
^arly  in  the  i6th  century,  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  on  account 
of  fome  curious  particulars  relating  to  him-  He  was  canon  of 
Lateran,  and  keeper  of  the  library'  in  the  Vatican.  ^  He  owed 
his  rife  to  the  acting  of  Seneca's  Hippolytus  [b],  in  which 
he  performed  the  part  of  Phaedra  ;  and  thence  he  ever  after 
letained  the  name  of  Phaedrus.  .It. is  Erafmus  who  relates  this; 
and  he  fays  [c],  he  had  it  from  cardinal  Raphael  Georgianus, 

fv]  EpigTwnni.  20- lib.  ili.  [a]  Cafaubon,  Epift. 

2j  Stncc  de  ConToIat.  ad- Polybium,  [b]   Bayle's  Did.  in  voce, 

sh.  27.  •  L^J   EpilL  5.  lib.  xxiiL 
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jn  whofe  court-yaril,  before  the  palace,  that  tragedy  was  afled. 
The  caufe  oT  his  death  was  very  extraordinary.  Riding  fo]  one 
day  through  the  city  on  a  mule,  he  met  a  cart  drawn  by  wild 
oxen  ;  at  which  his  mule  took  friglit,  and  threw  him  down. 
Though  a-  corpulent  man,  he  was  fo  happy  that  the  cart  pafled 
over  him  without  doing  him  any  hurt,  becaufe  he  luckily  fell  in 
the  fpace  between  the  wheels ;  but  his  fright,  and  the  fall  toge> 
ther,  fpoiled  the  whole  mafs  of  his  blood  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  contra6led  a  diftemper,  of  which,  after  languishing  fome 
time,  he  died,  wiien  he  was  under  hfty.  If  he  had  lived  longer, 
he  would  probably  have  publillied  fome  books;  and,  perhaps, 
adds  Bayle,  have  confirmed  what  has  been  obferved  of  him,  that 
his  tongue  was  better  than  his  pen.  The  obfervatjon  was  made 
by  Eralmus,  who  yet  tells  us,  that  he  knew  and  loved  him  ;  and 
owns  alfo,  that  he  was  called  tlie  Cicero  [e^  of  his  time.  Janus 
Parrhafius,  who  was  his  colleague,  was  infinitely  grieved  at  his 
death  ;  and  has  tranfmitted  to  us  the  titles  of  feveral  works,  which 
"were  almoft  ready  for  public  view. 

PHAER  (Thomas),  a  Welch  phyfician  and  poet,  a  native 
of  Pembrokefhire,  and  the  firft  Englilh  tranflator  of  Virgil,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  inn  to 
undertake  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  So  far  was  he  in  earned,  for  a 
titne,  in  this  purfuit,  that  he  publiihed  two  books  on  fubjed^s  of 
law,;  one  on  the  nature  of  writs,  and  the  other,  what  is  now 
called  a  book  of  precedents.  Why  he  quitted  law  for  phyfic 
is  unknown,  but  he  became  a  bachelor  and  a  dodl^or  in  the 
latter  faculty,  both  in  1559,  and  his  medical  works  were  coU 
leded  at  London  in  1560.  'I  hey  confift  chiefly  of  compila- 
tions and  tranllations  from  the  French.  Among  his  poetical 
works  is  **  the  Regimen  of  Life"  tranllated  from  the  French, 
London,  1644,  8vo.  The  ftory  of  **  Owen  Glendower,"  in  the 
Mirror  for  Magiftrates :  and  his  tranflation  of  the  firfl  nine 
books,  and  part  of  the  tenth,  of  Virgil's  j^neid.  There  is  a 
commendatory  poem  by  him  prefixed  to  Philip  Betham's  Mili- 
tary Precepts  [f].  Warton  mentions  alfo  an  entry  in  the  fla- 
tioner's  books  for  printing  **  ferten  verfes  of  Cupydo  by' Mr. 
Fayre,"  and  that  he  had  feen  a  ballad  called  *'  Gadfliill"  by 
Faire,  both  which  names  were  probably  intended  for  that  of 
Phaer.  His  tranflation  of  the  firfl;  kven  books  of  Virgil  was 
printed  in  1558,  by  John  Kyngrton,  and  dedicated  to  queen 
Mary.  The  two  next  books,  with  patt  of '  the  tenth, were 
tranllated  afterwards  by  him,  and  publifhed  after  his  death  by 
William  VVightman,  in  1562.  He  has  curioufly  enough  marked 
at  the  end  of  each  book  the  time  when  it  watf  hniflicd,'and  the 

[d]  Pierre  Valerian,  de  Tnfajlic.  Literat.  lib.  1,  p.  25. 
[eJ  In  Orat.  ante  prseleftionem  epift.  Ciceron.  ad  Atticum, 
£r]  Warton's  Hift,  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  396, 
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time  which  it  coH:  him  in  tranflating;  which  amounts,  at  fepa- 
rate  intervals,  between  the  year  1 555,  and  1560,  to  202  days, 
v/ithom  reckoning  the  fragment  of  the  tenth  book.  It  appears, 
that  during  the  whole  of  this  period  he  refKled  very  much  at  his 
patrimonial  territory  in  Kilgerran  forcli,  in  South  Whales.  The 
fifth  book  is  faid  at  the  end  to  have  been  finilhed  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  1557,  "  poll  pericuUim  ejus  Karmerdini,"  which  whe- 
tl"ver  it  relates  to  fome  particular  event  in  his  life,  or  means  that 
h^  made  a  trial  upon  it  at  Caermarthen,  is  a  little  uncertain  ;  pro- 
bably the  former.  Wightman  fays  that  he  publilhed  all  he 
could  find  among  his  papers ;  but  conjectures,  neverthelefs,  that 
he  had  proceeded  rather  further,  from  the  two  lines  which  he 
tranflated  the  very  day  before  his  death,  and  fent  to  Wightman. 
They  are  thefe, 

Stat  fua  cuique  dies,  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  eft  vitas :  (cd  famam  extendere  fadtis 
Hoc  Virtutis  opus. 

Ech  mans  day  ftands  prefixt,  time   fhort  and  fwift  with 

curelcfs  bretche 
Is  lotted  all  mankind,   but  by  their  deeds  their  fame   to 

ftretche 
That  privilege  Virtue  gives. 

He  died  foon  after  the  12th  of  Auguft,  1560,  on  which  day 
his  will  was  dated.  His  tranflation  of  Virgil  is  written,  like  the 
preceding  fpecimen,  in  long  Alexandrines  of  feven  feet.  The 
tranflation  was  completed,  with  the  addition  of  Mapha:us's  thir- 
teenth book,  by  Thomas  Twyne,  a  young  phylician,  afterwards 
author  of  other  works;  his  part  is  deemed  by  Warton  evidently 
inferior  to  that  of  his  predecelTor,  though  Phaer  has  omitted, 
mifreprefcnted,  and  paraphrafed  many  palTages.  Of  what  he  did 
of  this  nature  Piiaer  himfelf  has  given  an  account  in  his  poft- 
fcript  to  the  fiven  books.  "  Trulling  that  you  my  right  wor- 
Uiipful  maifters  and  ftudentes  of  univerlities,  and  fuch  as  be 
teachers  of  children  and  readers  of  this  au6lour  in  Latin,  wilt 
not  be  to  muche  offended,  though  every  verfe  anfvvere  not  to 
your  expeftation.  For  (befides  the  diverfitie  between  a  con- 
ftruclion  and  a  tranflation]  you  know  there  be  many  mifljcal 
fecretis  in  this  writer,  which  uttered  in  Engliih  would  fhewe 
little  pleafour,  and  Ji^  mjne  opinion  are  better  to  be  untouched 
than  tp  diminilh  the  grace  of  the  reft  with  tedioufnes  and  darknes. 
I  have  therefoie  followed  the  counfel  of  Horace  teaching  the 
duety  of  a  good  irj.terpretour,  qui  qua?  defperat  nitefcere  poffe 
relinquit,  by  which  occafion,  fomwhat  I  have  in  places  ornitted, 
fomvvhat  altered,  and  fome  things  I  have  expounded,  and  al  to 
the  eafe  of  inferior  readers,  for  you  that  are  learned  nede  not  to 
fee  inftru(ftcd."     A  ridiculous  error  of  the  prefs  ftands  in  the 
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ripening  of  the  ftcond  /Bnciil,  as  reprinted  by  Twyne.  Piiaer 
had  tranflatcd  *'  Conticiicre  omnes"'  by  "  they  whultcd  all,"'  i'qt 
**  they  whifteij,"  or  kept  filcnce  ;  but  Tvvync  has  printed  it 
**  they  whiftled  all."  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  in  his  Erxoipia, 
printed  at  London,  1579,  4-^"»  P-  15^'  ^^^  pathetically  lamented 
Thacr,  as  a  moft  fl<ilfiil  phyiician.  As  to'uis  name, "it  is  written 
•Phaycr  by  Wood,  and  Pluiier'by "VVarton  ;  but  as  we  find  it 
Phatr  in  every  part  of  the  tranllation  of  Virgil,  and  in  the  Mir- 
ror for  Magiftratcs,  we  have  fo  given  it.  His  itoiy  of  Owen 
Glendour  is  in  Aanzas  of  fcven  lines,  the  fame  as  Sackvillc  s 
Indnclloij,  and  the. greater  pan  of  thbfe -narratives. 

PHALARIS  [g],  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  antiquity,  w:as  born 
at  Aflypalea,  a  city  of 'Crete:^  and  gave  eaiiyTigilsof  an  ambi- 
tjcjiis  and  cruel  nature.  As  roon  as  iic  was  grown  up,  he  inter- 
fered in  affairs  of  Itate,  and  aimed  at  empire  ;  on  which  ac-coiurt 
he  was  banifhed  by  the  Cretans.  lie  Hed  to  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  and  there,  by'.'irtuc  of  great  accompUfhmer.ts,  became  a 
favourite  with  the  people  ;  whom,  however,  he  wifijed  only  to 
pleafe,  that  he  might  govern  them.  He  obtained  his  .purpofc  in 
thcioUowingmanncr.  When  riie  Agrigentines  had  decreed  ty 
build  ateniple,  tlicy  committed  the  care  ofthe  work  to  Phalaris; 
whom  they  thought  the  fitted  perfoii,  as  being  then  an  officer 
concerned  in  collecling  the  revenues  of  the  fiate.  Phalatis  hired 
workmen,  bought  flaves,  and  got  together 'a  prodigious  quantity 
of  maicrials.  lliefc  materials  were  flolen  from  time  to  time  : 
opoTi\vhich.Phalaris  got  leave  of  the  citizens  to  fortify  a  little 
caftle  for  their  better  fecurity.  This  unwary  conceflion  proved 
deflruftive  to  their  libtrty  :  for  Phalaris  now  armed  his  flaves, 
whom  he  had  drawn  into  his  meafiircs  by  a  promife  of  freedom  j 
and,  faMying  forth,  made  liimferf  mailer  of  the  city,  "with  no 
great  oppofition.  Thiins  fuppofedto  tiave  iiap.pened'in-the  '5iti 
Olympiad.  Polyccnus  relates  many  tfntt-gems  of  Phalari^, 
which  fhew  hi  11  to  have  been,  what  Lucian,  and  the  epifllcs 
y.-hich  pafs  under  his  name,  rcprefent  him,  a  man  of  great  faga- 
city  and  artifice,  liberally  educated,  and  fkilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  He  behaved  himfelf  with  fo  much  moderation 
and  wifdam  at  firfl,  that  the  people  of  Himera  entrufled  him 
.with  tlieir  armijes  ;  and  had  probably  undergone  the  "fame  fjte 
with  the  Agrigentines,  if  Stcfichorns  had  not  given  them  timely 
warning  of  their  danger. 

He  difcovered  at  length  his  nature,  by  proceeding  graduall)* 
to  the  extremeft  cruelty;  in  which  he  exceeded  all  the  princes 
that  ever  reigned.  The  ancient  writers  never  fpeak  of  him  but 
in  terms  of  abhorrence.  The  flory  of  Perillus  and  his  bull 
^"lews,  however,  that  he  fometimcs  knew  ho^A^  to  obrf'^rvejuflice 

{o]  yita  Phalaridis  a  Carolo  Boyle, 
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even  in  his  cruelties.  Perillns  was  a  brafs-founder  at  Athens ; 
who,  with  a  view  of  pleafing  the  cruel  Phalaris,  contrived  a  new 
and  unexampled  kind  of  punifhment.  He  call  a  brazen  bull, 
larger  than  the  life,  and  finely  proportioned  ;  and  faihioned  an 
opening  in  his  fide,  fo  that  men  might  be  admitted  into  his  body, 
When  they  were  fhut  up  there,  a  fire  was  to  be  kindled  under 
the  belly,  in  order  to  roall  them  ;  and  the  throat  was  fo  formed, 
that,  inflead  of  the  groans  of  dying  men,  were  fent  forth  rather 
the  roarings  of  a  bull.  This  was  brought  to  the  tyranf,  who 
was  pleafed  with  the  contrivance,  and  admired  the  workman- 
Ihip  ;  but  aflced  him,  "  if  he  had  proved  it?"  *'  No,"  replied 
Perilhis :  **  Then,"  faid  the  tyrant,  *'  it  is  but  reafonable  that 
you  make  the  firfl  experiment  upon  your  own  work  ;"  and 
ordered  him  immediately  to  be  put  into  it.  Ovid  fays  in  al!u- 
fion  to  this  [h], 

■  Neque  enim  lex  asquior  ulla, 

Qi^iam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  fua. 

The  end  of  this  tyrant  is  diverfely  related ;  but  it  is  generally 
fuppofed,  with  Cicero,  that  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Agri- 
gentines  ;  and,  as  fome  fay,  at  the  inftigation  of  Pythagoras. 
Ovid  fays,  that  his  tongue  was  firft  cut  out ;  and  that  he  was 
then  put  into  his  bull,  to  perlih  by  the  fame  flow  fire  with  which 
fo  many  had  perifhed  before  him.  Others  fay,  that  he  was 
floned  ;  and  all  agree  that  his  death  was  violent.  He  reigned, 
according  to  Eufebius,  28  years;  others  fay  16.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  great  uncertainty  both  as  to  the  life,  and  death,  and 
whole  hiftory  of  this  Sicilian  tyrant.  Many  of  the  above-men- 
tioned circumftances,  as  they  are  collected  by  Mr.  Boyle,  depend 
upon  the  authenticity  of  thofe  Epidles  wjiich  go  under  the  name 
of  Phalaris  ;  and  which  have  been  juftly  queflioned,  and  indeed 
with  great  reafon  rejedted,  as  the  fpurious  produ6lion  of  fome 
recent  fophift. 

The  hiftory  of  the  famous  controverfy  between  Bentley  and 
Boyle,  upon  the  genuinenefs  of  thcfe  EpilUes,  is  too  well  known 
to  be  particularly  infifted  on  :  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  our  prefent 
purpofe,  to  fay  fomething  of  it  in  general.  Sir  William  Temple 
had  affirmed  [i],  in  favour  of  the  ancient  writers,  that  the  oldeft 
books  we  have  are  ftill  the  b'.ft  in  tiieir  kind;  and,  to  fupport  the 
alfertion,  mentioned"  iEfop's  Fables,"  and  **  Phalaris's  Epililes." 
*^  With  regard  to  Phalaris's  Epiftles,  I  think,"  fays  he,  "  that  they 
have  more  grace,  more  fpirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius,  than 
any  others  I  have  ever  [tztn,  either  ancient  or  modern.  I  knovy 
feveral  learned  men,  or  that  ufually  pafs  for  fuch,  under  the  name 


[n]  De  arte  Amandi,  lib.  i.  v.  655. 

[i]  Mifccllaiica,  part  ii.  upon  ancient  and  modern  leSrning. 
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of  critics,  have  not  efteemed  them  geniilne;  and  Polilian,  with 
fome  others,  have  atfributcd  them  to  Liician  :  but  I  think  he 
miirt  have  little  llcill  in  painting,  that  can:iot  find  ont  this  to  be 
an  original.  Such  diverfity  of  paflions  upon  fuch  variety  of 
at^ions  and  parages  of  life  and  government,  fuch  freedoni  of 
thougnt,  fuch  boldnefs  of  expreffion,  fuch  bounty  to  his  friends, 
fuch  fcorn  of  his  enemies,  inch  honour  of  learned  men,  fuch 
elteem  of  good,  fuch  knowkge  of  life,  fuch  contempt  of  death, 
with  fuch  fiercencfs  of  nature,  and  cruelty  of  revenge,  coold 
never  be  reprefented  but  by  him  that  poifelled  them  ;  and  I 
efteem  Lucian  to  have  been  no  more  capable  of  w^riting,  than 
of  a(£ting  what  Phalaris  did.  In  all  one  writ,  you  find  the 
fcholar  or  the  fophill: ;  and  in  all  the  other,  the  tyrant  and  the 
commander."  This  declaration  of  fir  William  Temple,  who 
was  reckoned  ihe  M  mmius  of  his  age,  in  conjuii<5i:ion  witli  other 
motives,  led  the  lion.  Charles  Boyle,  then  of  C'uill-Church  in 
Oxford,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery,  to  give  the  public  an  edition 
of  thefe  "  Epiftles  of  Phalaris;"  which  accordingly  came  out  in 
8vo,  at  Oxford,  1695,  with  a  new  Latin  vcrfion,  n  ^tes,  a  life 
of  Phalaris,  and  a  dedication  to  Aldrich,  dean  f)f  Chrift-Church. 
In  the  preface,  the  editor  gives  an  account  of  the  maniifcripts 
he  employed,  and  mentions  that  in  the  king's  library;  which,  he 
fays,  had  been  collated  only  to  the  40th  epiftle,  becaufe  the 
librarian,  who  was  Dr.  Bcnilcy,  had,  out  of  his  fingidar 
humanity.,  denied  him  the  farther  ufe  of  it:  "  Coilatas  etiam 
(Epiitolas  nempej  curavi  ufque  ad  Epift.  40,  cum  MSS.  in  bib- 
liotiieca  regia,  cujus  mihi  copiam  ulteriorem  bibliothecarius,  pro 
fingulari  fua  humanitate,  ntrgavit."  This  was  the  firft  public 
ftroke  in  the  controverfy  ;  and  Bentley's  rudeiiefs  to  Boyle,  in 
recalling  the  manufcript,  before  thecolla<:ion  r)f  it  was  finifhed, 
was,  as  appears  from  hence,  the  caufe  of  it,  i>entley,  however, 
denied  the  charge.  "  I  went,"  [kj  fays  he,  "  for  a  whole  fort- 
night to  Oxon,  where  the  book  was  then  printing  ;  converfed  in 
the  very  college  where  the  editors  refided  :  not  tne  lealf  vvhifper 
there  of  the  manufcripf, —  but  there's  a  reafon  for  every  thing, 
and  the  myrtery  was  foon  r„'vealed:  for,  it  feems,  I  had  the  hard 
hap,  in  fome  private  converfation,  to  fay,  tht  the  Epiftles  were 
a  fpurious  piece,  and  unworthy  of  a  nevv  edition:  hinc  illae 
lachrymal." 

In  1697,  when  the  fecond  edition  of  Wotton's  *'  Reflexions 
upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning"  came  out,  "  A  Diileria- 
tion  of  Bentley  upon  the  e{.i;t!es  of  Phalaris,  &c."  was  publifhed 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  profclfed  defign  of  this  Diflertarion  is,  to 
prove  the  Epiftles  fpurious,  and  doubtlefs  was  undertaken  by 
pentley,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  making reprifals  upon  the  Oxford 

[k]  Preface  to  Difleitations  upon  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris, 
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editor,  for  the  farcafm  in  his  preface.  But  whatever  was  Een't^ 
ley's  motive,  for  he  pretends  it  was  an  engagement  to  his  friend 
Wotton,  it  drew  forth  againft  him  a  terrible  volume  of  wit  and 
■icriticifm,  in  Boyle's  '*  Examination.,"  &c.;  which  was  printed 
in  1698,  8vo.  Boyle,  in  the  preface,  gives  feveral  reafons  for 
anfwering  *'  Bentley's  Diifertation  :"  one  was,  that  the  doc- 
tor had,  with  fome  warmth,  fallen  foul  upon  his  .edition  and 
verfion  of  **  Phalaris's  l!^pillles  ;"  another,  a  regard  for  lir  Wilr- 
liam  Temple,  '*  the  moR:  accomplifhed  writer  of  the  age,  who 
had  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the  Epillles,"  and  whom  he  had 
drawn^  he  fays,  into  a  Ihare  of  Dr.,  Bentley's  difpleafure.;  a  third., 
that  Dr.  Bentley's  rtfleclions  were  underlioud  to  go  farther  than 
-either  fir  William  'I'emple  or  himfelf,  and  to  be  levelled  at  a. 
learned  fociety  in  which  he  had  the  happinefs  to  be  educated,  and 
which  Dr.  Bentley  was  fuppofed  to  attack  under  thofc  general 
terms  of  "  our  new  editors,  our  annotators,  and  thofe  great 
geniufes,  with  whom  learning,  that  is  leaving  the  world,  has 
taken  up  her  lall  refidence." — In  1699,  Bentle.y  republill'.cd  his 
**  Differtatjon  upon  the  Epiflles  of  Phabris,  with  a  full  and 
copious  anfwcr  to  the  objedlions  of  Boyle:"'  and  fo  the  affair 
ended  between  the  two  leaders,  while  -their  partizans  continued 
hollilities  fome  time  after. 

This  v/as  fomething  more  lhan  a  literary  contefi:::  the  enmity 
towards  Bentley  appears  to  have  been  pcrfonal.  Thus  the  Boy- 
Jean  champions,  in  their  Examination  of  Bentley's  DilTerta- 
'tion,  although  the  fupport  of  Phalaris  is  the  pretence,  yet  were 
<:hiefly  folicitous  to  .pull  down  Bentley  :  and  hence,  as  no  con- 
trovcrfial  >piece  was  ever  in  belter  language,  and  more  artfully 
<^vritten,  fo  none  ever,  abounded  fo  much  in  w.it,  and  ridicule.,, 
and  fatire  ;  the  point  .being  not  fo  much  to  confute,  as  to  expofe, 
tlie  learned  diifertator  :  for  Boyle.,  in  his  preface  to  Phalaris,  had 
fignihed  his  own  diflruft  of  their  genuincnefs,  and,  in  etfecl,. 
(declared  himfelf  very  indifferent  about  it.  JSentley,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  fupport  what  he  had 
alTerted,  by  proving  the  Epiflles  fpurious,  though  he  is  far  fron;i 
xvanting  ftrokes  of  humorous  fatire,  yet  abounded  chiefly  in 
argument  and  erudition  ;  and  by  thefe  gained  over,  all  the  rea- 
foners  and  the  learned;  wliile  the  laughers,  who  make  an  infinite 
majority,  were  carried  away  by  the  wit  of  Boyle's  performance. 
•In  Ihort,  although  the  haughtinefs,  the  infolence,  the  r^ide  tem- 
per and  pedantry  of  Bentley,  made  him  jull:ly  odious;  yet,  to 
give  him  his  diie,  his  **  DifTertation  upon  the  Epiffles  of  Pha- 
laris," with  his  "  Anfwer  to  the  Objedions  of  Boyle,"  is  one  of 
the  mofl  illuftrious  monuments  of  lagacity,  nice  difcernment, 
jflcill  in  criticifm,  and  depth  of  erudition,  that  ever  was  e redded 
by  a  man  of  letters. 
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If,  to  ufc  the  word^  of  Boyle  [l],  he  did  carry  his  criticifrn 
^o  far  as  to  aircrt,  "  not  only  of  PhaUiris,  but  his  editor  too,  that 
they  neither  of  them  wrote  what  was  afcribed  to  them,"  he  Meat 
no  farther  than  the  difcerning,  unprejudiced,  and  learned  part  of 
the  piibhc  went  with  him.  What  Ihare  Boyle  had  in  the  edition 
of  Phalaris,  in  which  no  doubt  he  engaged  with  a  view  to  raifc 
fume  reputation  in  letters,  is  not  eafy  to  detci  mine :  but  many 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  Examination,  though  publiflicd  \\  itli 
his  name,  was  in  reality  no  part  of  it  his.  It  was  then,  and  has 
fmce  been,  generally  afcribed  to  Atterbury,  Aldrich,  and  other 
learned  men  and  wits  of  Chrirt-Church,  whofe  objeft  was  to 
humble  the  redoubtable  Bentley,  whom  they  heartily  hated. 
Svvrft,  alfo  [m],  gives  great  countenance  to  the  opinion,  when 
he  reprefents  Boyle,  in  his  advance  againft  Bentley,  "  clad  in  a 
fnit  of  armour,  which  had  been  given  him  by  all  the  Gods:" 
and  Atterbury  has  declared  [n],  that  he  himfelf  '*  wrote  above 
half  of  it,  and  tranfcribed  the  whole."  The  controverfy  at 
large  has  been  tranllated  into  Latin,  and  rcpublilhcd,  with  the 
Epiftle,  in  Germany,  by  Lennep,  &c.  in  4to,  1777. 

PHIDIAS  [o],  the  molt  famous  fculptor  of  antiquity,  was 
an  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  Pericles,  who 
flouriflied  in  the  83d  olympiad.  This  wonderful  artift  was  not 
only  confiimmate  in  the  ufe  of  his  tools,  but  accomplillied  in 
thofe  fciences  and  br.'-.nches  o{  knowledge,  which  belong  to  his 
profcffion  :  as  hillory,  poetry,  fable,  geometry,  optics,  &c.  He 
firfl  taught  the  Greeks  to  imitate  nature  perfedly  in  this  way; 
and  all  his  works  were  received  with  admiration.  They  were 
alfo  incredibly  numerous  ;  for  he  united  the  greatelt  facility  with 
the  greateft  perfedion,  His  Nemeiis  was  ranked  among  his 
t\rl\  v/orks:  it  was  carved  out  of  a  block  of  marble,  which  was 
found  in  the  camp  of  the  Pcriians,  after  they  were  defeated  in 
the  plains  of  Marathon.  He  made  an  excellent  ftaiue  of  Mi- 
nerva for  the  Plateaus  ;  but  the  Itatue  of  this  goddefs,  in  her 
magnificent  temple  at  Athens,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome 
ruined  remains,  v.'as  an  aflonlfhing  producflion  of  human  art. 
Pericles,  who  had  the  care  of  this  pompous  edifice,  gave  orders 
to  Pludias,  whofe  talents  he  well  knew,  to  make  a  Itatue  of  the 
goddefs;  and  Phidias  formed  a  figure  of  ivory  and  gold,  thirty- 
nine  feet  high.  Writers  never  fpeak  of  this  ilhiftrious  monu- 
ment of  fkill  wiiho;;t  raptures  ;  yet  what  has  rendered  the  name 
of  the  artift  immortal,  proved  at  that  time  his  ruin.  He  had 
carved  upon  the  flileld  of  the  goddefs  his  own  portrait,  and  that 
of  Pericles  ;  and  this  was,  by  thofe  that  envied  them,  made  a 
crime  in  Phidias.     He  was  alfo  charged  with  embezzling  part 

[l]  Preface  to  Examination,  &:c.  [v.]  Battle  of  the  Books. 

[kJ  iplAoLicy  Correfpondeiiccj  vol.  il.  p.  zi.         [o]  Junius  de  piilura  veterum, 
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of  the  materials  which  were  defigned  for  the  iTatue.  Upon 
this,  he  withdrew  to  Elis,  ajid  revenged  himfelf  upon  the  un- 
grateful Athenians,  by  making  for  that  place  the  Olympic  Jupi- 
ter :  a  prodigy  of  art,  and  which  was  afterwards  ranked  among 
the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  of  ivory  and  gold  ; 
fixty  feet  high,  and  every  way  proportioned.  **  The  [p  j  majefty 
of  the  work  equalled  the  majefty  of  the  God,"  fays  Quintilian  :, 
**  and  its  beauty  feems  to  have  added  luftre  to  the  religion  of  the 
country."  Phidias  cojncluded  his  labours  with  this  mafler-piece  j 
and  the  Eleans,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  erefted,  and  appro- 
priated to  his  defcendants,  an  office,  which  confifted  in  keeping 
clean  this  magnificent  image. 

PHILELPHUS  (Francis),  a  learned  Italian,  born  in  139S, 
at  Zolentino  in  the  March  of  Ancona.  He  ftudicd  at  Padua, 
where  he  made  fuch  progrefs  that,  at  eighteen,  he  became  profefTor 
of  eloquence.  The  fame  of  his  talents  gained  him  an  invitation 
to  Venice,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  rank  of  citizen,  and 
was  fcnt  by,  the  republic  as  fecrttary  to  their  embafly  at  Conftan- 
tinople.  Philelphus  went  therein  1419,  and  took  advantage  of 
this  employment  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Greek.  He  there 
mairied  Theodora,  daughter  of  the  learned  Emmanuel  Chryfo- 
loras  J  this  happened  about  the  year  141 9.  Becoming  at  length 
known  to  the  emperor  John  Palsologus,  he  was  fent  on  an 
embafTy  to  Sigifmund  emperor  of  Germany,  to  implore  his 
aid  againft  the  Turks.  After  this,  he  taught  at  Venice,  Flo- 
rence, Siena,  Bologna,  and  Milan,  with  aftonifhing  fucccfs, 
He  was  not,  however,  without  his  defeats.  He  vfllhed  to  reign 
alone  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  could  not  bear  contradi«£lion 
without  being  extremely  irritated.  He  would  difpute  on  the 
moll  trivial  points,  and  once  wagered  100  crowns,  on  fome 
minute  queftion  of  grammar,  againft  the  beard  of  a  Greek  philofo- 
pher  named  Timotheus.  Having  won,  no  folicitation  could  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  remit  the  fine,  and  he  moft  unmercifully  fhaved 
his  antagonift,  in  fpite  of  very  ample  offers.  To  this  prefump- 
tuous  turn  he  joined  a  prodigality  and  a  reftlelfnefs  which  filled 
his  life  with  uneafmefs.  Menage  has  accufed  him  of  deftroying 
a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Gloria,  the  only  one  then  exifting,  after 
having  transfufed  the  greater  part  of  it  into  a  treatife  of  his  own  : 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  accufation  was  juft.  Other 
learned  men  have  been  alio  fufpe6ted,  but  all  that  is  certain  is,  that 
the  work  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Petrarch,  who  mentions  having 
a  copy  of  it,  and  has  fince  been  utterly  loft.  He  died  at  Flo- 
rence on  the  laft  day  of  July,  in  J 481,  being  then  83.  His 
■vyrprks  confift  of,  i.  "  Odes  and  Poems,"  4to,  1488.  2  *'  Dif- 
courfes,"  publifhed  at  Venice,  in  folio,  1492.     3.  **  Dialogues' 

[p]  Inlh  Orat.  lib,  <ii.  cap.  jo. 
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and  Saiircs,*'  Milan,  1476;  ^.'HviJfh.a  great  variety  of  fmaller 
works,  all  in  Latin,  in  verfe  and  iii  profe.  The  works  col" 
Icdcd  were  publilhed  at  Bale  in  1739.  There  isalfo  a  collec- 
tion of  his  Letters,  printed  at  Venice  in  1502,  fol.  which  is 
rather  fcarce. 

PHILEMON,  an  Athenian  cot^ic  poet,  contemporary  with 
Mcnander,  whofe  rival  he  was,,  and  though  inferior,  frequently 
fucccfsful  againrt  him;  by  means  of  intrigue,  or  the  partiality  of 
friends.  He  was,  by  the  account  of  Suidas,  a  Syracufan  by 
birth,  but  Strabo  fays,  that  he  was  born  at  Sola:  in  Cilicia.  He 
was  fomc  years  older  than  Mcnander,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Qiiintilian,  fairly  next  to  him  in  merit,  though  unfit  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  him.  Apuleius  ipcaks  frill  more  favourably,  faying 
only  that  he  was  foriajj'e  impar,  and  adds  that  there  are  to  be 
found  In  his  dramas  "  many  witty  ftrokes,  plots  ingenioufly  dif- 
"pofcd,  difcoveries  ftrikingly  brought  to  light,  chara£ters  well 
adapted  to  their  parts,  fentiinents  that  accord  with  human  life; 
jcits  that  do  not  degrade  the  fock,  and  gravity  that  does  not 
intrench  upon  the  bufkin,"  Philemon  lived  to  the  extraordinary 
age  of  icr  years,  and  compofed  ninety  corr.edies.  Menander 
indeed  compofed  more,  and  in  lefs  time,  but  even  this  was 
extraordinary.  His  longevity  was  the  refult  of  great  temper- 
ance, and  a  placid  frame  of  mind.  Frugal  to  a  degree  that  fub- 
jecled  him  to  the  charge  of  avarice,  he  never  weakened  his 
faculties  or  conftittition  by  excefs  ;  and  he  fummed  up  all  his 
wilhes  in  one  rational  and  moderate  petition  to  heaven,  which 
throws  a  molt  favourable  light  upon  his  charafler  ;  "  I  pray  for 
health  in  the  (irfl:  place,  in  the  next  for  fuccefs  in  my  undertak- 
ings ;  thirdly,  for  a  chearful  heart;  and  laflly,  to  be  out  of  debt 
to  all  mankind  lQJ>"  a  petition  which  feems  to  have  been  granted 
in  all  its  parts.  As  he  lived  in  conftant  ferenity  of  mind,  fo 
he  died  without  pain  of  body  \  for,  having  called  together  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends  to  the  reading  of  a  play  which  he  had  newly 
finilbed,  and  fitting,  as  was  the  cuflom  in  that  fcrene  climate, 
under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  an  imforefeen  fall  of  rain 
broke  up  the  company,  juft  when  the  old  man  had  got  into  the 
third  a6l,  in  the  very  vvarmefl  intcrefts  of  his  fable.  His  hearers 
difappointed  by  this  uiilucky  check  to  their  entertainm.cnt,  inter- 
ceded with  him  for  the  remainder  on  the  day  follovv'ing,  to  which 
he  readily  aifented  ;  and  a  great  company  being  then  allem- 
bled,  whom  the  fame  of  the  rehearfal  had  brought  together,  they 
fat  a  confiderable  time  in  expeftailon  o{  the  poet,  'till  wearied 
out  with  waiting,  and  unable  to  account  for  his  want  of  punc- 
tuality, fome  of  his  intimates  were  difpatched  in  quefl  of  him, 
■who,    having  entered' his  houfe,    and   made  their  way   to  his 
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chartiber,  found  the  old  man  dead  on  his  couch,  in  his  ufiia! 
meditating  poihire,  his  features  placid  and  compofed,  and  with 
every  fymptom  that  indicated  a  death  without  pain  or  ftruggle. 
The  fragments  of  Philemon  are  in  general  of  a  fentimental, 
tender  caft,  and  though  they  enforce  found  and  ftricl  morality, 
yet  no  one  inflance  occurs  of  that  gloomy  mifantliropy,  that 
barfli  and  dogmatizing  fpirit  which  too  often  marks  the  maxims 
of  his  more  illuftrious  rival.  They  were  coUefted  and  published 
by  Grotiiis,  together  with  thofe  of  Menandtr.  j  the  greater  part 
having  been  preferved  by  Stobarire.  Several  of  them,  as  well 
as  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek  comic  poets,  have  been 
tranilated  by  Mr.  Cumberland  in  the  moft  elegant  and  fpirited 
f}yle,  and  highly  adorn  the  volumes  of  his  Obferver,  to  which 
\ve  refer  our  readers  for  further  information. 

PHILIP  II.  king  of  Macedon,  fourth  fon  of  Amyntas  II. 
finifhed  his  education  at  Thebes,  to  which  place  his  father  had 
fent  him  as  a  hoftage.  Here  he  had  the  incftimable  advantage 
of  being  placed,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  under  the  immediate  guid- 
ance of  the  great  Epaminondas;  and  while  he  was  in(lru6lcd  by 
a  Pythagorean  philofopher  in  the  doftrines  of  that  (eS.,  the  con- 
\erfation  of  Epaminondas  ftill  improved  his  knowledge,  and 
taught  him  the  lovelinefs  of  virtue.  High  and  exalted  fenti- 
ments  of  glory  were  beft  fitted  to  his  difpofition,  and  all  the  arts 
and  accomplilhments  which  led  to  this,  lie  fludioully  cultivated, 
and  eagerly  acquired  [k].  From  the  great  Thcban  he  learned 
activity  and  vigour  in  all  military  operations;  addrefs  and  faga- 
city  in  improving  all  opportunities,  and  turning  every  incident 
to  his  advantage;  hisj'iltice  and  clemency  he  did  not,  as  Plu- 
tarch obferves,  equally  adopt.  In  fat^l,  his  inordinate  love  of 
glory  overcame  thofe  uiid  other  virtues  which  he  really  efteemed, 
•whenever  they  came  in  competition.  On  th.e  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Perdiccas  III.  in  the  year  360,  A.  C.  Philip  flew  to  the 
protection  of  his  coimtry,  then  in  imminent  danger;  and  under 
the  title  of  regent  and  protcclor  to  his  infant  nephew  Amyntas, 
aliumed  the  reins  of  govcriuncnt :  erelong,  however,  the  young 
king  was  fet  afide,  by  an  interruption  of  fucceflion  not  uncom- 
mon in  that  kingdom,  and  Philip  was  completely  inverted  with 
Royalty.  Pie  now  employed  himfelf  in  new  modelling  the  army, 
and  inltituted  the  celebrated  IMacedonian  phalanx,  which  led  to  fo 
many  victories.  Tvvo  pretenders  to  the  crown,  and  four  formi- 
dable enemies  adlually  in  arms,  did  not  long  embarrafs  Philip. 
Some  he  bribed  into  peace,  and  others  he  conquered.  He  made 
peace  v/ith  the  Pasonians,  averted  the  invafion  of  Paufanias,  one 
of-rlie  claimants  of  the  crown,  and  defeated  and  flew  Argaeus 
,tlie  other,  near  Methone,  though   fupported  by  the  Athenians. 
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T^n  another  year  he  added  Pa^onia  to  his  dominions,  and  com- 
plcicly  defeated  the  Illyrians,  %vho  had  been  very  formidable  to 
Macedon.    Their  old  but  gallant  king  Bardyllis  fell  in  the  adion. 
Conllantly  attentive  to  all  probabilities  of  advantage,  Philip,  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  befieged  and  took  Amphipolis,  though, 
he  had  pledged  himfelf  by  a  treaty  with  Athens  to  leave  it  inde- 
pendent ;  and,  that  he  might  arm  himfelf  againft  their  refent- 
mcnt,  Itrengtheaed  his  alliance  with  the  OIynthians,_towhom  he 
gave  up  Pydna  and  Potida^a.     An  expedition,  into  Thrace  now- 
made  him  mafter  of  Crenida^,^  and  the  rich  gold-mines  in  its 
neighbourhood.     He  placed  a  Macedonian  garrifon  in  the  city, 
and  changed  its  name  to  Philippi,     The  mines,  which  had  been 
neglected,  he,  with  much  intelligence  and  perfeverance,  brought 
i<nto  ufe,  and  drew  from  them  an  annual  revenue  of  ten  thoufand 
talents  v  or  between  five  and  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds;,  which 
contributed  afterwards  very  materially,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
policy  and  valour,  to  the  prodigious  increafe  of  his  power.     In 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  married  Olympias,  daughter  ot 
Neoptolemus,.  king  of  the  Moloih,  and  niece  of  the  reigning^ 
king  Arymbas ;  and  this  princefs  within  a  twelvemonth  mads 
him  the  father  of  the  famous  Alexander.     Meanv/hiie,  the  poli- 
tical aclivity  and  talents  of  Philip  were  irrefiftible.     It  was  in 
vain  that  the  kings  of  Thrace,  Pxonia,  and  Illyria  combined 
againft  him;  he  attacked  them  by  furprife,  and  reduced  them,  to 
jiibjeclion.     It  is  faid  bv  Plutarch,  that  he  received  on  the  fame 
Jay  three  remarkable  pieces  of  news.     That  he  had  obtained 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  that  he  had  defeated  tiie  Illy- 
rians, and  that  he  had  a  fon  born.      In  coufequence  of  this  lail 
event  he  immediately  wrote  to  Ariftotle  a  letter,  which  is  ihil 
extant,  to  defire  that  he  would  fuperintend  the  education  of  his 
fon.     As  fome  check  to  his  felicity,  at  the  fiege  of  Meihone  he 
loft  an  eye:  but  it  has  been  well  obferved  by  an  ancient  writer, 
that  he  regarded  any  bodily  lofs  as  a  cheap  facrifice  to  attain  the 
objects  of  his  ambition.     To  the  conqueil  of  all  Greece  that 
ambition,  now  began,  to  point,,  and  proceeded  for  fe\eral  years, 
nnobfervid  by  the  Athenians,  whofe  oppofuion  to  it  was  likely 
to  be  moft  formidable.     Demofthenes  was  one  of  the  firJl:  who. 
perceived  the  ilanger,  and  moft  ftrenuoufly  continued  to  excite  his 
countrym.en  to  rehft  it.     At  l-cngth,.  in  the  year  348  A.C.  when 
be  op.;nly  attacked  their  allies  of  Olynthus,  they  were  perfuaded 
by  the  Olynthiac  orations  of  that  orator  to  take  arms  againft 
him.    Their  eiforts  however  proved  ineifcclual.  Partly  by  valour;, 
partly  b-y  treachery,  Olynthus  was  taken,  the  city  razed,  and  the 
inhabitants  fold  for  flaves.     The  Athenians  found  it  ncceffary 
to  treat  for  peace,  and  Demofthenes  himfelf  was  one  of  the 
'iiiibafladors  appointed  to  fettle  the  terms.    The  progrefs  of  Philip 
vv-is  now.  more  rapid.     Having  made  himfelf  a  party  in  the 
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facred  war,  he  took  that  opportunity  of  feizing  Phocis ;  he  gained 
alfo  the  import^iii  pals  ot  Thermopylje,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  public  council  of  the  Amphi^tyons.  This,  as  he  had  not  yet 
been  acknowledged  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  was  a  conli- 
derable  flep,  but  even  the  Athenians  at  length  lubmitted  to  ir. 
By  degrees  he  became  mafter  of  Thelfaly,  made  great  progrefs 
■in  Thrace,  and  invaded  Euboea.  The  Athenians  were  now  again 
■called  forth,  and,  by  the  valour  of  Phocion,  dilpoHeifed  his  forces 
and  adherents  of  all  footing  in  that  illand.  The  fame  able 
commander  foon  after  relieved  Byzantium.  Being  baffled  in 
thefe  attempts,  Philip  made  an  incurfion  into  Scythia,  but  thofe 
barbarians  proved  more  formidable  enemies  than  he  had  hitherto 
found  ;  for  though  he  fucceeded  at  firfl:,  and  took  much  fpoil, 
yet  loll  it  all  in  his  retreat,  which  was  nearly  cut  off  by  the 
Triballi ;  and  he  himfelf  would  have  loft  his  life,  had  he  not 
been  faved  by  the  brave  interference  of  his  fon  Alexander.  He 
returned  without  much  delav  to  his  defigns  on  Greece.  By  his 
intrigues  in  the  Amphidlyonic  council,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
appointed  to  the  command  in  a  new  kind  of  facred  war;  and 
under  this  pretence  led  his  forces  into  Greece,  and  fummoned 
.all  the  ftates  to  attend  his  ftandard.  The  Thebans  and  Athe- 
nians w«re  -now  alarmed,  and  the  more  fo  when  he  feized  the 
fortrefs  of  Elatea  in  Phocis,  which  commanded  the  pafs  into 
Boeotia  and  Attica.  They  declared  war  againll  him  ;  foon  after 
which  he  marched  into  Boeotia,  and  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Chas- 
ronea,  fought  in  the  year  338  A.  C.  put  an  end  to  the  liberties 
.of  Greece.  When  he  had  gained  this  objecl:,  he  began  to  look 
forward  to  another  ftill  greater,  and,  afl'embling  the  ftates  of 
Greece  at  Corinth,  propofed  an  invafion  of  Perfia.  This,  how- 
ever, was  an  enterprifc  wliich  his  fon,  and  not  himfelf,  was 
deitined  to  fulfil;  for  before  his  preparations  towards  that  defign 
were  nearly  completed,  he  was  allaflinated  by  Paufanias,  a  young 
man  to  whom  he  had  denied  juftice  againft  one  Attains.  This 
happened  in  the  year  336  A.  C.  two  years  after  the  battle  of 
Chseronea.  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  prince,  by  Plu- 
tarch and  others,  which  mark  the  energy,  decifion,  and  fagacity 
of  his  mind;  but  his  whole  charafler  is  moft  judicioufly  fum- 
rtied  up  by  his  able  biographer  Dr.  Lcland,  with  whofe  words 
this  article  may  properly  be  clofed. 

**  Thus  died  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  at  the  age  of  forty-feven 
y^ars,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four,  fpent  in  toils  and  difficulties, 
iiid  enterprifes  of  hazard  and  danger,  in  which  he  fo  eminently 
difplayed  that  extent  and  elevation  of  genius  ;  that  firmnefs  and 
greatnefs  of  mind  ;  that  juftnefs  and  accuracy,  penetration,  and 
fagacity  in  forming  his  defigns;  that  true  difcernment  in  choofmg 
the  means  of  conducing  them ;  and  that  vigour  and  refolution  in 
executing  them,  which  have  juitly  rendered  him  the  obje£l  of 
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admiration  to  all  tliofc  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Grecian 
ttory."  The  hiltorian  then  refolves  all  the  apparent  inconfiit- 
encics  of  his  character  into  the  love  of  glory,  to  which  all  his 
other  qualities  were  fubfervicnt.  ''  If  terror  and  feverity  were 
neceirary  for  the  eftabliihrnent  of  his  power,  his  fentiments  oi 
humanity  eafily  yielded  to  the  didates  of  his  ambition  ;  and  thp 
<li(trcHes  in  which  whole  ftates  and  countries  were  involved  he 
regarded  with  indifference  and  unconcern.  If  dillimulation  and 
artifice  were  recjuired,  his  perfe(fl  knowledge  of  mankind,  joined 
to  his  obliging  and  inlinuating  deportment,  enabled  him  to  prac- 
tife  thcfe  with  the  moil  confummate  addrefs  ;  and  thus  were 
candour  and  ingenuoufnefs  frequently  facrificed  to  his  fchemes 
of  grcatnefs.  If  corruption  was  ncceifary,  he  knew  its  power, 
and  was  perfect  in  the  art  of  propagating  and  recommending  it, 
by  the  faii-elt  and  mod  plaufible  pretences  ^  and  although  he 
ejideavoured,  from  a  full  conviilion  of  its  fatal  confcquences,  to 
chock  its  progrefs  in  his  own  kingdom  (as  appears  from  his  dif- 
coiiraging  his  fon"s  att-.mpts  to  introduce  it)  yet  he  never  fcru- 
pled  to  make  it  his  inflrument  to  deltroy  his  rivals.  Hence  we 
find  him  fometimes  reprefented  as  a  cruel,  crafty,  and  perfidious 
prince,  who  laid  it  down  as  his  favourite  maxim,  that  it  was  a 
folly  when  he  had  killed  the  father,  to  leave  any  of  his  family 
alive  to  revenge  his  death  ;  who  profeflTed  to  amufe  men  with 
oaths,  as  children  with  toys  ;  and  who  was  rather  the  purchafer 
than  the  conqueror  of  Greece.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fpe- 
cious  appearances  of  gcnerofuy,  condefcenfion,  and  benevolence 
were  required  to  ferve  his  great  purpofes,  no  man  was  more  capa- 
ble of  all'uming  them ;  no  man  could  difplay  thorn  more  naturally 
and  gracefully.  If  his  reputation  was  to  be  exalted,  or  the 
lumiber  of  his  partizans  to  be  increafed,  he  could  confer  favours 
with  aiJ  air  of  the  utmolt  cordia;lity  and  affedtion,  he  could  liften 
to  reproof  with  patience,  and  acknowledge  his  errors  with  the 
moll  fpecious  femblance  ot  humanity  :  he  Could  conquer  his 
enemies  and  revilers  by  his  good  offices,  and  reconcile  their 
afFe<Slions  by  unexpe<5^ed  and  unmerited  liberalities.  Hence 
again  we  find  him  imblazoned  by  all  the  pomp  of  praife;  as 
humap.e  and  benevolent,  merciful,  and  placable  j  in  the  midit 
of  all  the  infolence  of  victory,  careful  to  exercife  the  virtues  of 
humanity  ;  and  gaining  a  fecond  and  more  gloriout.  triumph,  by 
the  kindnefs  and  clemency,  with  which  he  reconciled  and  com-, 
manded  the  afFeftions  of  thofe  whom  his  arms  had  fubdued.  In 
a  word,  his  virtues  and  vices  were  dirciled  and  proportioned  to 
his  great  defigns  of  power;  his  moll  Ihining  and  exalted  quali- 
ties influenced,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  h.is  ambition  :  and  even 
to  the  moil  exceptionable  parts  of  his  condudl  was  he  chiefly 
determined  by  their  conveniency,  and  expediency.  If  he  was 
unjuft,  he  was,  like  Ca^fsr,  uniuft  for  the  lake  of  erppire.  If 
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lie  gloried  in  the  fuccefs  acquired  by  his  virtues,  or  his  intet- 
le6lual  accomplifhments,  rather  than  in  that  which  the  force  of 
arms  could  gain,  the  reafon  which  he  himfelf  afligned  points  out 
his  true  principle.  In  the  former  cafe,  faid  he,  the  glory  is 
entirely  my  own  ;  in  the  other,  my  generals  and  foldiers  have 
their  fhare."  The  reader  fhould  perhaps  be  cautioned  not  to 
confider  this  account  as  any  extenuation  of  the  faults  of  this 
monarch.  It  marks  him  as  a  man  of  confummate  abilities  ; 
but  while  it  accounts  for  fome  of  his  vices,  it  takes  away  the 
chief  merit,  even  from  his  apparent  virtues. 

PHILIPS  (Fabian)  [r],  author  of  feveral  books  relating  to 
ancient  cuftoms  and  privileges  in  England,  was  the  fon  of  a 
gentleman,  and  born  at  Preltbury  in  Gloucefterihire,  Sept.  28, 
1601.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  fpent  fome  time  in  one  of 
the  inns  of  chancery ;  and  thence  tranflated  himfelf  to  the 
middle-temple,  where  he  became  learned  in  the  law.  In  the 
civil  v\'ars  he  continued  loyal,  having  always  been  an  alTertor  of 
the  king's  prerogative  ;  and  was  fo  pafhonate  a  lover  of  Charles  I. 
that,  two  days  before  the  king  was  beheaded,  he  wrote  a  protefta- 
tion  againft  the  intended  murder,  which  he  caufed  to  be  printed, 
■  and  affixed  to  polls  in  all  public  places.  He  alfo  publifhed,  in 
1649,  4to,  a  pamphlet  entitled,  •'  Veritas  Inconculfa;  or  King 
Charles  I.  no  man  of  blood,  but  a  martyr  for  his  people:" 
which  was  reprinted  in  1660  [s],  8vo.  In  1653,  when  the  courts 
of  juftice  at  Weftminfter,  elpecially  the  chancery,  were  voted 
idown  by  Oliver's  parliament,  he  publifhed,  *'  Confiderations 
againft  the  diffolving  and  taking  them  away:"  for  which  he 
received  the  thanks  of  William  Lenthall,  efq;  fpeaker  of  the 
late  parliament,  and  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England. 
For  fome  time,  he  was  filazer  for  London,  Middlefex,  Cam- 
bridgefliire,  and  Huntingdonfhire  ;  and  fpent  much  money  ii: 
fearching  records,  and  writing  in  favour  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive :  yet  he  got  no  advantage  from  it,  except  the  place  of  one 
of  the  commiflioners  for  regulating  the  law,  worth  200I.  per 
annum,  which  only  lalted  two  years.  After  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  1 1,  when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  tenures  was  de- 
pending in  parliament,  he  wrote  and  publilhed  a  book,  to  fhevy 
the  neceflity  of  preferving  them.  Its  title  is  "  Tenenda  non 
Tollenda  :  or,  the  NeccHity  of  preferving  Tenures  in  Capite, 
and  by  Knight's-fervice,  which,  according  to  their  firlt  inftitu- 
tion,  were,  and  are  yet,  a  great  part  of  the  falus  populi,  &c. 
1660,"  4to.  In  1663,  he  publilhed,  "  The  Antiquity,  Lega- 
lity, Reafon,  Duty,  and  Neceflity  of  Prx-emption  and  Pourvey- 
ance  for  the  King,"  4to;  and,  afterwards,  many  other  pieces 
upon  fubjecls  of  a  funilar  kind.     He  likevvife  a/Tifted  Dr.  Bates 
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in  his  "  Elenchus  Motuum  ;"  efpecially  in  fearching  the  records 
and  olTices  for  that  \voric.  He  died,  Nov.  17,  1690,  in  his  89th 
year ;  and  was  buried  near  his  wife,  in  the  church  of  Twyford 
in  MidJlefex.  He  was  a  man  well  acquainted  with  records  and 
antiquities;  but  his  manner  of  writing  is  not  clofe  or  well 
digelted.  He  publifhed  a  political  pamphlet  in  1681,  which, 
luppofuig  him  to  have  been  fmcere,  proves  his  pallion  for  royal 
prerogative  to  have  been  much  fupcrior  to  his  fagacity  and  judge- 
ment :  it  is  entitled,  "  Urfa  Major  et  Minor;  fliewing,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  fear,  as  is  fadtiouUy  pretended,  of  popery  and 
arbitrary  power." 

PHILIPS  (Catherine),  an  Englifh  lady  of  great  wit  and 
accomplillimenls,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Powler,  a  merchant 
of  L';ndon  ;  and  born  there  in  1631  [t].  She  was  educated  at 
a  boarding- fchool  in  Hackney ;  wliere  Ihe  diftinguilhed  herfelf 
early  for  her  fkill  in  poetry.  She  became  the  wiie  of  James 
Philips,  of  the  priory  of  Cardigan,  efq;  and  afterwards  went 
with  the  vifcountefs  of  Dungannon  into  Ireland,  At  the  requefb 
of  the  earl  of  Orrery,  fhe  tranflated  from  the  French,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  countefs  of  Cork,  "  Corneille's  tragedy  of  Pompey;" 
which  was  feveral  times  adtcd  at  the  new  theatre  there  in  1663 
and  1664,  in  which  laft  year  it  was  publifhed.  She  tranflated 
alfo  the  four  firlt  a6ts  of  "  Horace,"  another  tragedy  of  Cor- 
neille;  the  fifth  being  done  by  fir  J(;hn  Denham.  This  excel- 
lent and  amiable  lady,  for  fuch  it  feems  Ihe  was,  died  of  the 
fmall  pox  in  London,  the  22d  of  June,  1664,  to  the  regret  of 
all  the  beau-monde  :  "  having  not  left,"  fays  Langbaine,  **  any 
of  her  fex  her  equal  in  poetry." — "  She  not  only  equalled,"' 
adds  he,  *'  all  tliat  is  reported  of  the  poetelTes  of  antiquity,  the 
Lefbian  Sappho  and  the  Roman  Sulpitia,  but  juUly  found  her 
admirers  among  the  greatefl  poets  of  our  age:"[u]  and  then 
he  mentions  the  earls  of  Orrery  and  Rofcommon,  Cowley,  and 
others. '  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  upon  her  death.  Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor  had  addrelled  to  her  his  *'  Meafures  and  Offices  of  friend- 
fhip:"  the  fecond  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1657,  i2mo. 
She  aifumed  the  name  of  Orinda.  In  1667,  were  printed,  in 
tolio,  "  Poems  by  the  mofi;  defervedly  admired  Mrs.  Catherine 
Philips,  the  matchlefs  Orinda.  To  which  is  added,  Monfieur 
Corneille's  Pompey  and  Horace,  tragedies.  With  feveral  other 
tranllations  from  the  French  ;"  and  her  portrait  before  them, 
engraven  by  Faithorn.  There  was  likewife  another  edition  in 
1678,  folio;  in  the  preface  of  which  we  are  told,  that  **  fhe 
wrote  her  familiar  letters  with  great  facility,  in  a  very  fair  hand, 
and  perfect  orthography;  and  if  they  were  collecled  with  thofe 
excellent  difcourfes  fhe  wrote  on   feveral  fubje£ls,  they  would 
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make  a  volume  much  larger  than  that  of  her  poems."  In  1705, 
a  fmall  volume  of  her  letters  to  fir  Charles  Cotterrell  was  printed 
under  the  title  of,  '<  Letters  from  Orinda  to  Poliarchus :"  the 
editor  of  which  tells  us,  that  "  the}'  were  the  eHTe^l  of  an  happy- 
intimacy  between  herfelf  and  the  late  famous  Poliarchus,  and 
are  an  admirable  pattern  for  the  pleafmg  correfpondence  of  a 
virtuous  friendlhip.  They  will  fufficiently  inftru6l  us,  how  an 
intercourfe  of  writiiig  between  perfons  of  different  fexes  ought 
to  be  managed  with  delight  and  innocence  ;  and  teach  the  world 
jwt  to  load  fuch  a  commerce  with  cenfure  and  detraflion,  when 
it  is  removed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  even  the  appearance  of 
guilt." 

PHILIPS  (John),  an  Englifh  poet  [x],  was  fon  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop;  and  born  at  Bampton  in 
Oxfordlhirc,  Dec.  30,  1676.  After  being  well  grounded  it\ 
grammar-learning,  he  was  fent  to  Wincheller  fchool,  and  bc- 
<:oining  an  excellent  claflical  fcholar,  was  removed  thence  to 
Chrifl-church  in  Oxford,  where  he  performed  all  his  univcrfity 
exercifes  with  applaufe.  Following,  however,  the  natural  bent 
of  his  genius,  which  lay  towards  poetry,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
read  the  beil  poets,  particularly  Milton  ;  whom  he  fludied  fo 
intenfely,  that  it  is  faid  there  was  not  an  allufion  in  "  Paradife 
Loft,"  drawn  from  any  hint  in  either  Homer  or  Virgil,  to  which 
he  could  not  iinmediately  refer.  Yet  he  was  not  fo  much  in 
love  with  poetry,  as  to  negledl  any  other  parts  of  good  litera- 
ture :  he  was  very  well  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
particularly  f!<illed  in  all  manner  of  antiquities,  as  he  has  with 
much  art  and  beauty  (hewed  in  his  poetry.  While  he  was  at 
Oxford,  he  was  honoured  with  the  acquaintance  of  the  heft  and 
politeft  men  in  it ;  and  had  a  particular  intiiPacy  with  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Smith,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Phscdra  and  Hippolitus. 
The  firlt  poern,  which  diftinguiflied  him,  was  his  "  Splendid 
Shilling;"  which  the  author  of  the  Taller  ftylcs  **  the  tirieft 
burlefque  poem  in  the  Biitidi  language."  His  next,  entitled, 
*•  Blenheim,"  he  wrote  at  the  requcft  of  the  carl  of  Oxford, 
and  Mr.  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  lord  Bolingbrokc,  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  victory  f)btaiiied  at  that  place  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough in  1704.  It  was  puhliOied  in  1705  ;  and  the  year  after 
he  finillied  a  third  poem,  upon  **  Cyder,"  the  firlt  book  of  which 
had  been  written  at  Oxford.  It  is  founded  upon  the  model  of 
Virgil's  **  Georgics,"  and  is  very  excellent  in  its  kind.  All 
that  we  have  more  by  Philips  is,  a  Latiu  "  Ode  to  Henry  St. 
John,  Efq;"  which  is  alfo  eftccmed  a  maftcr-piece.  He  was 
contriving  greater  things;  but  illnefs  corning  on,  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquilh  all  purfuits,  but  the  care  of  his  health.     All  his 
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care,  however,  was  not  fnfficient  to  keep  him  alive:  for,  aftet 
lingering  a  longtime  in  aconlumption,  attended  with  an  althma, 
he  died  at  Hereford,  Feb.  15,  1708,  when  he  had  not  reached 
his  thirtv-third  year.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  there, 
■with  an  infcriplion  over  his  grave  ;  and  had  a  nvmunient  erected 
to  his  memory,  in  Wettmiiiiler-abbey,  by  hr  Simon  liarcoiirt, 
afterwards  lord  chancellor,  with  an  epitaph  upon  it,  written  by 
Dr.  Atterbury,  though  commonly  afcribed  to  Dr.  Freind[Yj. 
Philips  was  one  of  thofe  few  poets,  wh.ofe  Miife  and  manners 
were  equally  excellent  and  amiable  ;  and  boih  were  fo  in  a  very 
eminent  degree. 

Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  that  "  Philips  has  been  always  praifed, 
without  contradiftion,  as  a  man  mocieft,  blamelefs,  and  pious; 
who  bore  a  narrow  fortune  without  dJftontent,  and  tedious  and 
painful  maladies  without  impatience ;  beloved  by  thofe  that 
knew  iiim,  but  not  ambitious  to  be  known.  He  was  probably 
not  formed  r'or  a  wide  circle.  Hisconverfation  is  commended  for 
its  innocent  gaiety,  which  feems  to  have  flowed  only  among  his 
intimates  ;  for  I  have  been  told,  that  he  was  in  coinpany  filent 
and  barren,  and  employed  only  tipon  the  pleafures  of  his  pipe. 
His  addiction  to  tobacco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
who  remarks  that  in  all  his  writings,  except  *  Blenheim,'  he 
has  found  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fragrant  fume.  In 
common  life,  he  was  probably  one  of  thofe  who  pleafe  by  not 
offending,  and  whofe  perfon  was  loved,  bccaufe  his  writings 
were  admired.  He  died  honoured  and  lamented,  before  any 
part  of  his  reputation  had  with'  red,  and  before  his  patron  St. 
John  had  difgraced  him.  His  Avorks  are  few.  The  *  Splendid 
Siiilling,'  has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  original  defign,  unlefs 
it  may  be  thought  precltidcd  by  the  ancient  Ceatcs.  To  degrade 
the  founding  words  and  ilately  conftruction  of  Milton,  by  an 
application  to  the  lowefl  and  mod  trivial  things,  gratifies  the 
mind  with  a  momentary  triimiph  over  that  grandeur  which  hi- 
therto held  its  captives  in  admiration  ;  the  words  and  things  are 
prcfented  with  a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is  always  grateful 
where  it  gives  no  pain.  But  the  merit  of  fuch  performances 
begins  and  ends  v/ith  the  firO:  author.  He  that  fhould  again 
adapt  Milton's  phrafe  to  the  grofs  incidents  of  common  life, 
and  even  adapt  it  with  more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult, 
muft  yet  expert  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  praife  which  Philips  has 
obtained;  he  can  only  hope  to  be  conlidered  as  the  repeater  of 
a  jeft." 

*'  There  is  a  Latin  *  Ode'  written  to  his  patron  St.  John,  in 
return  for  a  prefent  of  wine  and  tobacco,  which  cannot  be 
palled  without  notice.      It  is  gay,  and  elegant,    and  exhibits 
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leveral  artfiil  accommodations  of  claflick  expreflions  to  ne^V 
purpofes.  It  feems  better  turned  than  the  odes  of  Hannes*.  To 
the  poem  on  *  Cider,'  written  in  imitation  of  the  *  Georgicks,' 
may  be  given  this  peculiar  praife,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth; 
that  the  precepts  which  it  contains  are  exa6l  and  juft;  and  that 
it  is  therefore  at  once,  a  book  of  entertainment  and  of  fcience. 
This  I  v»-as  told  by  Miller,  the  great  gardener  and  botanift,  whofe 
exprelTion  M'as,  that  *  there  were  many  books  written  on  the 
fame  fubjeft  in  profe,  which  do  not  contain  fo  much  truth  as 
that  poem.'  In  the  difpofition  of  his  matter,  fo  as  to  ihterfperfe 
precepts  relating  to  the  culture  of  trees,  with  fentiments  more 
generrilly  pleafing,  and  in  eafy  and  graceful  tranfiiions  from  one 
fubje6l  to  another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  hismafter; 
but  he  unhappily  pkafed  himfelf  with  blank  verfe,  and  fuppofed 
that  the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  imprcfs  the  mind  with  vene- 
ration, combined  as  they  are  with  fubjedls  of  inconceivable 
grandeur,  could  be  fuflained  by  images  which  at  mod:  can  rife 
only  to  elegance.  Contending  angels  may  fhake  the  regions  of 
heaven  in  blank  verfe  ;  but  the  flow  of  equal  meafures,  and  tiie 
embelliflimeiit  of  rhyme,  mufl  recommend  to  our  attention  the 
art  of  engrafting,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redftrcak  and 
pearrnain.  What  {tudy  could  confer.  Philips  had  obtained;  but 
natural  deficience  cannot  be  fupplied.  He  feenas  not  born  to 
grcatnefs  and  elevation.  He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he  often 
furprife  with  unexpected  excellence ;  but  perhaps  to  his  lafl 
poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  faid  of  the  work  of  Lucre- 
tius, that  "  it  is  written  with  much  art,  though  with  few  blazes 
of  genius." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  were  two  poets  of  both  the  names 
of  this  author,  who  flourifhed  in  his  time:  one  of  whom  was 
nephew  to  Milton,  and  wrote  feveral  things,  particularly  fome 
niemoirs  of  his  uncle,  and  part  of  Virgil  Traveilied.  The 
other  was  the  author  of  two  political  farces,  both  printed  in 
J716;  I.  '*  The  Earl  of  Marr  marred,  with  the  Humours  of 
Jocky  the  Highlander."  2.  "■  The  Pretender's  Flight :  or,  a 
M'ck  Coronation,  with  the  Humours  of  the  facetious  Harry 
St.  John." 

PHILIPS  ''Ambrose),  an  Englifh  poet,  was  defccnded  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  educated  at  St.  John's- 
college  in  Cambridi^e,  where  he  wrote  his  "  Paftorals;"  a  fpe- 
cies  of  poetry,  in  which  he  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  have 
excelled.  When  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  repaired  to  the 
metropolis,  he  became,  as  Jacob  exprefles  himfelf,  "  one  of 
the  wits  at  Button's  [2];"  and  there  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with   the  gentlemen   of  the  belles  Jettres,  who  frequented   it, 
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Sir  Richard  Steele  was  his  particular  friend,  and  infcrtcd  in  his 
Tatler,  No.  12,  a  little  poem  of  his,  called  **  A  Winter-piece," 
dated  from  Copenhagen  the  9th  of  May,  1709,  and  addrefTed 
to  the  earl  of  Dorfet.  Sir  Richard  thus  mentions  it  with  ho- 
nour: "  This  is  as  fine  a  piece  as  we  ever  had  from  any  of  the 
fchoolsof  the  moll:  learned  painters.  Such  images  as  thefe  give 
us  a  new  pleafure  in  our  fight,  and  fix  upon  our  minds  traces  of 
refiedlion,  which  accompany  us  wherever  the  like  objeils  occur." 
Pope,  too,  who  had  a  confirmed  averfion  to  Philips,  when  he 
afFeded  to  defpife  his  other  works,  always  excepted  this  out  of 
the  number. 

Steele  was  alfo  an  admirer  of  Philips's  Paflorals,  which" 
had  then  obtained  a  great  number  of  readers;  and  was  about  to 
form  a  critical  comparifon  of  Pope's  Paftorals  with  thofe  of 
Philips,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  preference  to  the  latter. 
Pope,  apprifed  of  Steele's  defign,  and  always  jealous  of  his  own 
reputation,  contrived  the  moft  artful  method  to  defeat  it :  which 
was,  by  writing  a  paper  for  the  Guardian,  No.  40,  after  feveral 
others  had  been  employed  there  on  paftoral  poetry,  upon  the 
merits  of  Philips  and  himfelf ;  and  fo  ordering  it,  as  that  himfelf 
was  found  the  better  verfifier,  while  Philips  was  preferred  as 
the  beft  Arcadian.  Upon  the  publication  of  this  paper,  the 
enemies  of  Pope  exulted,  to  fee  him  placed  below  Philips,  in 
a  fpecies  of  poetry,  upon  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  value  him- 
felf;  but  were  extremely  mortified,  foon  after,  to  find  that  Pope 
himfelf  was  the  real  author  of  the  paper,  and  that  the  whole 
criticifm  was  an  irony.  The  next  work  Philips  publillied, 
after  his  Paftorals,  was,  "  The  Life  of  John  Williams,  Lord- 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  Archbiihop 
of  York,  in  the  Reigns  of  James  and  Charles  L"  He  is  fuppofed 
to  have  undertaken  this,  for  the  fake  of  making  known  his  po- 
litical principles. 

Meanwhile,  he  fell  under  the  fevere  difpleafure  of  Pope,  who 
fatirized  him  with  his  ufual  keennefs.  It  was  faid,  he  ufcd  to 
mention  Pope  as  an  enemy  to  the  government ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  the  revenge,  which  Pope  took  upon  him  for  this  abufe, 
greatly  ruffled  his  temper.  Philips  was  not  Pope's  match  in  the 
art  of  fatirizing,  and  therefore  had  recourfe  to  another  weapon; 
for  he-  ftuck  up  a  rod  at  Button's  coffee-houfe,  with  which  he 
threatened  to  chaftife  his  antagonirt,  whenever  he  fliould  meet 
him.  But  Pope  prudently  declined  going  to  a  place,  where  ha 
muft  have  felt  the  refentment  of  an  enraged  author,  as  much 
fuperior  to  him  in  bodily  ftrength,  as  inferior  in  genius  and  (kill 
in  verfifying. 

Bfcfides  Pope,  there  were  fome  other  writers  who  have  written 
in  burlefque  of  Philips's  poetry,  which  was  fingular  in  its  man- 
ner, and  not  difficult  10  imitate  ;  particularly  Mr.  Henry  Carey, 
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•who,  by  fome  lines  in  Philips's  (lyle,  and  which  were  for  forhe 
time  thought  to  be  dean  Swift's,  fixed  on  that  author  flie  name 
of  Namby  Pamby.  Ifaac  Hawkins  Browne  alio  imitated  him 
in  his  Pipe  of  Tobacco.  This,  however,  is  written  with 
great  good  humour,  and,  thon!2;h  intended  to  burlefque,  is  by  no 
means  defigned  to  ridiciile  Philips,  he  having  taken  the  very 
fijrne  liberty  with  Svvift,  Pope,  Thomfon,  Young,  and  Gibber. 
As  a  dramatic  writer,  Philips  has  certainly  conflderablc  merit. 
All  his  pieces  of  that  kind  met  with  fuccefs,  and  one  of  them 
is  at  this  time  a  llandard  of  entertainment  at  both  theatres,  being 
generally  repeated  feveral  times  in  every  feaf  m.  The  titles  ot 
them  all,  being  three  in  number,  are,  i.  "  The  DiftrciTed  Mo- 
ther," from  the  French  of  Racine,  ac^ed  in  1711.  2.  "  The 
Briton,"  a  tragedy,  aftcd  in  1721.  Aiid,  3.  "  Humfrey  Duke 
of  Glouccfler,"  afted  alfo  in  1721. 

Philips's  circumftances  were  in  general,  through  his  life, 
rot  only  eafy,  but  rather  affluent,  in  confequence  of  his  being 
connected,  by  his  political  principles,  with  perfons  of  great 
rank  and  confequence.  He  was  concerned  with  Dr.  Hugh 
Boulter,  afterwards  archbiibop  of  Armagh,  the  right  honourable 
Richard  Wed,  lord-chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  reverend  Mr. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  in  writing 
a  feries  of  papers  called  "  The  Free-1  hinker,"  which  were  all 
publifhed  together  by  Philips,  in  3  vols.  Svo.  In  the  latter 
part  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was  fecretary  to  the  Planover 
club,  a  fet  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  formed  an 
affociation  in  honour  of  that  fucceflion,  and  for  the  fupport  of 
its  intcrefis  ;  and  who  ufed  particularly  to  dilHnguifh  in  their 
toads  fuch  of  the  fair-fex  as  were  moif  zealouilv  attached  to  the 
illufirious  houfe  of  Erunfv\ick.  Mr.  Philips's  fbiion  in  this 
club,  together  with  the  zeal  (hewn  in  his  writings,  recom- 
mending him  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  new  government, 
he  was,  foon  after  the  accefilon  of  king  George  I.  put  into  the 
commifTion  of  the  peace,  and,  in  17 17,  appointed  one  of  the 
commilTi oners  of  the  lottery.  On  his  friend  Dr.  Boulter's  being 
made  primate  of  Ireland,  he  accompanied  that  prelate,  and  in 
S'pt.  1734,  was  appointed  rcgiftrar  of  the  prerogative  court  at 
Dublin,  had  other  coniiderable  preferments  beltowcd  on  him, 
and  \vas  clcdlcd  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  there,  as 
reprefentative  for  the  county  of  Armagh.  At  length,  having 
purchafjd  .m  annuity  for  life  of  400I.  par  amvntiy  he  came  over 
to  England  fome  time  in  the  y(?ar  1748,  but  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  fortune,  be'ing  llruck  with  a  palfy,  of  which  he  died,  Jimo 
18,  I7h9,  in  his  78ih  year,  at  his  lodg'.ngs  near  Vaux-hail. 
*'  Of  his  perfonal  charad^er,"  fays  Dr.  johnfon,  **  all  I  have 
heard  is,  t  ;at  he  was  eminent  for  bravery,  and  fkill  in  the  fvvord, 
arid  that  in  convcrfation  he  was  foiemn  and  pompous."     He  is 
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fomcwhcrc  called  Qiinkcr  Philips,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  intei^rity  ;  tor  the  late  Paul  Whitehead  relates  that, 
ivhcn  Mr.  Addifon  was  fecretary  of  flate,  Philips  applied  to  him 
for  fonie  preferment,  but  was  coolly  anfwered,  *'  ti^at  it  was 
thought  that  he  was  already  provided  for,  by  being  made  a  ju(ticc 
for  VVeflminftcr.  T'o  this  obfervation  our  author,  with  fome 
indignation,  replied,  "  'Ihough  poetry  was  a  trade  he  could  not 
live  by,  yet  he  fcoruLd  to  owe  fubliftcncc  to  another  which  he 
ought  not  to  live  by.  " 

Gildon,  in  his  "  Complete  Art  of  Poetry,"  has  mentioned 
Philips  in  palloral  writing  with  Theocritus  and  Virgil:  he  cer- 
taiiilv  is  not  fo  contemptible  as  Pope  aifedlied  to  think  him. 

PHILO,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  and  of  a  noble  family 
among  the  Jews  [a],  flourifhed  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula.  He  was  the  chief  perfon  of  an  embairy,  which  was 
fent  to  Rome  about  the  year  42,  to  plead  the  caufe  of  his  nation 
againlt  Apion,  who  vas  commiiiioned  by  the  Alexandrians  to 
charge  it  with  negle6^ing  the  honours  due  to  Cacfar;  but  that 
emperor  would  not  fufTer  him  to  fpeak,  and  behaved  to  him  with 
luch  anger,  that  Philo  was  in  no  i'mall  danger  of  lofing  his  life. 
He  went  a  fecond  time  to  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  and 
then,  according  to  Eiifebius  and  Jerome,  became  acquainted, 
and  upon  terms  of  friendihip,  wiih  St.  Peter.  Photius  fays 
further,  that  he  was  baptized  into  the  Chrirtian  religion,  and 
afterwards  from  fome  motive  of  rcfeniment,  renounced  it;  but 
there  is  much  uncertainty  in  all  this,  and  few  believe  that  St. 
Peter  was  at  Rome  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  if  he  was 
there  at  all. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Philo  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  made 
an  uncommon  progrefs  in  eloo,ucnce  and  philofophy.  Afterihc 
fafjiion  of  the  time,  he  cultivated,  like  many  of  his  religion, 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  whofe  principles  he  imbibed  fo  deeply, 
and  whofe  manner  he  imitated  fo  well,  that  it  grew  to  be  a 
common  faying,  "  aut  Plato  philonizat,  aut  Philo  platonizat." 
Jofephus  calls  him  a  man  "  eminent  on  all  accounts:"  and  Eu- 
febius  dcfcribes  him,  "  copious  in  fpecch,  rich  in  fentiments, 
,and  fubilme  in  the  knowledge  of  holy  writ."  Meanwhile,  he 
was  fo  much  immcrfed  in  philofophy,  the  Platonic  in  particular, 
that  he  ncglecled  to  acquaint  hirnfelf  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  his  own  people.  Scaliger, 
in  his  ufijal  way,  fays  that  Philo  *'  knew  no  more  of  Hebrew 
and  Syriac,  than  a  Gaul  or  a  Scythian."  Grotius  is  of  opinion, 
that  "  he  is  not  fully  to  be  depended  on,  in  what  relates  to  the 
manners  of  the  Hebrews:"  and  Cudworth  goes  fomewhat  fur. 

[a]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gra?c.  vol.  iii.  and  Cave.  Hift.  Literar.  vol.  i.  Jofeph.  Antio. 
Judaror.  lib.  xviii.  c.  8.  Eufet),  Hift.  Ecclcf.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  Hicron.  de  Script.  Ecclei". 
c.  II.  Cod.  icf. 
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ther,  when  He  fays,  that,  "  though  a  Jew  by  nation,  he  was  yet 
very  ignorant  of  Jewiih  cuftoms."  Fabricius  cannot  come  into 
the  opinion  of  thefe  great  men  :  and,  though  he  allows  fome  in- 
advertencies and  errors  of  Philo  with  regard  to  thefe  matters, 
yet  he  does  not  think  them  a  fufficient  foundation,  on  which  to 
ch?irge  To  iihiftrions  a  doclor  of  the  law  with  ignorance.  He 
could  not  have  denied,  however,  that  Philo's  pallion  for  philo- 
fophy  had  made  him  more  than  half  a  Pagan:  for  it  led  him  to 
interpret  the  lav.-  and  the  prophets  upon  Platonic  ideas  ;  and  to 
admit  nothing  as  truly  interpreted,  which  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  principles  of  the  academ.y.  This  led  him  iHll  further, 
JO  turn  every  thing  into  allegory,  and  to  deduce  the  darkeft 
meanings  from  the  plaineft  words:  which  pernicious  pra6lice 
Orlgen  imitated  afterwards,  and  expofed  himfelt  by  it  to  the 
feoffs  of  Celfiis  and  Porphyry.  The  writings  of  Philo  abound 
with  high  and  mydical,  new  and  fubtile,  far-fetched  and  ab- 
ftraftcd  notions,  where  the  dotElrines  of  Plato  and  Mofes  are 
fo  promifcuoufly  blended,  that  it  is  not  an  ealy  matter  to  affign 
to  each  b.is  own  principles.  In  the  mean  time,  we  (hould  greatly 
injure  this  Jewiih  Plato  not  to  own,  that  there  are  in  his  works 
many  excellent  thing?;.  Though  he  is  continually  platonizing, 
and  allegorizing  the  fcriptures,  yet  he  abounds  wiih  fine  fenti- 
ancnts  and  lelions  of  morality:  and  his  morals  are  rather  the 
morals  of  a  Chriltian  than  of  a  Jew.  Hiftory  likewife,  as  well 
as  his  own  writings,  gives  us  all  imaginable  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  prudence,  conft^ancy,  and  virtue. 

His  works  were  firit  pnbliihed  in  Greek  by  Turnebus,  at 
Paris,  in  1552;  to  which  a  Latin  trandation,  made  by  Gelenius, 
was  afterwards  added,  and  printed  feveral  times  with  it.  The 
Paris  edition  of  1640,  in  folio,  was  the  beif  that  was  pnbliihed 
for  a  whole  century;  which  made  Cotelerius  fay,  that  *'  Philo 
was  an  author  that  deferved  to  have  a  better  text  and  a  better 
verfion."  In  1742,  a  handlbnic  edition  was  publillied  at  London, 
by  Dr.  Mangey,  in  2  vols,  folio  ;  which,  though  it  is  certainly 
preferable,  if  it  were  only  for  the  paper  and  print,  is  not  yet  fo 
geo'i  a  one  as  Philo  dcfcrves. 

PHILOLAUS,  of  Crotona,  an  ancient  celebrated  philo- 
fopher  of  the  Pythagoric  fchool,  to  whom  fome  have  afcribed 
''  The  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras."  He  made  the  heavens 
his  principal  obje6l  of  contemplation ;  and  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  that  fyftem,  which  Copernicus  after- 
wards revived,  and  is  now  known  to  be  the  true  fyflem  of  the 
xvorUl.  This  made  Bullialdus  place  the  name  of  Plulolaus  at  the 
the  head  of  two  vvorks,  wiitten  to  confirm  and  illultrate  that 
fyftem. 

PPIILOPONUS  (John),  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria  in  the 
feventh  century,  who  from  his  indefatigable  diligence  acquired 
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this  firname,  implying,  a  lover  of  hh'^ur.  He  vas  ftrongly 
nttachcd  to  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  many  of  whofc  trads 
he  piiblilhed  with  learned  commentaries.  He  was  a  difciple  of 
Ammoniiis  the  fon  of  Hermeas.  He  profeil'ed  Chriftitmity,  but 
Avas  a  heretic,  being  one  of  the  chief  introducers  of  the  feci  of  Tri- 
theitcs,  which  was  condemned  in  the  council  of  Conftantinople 
in  681.  Philoponus  wrote  many  works  philofophical  and  the- 
ological, as  well  as  grammatical;  and  is  fiiid  to  have  obtained  of 
Amrou,  general  of  the  Caliph  Omar  I.  that  the  library  of 
Alexandria  fhould  be  preferved  after  the  taking  of  that  city. 
But  the  barbarifm  of  Omar  prevented  the  intention  of  the  ge- 
neral from  taking  efFedl,  and  the  books  were  employed  to  liglit 
the  public  baths  for  fix  months.  It  is  fuppofed  that  Philoponus 
was  (till  living  in  641,   but  further  pariiculars  are  not  known. 

PHILOStORGIUS,  an  ancient  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian, 
was  born  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  388  [b].  He  was 
brought  up  in  Arian  principles,  fo  that  his  hiftory  is  not  free 
from  partiality  ;  and  it  is  rnanifeft  that  he  favours  thofe  heretics, 
while  he  is  fometimes  feverer  than  he  fliould  be  upon  their 
adverfaries.  Otherwife,  there  are  many  ufeful  things  in  his 
writings  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  church;  and  his  flyle 
would  not  be  amifs,  if  it  did  not  abound  fo  much  in  figurative 
and  poetical  expreffions.  His  hiftory  is  divided  into  twelve 
books:  it  begins  with  the  controverfy  between  Arius  and  Alex- 
ander in  320,  and  ends  about  425,  in  the  time  of  the  younger 
Theodofius.  It  was  had  in  fuch  deteftation  among  the  ancient 
orthodox,  that  we  cannot  be  furprifed,  if  it  has  not  been  pre- 
ferved entire  to  our  times  :  but  we  have  an  abridgement  of  it 
in  Photius,  and  fome  extracts  taken  out  of  Suidas  and  other 
authors.  Jac.  Gothofredus,  a  learned  lawyer,  firft  publifhed 
them  at  Geneva,  in  1643,  4to,  with  a  Latin  tranOation  and 
large  notes.  Valefius  having  revlev/ed  this  abridgement  by  the 
manufcripts,  and  corrected  the  text  in  feveral  places,  caufed  it 
to  be  printed  with  the  other  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,  at  Paris, 
in  i6y3,  folio.  It  was  aftervVards  reprinted  at  London,  in 
1720,  when  Reading  republiihed  Valelius's  edition,  in  three 
volumes,  folio. 

PHILOSTRATUS  (Flavius),  an  ancient  Greek  author, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanenfis,  and  fome  other 
things  which  are  ftill  extant  [cj.  Eufebius,  in  his  work  againft 
Hierocles,  calls  him  an  Athenian,  becaufe  he  taught  at  Athens; 
but  Eunapius  and  Suidas  always  fpeak  of  him  as  a  Lemnian  [d]  : 
and  he  hints,  in  his  '•'•  Life  of  Apollonius,"  that  he  ufed  to  be  at 
Lemnos,  when  he  was  young.     He  was  one  of  thofe  who  fre- 


[b]  Dupin.  Bibl.  Ant.  Cent.  5.     Fabric.  Bibl.  Grxc.  vol.  iv. 
£c]  Fabrie.  Bibl.  Grsec.  vol.  iv.  [d]  Lib,  vi.  27. 
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<juented  the  fcnools  of  the  Sophills^  and  he  mentions  his  haTing 
iKcard  Damianus  of  Ephefus,  Frochis  Naucratitas,  and  Hippo- 
tfyoraus  of  Lariira[F.].  This  iliews,  that  he  Jived  in  the  reign 
cf  the  emperor  Severus,  from  193  to  212,  vheu  thofe  Sophills 
tloiirilhed :  but  we  have  other  proofs  of  it.  He  became 
known  afterwards  to  Julia  Angulla,  the  confort  of  Severus;  and 
was  one  of  thofe  k^arned  men  whom  this  phikjfophic  cmprefs 
I'lad  continually  about  her.  It  was  by  her  command,  tliat  he 
wrote  the  '*  Life  of  Apolloniiis  Tyancnfis[i-]  ;"  as  he  himfelf 
relates  in  the  fame  place,  where  he  informs  us  of  his  con- 
iietSlions  with  that  learned  lady.  Suidas  and  Hefychius  fay, 
that  he  taught  rhetoric,  firif  at  Athens,  and  then  at  Rome,  from 
«he  reign  of  Severus  to  that  of  I'hilippus,  who  obtained  the 
fcippire  in  244. 

The  mod  celebrated  work  of  Philoilratus  is  his  *'  Life  of 
Apolionius,"  whichi  has  erroneoully  been  attributed  to  Lucian, 
hecaufe  it  has  been  printed  v.'iih  fome  of  that  author's  pieces 
I  GJ.  Philoilratus  there  endeavours,  as  Cyril  obferves,  to  re- 
prefent  Apolloniusas  fome  wonderful  and  extraordinary  perfon  ; 
Kather  to  be  admired  and  adored  as  a  god,  than  to  be  confidered 
fimply  as  a  man.  Hence  Eunapius,  in  the  preface  to  his 
*'  Lives  of  the  Sophifts,"  fays,  that  the  title  of  that  work 
ihould  rather  have  been,  "The  Coming  of  a  God  to  Men:" 
land  Hieroclcs,  in  his  book  againll  the  Chriftians,  which  was 
■called  *'  Philalethes,"  which  was  refuted  by  Eufebius  in  a  work 
Hill  extant,  among  other  things  drew  a  comparifon  between 
Apollonius  and  Jefus  Chrift.  That  Philoftratus's  work  was 
compofed  with  a  view  to  difcredit  the  miracles  and  doctrines  of 
Jefus,  by  fetting  up  other  miracles  and  other  dodtrincs  againll 
them,  has  always  been  fuppoied,  and  may  be  true:  but  that 
Apollonius  was  really  an  impollor  and  magician,  though  it  has 
always  been  fuppofed,  yet  may  not  be  fo  true.  For  any  thing 
we  know,  he  may  have  been  a  wife  and  excellent  perfon  :  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  Eufebius,  though  he  had  the  woril  opinion 
of  Philoltratus's  hillory,  fays  nothing  ill  of  Apollonius.  He 
concluded,  that  this  Hiftory  was  written  to  oppofe  the  hif- 
tory  of  Jefus;  and  the  ufc,  which  the  ancient  infidels  made  of 
it,  fecms  to  juilify  his  opinion:  but  he  draws  no  information 
from  it  with  regard  to  Apollonius.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  iinproper  to  have  done  fo:  iince  the  fophiiUcal  and  atfedcd 
ityle  oil  Philoilratus,  the  fources  from  whence  he  owus  his 
materials  to  have  been  drawn,  and  above  all,  the  abfurdities 
and  contradictions  with  which  he  abounds,  pljiiuly,  flievv.his 
Hidory  to  be  nothing  but  a  collciSlion  of  fablx:s,citf\er  in- 
vented or  embellifiied  by  himfelf. 

[t]  De  Sophift.  Lib.  ii.  c.  zi.  23.  27.  '    [f]  De  \k,  Apolion..  Lib.  L. 
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The  works  of  Philoftrntus  have  been  thought  ^Yorthy  of  no 
fmall  pains,  and  have  engaged  the  attention  of  critics  of  tlic 
fird  clufs.  Gracvius  had  a  defign  of  giving  a  correcl:  edition  of 
them,  as  appears  from  tlie  preface  of  Ivleric  Cafaubon,  to  a. 
diU'ertation  upon  an  intended  edition  of  Homer,  printed  ai 
London  in  1658,  8vo.  So  had  Bentley,  who  defigned  to  add  a 
new  Latin  verlion  of  his  notes:  and  babricius  fays|_H],  that  i^e 
faw  the  firlt  Hieet  of  Bentley's  edition  printed  at  Leiplic  m 
1691.  Both  thefe  dcilgns  were  dropped,  on  fome  account 
or  other.  A  very  exaft  and  beautiful  edition,  hxnvcvcr, 
was  publiflied  at  length,  at  Leipfic,  in  1709,  in  folio,  by 
Olearius,  profeRbr  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  in  the  um- 
verfitv  there,  who  has  proved  himfelf  perfectly  qualified  for  the: 
work  he  undertook,  and  lliewn  all  the  judgement,  learning,  and 
induflry',  that  are  required  to  form  an  excellent  editor.  The 
title  will  give  a  fufficient  account  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  this 
edition  of  Olearius;  it  runs  thus:  "  Philoftratorum  quze  fuper- 
funt  omnia.  Vita  Apollonii,  llbri  viii:  vita;  SophiRarum, 
libri  ^i:  Heroica :  imagines  priores  atque  pofteriores:  ct  epif- 
tola;.  Accefl'ere  Apollonii  Tyanenfis  epiitola:;  Eufebii  liber 
adverfns  Hieroclem ;  Calliftrati  defcriptiones  fiatuarum.  Omnia 
ex.  MiF.  Codd.  recenfiiit,  notis  perpetuis  illnftravit,  verfioneni 
toTam.  fere  novam  fecit  Gottefridus  Olearius." 

We  have  faid  enough  of  the  "  Life  of  Apolionius  ;"  the  two 
firft  books  of  which  were  tranflated  into  Englifn,  and  publiihed 
in  1680,  in  folio,  by  Charles  Blount,  Avith  large  notes,  fald  t'c» 
be  taken  in  part  from  a  manufcript  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  [ij.  At  the  end  of  Apollonius's  "  Life,"  are  ninety-hre 
*'  Letters,"  which  go  under  his  name,  but  are  not  believed  to 
be4iis;  the  ftyle  of  them  being  very  afPecled,  and  like  that  ot 
a  fophirt,  and  they  bearing  in  other  refpe6ls,  all  the,  marks  of  a 
forgery.  Philoftratus  fays[K],  that  he  had  feen  a  collection  t»f 
Apollonius's  ^'  Letters"  in  Iladrian's  library  at  Anfium,  but 
had  not  infected  them  all  among  thefe.  They  are  very  Ihori, 
and  have  in  them  little  more  than  moral  fentences.  The 
*'  Lives  of  the  Sophifts,"  contain  niany  things,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  no  where  elfe.  The  "  Hero'cs"  of  Phiioilratus  arc 
nothing  but  a  dialogue  between  a  vintner  of  Thracian  Cherfo- 
nefus  and  a  Phoenician,  in  which  the  former  draws  charadlers 
of  Homer's  heroes,  and  reprefents  feveral  things  differently 
from  that  poet:  and  this  upon  the  faith  of  Protelilaus's  ghoR, 
who  had  Ltely  vifited  his  farm,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
tomb  of  this  hero.  Olearius  conje£lures,  with  great  probabi- 
lity, that  the  delign  of  Philoitratus  in  this  dialogue  was  covertly 
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to  criticize  fome  things  in  Homer,  M-hich  he  diirfl:  not  dd 
openly,  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  then  paid  to  this 
ancient  bard  ;  and  for  fear  of  the  odium,  which  Zoihis  and 
others  had  incurred  by  cenfuringhim  too  freely.  The  "  Icones" 
or  images  are  elegant  defcriptions  and  illuftrations  of  fome  an- 
cient paintings,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  the  fine  arts: 
to  which  Olearius  has  fubjoined  the  defcription  of  fome  ftatues 
by  Calliflratiis,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  he  fubjoined  Eufebius's 
book  againll  Hierocles  to  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Apol- 
lonius  ;  namely,  becaufe  the  fubjeds  of  thefe  refpective  works 
are  related  to  each  other.  The  laft  piece  is  a  colledion  of 
Philoftratus's  "  Letters:"  but  fome  of  thefe,  though  ii  is  not 
eafy  to  determir>e  which,  were  written  by  a  nephew  to  the. 
principal  Philoftratus,  of  the  fame  name;  as  were  alfo  the  lail 
eighteen,  in  the  book  of  images.  This  is  the  reafon,  why  the 
title  runs,  not  "  Philoilrati,"  but  "  Philollratorum  qua:;  fuperfunt 
omni. ." 

There  were  many  of  the  name  of  Philoffratus  among  the 
ancients:  and  there  were  many  other  works  of  the  Piiiloftratus 
.  here  recorded:  but  we  have  mentioned  all  that  are  extant. 

PHLEGON,  firnamed  Trallianus,  from  Tralles  a  city  of 
Lydia,  where  he  was  born,  vvas  the  emperor  Hadrian's  freed- 
man,  and  lived  at  Icail  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  Antoninus 
Pius;  as  appears  from  his  mejitioning  tlie  confuls  ot  that  year. 
He  wrote  leveral  works  full  of  erudition,  of  which  there  is  no- 
rments.  Among  thefe  was  an  '*  Hif- 
"  A  Treaiife  of  long-lived  Perfons," 
and  another  of  '*  Wonderful  Things;"  the  ihort  and  broken 
remains  of  which,  Xylander  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publilhed 
at  Bafil  in  1568,  with  the  Greek  and  with  notes.  MeiMh(ius 
gave  a  new  edition  of  them,  with  his  notes  at  Leyden,  in  1622. 
The  titles  of  part  of  the  rell  of  Phlegon's  writings  are  preferved 
by  Suidas.  It  is  concluded,  that  the  *'  Hiitory  of  Hadrian," 
publilhed  under  Phlegon's  name,  was  written  by  Hadrian  him- 
ielf,  from  this  pafTagc  of  Spartianus  [l]  :  ^'  Hadrian  thirfted 
fo  much  after  fame,"  fays  he,  *'  that  he  gave  the  books  of  his 
own  life,  drawn  up  by  himfelf,  to  his  freedmen,  commanding 
them  to  publilh  thofe  books  under  their  own  names;  for  wc 
are  told,  that  Hadrian  wrote  Phlegon's  books." 

What  has  made  Phlegon's  name  more  familiar  among  the 
moderns,  and  his  fragments  paid  a  greater  regard  to  th.an  perhaps 
they  deferve,  is,  that  he  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  fp.oke,ot  the 
darknefs  which  prevailed  during  our  Lord's  paijioin.  :  The  book, 
in  which  the  words  are  contained,  is.  loll  j  ,biit  Eufebius  [m] 

[1]  Spartian.  in  Adiuno,  cap.  xvi.  £m]  Eufub.   ChroaicoBj   p.  202,  edit. 
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has  prcferved  them  in  his  "  Chronicon."  They  are  thefc:  "  In 
the  fourth  year  oi"  the  202d  Olympiad,  there  was  a  greater  and 
more  remarkable  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  than  any  that  had  ever 
happened  before  :  tor  at  the  fixth  hour  the  day  was  ("0  turned 
into  the  darknefs  of  nighr,  that  the  very  ihrs  in  the  firmament 
were  vifible  ;  and  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Bithynia,  which 
threw  down  many  houfes  in  the  city  of  Nica:a."  Eufebius  is 
of  opinion,  that  thcfe  words  of  Phlcgon  related  to  the  prodigies 
wliich  accompanied  Chrifl's  crucifixion;  and  many  other  fathers 
of  the  church  have  thought  the  fame:  but  this  belief  is  liable  to 
many  difHculties,  the  chief  of  which  is  perhaps  the  following. 
No  man  had  ever  a  ftronger  defire  than  Phlegon  to  compile 
marvellous  events,  and  to  obfcrve  the  fiipernatural  circum(bnces 
in  them.  How  was  it  po/Iible  then,  that  a  man  of  this  turn  of 
mind  (hould  not  have  taken  notice  of  the  moil  furprifing  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  eclipfe  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  hint  at,  namely, 
its  happening  on  the  day  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full?  But 
had  Phlegon  done  this,  Eufebius  would  not  have  omitted  it;  and 
Origcn  [nJ  would  not  have  faid,  that  Phlegon  had  omitted  this 
particular. 

The  qi»eftion,  whether  Phlegon  fpoke  of  the  darknefs  at  the 
tirne  of  Chrifl's  palTion,  was  canvalted  here  fome  years  ago,  la 
feveral  diifertatlons  on  both  fides.  This  controveify  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  palfage  from  Phlegon  being  left  out  in  an  edition 
of  Clarke's  Boyle's  Lectures,  publiflied  foon  after  his  death,  at 
the  perfuafion  of  Sykes,  who  had  fuggefled  to  Clarke,  that  an 
undue  flrefs  had  been  laid  upon  it.  VVhiflon,  who  informs 
us  of  this  affair  [o],  expredes  great  difpleafure  againfl  Sykes, 
and  calls  '*  the  fuggeflion  groundlefs."  Upon  this,  Sykes  pub- 
li(he»i  "  A  Differtation  on  t'ne  Eclipfe  mentioned  by  Phlegon: 
or,  An  Enquiry,  whether  that  Eclipfe  had  any  relation  to  the 
Darknefs  which  happened  at  our  Saviour's  Pwilion,  1732,"  8vo. 
Sykes  concludes  it  to  be  moil  probable,  that  Phlegon  had  in 
view  a  natural  eclipfe,  wiiich  happened,  Nov.  24,  in  the  firfl 
year  of  the  2o2d  Olympiad,  and  not  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Olympiad  in  which  Chrid  was  crucihed.  Many  pieces  were 
written  againft  Sykes,  who  replied  to  fome  of  them:  but  it 
may  well  be  conlidered  as  a  controverfy  merely  learned,,  fjnce 
the  caufe  of  religion  is  little  concerned  in  it. 

Photius  blames  Phlegon  for  expatiating  too  much  on  trifle?, 
and  for  coliecling  too,  great  a  number  of  anfwers  prcmouncefi 
by  the  oracles.  "  His  ilyle,"  fays  he  [p],  "'  is  rot  aliogether 
flat  and  mean,  nor  does  it  every  where  imiinte  the  Attick  m^^ner 
of  writing.     But  otherwife,    the  over-nice  accuracy  and  care 

[n]  Origines  in  Matth.  Tradl.  35.  [o]  Kiflprifil  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarice, 

f.  148,  [p]  Eiblioth.  ^97.  -  . 
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■with  which  he  computes  the  Olympiads,  and  relates  the  names 
of  the  contefts,  the  tranfaclions,  and  even  oracles,  is  not  only 
very  tirefome  to  the  reader,  whereby  a  cloud  is  thrown  over  all 
other  particulars  in  that  book;  but  the  diilion  is  thereby  ren- 
dered nnpleafant  and  ungrateful.  And  indeed  he  is  every 
moment  bringing  in  the  anfwers  pronounced  by  all  kinds  of 
4leitics." 

PHOTINUS,  a  famous  heretic  of  the  fourth  century;  known 
in  church  hiftory  as  the  chief  of  a  led\  called  Photinians;  was  a 
native  of  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  and  bilhop  of  Sir- 
tnium,  or  Sirmich,  the  chief  city  of  Ulyricum.  He  had  been 
the  difciple  of  Marcellus,  bilhop  of  Ancyra.  He  fpoke  with 
cafe,  and  his  eloquence  gained  hini  great  power  over  his  people 
after  he  was  confecrated  billiop;  but  his  lite  was  corrupted,  and 
his  doctrine  foon  became  fo  too.  He  efpoufed  the  fame  opinions 
with  Paul  of  Samofata.  In  the  year  345,  he  was  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Antioch;  in  the  year  347,  by  the  council  of 
Milan.  However,  he  Hill  maintained  his  fee,  till  he  xvas  dcpofed 
by  the  council  of  Sirmich,  A.  D.  351,  and  by  the  emperor  fent 
into  banifliment,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  during 
which  time  he  compofed  a  piece  againit  all  herefies  in  general, 
with  an  intent  to  eltablilh  his  own.  He  wrote  in  Greek  and 
L,atin.  The  emperor  Julian  fent  him  a  letter,  commendin<.! 
him  for  denying  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrilh  Photinus  died 
A.  D.  375,  (377,  Cave)  in  Galatia,  whither  he  had  been  ba- 
pifhcd.  This  hereiy  was,  atnongll:  many  others,  anathematized 
in  the  council  of  Conllantinople,  A.  D.  381.  It  afterwards 
was  revived  by  Socinus. 

PHOTIUS,  patriarch  of  Conllantinople  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury [ojj,  \vas  defccnded  from  an  illuitrious  family,  and  born  in 
that  city.  He  had  vail  talents  by  nature,  which  he  cultivated 
with  the  utmoft  application:  infomuch  tliat  there  was  no  branch 
of  literature,  facred  or  profane,  nor  fcarccly  any  art  or  fcience, 
in  which  he  was  not  confummately  verfed.  He  feems  to  have 
been  by  far  the  greatelt  man  of  tb.e  age  in  wh.ich  he  lived  ;  and 
■was  fo  intimately  concerned  in  the  chief  tranfaflions  of  it,  that 
ecclefiaftical  writers  have  thence  called  it,  "  Scculum  Piiotianum." 
He  was  firfl  raifed  to  the  chief  dignities  of  the  empire,  being 
made  principal  fccretary  of  Itate,  captain  of  the  guards,  and  a 
fenator:  in  all  which  ftations  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  a  dif- 
tindtion  fuitable  to  his  great  abilities;  for  he  was  a  refined  (tatef- 
naan,  as  well  as  a  profound  fcholar. 

When  Ignatius  was  expelled  and  depofed  froiri  the  fee  of  Con- 
llantinople, Photius  was  nominated  by  tlie  court  to  fuccced  him. 

[q;.}  Cave's  Hiflt.  Literarla,  vol.  ii,— Fabricli  B.bl.  Grxc,  vol.  ix— Dupin,  &c 
Ceac.  ix. 
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He  was  yet  only  a  layman,  when  he  was  chofen  patriarch ;  but, 
that  he  might  be,  as  it  were,  grackially  raifed  to  that  dignity,  he 
was  made  monk  the  firfl:  day,  reader  the  next,  and  the  following 
days  fub-deacon,  deacon,  and  pried.  So  that  in  the  fpace  of  fix: 
days  he  attained  the  patriarchate  ;  which  happened  upon  Chrift- 
mas-day  in  the  year  858.  The  metropolitans,  fubjeft  to  the 
fee  of  Conltantinople,  acknowledged  Photius:  but  great  oppo- 
fition  was  made  to  this  uncanonical  ordination  from  other  quar- 
ters, and  he  was  adlually  degraded  at  Rome.  Photius,  however, 
ordered  a  council  to  be  called  at  Conftantinople,  and  got  him- 
felf  confirmed  in  his  patriarchal  dignity;  in  which,  by  various 
arts  not  very  worthy  of  his  high  and  facred  office,  he  continued 
during  the  life  of  his  friend  the  emperor  Michael.  But  Michael 
was  {lain  by  the  order  of  Bafilius,  who  fucceeded  him,  Sept.  23, 
86y  ;  and  then  the  affairs  of  Photius  were  ruined:  for  the  firft 
thing  on  which  Bafilius  refolved  was,  to  banifii  him  to  a  monaf- 
tery,  and  reinftate  Ignatius  in  his  fee.  Thrs  he  accordingly  did 
in  November ;  and  in  this  fallen  ftate  he  lay  for  more  than  ten 
years:  when,  a  divifion  arifmg  between  the  pope  and  Ignatius, 
^e  thought  it  a  proper  conjun£lure  for  attempting  his  own  refto- 
ration;  and,  having  obtained  the  emperor's  favour,  returned  to 
Conftantinople,  while  Ignatius  was  yet  alive.  It  is  faid,  Igna- 
tius would  have  come  to  terms  with  him  ;  but  Photius,  deter- 
mined to  be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  refloration  to  the 
patriarchate,  refufed  all  manner  of  reconciliation  with  hitn. 
Ignatius,  however,  died  061.  23,  878;  and  then  Photius,  to 
cvit  the  matter  as  fhort  as  poffiblc,  went  into  St.  Sophia's  church 
with  armed  men;  forced  a  great  many  bifliops,  clerks,  and 
monks,  to  communicate  with  him  ;  depofed  and  perfecuted  all 
that  refufed  ;  and  to  prevent  all  oppofition  from  the  papal  fide, 
prevailed  by  threats  and  prefents  on  two  of  the  pope's  legates 
who  were  there,  to  declare  publicly  to  the  clergy  and  people, 
that  they  had  come  to  depofe  Ignatius,  and  to  declare  Photius 
their  patriarch.  He  kept  his  feat,  thus  forcibly  obtained,  till 
886;  and  then  was  turned  out,  and  bani(hed  by  the  emperor 
Leo  into  a  monaftery  in  Armenia,  where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
died  foon  after.  He  was,  as  we  have  obferved,  a  man  of  great 
talents,  greaf  learning,  and  every  way  accompliihed  ;  but  his 
ardent  love  of  glory,  and  unbounded  ambition,  prompted  him 
to  fiich  excefles,  as  made  him  rather  a  fcourge  than  a  blefling  to 
rhofe  about  him.  He  was  the  author  of  many  inteftine  tumults 
and  civil  commotions;  and  not  only  divided  the  Greek  church, 
but  laid  the  foundation  of  a  divifion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches. 

Though  Photius  was  a  man  of  bufinefs  and  the  world,  yet 
there  are  extant  feveral  fruits  of  his  ftudies;  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  which  is  his  **  Bibliotheca,"  compofed  by  him  while  he 
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was  yet  a  layman,  and  an  ambankdor  in  AfTyria.  It  contaliTS 
the  argument  or  abftrafts  of  280  volumes  of  many  authors  upon 
various  fubjeils:  among  whom  are  grammarians,  critics,  poets, 
orators,  facred  and  profane  hiftorians,  phyficians,  philofophers, 
divines,  &c.  not  ranked  according  to  their  fevera!  arts  and  pro- 
felTions,  but  brought  in  promifcuoufly,  and  as  they  feem  to 
have  come  uppermoft  in  his  thoughts.  Fabricius  calls  this' 
*'  Bibliotheca,"  or  library,  ncn  Ubcr,Jcd  injtgms  thejaurus,  "not 
^  book,  but  an  illuifrjous  treafure:"  in  which  are  contained  many 
curious  things  relating  to  authors,  and  many  fragments  of- 
works,  which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found.  It  was  firft 
brought  to  light  by  Andreas  Schottus,  and  cemmunicated  by 
him  to  David  Hoefcheliusy  whocaufed  it  to  be  printed  in  1601. 
Schottus,  confidering  the  prodigious  ufefulnefs  of  this  work, 
tranilated  it  into  Latin,  and  printed  his  tranflation  alone  in  1606. 
Afterwards,  the  Greek  text  and  the  tranilation  were  printed  to- 
gether at  Geneva  in  161 1  ;  and,  laftly,  an  edition  of  this  work^ 
the  largeft  and  faireft,  was  reprinted  at  Rouen  in  1653,  folio. 

Photius's  "  Nomocanon"  is  another  proof  of  his  great  abi- 
lities. It  is  a  collecfion  digefted  in  an  e>:cellent  method,  ancjf 
brought  under  fourteen  different  titles,  of  the  canons  of  the 
councils,  and  of  the  canonical  epiftles,  and  of  the  emperor's 
laws  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  matters.  Balfamon  has  written 
Commentaries  on  this  work;  and  with  thefe  it  appeared  in 
public,  by  the  care  of  M.  Juftel,  being  printed  at  Paris  with  a 
Latin  verfion  in  1615,  4to.  There  are  alfo  253  "  Letters  of 
Photius,"  which  lliew  the  fame  fine  wit,  ftrcngth  of  judgement^ 
and  depth  of  learning,  as  are  to  be  feen  in  his  other  works.  They 
were  publifhed  in  1 651,  folio,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes, 
by  Richard  Montague,  bifhop  of  Norwich,  from  a  manulbript 
in  the  Bodleian  library.  There  are  other  fmall  pieces  of  Photius- 
that  have  been  printed,  and  not  a  few  flill  extant  in  manufcript 
only.  The  raoll  remarkable  is  a  very  confiderable  fragment  of 
a  Greek  lexicon,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  alphabet  is 
complete.  The  only  ancient  MS.  of  this  book  belongs  to  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
learned  Greek  profeifor  Mr.  Porfon,  for  publication.  From 
him,  if  from  any  man  living,  the  public  may  infallibly  cxpec!:.^ 
fuch  an  edition  as  will  do  the  iitmoll:  jultice  to  the  author,  and 
the  utraoft  fervice  to  the  canfe  of  literature.  This  Lexicon  has 
often  been  quoted  by  critics,  from  imperfe6l  tranfcripts,  andtlie^ 
publication  is  expected  with  great  avidity,  as  of  high  import- 
ance to  Greek  learning. 

PHREAS  fjOHNJ,  or  FREAS,  an  Englifh  writer,  celebrated 
by  Leland  [rJ,  as  one  of  thofe  who  were  the  firit  to  raife  their 

[f.J  D:  Scriptoribus  Brit.  p.  466. 
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country  from  barbarlfm,  was  born  in  London,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.     He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became   fellow  of  Baliol-college. 
After  taking  holy  orders,  lie  fettled  as   minider   of  St.  Mary's 
church  on  the  Mount,  in  the  city  of  Briftol ;  where  he  purfued 
the  fhidies  for  which  he  had  made  himfelf  famous  at  the  uni- 
verhty.     Many  merchants  being  at  that  time  going  from  Briftcl 
to  Italy,  his  curiofitv  was  excited  by  the  learijing  which  he  was 
told  abounded  in  that  country,  and  particularly  by  the  fame  ot 
Guarini,  an   old  phllofopher  and  orator  who  taught  at  Ferrara. 
To  him  he  went,  attended  his  lectures,  ftudied  under  him  the 
knowledge  of  medical  herbs,   and,   by  an  odd   alfortment,  the 
civil  law,  and  gained  the  efteem  of  many  of  the  learned  there ; 
fo   as  with    great  applaufe  to    read  medical   lectures,    firfl:  at 
Ferrara,  and  afterwards  at  Florence  and  Padua  ;  in  which  latter 
place  he  obtained  the  degree  of  dodor.     He  alfo  vifited  Rome, 
and  there  inet  with  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worccfter,  then  abfent 
from  his  country,  on  account  of  the  civil  wars  prevailing  be- 
tween the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaflier.    Phreas  wrote  **  Epif- 
tles,"  and  **  Poeins;"  fome  of  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron 
Tiptoft.      To    him    alfo  he   dedicated    a  Latin  tranilation   of 
*'  Synefius  de  laude  Calvitii."     He  tranllated  alfo  into  Latin, 
the  hiltory    of   "  Diodorus    Siculus,"     which    was    by    fome 
falfely  attributed    to   Poggius.    Leland   mentions  that  he    had 
feen  a  copy,  in  the  firft  leaf  of  which  a  later  pen  had  written, 
**  Paul  (H).  the  Roman  pontiff,   on  account  of  this  tranflation, 
which  was  dedicated  to  him  by  Phreas,  gave  him  the  biihopric 
of  Bath,  which  prefcntation  he  fiirvived  only  one  month,  and 
died  at  Rome  before  he  was  confecrated."     Leland  adds,  that 
fome  fiippofed  hiin  to  have  been  poifoned  by  a  perfon  who  was 
a  competitor  for  that  appointment.     The  fame  author  fubjoins, 
that  he  had  ^^tx^  a  book,  **  de  rebus  Geographicis,"  which  he, 
from  various  circumdances,  collected  to  have  been  written  by 
Phreas.     He  fpeaks  alfo  of  an  elegant  epitaph  compofed  by  him 
for  the  tomb  of  Petrarch.     He  was  praifed  to  the  (l-iies  by  Om- 
nibonus  Leonicenus,  and  Rhenanus,  particularly  for  his  verfion 
of  Synefius,  and  in  general  for  his  great  learning.     According 
to  Leland,  he  was  reported  to  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  pra£tifing  phyfic  in  Italy,  and  to  have  died  rich.     When  he 
died  is  not  told.     It  was  after  1464,  when  his  verfion  of  Dio- 
dorus was  publiihed. 

PL'^ZZA  CHiEROM  Bartholomew),  a  native  of  Italy, 
v/as  the  author  of  "  A  fhort  and  true  Account  of  the  Inquifition 
and  its  Proceedings,  as  it  is  pra6tlfed  in  Italy,  fct  forth  in  fome 
particular  Cafes.  Whereunto  is  added,  An  Extract  out  of  an 
authentick  Book  of  Legends  of  the  Roman  Church.  By  Hierom 
Bartholomew  Piazza,  an  Italian  born  j  formerly  a  Lector  of 
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Phllofophy  and  Divinity,  and  one  of  the  delegate  Judges  of  that 
Court,  and,  now  by  the  Grace  of  God,  a  Convert  to  the  Church  of 
England.  London,  printed  by  Wm.  Bowyer,  1722."  He  taught 
Itali^^n  and  French  for  many  years  at  Cambridge,  u'here  he  died, 
about  1745.  He  had  been  once  a  Dominican  friar,  and  a  prielf, 
but  married  here,  to  prove  the  fincerity  of  his  converfion.  He 
was  regarded  as  an  hone(t  man,  but  never  elteemed  as  having 
abilities,  even  in  tiie  two  modern  languages  which  he  taught. 

FIBRAC.     See  Faur. 

Pi  CARD  (John),  a  celebrated  French  altroriomer,  was  chofen 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1666.  Plve  years  after,  the 
king  fent  him  to  the  cattle  of  Uranifburg,  built  by  Tyciio  Brahe 
in  Denmark,  in  order  to  make  altronomical  obfervations  there; 
which  he  did,  and  brought  them  to  France,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  allronomy.  He  was  alfo  the  hrlt,  who,  by  order  of  the  king, 
vifited  feveral  parts  of  France,  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  a  ter- 
rellrial  meridian,  and  to  determine  the  meridian  of  France.  He 
was  labouring  jointly  with  Caffini,  wlien  he  died  in  1683.  His 
works,  which  confilt  of  phylical  and  aifronomical  trafts,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  volumes  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.     Picard  was  an  ecclefiaftic, 

PICART  (Bernard),  a  famous  engraver,  was  fon  of  Ste- 
phen Picart,  a  good  engraver  alfo,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1673. 
He  learned  the  principles  of  defign,  and  the  elements  of  his  art, 
from  |iis  father,  and  lludied  architedlure  and  perfpedive  under 
Sebaftian  le  Clerc.  His  uncommon  talents  in  this  way  foon 
began  to  fljevv  themfelves  ;  and,  at  ten  years  of  age,  he  en- 
graved the  hermaphrodite  of  Pouflin,  which  was  foon  followed 
by  two  pieces  of  cardinal  de  Richelieu's  tomb.  Thefe  works 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  reputation,  which  this  celebrated 
artift  afterwards  acquired.  When  he  was  grown  up,  he  went 
into  Holland,  where  his  parents  had  fettled  themfelves  ;  and, 
after  two  years  (lay,  returned  to  Paris,  and  married  a  lady  who 
died  foon  after.  Having  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  he 
returned  to  Holland,  for  the  fake  of  that  freedom  in  the  exercife 
of  it,  which  he  could  not  have  at  Paris  ;  and  there  his  active 
genius  produced  all  thofe  maflcr-pieces,  which  made  him  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  intjenious  artill  of  his  age.  Nothinij  can  be 
fuperior  to  that  invention,  difpofition,  correft nefs,  propriety,  and 
elegance,  which  are  feen  in  all  his  works.  A  multitude  of  books 
are  adorned  with  plates  of  his  engraving.  He  died  in  I733> 
aged  fixty  :  his  father  Stephen  died  at  Amilcrdam  in  1721,  aged 
ninety. 

PICCOLOMINI  (Alexander),  archbifhop  of  Patras,  and 
coadjutor  of  Sienna,  his  native  place,  where  he  was  born  in 
1508.  His  family  was  illuflrious,  and  originally  Roman,  but 
fettled  afterwards  at  Sienna.     He  was  a  fuccefstul  writer  of  the 
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flrama,  but,  though  involved  in  that  feducing  purfuit,  prefcrved 
the  credit  ot  exemplary  morals,  as  well  as  gemiis.  His  general 
charity  was  extreme,  but  he  was  particularly  confideratc  of  the 
wants  of  literary  men.  His  works  are  numerous,  all  written 
in  Ifalinn,  vhich  language  he  was  the  hrft  author  who  applied 
to  philofophical  fnbje6ls.  He  died  at  Sienna  on  the  I2th  of 
March,  I '^78.  The  moft  dilHnguilhed  of  his  works  are  thefe: 
1.  S-'veral  dramatic  compofitions,  which  formed  the  chief  bafis 
of  his  reputation.  2.  "  The  Morality  of  Nobles,"  8vo,  Venice, 
i'J52.  3.  <<  A  Treatife  on  the  Sphere."  4.  <*  A  Theory  of 
the  Planers."  5.  "  A  Tranllation  of  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetic  of 
Ariftotle,"  4to.  6.  "  The  Inllitution  of  Morality,"  4.10,  Venice, 
4575.  A'lanv  of  his  works  evince  a  profound  knowledge  of 
natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  divinity.  One  work  at- 
tributed to  him,  *'  Delia  bella  Creanza  della  Donne,"  ■^^  On  the 
Education  of  Ladies,"  has  been  valued  becaufe  fcarce,  but  is 
difgraccd  Iry  many  dangerous  maxims  \  and  if  written  indeed  by 
■him,  for  his  name  is  nut  put  to  it,  muft  have  been  aprodudlion 
of  his  yomh. 

PICOLOMINI  (Francis),  a  learned  man  of  the  fame 
family,  was  born  in  1520,  and  having  taught  philofophy  for 
twenty-two  years  in  the  mofi:  celebrated  univerfities  of  Italy, 
retired  to  Sienna,  where  he  died  in  1604.  He  was  fo  much 
refpeded,  that  the  whole  city  put  on  mourning  at  his  death. 
His  works  are  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  of  his  relation,  but  thev 
were  elleeined  in  their  day.  Thev  are,  i.  **  Commentaries  on 
Ariftotle,"  4to,  publillied  at  Mayence  in  1608.  2.  **  Univerfa 
Philofophia  de  moribus,"  folio,  Venice,  1583. 

PICTET  (Benedict),  a  theologian  and  hiflorian,  born  at 
Oenevain  1655,  was  of  a  diftinguiihed  family,  and  wentthrough 
his  ftudies  with  fuccefs.  He  travelled  into  Holland  and  England, 
and  then  becaine  a  profetfor  of  theology  in  his  native  city,  with 
a  confiderable  reputation.  He  was  invited  to  Leyden,  but  re- 
fufed  to  leave  his  own  country.  From  excefs  of  application  to 
his  duties,  he  fell  into  a  languid  ftate,  and  died  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1724,  at  the  age  of  69.  He  was  a  Proteltant,  of  a  inild 
and  tolerant  difpofition,  and  a  father  to  the  poor.  His  principal 
works  are,  i.  "  Theologia  Chriftiana,"  3  vols.  4to,  the  belt 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  1721.  2.  *'  Chriftian  Morality," 
Geneva,  1710,  8  vols.  i2mo.  3.  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  12th 
and  13th  Centuries,"  intended  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Le 
Sueur ;  but  the  fupplementary  work  is  more  elleemed  than  the 
original,  2  vols.  4to.  4.  "  Sermons,"  5.  *'  Letters."  6. 
*'  A  Treatife  againft  indifference  in  Religion,"  i2rno,  1716.  7.. 
Many  tracts  of  morality  and  piety,  among  which  that  on  **  The 
art  of  living  and  dying  well,"  Geneva,  1716,  in  i2mo,  is  par- 
iticularly  efleeraed.      The  fubjeft  is  the  fame,   and   the  title 
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nearly  the  fame  as  one  by  our  countryman  Taylor.     8.  Several 
controvcrfial  trails. 

PICUS.       See  MiRANDULA. 

FIERCE  (Edwardj,  an  Englifh  painter,  who  flouriflied  in 
the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  He  was  eminent  both  in  hif- 
tory  and  landfcapes.  He  alfo  drew  architedlure,  perfpedlive,  &:c. 
and  was  much  efteemed  in  his  time.  But  there  is  little  of  his 
xvork  now  remaining,  the  far  greater  part  being  deftroyed  in  the 
fire  of  London,  in  1666.  It  chiefly  confifted  of  altar-pieces, 
ceilings  of  churches,  and  the  like  ^  of  which  lafl;  fort  there  was 
one  lately  remaining,  in  Covent-garden  church,  where  were  to 
be  found  many  admirable  qualities  of  a  good  pencil.  Pie  worked 
fome  time  for  Vandyck  ;  and  feveral  pieces  of  his  performing 
are  to  be  fecn  at  Belvoir  caltle  in  Leicefterfliire.  He  died  in 
London  about  fifty  years  ago,  leaving  behind  him  three  fons, 
who  all  became  fam.ous  in  their  different  ways.  One  was  a  moil; 
exct-llent  Carver  in  (tone,  as  appears  by  a  noble  marble  vafe,  exe- 
cuted by  him,  at  Ham.pton-court. 

PIERINO,  or  rather  PERINO  DEL  VAGA,  an  Italian 
painter,  was  born  in  Tufcany  about  1500:  he  was  poorly  bred, 
and  fcarcely  two  years  old  when  he  loft  Ms  mother.  His  father 
was  a  foldier,  and  his  nurfe  a  fhe-goat.  He  came  young  to  Elo- 
rcnce,  and  was  put  to  a  grocer,  who  ufed  to  fend  him  to  the 
painters  with  colours  and  pencils.  Of  them  he  learned  to  de- 
lign,  and  in  a  little  time  became  the  moft  fkilful  of  all  the  yoimg 
painters  in  Florence.  An  ordinary  painter,  whofe  name  was 
Vaga,  took  him  in  his  company  to  Rome;  and  from  living  with 
him  he  was  called  del  Vaga,  for  his  true  name  was  Buona- 
CORSi.  At  Rome,  he  worked  half  the  week  for  painters;  and 
the  other  half,  including  Sundays  and  holidays,  he  fpent  in  ftudy- 
ing  and  defiguing.  Sometimes  he  might  have  been  found  among 
the  ruins,  fceking  for  antique  ornaments,  or  deligning  the  hallo 
relievos  ;  fometimes  in  Alichacl  Angclo's  chapel;  and  fometimcs 
in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican.  He  alfo  ihidied  anatomy,  and  other 
fciences  neceffary  to  his  profeffion.  By  this  induftry  he  acquired 
fo  much  knowledge,  that  he  was  foon  taken  notice  of  by  the  belt 
maflers ;  and  Raphael  einployed  him,  jointly  with  Giovanni 
d'Udine  and  others,  to  help  him  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 

Of  all  the  cotemporary  artifls,  none  underftood  fo  well  as  he, 
the  ornaments  and  decorations  of  painting,  or  fo  boldly  fol- 
lowed Raphael's  llyle  ;  as  is  to  be  feen  by  the  piflurcs  in  the 
Vatican,  which  were  performed  by  him,  namely,  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  river  Jordan  ;  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  ;  the 
battle  in  which  Jofhua  commanded  the  fun  to  (land  itill  ;  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  baptifm,  and  lafl:  fupper.  Raphael's  friend- 
Hiip  procured  him  other  confiderable  works  in  the  Vatican,  and 
Picrino  fhevved  his  grati'ude  by  his  particular  afFe£tion  for  him. 
But  the  plague  driving  him  from  Rome,  he  returned  to  Florence, 

where 
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where  having  painted  fome  pieces,  he  went  back  to  Rome. 
After  Raphael's  death,  he  joined  with  Julio  Ron:iano  and  Fran- 
cefco  il  Fattore,  to  hnifh  the  works  in  the  Vatican,  which  were 
left  imperfeci  by  their,  common  mafier  ;  and  to  confirm  their 
Iricndlhip,  he  married  Franccfco's  filler  in  1525;  yet  they  were 
feparated  two  years  afterward  by  the  Spaniards  befitging  Rome, 
Pierino  was  taken  prifoner,  atid  was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  him 
ibr  his  ranfom.  He  went  then  to  Genoa,  where  he  was 
employed  by  prince  Doria  to  paint  a  palace,  which  he  was 
then  building.  In  this  work  he  made  life  of  cartoons  ;  the  con- 
venience of  which  he  difcovered  to  one  Geronimo  Trevifano,  a 
painter,  who  hid  laughed  at  them,  and  to  others  who  came  to 
him  to  learn  the  advantage  of  them.  From.  Genoa  he  removed 
to  Pifa,  intending,  at  his  wife's  requeft,  to  fettle  there  ;  but,  after 
he  had  drawn  fome  pictures,  he  returned  to  Genoa,  and  worked 
again  for  prince  Doria.  He  then  went  a  fecond  time  to  Pifa, 
and  thence  to  Rome,  where  Paul  III.  and  cardinal  Farnefe  gave 
him  fo  much  work,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  execution 
of  it  to  others,  and  content  himfclf  with  making  the  defigns. 
At  the  fame  time  the  pope  fent  for  Titian  to  Rome,  which  made 
Pierino  fo  jealous,  and  grieved  him  fo  much,  that  he  did  all  in 
his  power  to  oblige  Titian  to  haften  back  to  Venice,  in  which 
he  fucceeded.  The  multiplicity  of  Pierino's  bufinefs,  and  his 
vivacity  in  his  performances,  drained  his  fpirits  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  At  forty-two,  he  fpent  his  time  wholly  in  viliiing  his 
friends  ^  and  lived  pleafantly  till  his  forty-fevcnth  year,  when  he 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  in  154.7. 

Of  all  Raphael's  difciples,  Pierino  longeft  preferved  the  cha- 
rader  of  his  maftcr ;  I  mean,  his  exterior  chara6ler  and  manner 
of  defigning:  for  he  fell  very  much  fliort  of  the  fublimity  of  Ra- 
phael's conceptions.  He  had  a  particular  genius  for  the  deco- 
ration of  places  according  to  their  cuftoms.  His  invention  in 
that  kind  of  painting  was  very  ingenious;  grace  and  order  are 
every  where  to  be  met  with,  and  his  difpofitions,  which  are  or- 
dinary in  his  pi6lures,  are  wonderful  in  his  ornaments:  fome  of 
thefe  he  has  made  little,  and  fome  great,  and  placed  them  both 
with  fo  much  art,  that  they  fet  oft'  one  another  by  comparifon 
and  contrafl.  His  figures  are  difpofed  and  defigned  according 
to  Raphael's  tafte  ;  and  if  Raphael  gave  him  at  firft  fome  flight 
flcetches  of  ornaments,  as  he  did  to  Giovanni  d'Udine,  he  exe- 
cuted them  to  admiration.  Ihe  tapeitries  of  the  feven  planets, 
in  feven  pieces,  which  Pierino  deiigned  for  Diana  de  Poitiers, 
and  which  were,  when  De  Piles  wrote,  with  Monfieur  the  firft 
prefident  at  Paris,  fufliciently  confirms  what  has  been  faid. 

PIERIUS.     See  Valkrianus. 

PIGALLE  (Jean-Baptiste),  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated 
fculptors  that  France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Paris  in  I7i4> 
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the  Ton  of  a  joiner,  and  by  his  talents  became  not  only  fculptor 
to  the  king,  but  chancelior  of  the  academy  of  painting,  and 
Jcnight  of  the  order,  of  St.  Michael.  He  did  not  manifeli  any 
early  difpofition  for  defigning;  he  loved  to  model,  but  fet  about 
it  aukwardly,  and  fini{hed  nothing  but  by  means  of  indefatigable 
labour.  A  vifit  to  Italy  gave  him  that  facility  which  he  could 
jiot  acquire  at  home.  He  there  fludied  the  works  of  the  great 
artifts,  and  returned  thoroughly  infpired  with  their  genius.  He 
died  at  Paris,  Aug.  20,  1785.  His  moft  known  works  are, 
)[.  "  A  Mercury  and  a  Venus,"  w  hich  he  made  by  order  of  Louis 
XV.  and  which  were  prefented  to  the  king  of  PrulFia.  The 
icing,  who  was  delighted  with  them,  was  defirous  to  fee  the 
fculptor  ;  and  Pigalle,  fome  time  after,  went  to  Berlin,  but 
being  announced  as  the  author  of  the  Mercure  de  France,  could 
not  obtain  an  audience.  When  Frederic  underflood  the  millake, 
he  was  very  anxious  to  repair  it,  but  Pigalle  was  already  gone 
in  fome  difgulh  Pigalle  maintained  that  none  of  the  heads  of 
Frederic  did  juftice  to  his  phyliognomy,  which,  in  point  of 
fpirit,  was  the  tinelt  he  had  ever  feen ;  and  much  regretted  tha-t 
he  had  not  been  allowed  to  model  it.  2.  The  monument  of 
marechal  Saxe,  ifi  which  the  beauty  of  the  whole  obliterates  all 
objedtions  to  the  parts.  3.  The  pedeftrian  ftatue  of  Louis  XV. 
executed  in  bronze  for  the  city  of  Rheims.  4.  The  ftatue  of 
Voltaire.  5.  A  little  boy  holding  a  cage.  6.  A  girl  taking  a 
thorn  from  her  foot.  7.  Several  bufts  of  men  of  letters  who 
were  his  friends.  If  Pigalle  cannot  be  ranked  among  the  men 
of  the  firft  genius  in  his  art,  the  good  fenfe  of  his  defigns,  and  the 
foundnefs  of  his  tafte,  afford  him  a  place  in  the  very  next  clafs. 

PIGHIUS  (Stephen  Vinandj,  a  very  learned  German, 
was  born  at  Campen  in  Overyllcll,  in  1520;  and,  when  grown 
lip,  v/ent  to  Rome*,  where  he  fpent  eight  years  in  the  lludy 
of  Romgn  antiquities,  and  acquired  a  depth  and  (kill  in  them, 
which  was  not  exceeded,  if  it  was  equalled,  by  any.  He  then 
returned  to  Germany,  and  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Antony 
Perenotus,  the  cardinal  de  Granvelle,  who  was  a  great  patron 
of  men  of  letters.  The  cardinal  made  Pighius  his  librarian, 
who  Ihut  himfelf  up,  and  fcarcely  converfed  with  any  thing  but 
books  for  many  years.  He  gave  the  firft  good  edition  of  Va- 
lerius Maximus  in  1585,  8vo.  Afterwards  he  became  preceptor: 
to  Charles,  prince  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  and  was  to  have  at- 
tended him  to  Rome:  but  Charles  died,  and  left  Pighius  nothing 
further  to  do,  than  to  deplore  the  lofs  of  him  in  a  panegyric. 
This  he  did  in  a  piece  called,  "  Hercules  Prodicus;"  where  he 
defcribed  Charles  as  another  Hercules,  with  all  the  qualities  of 
a  good  prince.  He  did  not  lofe  his  reward;  for  William,  the 
father  of  Charles,  made  him  canon  of  the  church,  and  head 

*  Blount's  Cenfura  authorum- 
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:T^after  •)f  the  fchool,  at  Santen;  where  he  died  in  1604,  3ged 
dghty-four. 

His  **  Annales,  feu  Fafti  Romanorum  magiftratuum  et  pro- 
vinciarum,"  are  drawn  up  in  a  more  exact  and  copious  manner, 
than  even  thofe  of  Sigonius  and  Onuphrius  Panvinius.  He 
commended  the  care  of  them  to  his  friends  upon  his  dtaih-bed; 
and  Andreas  Schottus  publillied  them  at  Plantin's  prefs,  1615,  in 
3  vols,  folio.  "  I  have  really  foimd,  and  hope  I  ihall  prove 
to  others,  that  it  is  not  poiTible  to  have  a  better  commentary 
upon  TuUy's  hillorical  work,  Livy,  Dionyfius  Halicarnafllis, 
Dion  Cafiius,  Florus,  and  all  the  writers  of  Roman  affairs, 
than  thefe  Annals  of  Pighius."  So  fays  Schottus,  in  his  Pre- 
face to  them  ;  and  all  learned  men,  vv  ho  have  confulted  and 
examined  them,  have  found  what  he  fays  to  be  true.  Voflius 
has  noted  one  error  in  this  excellent  work,  which  is,  the  placing 
Kutropius  later  than  St.  Auguitin;  yet  beilows  the  higheft  enco- 
miums upon  the  author,  and  pronounces  him,  "  Virde  Valeria 
Maximo,  de  annalibus  fuis  Romanis,  de  univerfa  antiquitatc 
Romana  pra^clare  meritus." 

PIGNORIUS  {Laurentius\  a  very  learned  Italian,  was 
born  at  Padua  in  1571,  and  bred  an  ecclefiaftic  [s].  He  mad*? 
deep  refearches  into  antiquity,  and  publifhed  feveral  works  which, 
are  curious.  His  *'  Menfa  Ifiaca,"  and  fome  other  pieces, 
which  illultrate  the  antiquities  and  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  accurately  as  well  as 
profoundly  learned.  He  was  alfo  fkilled  in  writing  verfes  ;  and 
there  is,  [befides  panegyrics,  epitaphs,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind)  a  poem  of  his  inlcribed  to  pope  Urban  VHI.  It  mult  be 
remembered  to  the  honour  of  Pignorius,  that  the  great  Galileu 
procured  an  offer  to  be  made  to  him,  of  the  profeflTorfhip  of  polite 
literature  and  eloquence  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa;  which  his 
love  of  ftudious  retirement  and  his  country  made  him  decline. 
He  wrote  much,  in  Italian,  as  well  as  in  Latin.  In  1630,  the 
cardinal  Fr.  Barberini  procured  him  a  canonry  in  the  church  of 
Trcvigio,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  it  long  ;  for  the  plague  came  to 
Padua  the  year  after,  and  carried  him  off.  G.  Voffius  has  left  a 
Ihort  but  honourable  teftimony  of  him  [t]  :  he  fays,  that  he 
Was  "  ob  eximiam  eruditionem  atque  humanitatem  mihi  charif- 
fimus  vir.'- 

PILES  (Roger  de),  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  was  born  at 
Clamecy,  of  a  good  family,  in  1635  ;  made  his  firft  application 
to  letters  at  Nevers  and  Auxerre;  then  went  to  Paris  for  philo- 
fophy  ;  and  laftly,  ftudied  divinity  in  the  Sorbonne.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  cultivated  the  art  of  painting,  for  which  he  had 
a  Itrong  natural  tafte:  he  learned  to  defign  of  RecoUet,  and 
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contracted  a  friendHiip  with  du  Frcfnoy,  whofe  La(:n  poem 
upon  painting  he  tranflated  into  French.  Menage,  who  lodged 
with  de  Piles  in  the  cloifter  of  Notre  Dame,  became  acquainted 
with  his  great  merit,  and  procured  him,  in  1652,  the  province 
of  inftrudling  and  educating  the  ion  of  monf.  Amelot:  in  which 
he  gave  fuch  fatisfaclion,  that,  \\hen  his  pupil  was  old  enough 
to  travel,  he  attended  him  to  Italy.  There  he  had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  his  tafle  for  painting;  and  upon  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  tludy  of  that  art,  joining  prac- 
tice with  theory  ;  and  foon  became  famous  among  the  connoif- 
feurs.  In  1682,  Amelot,  his  quondam  pupil,  being  fent  on  an 
cmbaffy  to  Venice,  de  Piles  attended  him  as  fecrctary;  and, 
during  his  refidence  there,  was  fent  by  the  marquis  de  Louvois 
into  Germany,  to  purchafe  pictures  for  the  king,  and  alfo  to 
execute  a  commiilion  relating  to  Hate  aifairs.  In  1685,  he  at- 
tended M.  Amelot  to  Lifbon;  and  in  1689  to  Switzerland,  in 
the  fame  capacity.  In  1692,  he  wa?  fent  incognito  to  Holland, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  virtuofo  in  pictures,  but  in  reality 
to  act  fecretly  with  the  friends  of  France,  He  was  difco- 
vered,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  continued  till  the  peace 
of  Ryfwick,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  writing  "  The  Lives 
of  Painters."  In  1705,  old  as  he  was,  he  attended  Amelot 
into  Spain,  when  he  went  as  ambailador  extraordinary :  but,  the 
air  of  Madrid  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  was  forced  to  return. 
He  died  in  1709,  aged  74. 

Befides  his  "  Tranflation  of  Frefnoy,"  and  "  Lives  of  the 
Painters,"  he  wrote  "  An  Abridgement  of  Anatomy,  accom- 
modated to  the  arts  of  painting  and  fculpture;"  "  Dialogues 
upon  the  Knowledge  of  Painting,  and  the  Judgement  to  be 
formed  of  Pictures  ;'  "  A  Diifertation  upon  the  Works  of  the 
molt  famous  Painters;"  "  The  Elements  of  pradical  Painting," 
&c.     His  books  are  all  in  French. 

PILKINGTON  (LiETiTiA),  an  Englifli  wit  and  poetefs, 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Van  Lewen,  a  gentleman  of  Dutch 
exiraflion  [uj,  who  fettled  in  Dublin,  by  a  lady  of  good 
family;  and  born  there  in  1712.  She  had  early  a  Itrong  incli- 
nation and  tafte  for  letters,  efpecially  for  poetry  ;  and  her  per- 
formances were  confidcred  as  extraordinary  tor  her  years.  This, 
with  a  very  engaging  fprightlinefs,  drew  mar.y  admirers;  and 
at  length  the  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Pilkington, 
a  gentleman  known  in  the  poetical  world  by  his  volume  of 
Mifcellanies,  revifed  by  dean  Swift.  She  had  not  been  long 
married,  ere  Mr.  Pilkington  grew  jealous,  as  iTie  relates,  not 
of  her  pcrfon,  but  of  her  underitanding  ;  and  her  poetry,  whieh 
when  a  lover  he  admired  with  raptures,  was  changed,  now  he 
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was  become  her  hufband,  into  an  objeit  of  envy-  During  thefe 
jcaloufies,  Mr.  Pilkington,  in  1732,  went  into  England,  in 
order  to  ferve  as  chaplain  to  Mr.  Barber,  lord-mayor  of  London  ; 
and,  growing  at  a  diftance  into  better  humour  with  his  wife, 
Avrote  her  a  very  kind  letter,  in  which  he  informed  her,  that  her 
vcrfes  were  full  of  elegance  and  beauty;  that  Mr.  Pope,  to 
whom  he  liad  (hewn  them,  longed  to  fee  the  writer;  and  that 
he  liimfelf  wiibed  her  heartily  in  London.  She  accepted  the: 
invitation,  went,  and  returned  with  her  hufband  to  Ireland; 
where,  it  (cems,  iJic  underwent  a  violent  perfecution  of  tongues; 
and  furpick)ns  were  taken  up,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds, 
againft  her  chaftity. 

Not  long  after  this,  an  extraordinary  event  threw  her  affairs 
in'o  great  confufion  :  her  father  was  flabbtd,  (he  fays,  by  accident ; 
but  many  in  Dublin  believed,  by  his  own  wife,  and  feme  faid,  by 
his  own  hand.  Be  this  as  it  will,  iMr.  Pilkington  having  now 
no  further  expectation  of  a  fortune  by  her,  threw  off  all  referve 
in  his  behaviour  to  her,  and  wanted  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
her,  which  prefently  offered  itfelf.  The  ftory  of  their  fcpara- 
lion  is  told  at  large  in  her  "  Memoirs,"  the  fubrtance  of  which 
is,  that  fhe  v.as  fo  indifcreet  as  to  permit  a  gentleman  to  be 
feized  in  her  bed-chamber  at  two  oclock  in  the  morning ;  for 
for  which  (he  makes  this  apology  :  '*  Lovers  of  learnins',  I  am 
fure,  will  pardon  me,  as  I  ("olemnly  declare  it  was  the  attraftivc 
charms  of  a  new  book,  which  the  gentleman  would  not  lend 
me,  but  confented  to  flay  till  I  read  it  through,  that  was  the  fole 
motive  of  my  detaining  him."  This  is  very  unfatisfadlory ; 
and,  as  fhe  has  faid  no  more  in  favour  of  her  innocence,  we 
nnift  in  reafon  conclude  her  to  have  been  guilty. 

She  came  afterwards  to  England,  and  fettled  in  London  ; 
where,  having  made  her  Rory  known  by  means  of  Colley  Cibber, 
fhe  lived  fonie  time  upon  contributions  from  the  great :  but 
at  length  thefe  frccours  failed,  and  we  find  her  in  the  prifon  of 
the  Marfnalfea.  After  lying  nine  ^^veeks  here,  (lie  was  releafed 
by  the  goodnefs  of  her  friend  Cibber,  who  had  foliciied  cha- 
rities for  her;  and  then,  weary  of  attending  upon  the  great, 
fhe  refolved  to  employ  five  guineas  fhe  had  left,  in  trade  ;  and 
accordingly,  taking  a  li'tle  fhop  in  St.  James's-ftreet,  fhe  fur- 
nifhed  it  with  painphlets  and  prints.  How  long  fhe  continued 
behind  the  counter,  is  not  related;  but  fhe  has  told  us,  that,  by 
the  liberality  of  her  friends,  and  the  bounty  of  her  fubfcribers, 
Ihe  was  fet  above  want;  and  that  the  autumn  of  her  days  was 
like  to  be  fpent  in  peace  and  ferenity.  Whatever  were  her 
profpeds,  the  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  this  com- 
petence; for,  Aug.  29,  1750,  fhe  died  at  Dublin  in  her  39th 
year. 

Confidered 
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Confidered  as  a  writer,  fne  holds  no  mean  rank.,  She  was 
the  author  of  "  The  Turkifh  Court,  or  London  Apprentice," 
a  comedy  a^led  at  Dublin  in  1748,  but  never  printed.  The 
firft  a£l  of  her  tragedy,  "  The  Roman  Father,"  was  no  bad 
fpecimen  of  her  talents  in  that  way;  and  throughout  her  *'  Me- 
moirs," which  are  written  with  great  fprightlinefs  and  wit,  and 
defcribe  the  different  humours  of  mankind  very  naturally,  are 
fcattered  many  beautiful  little  pieces,  written  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  poetry. 

PILPAY,  the  name  of  an  ancient  fabun"ft,  a  Bramin ;  he 
was,  as  IS  fuppofed,  governor  of  part  of  Indoflan,  and  coun- 
fellor  to  a  powerful  Indian  king,  named  Dahfchelin,  whofe  pre- 
ceptor he  had  been.  His  v/ork,  which  was  v/ritten  about  2000 
years  ago,  is  called  in  the  Indian  language,  Kelik  IFadimne,  a 
name  the  orientals  give  to  an  animal  very  much  refenibling  a 
fox,  and  which  is  made  to  fpeak  throughout  the  work  [xj. 
All  the  modern  tranflations  of  this  Orientaliil,  are  made  either 
from  the  Greek  or  the  Perfian,  and  are  faid  to  differ  much  from 
the  original.  His  fables  were  tranflated  into  French,  by  Ant, 
Galland,  1755,  i2mo.  Another  work  is  alfo  attributed  to  him, 
entitled,  in  the  tranflation,  "  Le  Naufrage  des  iiles  flottantes," 
or,  "  The  Bafiliade,"  1755. 

PINiEUS  (Severinus),  in  French  Pinenu,  was  born  at 
Chartres  about  1550,  and  bred  a  furgeon  [y].  He  went  and 
fettled  at  Paris,  where  he  became  fo  famous  in  his  profefTion, 
that  he  was  made  furgeon  to  the  king.  He  excelled  particularly 
in  lithotomy,  a  branch  of  furgery,  which  was  then  very  im- 
perfedlly  underllood;  and  publiified  a  difcourfe  in  French  upon 
the  extracSlion  of  the  ftone  out  of  the  bladder,  in  1610,  8vo. 
We  know  no  other  particulars  of  his  life,  excepting  that  he  died 
at  Paris  in  1619.  He  is  chiefly  recorded  on  account  of  a 
Latin  book,  publilhed  in  1598(2],  which  was  much  fought 
after,  and  went  through  feveral  impreflions:  it  was  entitled, 
*■*  De  notis  integritatis  &  corruptionis  virginum,"  or,  "  of  the 
marks  by  which  a  maid's  virginity  may  be  known."  His  inten- 
tion in  this  work,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  was  to  be  fer- 
viceable  to  thofe  who  are  called  upon  to  give  their  opinions  in 
certain  can fcs,  whert;in  the  women  were  plaintiffs:  fometimes 
beCMife,  through  the  impotency  of  an  hufband,  they  (till  kept 
their  virginity  ;  at  other  times,  as  in  the  cafe  of  ravilhment, 
becaufe  they  had  lofl:  it.  A  German  tranflation  was  made  of 
this  work,  and  publiflied  at  Frankfort;  but  the  fale  ot"  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  magiftrates,  who  did  not  think  proper  that 
fubjeds  fo  delicate  Ihould  be  treated  in  the   language  of  the 
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countty.  Pineau  wrote  his  book  originally  in  French,  and  in- 
tended to  publidi  it  in  that  language  ;  but  finding  by  the  fpeci- 
niens  of  it,  which  lie  fliewed  to  Tome  perfons,  that  it  gave  occa- 
fion  to  loofe  difcourfes  and  impertinent  jefts,  he  refolved  to  write 
only  for  the  learned.  Accordingly,  he  concluded  his  preface 
with  the  following  lines  of  Horace: 

Odi  profanum  vulgus,  &  arceo: 
Favete  Unguis:  carmina  non  prius 
Audita,  Mufarum  facerdos, 
Virginibus  puerifque  canto. 

PINDAR,  the  prince  of  Lyric  poets,  was  a  contemporary  of 
iEfchylus,  and  born  fomewhat  above  forty  years  before  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  agalnfl  the  Greeks,  and  more  than  five 
hundred  before  Chrift.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Thebes, 
the  capital  of  Boeotia  [a]:  a  country,  the  air  of  which  was 
cfteemed  grofs,  and  the  ftupidity  of  its  inhabitants  prover- 
bial. We  find  the  poet,  in  his  fixth  Olympic,  confeiling  the 
difadvantage  of  his  climate,  yet  refolving  to  exempt  iiimfelf 
from  the  general  ccjifure.  His  parents  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  of  low  condition,  fo  that  he  could  not  have  any  extraor- 
dinary advantages  of  education  :  and  we  muft  therefore  impute 
his  attainments  to  the  prodigious  force  of  his  natural  genius. 

We  have  little  account  of  his  way  of  life ;  only  we  are  in- 
formed in  general,  that  he  was  highly  courted  and  refpedled  bv 
mofl:  of  the  princes  and  fiates  of  Greece.  One  would  think 
they  really  believed  him  fomething  more  than  mortal,  when  we 
find  them  allowing  him  a  fhare  with  the  gods  in  their  gifts  and 
offerings:  which  thev  did  by  the  command  of  the  oracle  itfelf. 
For  the  prieftefs  at  Delphi  ordered  the  people  to  give  a  part  of 
their  firfl-fruits,  which  they  brought  thither,  as  a  prcfent  to  Pin- 
dar: and  he  had  an  iron  (tool  fet  on  purpofe  for  him  in  that 
temple,  on  which  he  ufed  to  fit,  and  fing  verfes  in  honour  ot 
Apollo  [b]. 

His  countrymen,  the  Thebans,  had  an  unfortunate  pique 
againft  him,  for  commending  rheir  mortal  enemies,  the  men  of 
Athens;  and  were  provoked  to  fine  him,  for  his  affront  to  the 
ftate  in  fo  doing.  They  Ihewed  their  ill-will  to  him  further,  by 
determining  a  poetical  prize  againft  him,  in  favour  of  a  woman, 
the  ingenious  and  beautiful  Corinna,  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Athenians  made  him  a  prefent  of  double  the  value  of  his  fine; 
and,  what  was  ftiil  more,  eredled  a  noble  ilalue  in  honour  of 
him.  His  greatefl:  patron  was  king  Hiero  of  Syracufe,  whom 
he  has  confccrated  to  immortality  in  many  poems:  and  he  fhould 
feem  to  have  left  Thtbes  to  attend  him  in  the  court  ot"  that 
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prince,  fmce,  compofing  the  fecnnd  Pythic  in  his  honour,  and 
addrelfing  himfelf  to  the  Syracufans,  he  fays,  '*  To  you  from 
fertile  Thebes  I  come,  laden  with  verle;"  though  perhaps  this 
might  be  fpoken  only  in  the  perfon  ot  him  who  went  to  Sy- 
lacufe  to  fmg  his  hymn,  at  the  teaft  held  there  after  Hiero's 
viilory.  It  is  likely  that  he  paded  his  whole  time  in  the  eafe  and 
tranquillity  commonly  allowed  to  men  of  his  profelTion-,  with- 
out intermeddling  in  affairs  of  (tate:  for  we  find  him,  in  his 
*'  ICthmics,"  defending  this  way  of  life.  His  death  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  effe6t  ot  his  own  willies :  for,  having  prayed  the  gods 
to  fend  him  the  greateft  happintfs  of  which  a  mortal  is  capable, 
he  expired  immediately  afier  in  the  public  theatre,  leaning  on  the 
fences  of  a  young  boy  whom  he  admired [c].  He  was  then 
fifty-five.  His  relations  were  highly  refpeiled  after  his  deceafe. 
The  Lacedetnonians,  at  the  taking  of  Thebes,  faved  the  houfe 
of  Pindar:  which,  upon  a  like  occafion,  v\as  preferved  alfo  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  ruins  of  this  houfe  were  to  be  feeii 
in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus the  philofopher. 

Of  all  the  numerous  works,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  com- 
pofed,  we  have  only  his  four  books  of  hymns  of  triumph,  on 
the  conquerors  in  the  four  renowned  games  of  Greece:  the 
Olympian,  the  Pythian,  the  NemtTan,  and  the  Iflhmian.  It 
was  a  common  thing  to  hire  Pindar  for  this  fervice  ;  and  no 
"victory  was  thought  complete,  till  it  had  the  approbatio'n  of  his 
mufe.  The  fpirit  of  Pindar's  poetry  is  fo  fublime,  and  the 
beauty  fo  peculiar,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  examine  it  by 
parts:  and  therefore  the  beft  judges  have  ufually  contented 
themfelves  with  confirming  his  general  title  of  "  prince 
and  father  of  lyric  poetry,"  without  engaging  in  the  fearch  of 
his  particular  excellences.  For  that  prodigious  elevation  of 
fpirit,  that  amazing  beauty  of  fentences,  that  boundlefs  fcope 
of  thought,  and  that  daring  liberty  of  figures  and  of  meafures, 
are  as  likely  to  deter  a  critic  as  an  imitator:  **  His  Pegafus," 
as  Cowley  fays,  **  flings  writer  and  reader  too,  that  fits  not 
fure."  Horace  called'him  inimitable,  and,  as  Qiiintilian  fays, 
defervedly.  "  Pindar  and  Sophocles,"  fays  Longinus  [l)], 
*'  like  a  rapid  fire,  carry  every  thing  before  them,  thoui'h 
fometimes  that  fire  is  unexpe6ledly  and  unaccountably  quenched." 
The  grandeur  of  his  poetry,  and  his  deep  erudition,  made  the 
ancients  give  him  the  title  of  the  Wifefi,  the  Divine,  the  Great, 
and  the  moft  Sublime  :  Plato  calls  him  the  Wifeft  and  the  Di- 
vine; iEfchylus  the  Great;  and  Athenacus,  the  molt  Sublime. 
Lord  Bacon  fays  [eJ,  that  **  it  is  pecular  to  Pindar,  to  flrike 
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the  minds  of  men  fuddenly  with  fome  wonderful  turn  of 
thought,  as  it  were,  with  a  divine  fcepter." 

It  is  not  improper  to  obferve,  that  fome  prejudices  have 
arifen  among  the  moderns  againft  Pindar  [fJ,  from  certain 
writings  known  by  the  name  of  Pindaric  odes:  but  very  few 
under  that  title,  not  excepting  even  thofe  written  by  the  ad- 
mired Cowley,  whofe  wit  aud  fire  firft  brought  them  into 
reputation,  have  the  leaft  refemblance  to  the  manner  of  the 
author  whom  they  pretend  to  imitate,  and  from  whom  they 
derive  their  name  ;  or,  if  any,  it  is  fiich  a  refemblance  only  as 
as  is  expre'ifed  by  the  Italian  word  cancutura,  a  monftrous  and 
diftorted  likenefs.  This  obfervation  has  been  already  made  by 
Gongreve,  in  his  preface  to  two  admirable  odes,  written  pro- 
felfedly  in  imitation  of  Pindar  [g]:  "  I'he  charader  of  thefe 
iate  Pindarics,"  fays  he,  **  is  a  bundle  of  rambling  incoherent- 
thoughts,  exprefled  in  a  like  parcel  of  irregular  ftanzas,  which 
alfo  confift  of  fuch  another  complication  of  difproportioned, 
uncertain,  and  perplexed  verfes  and  rhimes. — On  the  contrary," 
adds  he,  "  there  is  nothing  more  regular  than  the  Odes  of 
Pindar,  both  as  to  the  exadl  obfervation  of  the  meafures  and 
numbers  of  his  ftanzas  and  verfes,  and  the  perpetual  coherence 
of  his  thoughts.  For  though  his  digreflions  are  frequent,  and 
his  tranfitions  fudden,  yet  is  there  ever  fome  fecret  connexion, 
which,  though  not  always  appearing  to  the  eye,  never  fails  to 
communicate  itfelf  to  the  underiknding  of  the  reader."  Upon 
the  whole,  a  poetical  imagination,  a  warm  and  enthufiaftic 
genius,  a  bold  and  figurative  expreffion,  and  a  concife  and  fen- 
tentious  ftyle,  are  the  charaderiftical  beauties  of  Pindar;  very 
different  from  the  far-fetched  thoughts,  the  witty  extravagances, 
and  puerile  conceits  of  his  wretched  imitators. 

The  befl  editions  of  this  poet  are,  that  of  Henry  Stephens, 
in  1566,  24to  ;  that  of  Erafmus  Schimldus,  in  1616,  4to;  and 
that  of  Oxford,  in  1697,  folio.  From  v/hich  there  was  a  neat 
and  correft  edition,  with  a  Latin  verlion,  printed  at  London  in 
1755,  fmall  8vo.  Of  late  years,  the  edition  of  Heyne,  in  8vo, 
1773,  has  been  in  high  and  juft  eftimation,  except  that  it  wants 
the  Scholia.  Two  volumes  of  a  m.ore  complete  edition,  with 
notes  on  the  text,  and  on  the  Scholia,  were  publillied  by  the 
celebrated  Beck,  in  8vo,  at  Leipfic,  in  1792  and  1795.  The 
remainder  is  much  wanted. 

PINEDA  (John),  a  learned  Spaniard,  was  born  at  Seville, 
of  a  noble  family,  and  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  in 
1572.  He  taught  philofophy  and,  theology  in  feveral  college?, 
and  was  (killed  in  the  oriental  languages.     He  wrote,  among 

[r]   Preface  to  Odes  of  Pindur,  &c.   by  Gilbert  V/c.^,  elq;  1753. 
[cj  Work.s,  vol,  iii. 
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other  things,  i.  Two  volumes,  folio,  of  *'  Commentaries  on 
Job."  2.  The  fame  on  Ecclefiaftes.  3.  A  book  '*  de  rebus 
Salomonis,"  folio,  curious  and  learned,  but  not  always  exadl. 
.4.  "  An  univerfal  Hiftory  of  the  Church,"  in  Spanifli,  4  vols, 
folio.  5.  "  A  Hiftory  of  Ferdinand  III."  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage.    He  died  in  1637,  much  regretted, 

PINELLI  (John  Vincent),  an  Italian  nobleman,  cele- 
brated for  his  love  of  letters,  and  the  library  he  formed,  and 
■well  compared  by  Thuanus  to  Poraponius  Atticus,  was  born 
at  Naples  in  1533,  the  foil  of  a  noble  Genoefe.  After  having 
received  an  excellent  education,  he  went  and  fettled  at  Padua, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  early  in  life  began  to  form  his 
library,  which  he  colledlcd  froim  all  parts  with  incredible  dili- 
gence. Lipfius,  Jof.  Scaliger,  Sigonius,  PanciroUus,  Pithnu, 
and  all  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  correfponded  with  him, 
and  have  celebrated  him  for  erudition.  His  whole  mind  was 
occupied  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  which  embraced  hiftory, 
medals,  antiquities,  natural  hiftory,  and  botany  ;  and  it  is  faid, 
that  in  forty-three  years,  he  never  was  out  of  Padua  except 
twice,  one  of  which  times  his  removal  was  occafioned  by  the 
plague.  He  died  in  1601.  At  his  death,  his  library  was 
removed  to  his  heirs  at  Naples  in  130  cafes,  fourteen  of  which 
were  full  of  manufcripts.  Two  hundred  volumes  were  retained 
by  the  republic  of  Venice,  as  treating  of  affairs  pertaining  to 
that  ftate.  In  the  year  1790,  this  noble  library,  augmented 
confuicrably  by  the  defcendants  of  this  Pinelli,  was  purchafed 
complete  by  an  Englilh  bookfeller,  and  fold  by  audion  in 
London;  and  thus  in  a  few  days  was  diffipated,  what  it  had 
been  the  labour  of  near  two  centuries  to  coUedt. 

PINTURICCIO  (Bernardino),  the  inventor  of  a  new 
way  of  painting,  in  the  hfteenth  century.  He  aimed  to  dif- 
tinguifti  himfelf,  by  introducing  the  bailb  relievo  of  architec- 
ture into  his  pieces:  but  this  being  contrary  to  the  art  of 
painting,  which  always  fuppofes  a  flat  fuperhcies,  nobody  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Pinturiccio  painted  feveral  pidures  in  the 
Vatican,  for  the  popes  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.  We 
ihould  have  had  more  of  his  works,  had  he  furvived  an  ac- 
cident which  proved  the  caufe  of  his  death.  The  ftory  is  worth 
knowing,  and  will  throw  fome  light  upon  his  moral  character. 
When  he  was  at  Sienna,  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
who  were  defirous  to  have  a  pidure  from  him,  gave  him  a 
chamber,  that  he  might  work  with  more  convenience;  and, 
that  the  room  might  not  be  incumbered  with  any  thing  which 
had  no  relation  to  his  art,  they  took  away  all  the  furniture, 
except  an  old  fuit  of  armour,  which  feemed  too  troublefome 
to  remove.  Pinturiccio,  being  naturally  quick  and  impatient, 
would  have  it  taken  aw;iy  immediately  ;  but  in  removing  it, 
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ft  piece  happened  to  break  off,  in  which  were  hid  five  hundred 
ducats  of  gold.  This  difappiintincnt  furprifed  Pitituriccio  {o 
much,  and  vexed  him  fo  heartily,  the  friars  thereby  having  the 
advantage  of  the  treafure,  that  he  died  a  little  after  of  mere 
grief  and  forro-.v,  in  1513,  in  his  59111  year. 

PIPER  (Francis  li;),  an  Englifh  comic  painter,  was  the 
fon  of  a  Kentifh  gentleman  defcc-nded  from  a  Walloon  family. 
His  father,  having  a  plentiful  eflate,  gave  this  his  eldcfl  fon  a 
liberal  education,  and  would  have  had  him  bred  a  fcholar,  or 
elfe  a  merchant  j  but  his  genius  leading  him  wholly  to  defignirg, 
he  could  not  fix  to  any  particular  fcience  or  bufinefs  but  the  art 
to  which  he  naturally  inclined.  Drawing  took  up  all  his  time 
and  all  his  thoughts;  and  being  of  a  gay  facetious  humour,  his 
manner  was  humorous  o^^  comical.  Pie  delighted  in  drawing 
ugly  faces ;  and  had  a  talent  fo  particular  for  it,  that  he  would, 
by  a  tranfient  view  of  any  remarkable  face  he  met  in  the  ftreet, 
retain  the  likenefs  fo  exadly  in  his  memory,  that  in  the  draught 
you  would  have  thought  the  perfon  had  fat  fcveral  times  for  it. 
It  was  faid  of  him,  that  he  would  ileal  a  face  ;  and  a  man,  who 
was  not  handfome  enough  to  defire  to  fee  his  pi6lure,  fat  in 
danger  in  his  company.  He  had  a  fancy  peculiar  tohimfcif  in 
his  travels  :  he  v/cuid  often  go  away,  and  let  his  friends  know 
nothing  of  his  departure  ;  make  the  tour  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  a-foot ;  and  fometimes  his  frolic  carried  hiin  as  far 
as  Grand  Cairo.  He  never  advertifed  his  friends  of  his  return, 
any  more  than  he  did  of  his  intended  abfence,  which  he  did  to 
furprife  them  alternately  with  forrow  and  joy.  In  this  manner 
he  travelled,  at  feveral  times,  through  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
the  ISIetherlands,  and  Holland;  in  which  feveral  countries  he 
examined  the  works  of  the  f  vcral  painters  with  pleafure  and 
judgement,  and  formed  to  himfelf  a  manner  of  defign,  which 
no  man  in  that  kind  ever  excelled,  nor  perhaps  ever  equalled. 

Having  a  good  eftate  of  his  own,  and  being  generous,  as  moft 
men  of  genius  are,  he  would  never  take  any  thing  for  his  pieces. 
He  drew  them  commonly  over  a  bottle,  which  he  loved  fo  well, 
that  he  fpent  great  part  of  his  hours  of  pleafure  in  a  tavern. 
This  was  the  occafion  that  fome  of  his  befl:  pieces,  efpecially 
fuch  as  are  as  large  as  the  life,  are  to  be  found  in  thofe  houfcs  ; 
particularly  at  the  Mitre-tavern  in  Stocks-market,  where  there 
v/is  a  room  called  the  Amilerdam,  adorned  with  his  pictures  in 
black  and  white.  The  room  took  its  name  from  his  pieces  ; 
which,  reprefenting  a  Jefuit,  a  Qiiaker  preaching,  and  other 
preachers  of  mod  fefls,  v.'as  called  the  Amflerdam  ;  as  con- 
taining an  image  of  almoft  as  many  religions  as  are  prolefltd  in 
that  free  city.  He  drew  alfo  other  pieces  of  humour  for  a  iVIr. 
Shcpheard,  a  vintner,  at  the  Bell  in  Weftminlter,  which  Mr. 
Holmes  of  the  Mitre  purchafed,  to  make  his  coUedlion  of  this 
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mafler's  pieces  the  more  complete  ;  and  the  benefit  of  (hewing 
them  was  not  a  little  advantageous  to  his  houfe.  Piper  drew 
alfo  a  piece,  reprefenting  a  conftable  with  his  myrmidons,  in 
very  natural  and  diverting  poRures.  He  feldom  defigned  after 
the  life,  and  ncgleded  colouring:  yet  he  fometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  coloured  fome  of  his  pieces,  and  is  faid  not  to  have 
been  very  unfficcefsful  in  it.  He  was  a  great  admirer  and  imi- 
tator of  Auguftine  Caracci,  Rembrandt,  and  Heemfkirk's  manner 
of  defign,  and  was  always  in  raptures  when  he  fpoke  of  Titian's 
colouring:  for,  notvvithrtanding  he  never  had  application  enough 
to  make  himfelf  a  mailer  of  that  part  of  his  art,  he  admired  it  in 
thofe  that  were  fo,  efpecially  the  Italians.  He  drew  the  piclures 
of  feveral  of  his  friends  in  black  and  white  ;  and  maintained  a 
chara6ter  of  truth,  which  fhewed,  that  if  he  had  beftowed  time 
to  perfe£l  hitnfelf  in  colouring,  he  would  have  rivalled  the  hell 
of  our  portrait-painters.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life, 
having  impaired  his  fortune,  he  fometimes  took  money.  He 
drew  foine  defigns  for  Mr.  Ifaac  Becket,  who  copied  them  in 
mezzotinto.  Thofe  draughts  were  generally  done  at  a  tavern; 
and,  whenever  he  pleafcd,  he  could  draw  enough  in  half  an 
hour  to  furnilli  a  week's  work  for  Becket  [hJ. 

His  invention  was  fruitful,  and  his  drawing  bold  and  free. 
He  imderflood  landfcape-paintiug,  and  performed  it  to  perfec- 
tion. He  was  particularly  a  great  malter  in  perfpec^ive.  In 
defigning  his  landfcapes,  h.e  had  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf. 
He  always  carried  a  long  book  about  with  him,  like  a 
mufic-book,  which,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  draw,  he  opened; 
and,  looking  through  it,  made  the  lower  corner  of  the  middle 
of  the  book  his  point  of  light  ;  by  which,  when  he  had  formed 
his  view,  he  directed  his  perfpt-dtive,  and  finiliied  his  pi£lure. 
His  hand  was  ready,  his  ftrokcs  bold  ;  and,  in  his  etching,  fhort. 
He  etched  feveral  things  himfelf,  generally  on  oval  filver  plates 
for  his  friends;  who,  being  moR  of  them  as  hearty  lovers  of 
the  bottle  as  himfelf,  put  glalfes  over  them,  and  made  lids 
of  them  for  their  tobacco-boxes.  He  drew  feveral  of  the  grand 
feignors  heads  for  fir  Paul  Rycaut's  *'  Hiflory  of  the  Turks," 
which  were  engraved  by  Mr.  Elder.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  applied  himfelf  to  modelling  in  wax  in  ballb  relievo; 
in  which  manner  he  did  abundance  of  things  with  good  fuccefs. 
He  often  faid,  he  vvilhed  he  had  thought  of  it  fooner,  for  that 

[h]    Bi.'lng  one  day  at  a  t:ivern  with  touch^'d.      They  did  thus  ten  times,  and 

Fajthornc,  Hart  the  cngrarcr,   and  others,  tctwica   thern  wrought  up    the   heads  t» 

he  fcratchcd  a  head  with  a  uoal  on  a  trench-  iuth  a  height  of  force,  chat  nothing  coul  J  be 

»r,  ana  gave  it  to  Faithoriie,  v.ho  touched  better  done  in  that  kind.    Thcie  trenchers 

upon  it.     In  the  moan  time,   Pif  <:  diew  are  rtill  extait ;  but  \V3   cannot  learn  in 

aaoth'.'i  on  another  trencher,  and  exchanged  \nrhofc  liands  they  arc  a:  prefcnt. 
it  with  Faithorne  far  that  which  he  had 
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fort  of  work  Aiited  better  witlf^his  genius  than  any:  and  had  he 
lived  longer,  he  would  have  arrived  to  great  perfedlion  in  it. 
Some  time  before  his  death  another  cllate  fell  to  him,  by  the 
deceafe  of  his  niotlier^  when,  giviiig  himfelf  new  liberty  on 
this  enlartjement  of  his  fortune,  he  fell  into  a  fever  by  his  free 
way  of  living;  and,  employing  a  furgeon  to  let  him  blood,  the 
man  unluckily  pricked  an  artery,  wjiich  accident  proved  mortal. 
Piper  was  very  fat,  which  might  contribute  to  this  misfortune. 
He  died  in  Aklermanbury,  about  1740. 

However  corpulent  and  heavy  Piper's  body  was,  his  mind  was 
always  fprightly  and  gay.  He  was  never  out  of  humour,  nor 
dull  i  and  had  he  borrowed  more  time  from  his  mirth  to  give  to 
his  ftudies,  he  had  certainly  been  an  honour  to  his  country: 
however,  he  lives  ftill  in  the  memory  of  his  acquaintance,  v^^ith 
the  charadler  of  an  honefl:  man,  and  a  great  maftcr  in  his  art. 
His  pieces  are  fcattered  up  and  down,  chiefly  in  London;  and 
the  beft  and  moft  of  them  were  lately  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Le 
Piper  his  brother,  a  merchant  in  that  city. 

PIRANESI(GiAMBATTiSTA),avery  celebrated  archite£l  and 
engraver,  a  native  of  Venice,  but  refident  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Rome.    Hie  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known  here,  but  it 
muft  have  been  about  the  year  171 1.     He  was  remarkable  for  a 
bold  and  free  ftyle  of  etching;  which,  in  general,  he  drew  upon 
the  plate  at  once,   without  any,  or  with   very  little,  previous 
fketch.     He  worked  with  fuch  rapidity  and  diligence,  that  the 
magnitude  and  number  of  his  plates  almoft  exceed  belief:  and 
they  are  executed  with  a  fpirit  and  genius  which  are  altogether 
peculiar  to  him.     The  earliell  of  his  works  appear  to  have  been 
publilhed  in   1743,  and  confift  of  defigns  invented  by  himfelf 
in  a  very  grand  llyle  ;  with  views  of  ruins,  chiefly  the  work  of 
imagination,   and   ftrongly  characlerizing  the   magnificence  of 
his  ideas.     Thefe  are  fomeiimes  found  in  a  volume,  collefted 
by  Bourchard,  in  1750;  with  views  of  Roman  antiquities,   not 
in    Rome,  among  which  are  Ycveral  of  Pola   in    Iltria.     The 
dedication  to  thefe  views  is  dated  1748.     Confidering  thefe  as 
forming  his  firfl:  work,  we  may  enumerate  the  reft  from  a  cata- 
logue print,  publilhed  by  himfelf  many  years  after.     2.  "  An* 
tichita  Romane,"  of  Roman  antiquities,  comprifed  in  218  plates 
of  atlas  paper,  commencing  by  a  topographical  view  of  ancient 
Rome,  made  out  from  the  fragments  of  a  moft  curious  antique 
plan  of  that  city,  found  in  the  pavement  of  the  temple  of  Ro- 
mulus, and  now  prefervcd  in  the  Mufeum  at  the  Capitol.    Thefe, 
v/ith  thcdcfcriptions,in  Italian,  form  four  vols,  in  folio.   3.**  Fafti 
confulares  triumphalefquc  Romanorum,  ab  urbe  condita,  ufque  ad 
Tiberium  Casfarem."  4.  *'  Del  Caftello  dell'  acqua  Giulia,  e  della 
maniera  in  cui  anticamente  fi  concedevano  e  diftribuivano  le 
acque,"  21  folio  plates.     5.  **  Antichiti  d'Albano,  c  di  Cartel 
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Gandolfo,"  51;  plates.  6.  "  Campus  Mait'us  Antiquas  urbts/' 
with  defcriptions  in  Italian  and  Latin,  54  plates,  7.  '*  Archi 
trionfali  antichi.  Tempi,  ed  Anfiteatri,  eliilenti  in  Roma,  ed  in 
altre  parti  d'lialia,"  31  plates.  8.  "  Trofei  d'Ottaviano  Adgiilio," 
&c.  10  plates.  9.  "  Delia  Magnificenza  ed  Architettura  de' 
Romani,"  44  plates,  with  above  200  pages  of  letter-prefs,  in 
Italian  and  Latin.  This  great  work  appears  to  have  been  oc- 
Cafioned,  in  great  meafure,  by  fume  dialogues  publilhed  in 
London  in  1755,  but  now  forgotten  hjre,  and  .entitled,  The  In- 
velligalor.  Thefe,  containing  many  foolilh  calumnies  againlt 
the  ancient  Romans,  had  been  interpreted  to  Piraneli,  and  in- 
flamed his  ardent  fpiiit  to  this  mode  of  vindication,  lo.  "  Ar- 
chitetture  diverfe,"  27  pla'es.  11.  *'  Career!  d'inventione,"  16 
plates,  full  of  the  moft  wild,  but  pi£turefque  conceptions.  12. 
About  130  feparate  views  of  Rome,  in  its  prefent  Hate;  in  the 
grandeft  flyle  of  dellgn,  and  the  boldelt  manner  of  etching. 
Befides  thefe,  there  is  alfo  extant  in  very  ftw  hands  (as  it  was 
not  publilhed,  but  only  given  to  particular  friends),  a  fmall 
work  of  this  author,  containing  letters  of  jultilication  to  lord 
Charlemont ;  in  which  he  afllgns  the  reafons  why  he  did  not 
dedicate  his  Roman  antiquities  to  that  nobleman,  as  had  been 
intended.  Piranefi  here  appears  extreiiiely  irritated  againll  his 
lordOiip,  and  his  agents,  for  neglect  and  ill-treatment  ;  but  the 
moll  curious  part  of  the  work  is,  that  he  h:;s  taken  the  pains  to 
etch  in  a  fmall  quarto  fize,  and  with  the  utmolt  neatnefs,  yet 
with  all  his  accullomcd  freedom,  exacl  copies  of  the  iour  ori- 
ginal frontifpieces,  in  which  the  name  of  his  intended  patron 
was  to  have  been  immortalized  :  with  views  of  the  infcriptioi'.s 
re-engraved,  as  they  now  Hand;  as  if  tlie  hrit  iufcrlptions  had 
been  cut  out  of  the  flones,  and  the  new  ones  inferted  on  fmall 
pieces  let  into  them,  as  the'  ancients  fometimes  praclifcd.  In 
this  form  they  ftill  remain  in  his  froniifpieces,  a  jicculiarity 
which  would  not  be  underftood  without  this  key.  There  are 
alfo  head-pieces,  and  tail-pieces,  all  full  of  imagination,  and 
alluding  to  the  matters  and  pcrfons  involved  in  the  difpute. 
This  work  is  dated  1757.  Piraneli  was  we'd  known  to  moft 
of  the  EngliOi  artifls  who  ftudied  at  Rome  ;  among  others,  to 
Mr.  Mylne,  the  architeft  of  Dlack-friars-bridge,  with  whom 
he  correfpondcd  for  feveral  years,  and  for  whom  he  engraved  a 
fine  view  of  that  (Iruffure,  in  its  unfinilhed  !late  ;  reprefeniing, 
with  precifion,  the  parts  fubfervient  to  its  conftnuSlion,  fuch  as  the 
centres  of  the  arches,  &:c.  for  the  fake  of  preferving  a  memorial 
of  them.  Some  ot  his  works  are  dedicated  to  another  Britifli 
architedl,  Robert  Adarn ;  and  as  Piraneli  w-as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  ot"  Antiquaries  in  London,  lie  always  care- 
fully fubjoined  ihat  title  to  his  name.  Pie  was  alfo  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  the  Arcadi,  by  the  name  of  Salcindio  Tijeioj  as 
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he  has  given  it  in  one  of  his  frontifpieces,  according  To  the  fan- 
taftic  culloni  of  tliat  focicty,  of  giving  new  names  to  the  perfons 
admitted.  All  who  knew  him  agree  that  he  was  of  a  fiery 
and  impetuous  temper,  but  full  of  genius.  He  left  a  fon,  who 
has  been  employed  in  3  diplomatic  line.  The  exadl  time  of  his 
death  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  but  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  happened  in,  or  near,  the  year  1780.  Piranefi  has  been 
accufed,  and  not  without  reafon,  of  fuffering  his  imagination 
to  embelliih  even  the  defigns  that  were  given  as  real  views. 
He  was  cmploved  as  an  architccl  to  ornament  a  part  of  the 
priory  of  Malta  in  Rome;  in  which  place  his  fon  has  erecSled 
a  ftaiue  of  him.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  baron  Stolberg,  in 
his  travels.  *'  Here  is  a  fine  ftatue  of  the  architecSt  Piranefi,  as 
large  as  life,  placed  there  by  his  fon.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
living  artilt  Angolini  ;  and  though  it  certaitily  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  befi  antiques,  it  llill  poffefles  real  merit [i]." 
His  portrait,  engraved  by  Polanzani  in  1750,  is  in  the  ilyle  of 
a  mutilated  ftatue,  and  is  very  fpirited.  It  is  prefixed  to  fome  of 
his  works, 

PIRON  (Alexis),  a  French  dramatic  poet,  was  born  at 
Dijon  in  1689,  where  he  lived  till  he  was  paft  thirty,  in  all  the 
diflipation  of  a  young  m.an  of  pleafure.  At  length,  having 
given  great  offence  to  his  countrymen,  by  an  ode  Avhich  he  pro- 
duced, he  removed  to  Paris  ;  where,  as  his  relations  could  not 
give  him  inucli  aiTiilance,  he  fupported  hiinfelf  by  his  talent  of 
writing  an  admirable  hand.  Pie  was  hrft  fecretary  to  M.  Belliile, 
and  afterwards  to  a  financier,  who  little  fufpedled  that  he  had 
fuch  a  genius  in  liis  houfe.  By  degrees  he  became  known,  from 
producing  feveral  fmall  pieces,  full  of  originality,  at  a  little 
theatre  in  Paris;  till  the  comedy  called  "  Metromanie,"  eHeemed 
one  of  the  beft  produced  in  this  century,  raifed  his  fame  to  the 
higheft  point.  His  very  fmgular  talent  for  converfation,  in  which 
he  was  always  lively,  and  inexhauflible  in  wit,  contribiued  to 
enhance  his  popularity;  and  as  his  company  was  more  courted 
for  a  time,  than  that  of  Voltaire,  who  had  lefs  good  humour, 
he  was  inclined  to  fancy  himfclf  fuperior  to  that  writer.  Many 
traits  of  his  wit  are  related,  which  convey,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
notion  that  he  eflimated  himfelf  very  highly.  At  the  firft  repre- 
fentation  of  Voltaire's  Semiramis,  which  was  ill  received,  the 
author  afked  him  in  the  theatre,  what  he  thought  of  it?  "I  think," 
faid  he,  "  that  you  would  be  very  glad  that  I  had  written  \i."  The 
a<^\ors  wifhing  hitn  to  alter  one  of  his  pieces,  afFrtjjited  him  by 
ufing  the  word  ''  corrections,"  inflead  of  aherations.  'I'hey 
pleaded  that  Voltaire  always  liilentd  to  their  wiihes  in  that  rcfpecf , 
♦*  What  then,"  replied  Piron,  "  Voltaire  works  cabinet-work, 

[i]  Englifli  Tranfiation,  vol.  i.  p.  374. 
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I  cafi:  in  bronze."  An  Englifhman  might  fay,  that  his  claim  to 
the  bronze  certainly  could  not  be  difputed,  after  fuch  a  fpeech. 
The  fatirical  turn  of  Piron  kept  him  from  a  feat  in  the  academy. 
*'  I  never  could  make  nine  and  thirty  people,"  faid  he,  "  think 
as  I  do,  ftill  lefs  could  I  ever  think  with  them."  He  fought, 
however,  a  fpecies  of  revenge,  in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote 
for  himfelf : 

Cy  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien, 

Pas  meme  Academicien. 

**  Here  lies  Piron,  who  was  nothing,  not  even  an  Academician." 
He  died  early  in  1773.  His  works  have  been  collected,  in  it\Qv\ 
vols.  8vo,  and  nine,  i2mo.  But  it  is  agreed,  that  out  of  the 
-feven,  five  at  leaft  might  be  fparedj  fmce,  befides  his  "  Metro- 
manie,"  his  "  Guftavus,"  a  tragedy  ;  his  '*  Courfes  de  Tempe," 
a  paftoral  piece ;  fome  odes,  about  twenty  epigrams,  and  one  or 
two  tales,  there  is  very  little  in  the  whole  colledion  that  is  above 
mediocrity.  His  comedies  are  reckoned  better  tlian  his  trage- 
dies; and  the  prefaces  to  his  drama?,  though  not  excellent  in 
point  of  flyle,  are  full  of  new  and  agreeable  thoughts,  with 
natural  and  happy  turns  of  wit  and  expreffion. 

PISAN  (Christina  de),  an  Italian  by  birth,  author  of 
many  compofitionsin  profe  and  verfe,  was  born  at  Venice  about 
1363,  being  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Pifan  of  Bologna,  much 
celebrated  at  that  time  as  an  aflrologcr.  When  fhe  was  five 
years  old,  her  father  fettled  with  her  in  France,  and  her  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  wit  procured  lier  an  excellent  hufband,  by  the 
time  file  was  fifteen.  After  ten  years  ilie  loll  this  hufband, 
Stephen  Caflel,  by  whom  fhe  was  moft  tenderly  beloved,  and 
found  her  chief  refource  for  comfort  and  fubfillence  in  her  pen  ; 
her  hufband's  fortune  being  entangled  in  feveral  law-fuits. 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  other  princes,  noticed  and  aiiilkd 
her,  on  account  of  her  talents,  and  provided  for  her  children. 
When  file  died  is  uncertain.  Some  of  her  poeirs,  wluch  are 
full  of  tendernefs,  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1529,  others  remain 
in  manufcrlpt  in  the  royal  library.  "  The  life  of  Charles  V." 
written  by  defire  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgtmdy,  is  con- 
fidered  as  her  beft  performance  in  profe.  She  wrote  alio  '*  An 
hundred  Stories  of  Troy"  in  rhyine,  "  The  Treafure  of  the 
City  of  Dames,"  Paris,  1497.  "  ^^^  Long  Way,"  tranflated 
by  John  Chaperon,  1549,  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Chemin  de 
Jong  etenduc." 

PITCAIRNE  (Archibald)  an  eminent  Scotch  phyfician, 
was  defcended  rrom  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
and  born  at  Edinburgh  on  Chriflmas  day,  1652  [i].     After 

[1]  From  the  Gen,  Dift.  where  wc  are  told,  tli;^t  the  particulars  were  communi- 
cated by  a  very  in:imate  and  learned  friend  ol  Pitcairnc. 
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being  properly  groiinded  in  languages  at  a  private  fchool  in 
Dalkeith,  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ; 
where,  having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy,  he  ftudied 
firll  di\'inity,  and  then  the  civil  law.  Severe  application  im- 
pairing his  health,  he  grew  he6tic,  and  had  all  the  appearance 
of  being  in  a  confumption  ;  for  which  he  was  advifed  to  travel 
to  Montpelier  in  France,  but  found  himfelf  recovered  by  the 
time  he  reached  Paris.  He  determined  to  purfue  the  fl:udy  of 
the  law  in  the  univerfity  there  ;  but  there  being  no  able  pro- 
felTor  of  it,  and  meeting  with  fome  of  his  countrymen,  who 
were  (Indents  in  phyfic,  he  changed  his  purpofe  a  fecond  time, 
and  joined  with  them.  Me  had  not  been  thus  employed  many 
months,  when  he  was  called  home  by  his  father:  and  now, 
having  laid  in  the  firft  elements  of  all  the  three  profeiTions,  he 
was-abfolutely  undetermined  which  to  follow.  It  was  then  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  a  very 
great  progrefs  without  a  mailer;  but  at  laft,  obferving  a  con- 
nection between  geometry  and  phylic,  he  fixed  his  choice  unal- 
terably upon  that  profeifion. 

After  applying  for  fome  time  at  Edinburgh  to  botany,  phar- 
macy, and  the  materia  medica,  he  went  a  fecond  tim.e  to  Paris, 
where  he  finifhed  his  ftudies ;  and  then,  a  little  before  the  revo- 
lution, returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  prefently  came  into 
good  bufinefs,  and  acquired  an  extenfive  reputation.  In  1688, 
he  publilTied  a  piece,  entitled,  "  Solutio  problematis  de  inven- 
toribus;"  the  defign  of  which  was,  to  afcertain  Harvey's  right 
to  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  1692,  he 
had  an  invitation  from  the  curators  of  the  univerfitv  of  Levdcn, 
to  be  profeflbr  of  phyfic  there,  which  he  accepted,  and  went 
and  made  his  inauguration  fpeech  the  26th  of  April  that  year. 
He  continued  there  little  more  than  a  year  ;  during  Avhich  fhort 
fpace  he  publifiied  feveral  difTertations,  chlefiy  with  a  view  of 
{hewing  the  ufefulnefs  of  mathematics  to  phyfic:  Pitcairnc  was- 
the  firft  who  introduced  the  mechanic  principles  into  that  art, 
in  which  he  was  zealoully  followed  by  the  late  Dr.  Mead.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1693,  to  difcharge  an  engagement  to  a 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  fir  Archibald  Stephen-fon,  an  emi- 
nent phyfician  in  Edinburgh  ;  and,  being  foon  after  married  to 
her,  was  fully  refolved  to  fet  out  again  for  Holland  :  but,  the 
lady's  parents  being  unwilling  to  part  with  her,  he  fettled  at 
Edinburgh,  and  wrote  a  valedictory  letter  to  the  imiverfity  of 
Leyden.  His  lady  did  not  furvive  her  marriage  many  vears  ; 
yet  fhe  brought  him  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards' miarried 
to  the  earl  of  Kelly. 

In  1701,  he  rep'jbliflied  his  **  DifTertations,"  with  fome  new 
ones;  and  dedicated  them  to  Bellini,  profeifor  at  Pifa,  in  return 
to  the  fame  compliment,  which  Bellini  had  made  him,  when 
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he  publifhed  his  Opufcula.  They  were  printed  at  Rotterdam 
in  one  volume  4to,  under  this  title,  *'  Difputationes  Medica;," 
of  which  there  are  eight.  7"he  laft  edition  puhlifhed  in  his 
lite-time  came  out  at  Edinburgh,  a  tew  months  before  his  death, 
which  happened  Ocl:.  13,  171 3.  Afterwards  were  publifhicd 
his  le<Slures  to  his  fcholars,  under  the  title  of  "  Eleraenta  Mc- 
dicina2  Phyfico-Mathematica,"  although  he  had  taken  as  much 
pains  as  a  man  could  lake,  to  prevent  the  publication  ot  any 
thine;  in  that  way.  Ke  even  fhews  fome  concern  about  this,  in 
his  Diilertation  '*  de  cucuiatione  fanguinis  in  animalibus  genitis 
el  non  genitis," 

In  1596,  being  hindered  by  ficknefs  from  attending  the  calls 
of  his  profeilion,  he  amufed  himielf  with  writing  Remarks 
upon  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  Frodromus  Hiltorix  Natuialis  Scctiic. 
That  phyfician  had  publilhed  a  treatife,  wherein  he  ridiculed 
the  new  method  of  applying  geometry  to  phyfic  ;  in  return  to 
which,  Pitcairne  wrote,  "  Diifertatio  de  Legibus  Hiftorice 
ISaturalis,"  which  is  the  title  of  thefe  Remarks.  He  did  not 
publiih  it,  however ;  but,  when  fome  copies  came  abroad  by 
accident,  difowned  it  ;  fo  that  fir  Robert,  believmg  it  not  to 
be  his,  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  and  dedicated  it  to  him.  Pitcairne 
likewife  ufed  to  divert  himfelf  iometimes  with  writing  Latin 
verfes,  for  which  he  had  no  contemptible  talent ;  and  publiflied 
a  few  compofitions  of  this  kind,  under  the  title  of  "  Poemata 
Sele6la,"  which  are  moflly  of  the  epigrammatic  kind.  In  thefe 
he  frequently  difcovers  his  political  opinions,  and  fhews  himfelf 
to  have  been  no  friend  to  the  Revolution.  His  poetry  has 
never  been  much  read,  on  account  of  its  obfcurity,  which  is 
principally  owing  to  the  private  occurrences  alluded  to  in  it, 
and  frequently  made  the  fubject  of  a  whole  poem.  That  *'  ad 
Robcrtum  Lindefium,"  is  an  inltance  of  this,  being  quite  unin- 
telligible without  the  knowledge  of  a  circumftance  in  Pitcairne's 
life,  which  he  often  told,  but  never  without  fome  emotion. 
His  friend  Lindefey  and  he,  reading  together,  when  very  young, 
the  known  itory  of  the  two  Platonic  philofophers,  who  agreed 
that  whoever  died  firft  fhould  return  a  vifitor  to  the  furvivor, 
entered  into  the  fame  engagement.  Some  years  after,  Pitcairne 
dreamed  one  morning  at  his  father's  houfe  in  Fife,  that  Linde- 
fey, who  was  then  at  Paris,  came  to  him,  and  told  him,  that 
he  was  not  dead  as  was  commonly  reported,  but  ftill  alive,  and 
in  a  very  agreeable  place,  to  which  he  could  not  yet  carry  him. 
By  the  courfe  of  the  poll,  news  came  of  Lindefey's  death,  which 
happcn.cd  fuddenly  the  very  morning  of  the  dream.  After 
knowing  this,  the  poem  is  eafily  underftood. 

An  ingenious  fidtion,  entitled,  '*  Archimcdis  ad  Regem  Ge- 
Jonem   Epiftola   Albas   Grcca;   reperta,"    has  generally   been 
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a{cribcd  to  Pitcairne.     All  his  works  have  been  colIecSled,  and 
printed  together  at  Leyden,   1737,  in  4to. 

PITHOU  (Peter),  or  Pithceus,  a  French  gentleman  of 
eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  dcfcended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family  in  Normandy,  and  born  at  Troyes  in 
15^9.  His  tartc  for  literature  [l]  difcovcred  itfelf  early,  and 
it  was  cultivated  to  the  utmoft  by  the  care  of  his  father.  He 
entered  upon  his  ftudies  at  Troyes,  and  was  afterwards  fent  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  firft  the  fcholar,  and  then  the  friend, 
of  Turncbus.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  purfuits  in  languages 
and  the  belles  letters,  he  was  removed  to  Bourges,  and  placed 
under  Cujaoius,  in  order  to  ftudy  the  civil  law.  His  father 
was  learned  in  the  law,  and  has  left  no  inconfiderable  fpecimen 
of  his  judgement,  in  the  advice  he  gave  his  fon,  for  acquiring 
this  branch  of  knowledge  ;  which  was,  not  to  fpend  his  time 
and  pains  upon  vilumiuous  and  barren  commentators,  but  to 
confine  his  reading  chiefly  to  original  writers.  He  made  fo 
wondertul  a  progr-ifs,  that  at  frventeen  he  was  able  to  fpeak 
extemporarily  upon  the  mod:  difficult  queftions  ;  and  his  mafter 
was  not  alLamcd  to  own,  that  even  he  had  learned  fome 
things  of  him.  Ci.jacius  removing  to  Valence,  Pithou  fol- 
lowed him  thither,  ai^d  continsied  to  profit  by  his  ledtures,  to 
1560,  He  tlien  reti-rned  to  Paris,  and  frequented  the  bar  of 
the  parliament  there,  for  the  fake  of  joining  praclical  forms 
and  ufages  to  theoretic  knowledge. 

In  1563,  being  then  twenty-four,  he  gave  the  firft  fruits  of  his 
ftudies  to  the  public,  in  a  work  entitled,  **  Adverfaria  Subfeciva ;" 
which  was  highly  applauded  by  Turnebus,  Lipfius,  and  other 
learned  men,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  and  extenfive 
fame  which  he  afterwards  acquired.  A  little  time  after,  he  was 
advanced  by  Henry  III.  to  fome  confiderable  pofts;  in  which,  as 
well  as  at  the  bar,  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  high  honour.  Pithou 
was  a  Proteflant,  and  therefore  might  have  been  involved  in  the 
terrible  malTacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  in'  1=5:72.  It  was  next 
to  a  miracle  that  he  Avas  not ;  for  he  was  at  Paris,  where  it  Avas 
committed,  and  in  the  fame  lodgings  with  feveral  Hui^onots, 
who  were  all  killed.  He  fecms,  however,  to  have  been  fright- 
ened by  it  out  of  his  religion  ;  which  having,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  converts,  examined  and  found  to  be  erroneous,  he 
fbon  abjured,  and  openly  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  After- 
wards he  attended  the  duke  of  Montmorency  into  England; 
and  upon  his  return,  by  reafon  of  his  great  wifdom,  amiable- 
nefs  of  nature  and  manners,  and  profound  knowledge  in  vari- 
ous things,  became  a  kind  of  oracle  to  his  countrymen,  who 
confuked  him  on  all  important  occafions :   and   not  only  his 

[l]  Niceron,  tome  v, 
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countrymen,  but  even  foreigners.  Ferdinand  the  Great  Duke 
of  Tufcany  not  only  confulted  him,  but  even  fubmitted  to  his 
determination,  in  a  point  contrary  to  his  interefts.  Henry  III. 
and  IV.  were  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  combating  the  league 
in  the  moil  intrepid  manner,  and  for  many  other  fervices,  in 
which  he  had  recourfe  to  his  pen,  as  well  as  to  other  means. 

Pithou  died  upon  his  birth-day  in  1596,  leaving  behind  him 
a  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1579,  and  fome  children. 
Thuanus  has  reprefented  him  [m]  as  the  moll  excellent  and 
accomplifhed  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  livedo  and  all  the 
learned  have  agreed  to  fpeak  well  of  him.  He  colleded  a  moit 
valuable  library,  which  was  rich  in  manufcripts,  as  well  as 
printed  books  ;  and  he  took  many  precautions  to  hinder  its 
being  difperfed  after  his  death,  but  in  vain.  He  publiihed  a 
great  number  of  works  on  various  fubjeds  of  law,  hiftory,  and 
claffical  literature  ;  and  he  gave  feveral  new  and  correal  editions 
of  ancient  writers.  He  was  the  firit  who  made  the  world 
acquainted  with  the  "  Fables  of  Phcedrus:"  they,  together  with 
the  name  of  their  author,  being  utterly  imknown,  till  publiihed 
from  a  manufcript,  which  had  been  difcovered  by  his  brother 
Francis  Pithou.  This  brother  publifhed  feveral  important 
works  on  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  had  a  part  in  many  works 
which  Peter  produced.  The  principal  works  of  Peter  Pithou 
are,  i.  "  A  Treatife  on  the  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church," 
four  volumes  folio.  The  befl:  edition  is  Paris,  173 1.  2.  Editions 
of  many  important  monuments  relative  to  French  hiftory. 
3.  Notes  on  many  claftical  authors.  4.  A  volume  of  fmaller 
works,  printed  colle(^ively  at  Paris  in  1609,  befides  many  pub- 
lications on  civil  aiid  canon  law,  fome  ilfued  feparatcly,  and 
fome  in  con)un61ion  with  his  brother. 

PITISCUS  (Samuel),  a  very  learned  man,  who  did  good 
fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters  by  feveral  ufeful  works,  was 
born  at  Zutphen,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  1637.  He  ftudied 
the  belles  lettres  at  Deventcr  under  Gronovius,  and  divinity  at 
Groningen.  Some  little  time  after  his  education  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  elected  mailer  of  the  public  fchool  at  Zutphen  ; 
and,  in  16S5,  had  the  diredion  of  the  college  of  St.  Jerome  at 
Utrecht  entrulted  to  him,  where  he  performed  all  the  offices  of  a 
good  governor  to  the  end  of  his  lite.  He  died  in  17 1 7,  aged 
fourfcore  years.  He  was  the  author  of  many  Latin  works,  full 
of  deep  erudition  and  laborious  refearches  ;  among  which  are, 
**  Lexicon  Latino-Belgieum,"  410;  "Lexicon  Antiquitatum 
Romanorum,"  a  very  ufeful  and  valuable  work;  folio;  &c. 
He  gave  editions  of  Qiiintus  Curtias,  Suetonius,  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor, See.  on  which  he  wrote  large  an&  copious  notes ;  not  in 

[m]  Hift.  i\A  temporis,  ad  ann.  1596. 
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the  way  of  verbal  criticifm,  which  he  openly  difclaimed,  but 
for  the  fake  of  ilhiltrating  their  fenfe,  and  explaining  ancient 
cudoms.  Thus  his  **  Notes  upon  Suetonius,"  in  the  4to  edi- 
tion efpecially,  may  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  all  who 
would  be  well  verfed  in  that  branch  of  learning:  they  are 
indeed  tranfcribed  chiefly  from  his  '*  Lexicon  Antiquitatum 
Romanorum."  He  publifhed  alfo  a  new  edition  of  *'  Rofinus's 
Ronian  Antiquities." 

PITS,  or  PITSEUS  (John),  an  Englifh  biographer,  was 
born  at  Ahon,  in  Hamplhire,  in  1560;  and  at  eleven,  fent  to 
Wykeham's  fchool  near  Winchefter.  He  was  eledled  thence 
probationer  fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford  [n],  at  eighteen; 
but,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  left  the  kingdom  as  a  voluntary 
Romilh  exile,  and  went  to  Douay,  v>here  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Dr.  Thcnnas  Siapleton,  who  gave  him  advice  relating  to  his 
ftudies.  Purfuant  to  this,  he  palfed  from  Douay  toRheims; 
and,  after  one  year  fpent  in  the  Englifh  college  there,  was  fent 
to  the  Englilh  college  at  Rome,  where  he  fludied  feven  years, 
and  was  then  ordained  prieft.  Returning  to  Rheims  about  1589, 
he  there  taught  rhetoric  and  Greek  for  two  years  :  but  the  civil 
wars  in  France  induced  him  to  withdraw  to  Lorraine ;  and,  at 
Pont-a-Muiron,  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and  foon 
after  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  Next,  going  into  Upper  Ger- 
many, he  refided  a  year  and  a  half  at  Triers ;  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Ingolfladt  in  Bavaria,  where  he  refided  three  years, 
and  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  divinity.  After  having  tra- 
velled through  Italy  as  well  as  Germany,  and  made  himfelf 
malter  of  the  languages  of  both  countries,  he  went  back  to  Lor- 
raine ;  where,  being  much  noticed  by  Charles  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, he  was  preferred  by  him  to  a  canonry  of  Verdun.  When 
he  had  paflTed  two  years  there,  Antona,  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Cleves,  invited  him 
over  to  be  her  confeffor;  and,  that  he  might  be  tlie  more  fervice- 
able  to  her,  he  learned  the  French  language,  in  which  he  became 
fo  perfect,  that  he  often  preached  in  it.  In  her  fervice  he  con- 
tinued twelve  years;  during  which  time  he  turned  over  the  hif- 
tories  of  England,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  whence  he  made  large 
collections  and  obfervations  concerning  the  moft  illuftrious  pe'r- 
fonages.  He  then  returned  a  third  time  to  Lorraine,  where,  by 
the  favour  of  John  bifhop  of  Toul,  formerly  his  fcholar,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Verdun,  which  was  of  confiderable 
value.  This,  with  a  canonry  and  an  oihcialihip  of  the  fame 
church,  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Ver- 
dun in  1616.     He  publLiWld  three  treatifcs :  "  De  Lecibus," 

[n]  Ath.  Oxon.  Gzn.  Did. 
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Triers,  1592  ;  "  De  Beaiitudine,''  Ingolfl.  1595  ;  <'  De  Peregri- 
natione,"  DufTeld.   1604. 

During  the  agreeable  leifure  he  enjoyed,  while  confefTor  to 
the  dutchefs  of  Cleves,  he  employed  himfelf",  as  we  have  hinted, 
in  compiling  "  The  Lives  ot  the  Kings,  Biiliops,  Apoilolical 
Men,  and  Writers  of  England."  They  were  comprifed  in  four 
large  vi)lumes;  the  firfl:  containing  the  lives  of  the  kings;  the 
fecond,  of  the  bifliops  ;  the  third,  of  the  apoftolical  men  ;  and 
the  fourth,  of  the  writers.  The  three  firft  are  preferred  in  the 
archives  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Verdun:  the  fourth  only  was 
publiflied,  and  that  after  his  deceafe,  at  Paris,  1619,  in  4to, 
under  the  title  of  **  J.  Pitfei  Angli,  &c.  Relationum  Hiftorica- 
rum  de  Rebus  Anglicis  tomus  primus;"  but  the  running  title, 
and  by  which  it  is  ofteneft  quoted,  is,  "  De  Illuifrihus  Anglia; 
Scriptoribu-s."  It  is  divided  into  four  parts;  tlie  firft  of  which 
is  a  kind  of  Prolegomena  *'  De  laudibus  Hiitorix*,  de  Antiqua« 
tate  Ecckfias  Britannic:^,  de  Academiis  tarn  antiquis  Britonum 
quam  recentioribus  Angloruni."  The  fecond  part  contains  the 
lives  and  charaders  of  three  hundred  Englifli  writers;  the  third 
is  '*  An  Appendix  of  fome  Writers,  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
divided  into  four  Centuries,"  together  with  "  An  Index  of  Eng- 
lifh  Books,  written  by  unknown  Authors."  The  lad  part  con- 
fifts  of  "  Fifteen  Alphabetical  Indexes,"  which  are  a  kind  of 
epitome  of  the  whole  work.  Pits  appears  to  have  a£l;ed  in  a 
very  diiingenuous  and  ungrateful  manner,  efpecially  in  the 
fecond  part  of  this  work  ;  the  greater  part  of  which  he  has  taken 
from  Bale's  book  **  De  Scriptoribus  inajoris  Britannia?,"  though 
he  frequently  lliews  a  1  abhorrence  both  of  Bale  and  his  work. 
He  pretends  alfo  to  follow,  and  familiarly  quotes,  Leland's 
*'  Colle6lanea  de  Scriptoribus  Anglias ;"  whereas  the  truth  is, 
as  Wood  [o]  and  others  have  obferved,  he  never  faw  them,  being 
but  twenty  years  of  age,  or  little  more,  when  he  left  the  nation  : 
neither  was  it  in  his  power  afterwards,  if  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land, becaufe  they  were  kept  in  fuch  private  hands,  that  few 
Protertant  antiquaries,  and  none  of  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
could  fee  or  perufe  them.  W^hat  therefore  he  pretends  to  have 
from  Lcland,  he  takes  at  fecond-hand  from  Bale.  His  work  is 
alfo  full  of  partiality :  for  he  entirely  leaves  out  WicklifFe  and 
his  followers,  together  with  the  Scots  and  Irifh  writers,  who 
arc  for  the  mofl:  part  commemorated  by  Bale  ;  and  in  their  room 
gives  an  accj^unt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  fuch  efpecially 
as  iiad  left  tl'.e  kingdom,  after  the  Reformation  in  queen  Eliza- 
bcths  reign,  and  llieltered  thcmfelvcs  at  Rome,  Douay,  Lou- 
vain,  &:c.  This,  however,  is  the  left  and  moll  valuable  part  of 
Pits's  work.  * 

[o]  Whartoni  Praefit  ad  Angl.  Sacr.  P.  i.  p.  15.  Nicholfon's  Hiftorical  Library,  p.  56^ 
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Pits  was  a  man  of  abilities  and  learning.  His  ftyle  is  clear, 
eafy,  and  elegant :,  but  he  wants  accuracy,  and  has  fallen  into 
many  miftakes  in  his  accounts  of  the  Britifh  writers.  His  work, 
however,  will  always  be  thought  of  ufe,  if  it  be  only  that  '*  Hif- 
toria  quoquo  modo  fcripta  dcleclat." 

PITT  iChristopher;,  an  Englifli  poet  [p],  was  born  in 
1699  at  Blandford,  the  fan  of  a  phyfician  much  citeemcd.  He 
was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  fcholar  into  Wincheller  College, 
where  he  was  dirtinguiflicd  by  cxercifes  of  uncommon  elegance  ; 
and,  at  his  removal  to  Nv-w  ColKfge  in  17 19,  prefentcd  to  the 
electors,  as  the  product  of  his  private  and  voluntary  ftudies,  a 
complete  verfion  of  Lucan's  poem,  which  he  did  not  then  know 
to  have  been  tranllated  by  Rowe.  This  is  an  inftance  of  early 
diligence  which  well  deferves  to  be  recorded.  The  fupprelfion 
of  fuch  a  work,  recommended  by  fuch  uncommon  circumltances, 
is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libraries  with 
fuperfluous  books  ;  but  incitements  to  early  excellence  are  never 
ftiperfluous,  and  from  this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  of 
many  imitations.  When  he  had  refided  at  his  college  three 
years,  he  w::s  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Pimpern  in  Dorfctlhire, 
1722,  by  his  rela'ion,  Mr.  Pitt  of  Stratfeildfea  in  Hamplhire; 
and,  refigning  his  fellowiliip,  continued  at  Oxford  two  years 
longer,  till  he  became  M.A.  1724.  He  probably  about  this 
time  tranHated  "  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  Triftram's  ele- 
gant edition  had  t!;en  made  popular.  In  this  trandation  he  dif- 
tinguilhed  himfcU,  both  by  the  general  elegance  of  his  ftyle,  and 
by  the  fkilful  adaptation  of  his  numbers  to  the  images  exprelTed  ; 
a  beauty  which  Vida  has  with  great  ardour  enforceri  and  exem- 
plified. He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very  plcafing  by 
its  fituaticn,  and  therefore  likely  to  excite  the  imagination  of  a 
poet;  where  he  palfed  ihe  reft  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his 
virtue,  and  beloved  for  the  foftnefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  eafinefs 
of  his  manners.  Before  ftrangers  he  had  fomething  of  the 
fcholar's  timidity  and  diffidence  ;  but,  when  he  became  familiar, 
he  was  in  a  very  high  degree  chearful  and  entertaining.  His 
general  benevolence  procured  general  refpefl: ;  and  he  paffed  a 
life  placid  and  honourable,  neither  too  great  for  the  kindnefs  of 
the  low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great.  At  what 
time  he  compofed  his  "  Mifcellany,"  publilhed  in  1727,  it  is  not 
eafy  nor  neccffary  to  know :  thofe  poems  which  have  dates  appear 
to  have  been  very  early  productions.  The  fuccefs  of  his  "  Vida" 
animated  him  to  a  higher  undertaking;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year 
he  publiflied  a  verfion  of  tiie  firft  book  of  the  ^"Eneid.  This 
being  commended  by  his  friends,  he  fomctime  afterwards  added 
three  or  four  more  ;  with  an  advertifement  in  which  he  repre- 

[p]  Taken  principally  from  Dr.  Johnfin. 
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fents  himfelf  as  tranflating  with  great  indifrefen<^e,  and  with  a 
progrefs  of  which  himfelf  was  hardly  confcious.  At  laft,  witlt- 
oiit  any  further  contention  with  his  modedy,  or  any  awe  of  the 
name  of  Dryden,  he  gave  a  complete  Englilh  "  /Ent'id,"  which 
v.'e  advife  our  readers  to  perufe  with  that  of  Drvden.  It  will  be 
pleafing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  heft  tranf- 
lations  that  perhaps  were  ever  produced  by  one  nation  of  the  fame 
author.  Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  naturally  ob- 
ferved  his  failures  and  avoided  thein  ;  and,  as  he  wTOte  after 
Pope's  Iliad,  he  had  an  example  of  an  exa6l,  equable,  and  fplen- 
did  verfification.  With  thefe  advantages,  feconded  by  great 
diligence,  he  might  fuccefsfully  labour  particular  paiTages,  and 
efcape  many  errors.  If  the  two  verfions  are  compared,  perhaps 
the  refult  will  be,  that  Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his 
general  vigour  and  fprightlinefs,  and  Pitt  often  flops  him  to  con- 
templa^te  the  excellence  of  a  fingle  couplet ;  that  Dryden's  faults 
are  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt's  beauties  are 
regle6ted  in  the  languor  of  a  cold  and  liftlefs  perufal ;  that  Pitt 
pleafes  the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people  ;  that  Pitt  is  quoted, 
and  Dryden  read.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which 
this  great  work  defervedly  conferred  ;  for  he  left  the  world  in 
1748,  and  lies  buried  under  a  ftone  at  Blandford,  with  an  in- 
fcription,  which  celebrates  his  candour,  and  primitive  fimplicity 
of  manners;  and  fays  that  he  lived  innocent,  and  died  beloved  j 
an  encomium  neither  flight  nor  common,  though  modeftly  ex- 
prelFed. 

PITT  (William),  earl  of  Chatham,  one  of  the  mofl  illuf- 
trious  ftatefmen  whom  this  country  has  produced,  was  the  fon 
of  Robert  Pitt,  efq.  of  Bocnnnock  in  Cornwall,  and  grandfon  of 
Thomas  Pitt,  governor  of  Madras,  who  was  purchafer  of  the  cele- 
brated diamond,  afterwards  called  tiie  regent  [qJ.  The  family 
was  originally  of  Dorfetfhire  [kJ,  where  it  had  been  long  and 
refpedlably  edabliflied.  W^illiam  Pitt  was  born  Nov.  15,  1708, 
and  educated  at  Eton  ;  whence  in  January,  1726,  he  went  as  a 
gentleman-commoner  to  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  It  has  been 
faid  that  he  was  not  devoid  of  poetical  talents,  of  which  a  few 
fpecimens  have  been  produced  ;  but  they  do  not  amount  to  much, 
and  of  his  Latin  verfes  on  the  death  of  George  the  Firft  [s],  it 
is  natural  to  fufpeiil:  that  the  whole  merit  was  not  his  own. 
When  he  quitted  the  iiniverfity,  Pitt  was  for  a  time  in  the  mili- 

[cij  It  VV3S  fo  called  bccaufe  purchafed  tugal  in  1746,  wcielied  1680  carats  and  |^ 

for   Louis  XV.   in   his   minority,  by   the  and    was    valued    at  224,000,000!.  fter- 

duke  of  Orkans,   then  regent  of  France,  ling. 

It  weighed  127  c.uats,  and  was  fold  to  the         [r]   Hutchins's  Dorfutfliire,  vol,  I.  p. 

regent  in  1717,  for  135,0001.  being  fup-  54. 

pofcd  to  be  the  laigell  that  had  then  been         [s]  They  were  printed  in  the  European 

brought  to  Europe.     A  brazil  diamond,  of  Magazine  for  September,  1791,  p.  167. 
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tjry  line  and  ferved  as  a  cornet,  but  his  talents  leading  him  more 
decifivcly  to  another  field  of  adion,  he  quitted  the  life  of  a 
foldicr  for  that  of  a  ftatefman,  and  became  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  in  February,  1735.  In 
this  lituation  his  abilities  were  foon  diftinguilhed,  and  lie  fpoke 
with  great  eloquence  againil:  the  Spanifli  convention  in  1738. 
It  was  on  the  occafion  of  the  bill  for  regiftring  feamen  in  I740, 
which  he  oppofed  as  arbitrary  and  unjuftifiable,  that  he  made 
his  celebrated  reply  to  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  who  had  attacked 
him  on  account  of  his  youth  (though  then  thirty-two),  adding  that 
the  difcovery  of  truth  is  little  promoted  by  pompous  didion  and 
theatrical  emotion.  Mr.  Pitt  retorted,  with  great  feverity,  "  I 
will  not  imdertake  to  determine  whether  youth  can  jullly  be 
imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproach,  but  I  will  affirm  that  the 
Wretch  who,  after  having  feen  the  confequences  of  repeated 
errors,  continues  ftill  to  blunder,  and  whofe  age  has  only  added 
obitinacy  to  Itupidity,  is  furely  the  obje6l  of  either  abhorrence 
or  contempt,  and  deferves  not  that  his  grey  head  fhould  fecure 
him  from  infults.  Much  more  is  he  to  be  abhorred,  who,  as 
he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes 
more  wicked  with  lefs  temptation  ;  who  proftitutes  himfelf  for 
money  which  he  cannot  enjoy '^  and  fpends  the  remains  of  his 
life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.'" 

Though  he  held  no  place  immediately  froin  the  crown,  Mr. 
Pitt  had  for  fome  time  enjoyed  that  of  groom  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  but  refigned  it  in  1 745  ;  and 
continuing  fteady  in  his  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the  minif- 
try,  experienced  about  the  fame  time  that  fortune,  which  more 
than  once  attended  him,  of  having  his  public  fervices  repaid  by 
private  zeal.  The  dowager  dutchefs  of  Marlborough  left  him 
by  will  io,ocol.  exprefsly  for  defending  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  endeavouring  to  prevent  its  ruin.  It  was  thought  foon 
after  an  obje6l  of  importance  to  obtain  his  co-operation  with 
governm.ent,  and  in  1746  he  was  made  joint  vice-treafurer  of 
Ireland;  and  in  the  fame  year  treafurer,  and  pay-mafrer-general 
of  the  army,  and  a  privy  coinifellor.  In  1755,  thinking  it 
necelfary  to  inake  a  ftrong  oppofition  to  the  continental  connec- 
gitions  then  formed  by  the  miniftry,  he  refigned  his  places,  and 
remained  for  fome  time  out  of  office.  But  in  Decem.ber,  1756,. 
he  was  called  to  a  higher  fituation,  being  appointed  fecretary  of 
ftate  for  the  fouthern  department.  In  this  high  office  he  was 
more  fuccefsful  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  public,  than 
that  of  the  king,  fome  of  whofe  wifhes  he  thought  himr-^lf  boimd 
to  oppofe.  In  confequence  of  this  he  was  foon  removed,  with 
Mr.  Legge,  and  fome  others  of  his  friends.  The  nation,  how- 
ever, was  not  difpofed  to  be  deprived  of  the  fervices  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  moft  exalted  idea  of  him  had  been  taken  up  throughout  the 
4-  kingdom. 
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l!!ingdom :  not  only  of  his  abilities,  which  were  evinced  by  hi^ 
confummate  eloquence,  but  of  his  exalted,  judicious,  ard  difin- 
terefted  patriotifin.     This  general  (opinion  of  him,  and  in  fome 
degree  of  his  colleagues,  was  fo  llrongiy  exprefTed,  not  merely  bjr 
perfonnl   honours  conferred   on   them,  but  by  addrelli/s   to  the 
throne  in  their  favour,  that  the  kiny  thout'ht  it  prudent  to  reltore 
them  to  their  em.ployments.     On  June  29,  1757,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
again  made  fecretary  of  ftate,   Mr,  Legge  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer,   with   other  arrangements  according  to  their  wilhes. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  now  confidered  as  prii'' e  minifter,  and  to  the  ex- 
traordinary ability  of  his  meafures,  and  th(  vigour  of  his  whole 
admjniftration,    is   attributed   the  great    change   which   quickly 
appeared  in  the  dale  of  public  atlair*.      It  was  completely  iTiewn 
bow  much  the  fpirit  of  one  man  may  animate  a  whole  nation. 
The  adlivity  of  the  miniiter  pervaded  every  department.     His 
plans,   which   were    ably   conceived,   were    executed   with   the 
utmoft  prom.ptitude  ;  and  the  depreffion  which  had  arifen  from 
torpor  and  ill  fuccefs,  was  followed  by  exertion,  triumph,  and 
confidence.     The  whole  fortune  of  the   war  was  changed  ;  in 
every   quarter  of  the  world  we  were  triumphant ;   the   boldeff 
attempts  were  made  by  fea  and  land,  and  almoft  every  attempt 
•was  fortunate.      In  America  the  French  loft;  Qiiebec,  in  Africa 
their  principal  fettlements  fell,  in  the  EallTndies  their  power 
■was  abridged,  and  in  Europe  their  armies  defeated  ;  while  their 
navy,  their  commerce,  and  their  finances  were  little  lefs  than 
ruined.     Amidil   this  career  of  fuccefs   king  George  II.  died, 
0£l.  25,  1760.     Ilis  prefent  majeily  afcended  the  throne  at  a 
time  when  the  policy  of  the  French  court  had  juii  fucceeded  in 
obtaining    the   co-operation   of   Spain.     The    family    compa<Sf 
bad  been  fecretly  concluded  ;  and  the  Englifh  miniiter,  indubi- 
tably informed  of  the  hoftile  intentions  of  Spain,  with  his  ufual 
vigour  of  mind,  had  determined  on  ftriking  the  firft  blow,  before 
the  intended  enemy  Ibould  be  lully  prepared  for  acfion.     He 
propofed  in  the  privy  council  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
a'^^ainft   Spain,    urging   with   great    energy,    that   this   was  the 
favourable  moment,  perhaps  never  to  be  regained,  for  humbling 
the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon.     In  this  meafure  he  was  not  fup- 
portcd,  and  the  nation  attributed  the  oppofition  he  encountered, 
to  the  growing  influence  of  the  earl  of  Bute.     Mr.  Pitt,  of  much 
too  high  a  fpirit  to  remain   as  the  nominal  head  of  a  cabinet, 
which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  diredt,  refigncd  his  plac'es  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1761  ;  when  as  fome  reward  for  his  eminent 
ferviccs,  his  wife  was  created  baronefs  of  Chatham  in  her  own 
ri^ht,  and  a  penfum  of  three  thoufand  pounds  was  fettled  on  the 
lives  of  himfelf,  his  lady,  and  Ifis  eldeit  fon. 

No  fallen  miniftcr  ever  carried  with  him  more  completely  the 
confidence  and  regret  of  the  nation,  over  vvhofe  councils  he  had 
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J)refiiled  :  but  the  king  was  alfo  popular  at  this  time,  and,  the 
ivar  being  continued  by  his  new  minifters  with  vigour  and 
fijcccfs,  no  difcontent  appeared  till  after  the  concluGon  of  peace, 
Oiir  triumphs  in  the  Well  Indies  over  both  France  and  Spain, 
had  particularly  elated  the  fpirits  of  the  people,  and  it  was  con- 
ceived that  we  ought  either  to  didate  a  peace  as  conquerors,  or 
continue  the  war  till  our  adveifaries  fhould  be  more  efFedtually 
humbled.  With  thefe  ideas,  when  the  preliminaries  for  peace 
were  difculfed  in  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  had  been  for 
feme  lime  confined  by  a  fevere  fit  of  the  gout,  went  down  to  the 
houfe  of  comiDons,  and  fpoke  for  nearly  three  hours  in  the 
.  debate.  He  gave  his  opinion  diftinflly  upon  almoft  every  article 
in  the  treaty,  and  upon  the  whole,  maintained  that  it  was  inade- 
quate to  the  conquells,  and  juft  expedtations  of  the  kingdom. 
Peace  was  however  concluded  on  the  loth  of  February,  1763^ 
and  Mr.  Pitt  continued  unemployed.  He  had  the  magnanimity 
not  to  enter  into  that  petulant  and  undifcriminating  plan  of  oppofi- 
tion,  which  hasfo  frequently  difgraccd  the  ill-judging  candidates 
for  power;  but  maintained  his  popularity  in  dignified  retiretnent, 
and  came  forward  only  when  great  occafions  appeared  todemand  his 
interference.  One  of  thefe  was  the  important  queftibn  of  general 
warrants  in  1764,  the  illegality  of  which  he  maintained  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  genius  and  eloquence.  A  fearch  or  feizure  of 
papers,  without  a  fpecific  charge  alledged,  would  be,  as  he  juftly 
contended,  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  liberty.  The  molt 
innocent  man  could  not  be  fecure.  *'  But  by  the  Britifh  con- 
Hitution,"  he  continued,  *'  every  man's  houfe  is  his  caftle.  Not 
that  it  is  furrounded  with  walls  and  battlements.  It  may  be  3 
ftraw-built  (bed.  Every  wind  of  heaven  may  whifiile  round  \u 
All  the  elements  of  nature  may  enter  in.  But  the  king  cannot ; 
the  king  dare  not." 

When  the  difcontents  in  America  began  to  appear,  on  the 
occafion  of  the  fiamp  ad,  Mr.  Pitt  again  found  a  iubjcd  for  his 
exertions.  The  repeal  of  that  adi  being  propofed  in  March, 
1766,  by  the  new  miniftry  of  the  Rockingham  party,  Mr.  Pitr, 
though  not  connedled  with  them,  very  forcibly  fupported  the 
meafure,  which  was  carried  ;  whether  wifely,  or  fortunately,  ij 
(till  a  matter  of  difpute.  About  this  time  died  fir  W"iliiain 
Pynfcnt,  of  Burtort  Pynfent  in  Somerfetlhire,  a  man  of  confj- 
derable  property,  whoj  through  mere  admiration  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
his  public  character,  difinherited  his  own  relations,  and  made  him 
heir  to  the  bulk  of  his  eftate.  It  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  very  uncommon  eftimation  in  which  this  llatefman 
was  held,  that  a  circumftance  of  this  nature  fhould  have  hap- 
pened to  him  at  two  different  periods  of  his  life. 

The   Rockingham   miniftry   proved   unable    to   maintain  its 
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1766,  was  made  lord  privy  feal.  At  t!ie  fame  time  he  was 
created  a  peer,  b)-  the  titles  of  vifcnunt  Pitt,  of  Burton  Pynfent, 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  earl  of  Chatham,  in  the  county 
of  Kent.  Whatever  might  be  his  mo'ives  for  accepting  this 
elevation,  he  ceitainly  funk  by  it  in  popularity,  at  leait  as  much 
as  he  rofe  in  nominal  dignity.  The  great  commoner,  as  he  was 
fometimes  Ityled,  had  formed  a  rank  to  himfelf,  on  the  fole  bads 
of  his  talents  and  exertions,  for  which  the  titular  honours,  which 
he  was  now  to  participate  with  many  others,  could  not  in  the 
public  opinion  compenfate.  Still  it  muft  be  owned  that  the 
high  and  hereditary  di(Vm6lion  of  the  peerage,  is  a  jufl:  and 
honourable  obje£l  of  ambition  to  a  Britiih  com.moner ;  which, 
if  he  attains  it,  as  Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  have  done,  without  any 
improper  conceflion  or  ftipulation,  may  be  confidered  as  the  fair 
reward  of  pad  fervices,  and  the  moft  permanent  monument  of 
public  gratitude.  Lord  Chatham,  whatever  ir.ight  be  the  caufe, 
did  not  long  continue  in  office  ;  he  refigned  the  place  of  lord 
privy  feal  on  the  2d  of  November,  1768,  and  it  was  the  laft 
public  employm-ent  wliich  he  ever  accepted.  He  does  not  indeed 
appear  to  have  been  defirons  of  returning  to  office.  He  was  now 
fixty,  and  the  gout,  by  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted,  had 
become  too  frequent  and  violent  in  its  attacks,  to  allow  of  clofe 
or  regular  application  to  bufinefs.  In  the  intervals  of  his  diforder 
he  continued  occafionally  to  exert  himfelf,  on  queftions  of  great 
jnagnitude,  and  was  particularly  flrenuous  in  1775,  and  the 
fnfuing  years,  againd  the  meafures  purfued  by  the  minifters  in 
the  conteft  with  America.  Neverthdcfs,  in  all  things  he  main- 
tained his  native  fpirit.  When  France  began  to  interfere  in  the 
conteft,  he  fired  with  indignation  at  the  infult ;  and  when,  in 
1778,  it  was  thought  neceflfary,  after  the  repeated  misfortimes 
of  the  war,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America,  he 
fiimmoned  up  all  the  ftrength  that  remained  within  him,  to  pour 
out  his  difapprobaticn  of  a  meafure  fo  inglorious.  He  did  ft> 
in  a  fpecch  of  confidcrable  energy,  and  being  anfwered  in  the 
courfe  of  the  d.b;.tc  by  the  duke  of  Richmf)nd,  feemed  agitated 
with  a  dcfire  to  reply  :  but  when  he  attempted  to  rife,  the  effort 
proved  too  violeni  for  his  debilitated  conftitution,  and  he  funk, 
in  a  kind  of  fir,  into  the  arms  of  thofe  who  were  near  him.  This 
extraordinary  fccne  of  a  gi eat  flatefm.an,  almoft  dying  in  the  la({ 
('xertion  of  iiis  talents,  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  pencil,  and 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  his  ctiuntrymen.  He  did  not 
Tong  furvjve  this  effort.  This  debate  happened  on  the  8th  of 
April,  177S,  and  he  died  on  the  iith  of  May  enfuing. 
'  Ail  parties  appeared  now  to  contend  to  do  honour  to  his  me- 
mory :  a  public  funeral,  and  a  monument  in  Weltminller  abbey >' 
at  t'le  nationalex  pence,  were  immediately  voted  by  parliament, 
■Jti  d  his  majeity  was  addrcffed  to  fettle  upon  his  family  '*  fuch  a 
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lalling  provifion  as  he  in  his  wifdom  and  liberality  (hould  think 
fit,  as  a  mark  of  the  fenfe  the  nation  entertains  of  the  fervices 
done  to  this  kingdom  by  that  able  ftatefman."  A  peniion  of 
4000 1.  a  year  was  accordingly  appointed  by  his  majeftv,  out 
of  the  civil  lift  revenue,  and  confirmed  in  perpetuity  by  par- 
liament, 10  the  heirs  of  the  carl  of  Chatham,  to  whom  the  title 
fhotild  dcfcend.  The  monument  raifed  to  his  memory  is  highly 
worthy  of  the  occafion,  being  perhaps  the  nobleft  effort  of  Eritifh 
fculpture.  His  figure  appears  upon  it,  at  full  length,  in  his  par- 
liamentary robes,  and  in  the  attitude  of  fpeaking;  the  accompa- 
niments are  grand  and  appropriate,  and  the  infcription  has  a 
fimple  dignity,  much  more  impreflive  than  any  pom.p  of  words, 
announcing  merely  that  the  king  and  parliament  have  paid  this 
tribute  to  his  merits. 

The  principal  outlines  of  lord  Chatham's  character,  fagacity, 
promptitude,  and  energy,  will  be  perceived  in  the  foregoing 
narrative.  The  peculiar  powers  of  his  eloquence  have  been  cha- 
racterized fince  his  death  in  language  \vhich  will  convey  a  forci- 
ble idea  of  it  to  every  reader.  **  They  who  have  been  witnelTes 
to  the  wonders  of  his  eloquence,  who  have  liftened  to  tb.e  m.ufic 
of  his  voice,  or  tremibleci  at  its  majefty  ;  who  have  feen  the  per- 
fuafivc  gracetulnefs  of  his  aiSlion,  or  have  felt  its  force  ;  thev 
who  have  caught  the  f.ame  of  eloquence  from  his  eye,  who  have 
rejoiced  in  the  glories  of  his  countenance,  or  fhrunk  from  his 
frowns,  will  remember  the  refiftlefs  power  with  which  he  im- 
preffed  convi6linn.  But  to  thofe  who  have  never  feen  or  heard 
this  accomplifhed  orator,  the  utmoft  effort  of  imagination  will 
he  neceffary,  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  that  combination  of  excel- 
lence, which  gave  perfe6tion  to  his  eloquence.  His  elevated 
afpefl,  commanding  the  awe  and  mute  attention  of  all  who 
beheld  him,  while  a  certain  grace  in  his  manner,  arifing  from  a 
confcioufnefs  of  the  dignity  of  his  fituation,  of  the  folemn  fcene 
in  which  he  a6led,  as  well  as  of  his  own  exalted  character, 
feemed  to  acknowledge  and  rcpav  the  refpecl  which  he  received. 
— This  extraordinary  perfonai  dignity,  fupported  on  the  bafis  of 
his  well-earned  fame,  at  once  acquired  to  his  opinions  an  aifent, 
which  is  flouly  given  to  the  arguments  of  other  men.  His 
affertions  rofe  into  proof,  his  forei'ight  became  prophecy. — No 
clue  was  necelfary  to  the  labyrinth  illuminated  by  -his  genius. 
Truth  came  forth  at  his  bidding,  and  realized  the  wifh  of  the 
philofopher:  ihe  was  feen  and  beloved." — We  ha%'e  omitted 
fome  parts  of  this  fpirited  charafter  becaufe  not  written  with 
t  qua!  judgement :  but  the  refult  of  the  whole  is,  that  while  he 
fought  with  indefatigable  diligence  the  beft  and  purcft  fources  of 
political  information,  he  had  a  mind  which  threw  new  lights 
upon  every  topic,  and  directed  him  with  more  certainty  than  any 
adventitious  aid.     Another  account  of  his  extraordinary  powers, 
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more  concife,  but  drav.n  with  wonderful  fpirit,  is  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  **  He  was  born  an  orator,  and  from 
nature  polTelfed  every  outward  requifite  to  befpeak  refped,  and 
even  awe,  A  manly  figure,  with  the  eagle  eye  of  the  famous 
Conde,  fixed  your  attention,  and  almoft  commanded  reverence 
the  moment  he  appeared  ;  and  the  keen  lightnings  of  his  eye 
fpoke  the  high  fpirit  of  his  foul,  before  his  lips  had  pronounced 
a  fyllable.  There  was  a  kind  of  fafcinaiion  in  his  look  when  he 
eyed  any  one  alkance.  Nothing  couid  whhiland  the  force  of 
that  contagion.  The  fluent  Murray  has  faiiltered,  and  even 
Fox  (afterwards  lord  Holland)  fhrunk  back  appalled,  from  an 
adverfary,  "  fraught  with  fire  unquenchable,"  if  I  may  borrov/ 
the  exprelTion  of  our  great  Milton.  He  had  not  the  correftnefs 
of  language  fo  ftriking  in  the  great  Roman  orator  (we  may  add, 
and  in  his  fon),  but  he  had  the  verba  ardeniiay  the  bold  glowing 
words. "-^Lord  Cheilerficld  has  given  a  more  general  pidlure  of 
his  character,  in  the  following  words.  "  Mr.  Pitt  owed  his 
rife  to  the  moil  conflderable  poft  and  power  in  this  kingdom, 
fingly  to  his  own  abilities.  In  him  they  fupplied  the  want  oif 
birth  and  fortune,  v.'hich  latter,  in  others  too  often  fupply  the 
want  of  the  former.  He  was  a  younger  brother,  of  a  very  new 
family  [tJ,  and  his  fortune  was  only  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  The  army  was  his  original  deftination,  and  a 
cornetcy  of  horfe  his  firft  and  only  commiffion  in  it.  Thus 
unaffifted  by  favour  or  fortune,  he  had  no  powerful  prote£lor  to 
introduce  him  into  bufmefs,  and  (if  I  may  ufe  that  exprelTion) 
to  do  the  honours  of  his  parts,  but  their  own  Itrength  was  fully 
fufficient.  '  His  conllitution  refufed  him  the  ufual  pleafures,  and 
his  genius  forbid  him  tlic  idle  diflipatlons  of  youth  ;  for  fo  early 
as  at  the  age  of  fixteen  he  was  the  martyr  of  an  hereditary  gout. 
He  therefore  employed  the  leifure,  which  that  tedious  and  pain- 
ful diftemper  either  procured  or  allowed  him,  in  acquiring  a 
great  fund  of  premature  and  ufeful  knowledge.  Thus  by  the 
unaccountable  relation  of  caufes  and  effedts,  what  feemed  the 
greateft  misfortune  of  his  life,,  v.as  perhaps  the  principal  caufe  of 
its  fplendour.  His  private  life  was  ftained  by  no  vice,  nor  ful- 
lied  by  auy  meannefs.  All  his  fentiments  were  liberal  and 
elevated.  His  ruling  pallion  was  an  unbounded  ambition, 
which,  when  fiipported  by  great  abilities,  and  crowned  with 
great  fuccefs,  makes  what  the  world  calls  a  great  man.  Hevvas 
haughty,  imperious,  impatient  of  contradidlion,  and  overbearing; 
qualities  which  too  often  accompany,  but  always  clog  great  ones. 
He  had  manners  and  addrefs,  but  one  might  difcover  through 
them  too  great  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fuperior  talents.  He 
was- a  moil  agreeable  and  lively  companion  in  Ibcial  Hie,  and  had 
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fijch  a  verfatility  of  wit,  that  he  would  adapt  it  to  all  forts  of 
convcrfation.  He  had  alio  a  moft  happy  turn  to  poetry,  but  he 
feldom  indulged,  and  feldom  avowed  it.  He  cainc  young  into 
parliament,  and  tipon  tliat  theatre  he  foon  equalled  the  oldcft 
and  the  ablc(t  actors.  His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind,  and  he 
excelled  in  the  argumentative,  as  well  as  in  the  declamatory  way. 
But  his  inveclives  \vere  terrible,  and  uttered  with  fiich  energy  of 
<li(5lion,  and  fuch  dignity  of  aclion  and  cotuitenancc,  that  he 
intimidated  thofc  who  were  the  moft  willing  and  bcft  able  t,o 
encounter  him.  Iheir  arms  fell  out  of  their  hands,  and  they 
flirunk  under  the  afccndant  which  his  genius  gained  over , 
theirs  [u]."  As  a  proof  of  this  wonderful  power,  it  is  related 
that  fir  Robert  Walpole  fcarcely  heard  the  found  of  his  voice  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  when  he  was  alarmed  and  thunderftruck. 
He  told  his  friends,  that  he  would  be  glad  at  any  rate,  "  to 
muzzle  that  terrible  cornet  of  horfe."  That  minifter  would 
have  promoted  his  rife  in  the  army,  if  he  would  iiave  given  up 
his  feat  in  the  houfe. 

PITTACUS,  one  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  of  whom 
fome  fayings  are  preferved,  but  not  many  particulars  of  his  life. 
He  was  born  at  Mitylene  in  the  iliand  of  Lefbos,  about  649 
years  before  the  Chriftian  asra.  By  his  valour  and  abilities  he 
obtained  the  fovereignty  of  his  native  city,  which  he  employed 
only  to  lead  the  people  to  happinefs,  by  giving  them  the  beft 
laws  he  could  devife.  Having  fulfilled  this  tafk,  and  put  his 
laws  into  verfe,  according  to  the  fafliion  of  the  times,  that  they 
might  be  more  eafily  remembered,  he  refigned  his  authority,  and 
returned  to  a  private  life.  His  fellow- citizens  would  have 
rewarded  his  benefits  by  a  large  donation  of  land,  but  he  poli- 
tively  refufed  to  accept  more  than  a  circular  portion,  taking  the 
caft  of  his  javelin  from  the  centre  every  way,  as  the  meafure  of 
its  circumference.  **  It  is  better,"  he  f-:id,  **  to  convince  my 
country  that  I  am  fincerely  difinterefted,  than  to  poiFefs  great 
riches."  The  particular  maxim  recorded  as  peculiar  to  him  is, 
fji-rXsv  ayxv,  ne  quid  nimis;  but  he  left  alfo  fcveral  other  fay- 
ings, which  were  preferved  as  proofs  of  his  wifdom:  among  the 
refl,  "  Hff  v-'lio  knows  not  how  to  be  filent,  knows  not  how 
to  fpeak,"     iie  died  about  the  year  579,  at  the  age  of  70. 

PIZARRO  (Francis),  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  celebrated 
rather  for  his  abilities  than  for  his  virtues,  his  glory  being  tar- 
nilhed  by  the  cruelties  which  he  pradlifed  towards  thofe  whom 
he  had  conquered.  He  was  the  illegitimate  fon  of  a  gentleman, 
by  a  very  low  woman  [x],  and  apparently  deltined  by  his  unge- 
nerous parent  not  to  rife  above  the  condition  of  his  mother, 


See  his  Life  in  two  vols.  410.  vol.  il.  p.  lEa. 
Kobertfoa's  America,  vol.  k.  p.  149. 
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being  put  to  l?ie  mean  employment  of  keeping  hogs.  The 
genius  of  young  Pizarro  dildained  this  low  occupation.  He  en- 
lifted  as  a  foldier,  fervcd  fome  time  in  Italy,  and  then  embarked 
for  America,  which  ofFercd  at  that  period  a  ftrong  allurement  to 
every  adlive  adventurer.  DKiinguilhed  by  his  utter  dildain  of 
every  hardlliip  and  danger,  he  was  foon  regarded,  though  fo 
illiterate  that  he  was  unable  to  rend,  as  a  man  formed  for  com- 
mand ;  and  being  fettled  in  Panama,  where  the  Spanifh  emi- 
grants had  found  their  fanguine  expedlations  wholly  difappointed, 
he  united  in  1524,  with  Diego  de  Almagio,  another  military 
adventurer,  and  Hernando  Lucque,  a  prieft,  to  profecute  difco- 
veries  to  the  eaftward  of  that  fettlement.  This  attempt  had  fre- 
quently been  made,  but  had  failed  through  the  inability  of  the 
perfons  concerned  in  it ;  it  had  now  fallen  into  fuch  hands  .as 
"were  calculated  to  make  it  ^uccefi^ful,  and  their  confederacy  was 
iancStioned  by  the  governor  of  Panama.  The  enterpiife  was 
begun  in  a  very  humble  manner.  Pizarro  fet  fail  with  a  Tingle 
velfel,  and,  from  univerfal  ignorance  of  the  climate,  at  the  very 
"worft  feafon  of, the  year,  in  November;  when  the  periodical 
winds  were  precifely  againft  his  courfe.  He  had  no  fuccefs,  nor 
■was  his  colleague  Almagro,  who  followed,  more  fortunate.  After 
undergoing  extreme  hard(hips,  and  obtaining  only  a  gliinpfe  of 
a  better  country,  the  utmoft  they  could  do  was  to  eftablilh 
themfelves  in  an  ifland  near  the  coaft.  Nothing  could  deter 
Pizarro  from  his  enterprife;  the  refufal  of  further  fandion 
irom  the  governor,  the  defertion  of  all  his  afibciates,  except 
liiirteen,  all  was  in  vain.  He  remained  with  his  fm?ll  band, 
till,  in  fpite  of  all  obftacles,  they  obtained  another  velfel,  with 
fome  reinforcements.  They  fet  fail  again  in  1526,  and  on  the 
twentieth  day  after  their  departure,  difcovcred  the  fertile  coaft  of 
Peru.  They  were  yet  too  weak  to  attempt  the  invafion  of  an 
empire  fo  populous,  and  Pizarro  contented  himfelf  with  carry- 
ing back,  by  means  of  an  amicable  intcrcourfe,  fuch  fpecimens 
of  the  wealth  and  civilization  of  the  country  as  might  invite 
others  to  accede  to  the  enterpiife.  Unable  to  bring  the  governor 
of  Panama  to  adopt  his  viewr,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  ex- 
plaining to  that  court  the  magnitude  of  the  obje£l,  obtained 
every  grant  of  authority  he  could  wi(h,  but  no  other  afliitance  ; 
and,  being  left  to  his  own  rcfources,  could  have  effeded  nothing 
had  he  not  been  aflifted  with  money  by  Cortez,  jufi:  then  returned 
from  Mexico.  It  was  February,  1531,  before  he  and  his  aflTo- 
ciates  were  again  able  to  fail  from  Panama,  on  their  great  under- 
taking; and  then  their  whole  armament  confiRed  only  of  three 
fmall  vefTels  and  180  foldiers,  thirty-fix  of  whoin  were  horfcr 
men.  When  they  landed  in  Peru,  as  they  had  the  imprudence 
to  attack  the  natives,  inftead  of  conciliating  them,  they  were 
at  firit  expofed  to  famine,  and  feveral  other  calamities.    Pizarro, 
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Jiowcver,  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter  Peru  when  the  forces 
of  tl)c,enipi.rc  were,  divided  hy  an  obllinate  civil  war  between 
Ilualcarihe  It-g.itimate.monarch,  and  Atahualpa,  (commonly  called 
Atabalipa)  his  halt  broihcr.  By  degrees  underftanding  the  ftate 
of  the  country,  Pizarro  engajTcd  to  be  the  ally  of  Atahualpa,  ar^d 
under  that  prt-tcnce  was  permitted  to  penetrate  iinmQlcfkd  to 
Caxamalca,  twelve  days  journey  wiihin  the  country.  He  was 
received  pacifically  and  with  iiate,  as  the  ambairador  of  a  great 
monarch  ;  but,  pcrHdioufly  taking  advantage  of  the  unfuipeding 
good  faith  of  Aiahualpa,  he  made  a  fuddcn  attack,  and  took  him 
p.rifoner.  The  exai'tion  of  an  immcnfe  ranfom,  the  diviiion  of 
which  ferved  to  invite  new  insaders;  the  difgraceful  breach  (  f 
faith  by  wiiich  the  king  was  kept  a  prifoner  after  his  ranfom  was 
,paid ;  and  the  dettftable  iiiUrdcr  of  him,  a  (hort  time  after,  under 
the  infamous  mockery  of  a  trial ;  with  the  infults  fuperadded  by 
bigotry,  to  make  him  die  a  Chrillian,  without  being  able  to  com- 
prehend that  huth  ;  all  contribute  to  accumulate  difgrace  upon 
the  head  of  the  trcaciieroi)^  and  unfeeling  conqueror,  and  form 
fuch  odious  additions  to  the  reproachful  fcenes  adted  by  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  as  nothing  can  palliate  or  obliterate. 
Pizarro,  favoured  by  the  diftrafted  Itate  of  Peru,  which  now 
increafed,  though  Huafcar  had  been  put  to  death  by  order  of 
iiis  brother,  and  reinforced  by  more  foldiers  from  Spain,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  conquefls,  and  on  Jan.  18.,  1535,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Lima,  called  by  him  and  his  countrymen  Ciiidad  de  los 
Keyes.  In  1537  he  found  a  new  eijemy  in  his  original  afTociate 
A.lmagro,  who  claiming  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  Peru,  as 
belonging  to  his  jurifdi6lion.,  got  pofTclIion  of  it.  This,  and 
other  advantages  gained  by  him,  at  once  diftrelfed  and  roufed 
Pizarro.  They  came  to  an  engagement  in  1538,  in  which 
Almagro  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner ;  and,  after  an  interval 
of  confinement,  was  tried  and  executed.  This  was  the  lafl.  of  the 
fuccetfcs  of  Pizarro;  the  fon  and  friends  of  Almagro  confpired 
■againilhim,  and  on  Jime  26,  1541,  he  was  alfallinatcd  by  them 
in  his  palace,  making  a  moll  refolute  defence,  wel-1  worthy  of  his 
•long-tried  courage.  He  was  at  this  time  advanced  in  years, 
though  his  exad\  age  is  not  known.  The  glory  he  juflly 
acquired  by  military  talents,  courage  and  fagacity,  would  have 
placed  him  in  thp  rank  of  heroes.,  had  not  his  character  been 
difgraccd  by  the  ind.elible  (tains  of  perfidy  and  cruelty. 

PLACCIUS  (Vincent),  an  eminent  philologer  of  Ham- 
burgh, where  he  was  born  in  1642,  completed  his  ftudies  at 
Helmltadt  and  Leipfic,  and  improved  his  talents  by  travelling 
in  France  and  Italy.  When  he  returned,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
■the  bar,  and  afterwards  became  profefTor  of  morals  and  eloquence, 
in  which  fituation  he  continued  twenty-four  years.  He  W&i 
^doved  by  his  pupils,  and  when  he  died,  in  1699,  regretted  by 
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his  ceuntPrTncn  in  general,  who  had  confidered  him  a*  a^j 
ovacle.  His  works  are,  i.  *'  A  Didionary  of  anonymous  and 
Jpfeudonymous  Authors,''  pybliOied  in  1708,  in  two  vols,  folio, 
by  the  care  of  Fabricius  ;  a  curious  work,  but  aboimding  with 
faults.  2.  *'  De  jurifconfulto  perito  Liber,"  8vo,  1693. 
2-  "  Carmina  juvenilia,"  i2mo,  Amfh  1667.  4.  "  De  arte 
excerpendi,"  Hamburgh,  1689,  8vo,  with  feveral  others,  all 
teftitying,  and  abundantly  proving,  his  talents  and  erudition. 

PLACENTINUS  (Peter),  a  German  author,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Publius  Porcius  Porcellus,  wrote  the  Latin  poem 
entitled  *'  Pugna  porcorum,"  confiding  of  360  vcj-fes,  in  which 
every  word  begins  with  a  P.  It  was,publi(hed  feparately  at 
Antwerp,  in  1530,  and  is  in  the  Nugae  venales,  &c.  He  was 
not  the  hril  writer  who  had  amufed  himfelf  by  this  idle  fpecie^ 
pf  diligence. 

PLACETTE  (Jean  de  la),  a  Proteftant  minifler  of  great 
eminence,  was  born  at  Pontac  in  Berne,  1639  ;  and  his  father, 
who  was  a  minifter,  trained  him  with  the  greatelt  attention  and 
i:are.  From  1660,  he  exercifed  the  minirtry  in  France  ;  but, 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edidl  of  Nantz  in  1685,  he  retired 
to  Denmark,  where  he  continued  till  the  death  of  the  queen  in 
171 1 :  for  that  princefs,  apprifed  of  his  great  merit,  kept  him  near 
her.  From  Denmark  he  pafled  to  Holland,  and  fixed  himfelf 
firft  at  the  Hague  ;  then  removed  to  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in 
1718,  age  79.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  upon  piety 
and  morality,  which  are  reckoned  excellent  in  their  kind  ^  and 
•pf  fome  of  the  polemic  kind,  againft  the  church  of  Rome. 

PLANTIN  (Christopherj,  a  celebrated  printer,  was  born 
hear  Tours  in  1533,  ^"^  bT^^d  to  an  art  which  he  carried  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  perfedlion.  He  v;cnt  and  fettled  at  Antwerp, 
and  there  erefted  a  printing-office  ^  which  was  confidered  not 
only  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town,  but  as  one  of  the  moll 
e)^traordinary  edifices  in  Europe.  A  great  number  of  ancient 
authors  were  printed  here  :  and  thcfe  editions  were  valued  not 
only  for  the  beauty  of  the  characters,  but  alfo  for  the  correCl- 
jiefs  of  the  text ;  with  regard  to  which  Plantin  was  fo  very 
iiice,  that  he  procured  the  moft  learned  men  to  be  corredlors  of 
his  prefs.  He  acquired  immenfe  riches  by  his  profellion,  which 
however  he  did  not  hoard  up,  but  fpent  in  a  liberal  manner. 
He  died  in  1598,  aged  65-  and  left  a  moft  fumptuous  and 
valuable  library  to  his  grandfon  Balthafar.  See  Baillet's 
Jugemens  des  S9avans. 

PLANUDES  (Maximus),  a  Greek  monk  of  Conftantinople, 
rpvho  lived  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  is  the  author  of  a  *=  Life  of  JKfop,'  full  of 
anachronifm?;,  abiuruitics,  and  falfehoods;  and  of  149  *'  Fables ;" 
which,  thoijcjh  he  puUlillied  them  for  /Bfop's,  have  been  fiiP- 
i  ,  peded 
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peifteJ  to  be  his  own.  There  is  alfo  a  cnllcftion  of  Greek 
epigrams,  under  the  title  of  "  Anthologia,"  made  by  this  monk: 
and  it  is  but  juil  to  allow  him  the  merit,  of  having  preferved 
many  valuable  compofitions  which  otherwife  would  have  been 
loll.  No  particulars  are  known  of  Planudes,  except  that  he 
fuffered  fome  perfecution,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  Latin 
church. 

PLATINA    fBARTOLOMEO   Sacchl),    fo  called,    a  learned 
Italian,  and  author  of  a  "  Hiilory  of  the  Popes,"  was  born  in 
1421  at  Piadena,  in  Latin  Platina,  a  village  between  Crernona 
and  Mantua;  whence  he  took  the  name  by  which  he  is  gene- 
rally known.     He  firit  embraced  a  military  life,  which  he  fol- 
Io^^•ed  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  but  afterwards  devoted  himfelf 
to  literature,  and  made  a  conllderable  progrefs  in  it.     He  went 
to  Rome  under  Calixtus  111.  who  was  made  pope  in  1455; 
where   getting  himfelf  introduced   to   cardinal   BefTarion,   he 
oVained  fome  fmall  benefices  of  pope  Pius  H.  who  fucceeded 
Caiixtus   in  1458,    and  afterwards   was  appointed  apoftolical 
gbbreviator.     Paul  \l.  fucceeded  Pius  in  1464,  and  then  Pla- 
tina's  affairs  took  a  very  unfavourable  turn.     In  the  finf  place, 
Paul  was  much  indifpofed  towards  him,  on  account  of  his  con- 
nections with  his  predecefibr  Pius  :  but  this  might  poflibly  have 
been  borne,  if  Paul,  in  the  next  place,  had  not  removed  all  the 
abbreviators  from  their  employments,  by  aboHfhing  their  places, 
notwithftanding  they  had  purchafed  them  with  great  fums  of 
tnoney.     Upon  this,  Platina  complained  to  the  pope,  and  moft 
humbly  befought  him  to  order  their  caufe  to  be  judged  by  the 
auditors  of  the  Rota.     The  pope  was  offended  at  the  liberty, 
and  gave  him  a  vtry  haughty  repulfe:  ''  Is  it  thuj,"  faid  he,  look- 
ing at  him  Ifernly,  "  is  it  thus,  that  you  fummon  us  before 
your  judges,  as  if  you  knew  not  that  all  laws  were  centered  in 
our  brealt  r     Such  is  our  decree  :  they  fhall  all  go  hence,  whi- 
thcrfoever  they  pleafe  :   I  am  pope,  and  have   a  right  to  ratify 
or  cancel  the  a<^ts  of  others  at  pleafure."    Thefe  unhappy  men, 
thus  diverted  of  their  employments,  ufed  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours, for  fome  days,  to  obtain  audience  of  the  pope,  but  were 
repulfed  with  contempt.     Upon  this,  Platina  wrote  to  him  in 
the   following  terms :  "  If  you  had  a  right  to  difpoifcfs  us, 
without  permitting  our  caufe  to  be  heard,  of  the  employments 
we  had  lawfully  purchafed  ;  we,  on  the  other  fide,  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  complain  of  the  injulHce  we  fuffer,  and  the 
ignominy  with  which  we  are  branded.     As  you  have  repulfed 
ns  fo  contumelioufly,  we  will  go  to  all  the  courts  of  princes, 
and  intreat  them  to  call  a  council ;  v/hofe  principal  bufmefs 
fhall  be,  to  oblige  you  to  fhew  caufe,  why  you  have  diverted 
us  of  our  lawftil  pofl'eflions."     Nothing  can  better  illurtrate  the 
ttmp^r  ard  charafUr  of  Platina,  than  this  letter ;  which,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  heing  confidered  as  an  ^Ci  of  rrbcUion,  caufed  him  to  b/i 
imprifoncd,  and  to  endure  great  hardlhips.  At  the  end  of  lour 
months  he  had  his  liberty,  with  ordevs  not  to  leaAc  Rome,  and 
continued  in  quiet  for  feme  time  ;  but  afterwards,  being  fuf- 
pecled  of  a  plot,  was  again  imprifoned,  and,  with  many  others, 
put  to  the  rack.  The  plot  being'  found  imaginary,  the  charge 
v/as  turned  to  herefy,  which  alfo  came  to  nothing  ;  and  Platina 
was  fet  at  liberty  fume  time  after.  The  pope  then  flattered  him 
with  a  profpedl  of  preferment,  and  tlius  kept  him  in  Rome  ; 
but,  dying  of  an  apoplexy,  left  him  to  ihift  for  himfelf  as  he 
could.  This  whole  contiicl  is  related  by  Platina  himfelt,  in 
his  **  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II. 

Sixtus  IV.  fucceeded  Paul  in  1467,  and  appointed  Platina 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  which  was  ellablifhed  by  this 
Pope.  Platina  here  found  himfelf  in  his  own  element,  and 
lived  very  happily  in  that  ftation,  till  148 1,  w^hen  he  was 
fnatclied  away  by  the  plague.  He  bequeathed  to  Pomponius 
Lzetus  the  houfe  which  he  built  on  the  Mons  Quirinalis,  with 
the  laurel  grove,  out  of  which  the  poetical  crowns  were  taken. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  the  mofl:  confiderable  of 
which  is,  "  De  Vitis  ac  Geftis  Summorum  Pontificum  ;"'  or, 
Hiftory  of  the  Popes  from  St.  Peter  to  Sixtus  IV.  to  whom  he 
dedicated  it.  The  Proteflants  have  approved  it,  and  ranked 
the  author  among  the  witnefles  to  truth-  Some  Roman  Catholic 
writers  charge  him  with  want  of  fmcerity  and  care  ^  yet  Pan- 
vinius  did  not  fcruple  to  publiih  this  hiftory,  with  notes  of  his 
own,  and  added  to  it,  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  from  Sixtus  I V. 
to  Pius  IV.  It  was  firll  printed  at  Venice  in  1479,  folio,  and 
reprinted  once  or  twice  before  1500  ;  fince  which  time  all  the 
editions  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  caftrated.  Platina  wrote 
alfo  a  2.  *'  Hiftory  of  Mantua,"  in  Latin,  which  was  firft  pub- 
lilhed  by  Lambecius,  with  notes,  at  Vienna,  1675,  in  4to. 

The  titles  of  fome  of  his  other  works  are,  3.  "  De  Naturis 
rerum."  4.  "  Epiftolae  ad  diverfos."  5.  "  De  honefta  volup- 
tate  et  valetudine."  6.  "  De  falfo  et  vero  bono."  7.  "  Contra 
amores."  8.  "  De  vera  nobilitate."  9.  '*  De  optimo  cive." 
10.  *'  Panegyricus  in  BefTarionem."  11.  "  Oratio  ad  Paulura 
II."  12.  **  De  pace  Itali^e  componemla  et  bello  Turcico  in- 
dicendo."  13.  "  De  flofculis  linguae  Latina;."  14,  **  A 
Treatife  on  the  Means  of  preferving  Health,  and  the  Science 
of  the  Kitchen,"  8vo,  Bologna,  1498.  On  this  the  following 
epigram  was  made  by  Sannazarius : 

Ingenia  et  mores,  vitas,  obitufque  notalfe 
Pontificum,  arguta;  lex  fuit  hiftorias. 

Tu  tamen  hie  lautas  traclas  pulmenta  culinae, 
Hoc  Platina,  eft  ipfos  pafcere  pontihces. 

PLATO. 
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PLATO,  a  mod  Illuftrious  philofopher  of  antiquity,  was 
born  at  Athens  in  the  eighty-eighth  Olynspiad,  and  about  430 
years  before  ChriflfYj.  He  was  a  pcrfon  of  very  great  qua- 
lity, being  defcended  by  his  father  from  Royal  anceftors,  and  bv 
his  mother  from  Solon.  He  was  educated  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  his  rank:  he  learned  grammar,  mathematics,  mufic,  and 
painting.  In  his  firlt  years  he  addidted  himfelf  much  lo  poetry ; 
wrote  odes  and  dithyrambics,  and  afterwards  epic  poetry;  which 
laft,  finding  it  much  inferior  to  Homers,  he  burned.  He  then 
began  to  write  tragedies,  and  had  prepared  one  to  contend  for 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  theatre;  but,  the  day  belore  it  fhould 
have  been  prefented,  lie  happened  to  hear  Socrates,  and  was  fo 
charmed  with  his  way  of  difcourling,  that  he  not  only  forbore 
the  conteft  at  that  time,  but  negleded  poetry  ever  after,  and 
even  dellroyed  all  his  poems. 

He  was  about  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  became  a  follower 
of  Socrates,  and  began  toftudy  philofophy.  This  cxellent  mailer, 
foon  obferving  in  Plato  a  greater  genius  than  common,  was 
mucii  pleafed  with  him:  he  adNifed  him  to  read  Homer  often  ; 
and  thence  Plato  brought  himfelf  to  conceive  and  fpeak  of 
things  in  a  lofty,  copious,  and  ftriking  manner.  Plato  was 
equally  attached  to  Socrates,  and  raifed  a  confiderable  fuin  of 
money  to  procure  his  releafe,  after  he  was  imprifoned  upon  the 
accufations  of  his  enemies ;  and,  when  this  failed,  took  the 
boldnefs  to  harangue  in  defence  of  him  to  the  people,  which  he 
began  to  do  fo  pathetically,  that  the  magilfrates,  fearing  a  tu- 
mult, caufed  him  to  be  filenced.  Eight  years  he  lived  with 
Socrates;  in  which  time  he  committed,  as  did  Xenophon  and 
his  other  difciples,  the  fubftance  of  his  matter's  difcourfes  to 
writing.  Of  this  he  compofed  dialogues,  but  with  fo  great  ad- 
ditions of  his  own,  that  Socrates,  hearing  him  recite  his  "  Lyfis," 
cried  out,  "  O  Hercules!  how  many  things  does  this  young  man 
feign  of  me[z]!"'  for,  as  Laertius  adds,  "  many  of  thofe  things, 
which  Plato  wrote,  Socrates  never  fpoke." 

The  philofophers  who  were  at  Athens  were  fo  alarmed  at  the 
death  of  Socrates,  that  moft  of  them  fled,  to  avoid  the  injufUce 
and  cruelty  of  the  government.  Plato  [a],  whofe  grief  on  this 
occafion  is  faid  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  exceflive,  retired  to  Me- 
gara,  where  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Euclid,  who  had  been 
one  of  Socrates's  firft  fcholars,  till  the  itorm  was  over.  After- 
wards he  determined  to  travel  in  purfuit  of  knowledge ;  and 
from  Megara  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  conferred  with  Eu- 
rytus,  Philolaus,  and  Archytas.  Thefe  were  the  mod  celebrated 
of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras,  whofe  dodrine  was  then  become 


[y]  Fabrlcii  Bibl.  Grsc.  vol.  ii.     Stanley's  Lives  of  Philofophers,  1743,  4^*'- 
[»]  Diogen.  Laert.  iii.  p.  35.  £a]  De  Virtut.  Moral. 
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famous  in  Greece;  and  from  tlicfe,  the  Pvthagorc",;is  feavc 
affirmed  that  he  had  all  his  natural  philofophy  [b  ].  He  dived 
into  the  mofl:  profound  and  myfterious  fecrets  of  the  Pythago- 
rean doclrines ;  and,  perceiving  other  knowledge  to  be  con- 
nected with  thejn,  he  went  to  Cyrene,  where  he  learned  geo- 
metry of  Theodcnis.  Thence  he  paflTi  d  into  Egypt,  to  acquaint 
himfelf  with  the  theology  of  their  priefb,  to  ftudy  more  nicely 
the  proportions  of  geometry,  and  to  infVrucl  himfelf  in  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations;  and,  having  taken  a  full  furvey  of  all 
the  country,  he  fettled  for  fome  time  in  the'province  of  Sais, 
learning  of  the  wife  men  there  what  they  held  concerning  the 
univerfe,  whether  it  had  a  beginning,  whether  it  inoved  wholly 
or  in  part,  6cc.  and  Paufanias  affirms,  in  his  MclTeniacs,  that  he 
learned  from  thet'ethe  immortality,  as  well  as  the  tranfmigration 
of  fouls.  Some  of  the  fathers  will  have  it,  th.at  he  had  commu- 
nication with  the  books  of  Mofes,  and  fl^udied  under  one  Scch- 
nuphis,  a  learned  man  of  Heliopolis,  who  was  a  Jew  :  but  there 
IS  nothing  that  can  be  called  evidence  for  thefe  alTertions.  St. 
Auftin  once  believed,  that  Plato  had  fome  conference  with  Je- 
remiah [c]  ;  but  afterwards  difcovered  that  the  prophet  muft 
have  been  dead  at  leaft  fixty  years  before  Plato's  voyage  to  Egypt. 
Plato's  curiofity  was  not  yet  fatisfied:  he  travelled  inio  Perfia,  to 
confult  the  Magi  about  the  religion  of  that  country;  and  he  de- 
figned  to  have  penetrated  even  to  the  Indies,  and  to  have  learned 
of  the  Brachmans  their  manners  and  cuftoms ;  but  the  wars  in 
Alia  hindered  him. 

Being  returned  to  Athens  from  his  travels,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  teach  philofophy,  which  at  that  time  was  the  mofl:  honour- 
able profeffion  in  that  place.  He  fet  up  his  fchool  in  the  Aca- 
demv,  a  place  of  exercife  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  b^fet  with 
woods;  but  this,  not  being  a  very  healthy  fituation,  brought  on 
him  a  quartan  ague,  which  lallcd  eighteen  months.  The  phy- 
iicians  advifed  him  to  remove  to  the  Lyceum;  but  he  refufed, 
and  anfvvered,  '*  I  would  not  live  on  the  top  of  Athos,  to  linger 
away  life:"  and  it  was  from  the  academv,  that  his  (e^  took  the 
name  of  Academics.  Yet,  fettled  as  he  was,  he  afterwards 
made  feveral  voyages  abroad :  one  particularly  lo  Sicily,  in  order 
to  view  the  eruptions  of  mount  i^tna.  Dionyfius  the  tyrant 
reigned  then  at  Syracufe  ;  Plato  went  to  fee  him ;  but,  inllead  of 
flattering  him,  like  a  courtier,  reproved  him  for  the  diforders  of 
his  court,  and  the  injuftice  of  his  governrnent.  The  tyrant,  not 
ufed  to  difagreeable  truths,  grew  enraged  at  Plato,  and  would 
have  put  him  to  death,  if  Dion  and  Ariflomenes,  formerly  his 
fcholars,  and  then  favourites  of  that  prince,  had  not  powerfully 
interceded  for  him.     Dionyfius  was  content  to  deliver  him  intq 

[b]  Porphyr.  In  vjt.   Pythagorae.  [c]  Dc  Clvit.  Dei,  lib.  viii. 
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the  hands  of  an  envoy  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  the  Athenians:  and  this  envoy,  touching  upon  the 
coall  of  /Egina,  fold  him  for  a  Have  to  a  merchant  of  Cyrenc, 
who,  as  foon  as  he  had  bought  him,  fent  him  away  to  Atiietis. 
Some  time  after,  he  made  a  fecond  voyage  into  Sicily,  in  the 
reign  of  Dionyfnis  tha  younger;  who  lent  Dion,  his  mindler 
and  favourite,  to  invite  him  to  court,  that  he  migiu  learn  irom 
him  the  art  of  governi!;g  his  people  well.  Plato  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  went ;  but,  the  intimacy  between  Dion  ant!  Plato 
raifing  jealoufy  in  the  tyrant,  the  former  was  difgraced,  and  the 
latter  fent  feut  back  to  Athens.  Dion  being  re-admittcd-  to 
favour,  perfuaded  Dionyfius  to  recall  Plato,  who  received  him 
with  all  the  marks  ©f  good-will  and  friendihip,  that  a  great 
prince  could  give.  He  fent  out  a  very  fme  galley  to  meet  him,, 
and  went  himiclf  in  a  magnificent  chariot,-  attended  by  all  his 
court,  to  receive  him  ;  but  his  inconllant  difpofition  hurried  him 
into  new  fufpicions.  It  Ihould  fcem,  indeed,  as  if  thefe  fuf- 
picions  were  not  altogether  groundlefs :  for  i^ilian  fays,  and 
Cicero  was  of  the  fair.e  opinion,  that  Plato  taught  Dion  how 
to  difpatch  the  tyrant,  and  to  deliver  the  people  from  oppreliion 
[dJ.  However  this  might  be,  Plato  was  offended,  and  com- 
plained ;  and  Dionyfius,  incenfed  at  thefe  comiplaints,  refolved 
to  put  him  to  death  :  but  Archytas,  who  had  great  intereft  with 
rhe  tyrant,  being  informed  of  it  by  Dion,  interceded  for  the 
phiiofopher,  and  obtained  leave  foi  him  to  retire. 

The  Athenians  received  him  joyfully  at  his  return,  and  would 
have  complimented  him  with  the  adminiflration  of  the  govern- 
Micnt;  but  he  declined  the  honour,  choofing  rather  to  live 
quietly  in  the  Academy,  and  to  employ  himfelf  in  contemplation 
and  the  Itudy  of  philofophy.  His  fame  was  now  fpread  far  and 
wide  j  and  feveral  ftates,  among  which  were  the  Arcadians  and 
Thcbans,  fent  ambailadors  with  carnell  requefts  that  he  would 
come  over,  not  only  to  inftru6^  their  young  men  in  philofophy, 
but  alfo  to  prcfcribe  for  them  laws  of  government.  The  Cyre- 
nians,  Syracufians,  Cretans,  and  Eleans,  fent  alfo  to  him;  he 
did  not  go  to  aov  of  them,  but  gave  laws  and  rules  of  govern- 
ing to  all.  He  lived  fingle,  yet  foberly  and  chaftely.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  virtues,  and  exceedingly  affable;  of  which  we 
need  no  greater  proof,  than  his  civil  manner  of  convcrfing  with 
the  phil(jfophers  of  his  own  times,  when  pride  and  envy  were 
at  their  height.  His  behaviour  to  Diogenes  is  always  men- 
tioned in  his  hiftory.  This  Cynic  was  highly  offended,  it  feems, 
at  the  politenefs  and  fine  tafte  of  Plato,  and  ufed  to  catch  all 
opportunities  of  fnarling  at  him.  He  dined  one  day  at  his  table 
with  other  company,  and  trampling  upon  the  tapeftry  with  t^is 

fo]  i£!Ian.  iij.  17.     Ci«eton,  dc  Orat.  lib.  iii. 
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dirty  feet,  uttered  this  brntifli  farcafm :  "  I  trample  upon  the 
pride  of  Plato:"  to  which  Plato  wifely  retorted,  "  with  greater 
pride." 

The  fame  of  Plato  drew  difciples  to  him  from  all  parts,  and, 
among  the  reft,  Speufippus,  an  Athenian,  hisfifter's  fon,  whom 
he  appointed  his  fucceifor  in  the  academy.     Another  famous 
difciple   was  the   great   Ariftotle,  whom  Plato,  after  he  grew 
jealous  of  him,  ufed  to  call  a  colt,  forefeeing  that   he  would 
oppofe  him,  as  a  colt  kicks  at  the  dam,  from  whom  he  has  re- 
ceived fuck.     His  fchool   was  frequented  alfo  by  two  ladies, 
Lafthenia  a  Mantinean,  and  Axiothea  a  Phliafian,  who  went 
habited  as  men,  and  thereby  gave  occafion  to  injurious  fufpicions 
of  Plato  :  finally,  by  Hyperides,   Demofthenes,  and   Ifocrates,  , 
with  the  laft  of  whom  Plato  was  very  intimstc.     In  the  mean 
lime,  as  his  great  reputation  gained  him  on  the  one  hand  many 
difciples  and  adm;rers,  fo  on  the  other  it  raifed  him  fome  emu- 
lators, efpecialiy  among  his  fellow-difciples,   the  followers  of 
Socrates.    Xenophon  and  he  were  particularly  difafFetled  towards 
each  other;  and  their  emulation  appears  in  nothing  more,  than 
in  their  having  written  upon  the   fame  fubjefts.     They  both 
wrote  a  **  Sympoiium:"  they  both  wrote  about  Socrates:  they 
both  wrote   upon   government ;  for   the    **  Commonwealth   of 
Plato,"  and  the  **  Inilitution  of  Cyrus  |  F.],"  are  works  of  the 
fame  nature,  the  latter  being  pronounced  by  Cicero,  as  much  a 
work  of  invention  as  the  former.     A.  Gellius  fays,  "  that  they 
ux-oided  the  very  naming  one  another  in  their  works;"  but  he 
ivas  miftaken:  for  Xenophon  fpeaks  of  Plato  in  the  third  book 
of  his  **  Memorabilia,"  and  Plato  of  Xenophon  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Laws. 

This  extraordinary  man,  being  arrived  at  eighty-one  vears  of 
age  [f],  died  a  very  eafy  and  peaceable  death,  in  the  midft  of  an 
entertainment,  according  to  fome  ;  but,  according  to  Cicero, 
as  he  was  writing.  Both  the  life  and  death  of  this  philofophcr 
were  calm  and  undifturbed ;  and  indeed  he  was  finely  formed 
for  happintfs.  Befules  the  advantages  of  a  noble  birth,  he  had 
a  large  and  comprehenfive  underllanding,  a  vaft  fund  of  wit 
and  g)od  tafte,  great  evenncfs  and  fwcetnefs  of  temper,  all 
cultivated  and  refined  by  education  and  travel ;  fo  that  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  he  was  honoured  by  his  countrymen,  efteemcd  by 
Grangers,  and  adored  bv  his  fcholars.  The  ancients  thought 
more  highly  of  Plato  than  of  all  their  philofophers  :  they  always 
called  him  the  Divine  Plato  ;  and  they  feemed  refolved  that  his 
defcent  (hould  be  more  than  human.  **  There  are,"  fays  Apu- 
Ieius[G],  "  who  alTert  Plato  to  have  been  fprung  from  a  more 

[e]  AdQuintum  fratrcm  ep'ift.  i.     Noftc?  Atticae,  Ub-  xiV.  c.  3. 

[f]  Dc  $:n'^4tu;e.  [c]  Dc  Dogmatc  Pbboiu*. 
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iublime  conception  ;  and  that  his  mother  Periclionc,  \Nho  was 
a  very  beautiful  woman,  was  impregnated  by  Apollo  in  the 
Ihape  of  a  fpeilre."  Plutarch,  Suidas,  and  others,  affirm  this 
to  have  been  the  common  report  at  Athens.  When  he  was  an 
infant,  his  father  Arillo  went  to  Hymettus,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  to  lacritice  to  the  Mufes;  and,  while  they  were  bulled 
in  the  divine  rites,  a  fwarm  of  bees  came  and  diftilled  their 
hcmey  upon  his  lips.  This,  fays  Cicero  [h],  was  confidered 
as  a  prefage  of  his  future  eloquence.  Apuleius  relates,  that 
Socrates,  the  night  before  Plato  was  recommended  to  him, 
dreamed  that  a  young  fwan  fled  from  Cupid's  altar  in  the  aca- 
demy, and  fettled  in  his  lap,  thence  foared  to  heaven,  and  de- 
lighted the  gods  with  its  mufic  :  and  when  Arillo  the  next  day 
prefented  Plato  to  him,  **  Friends,"  fays  Socrates,  "  this  is  the 
Iwan  of  Cupid's  altar."  The  Greeks  loved  fables :  they 
lliew,  however,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  what  exceeding  refpeci 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Plato.  Cicero  perfectly  adored  him  ; 
and  tells  us,  that  he  was  juifly  called  by  Pana;tius  the  divine,  the 
moft  wife,  the  mofl:  facred,  the  Homer  of  philofophers  ;  enti- 
tled him  to  Attlcus,  "  Deus  ille  nollcr  ;"  thought,  that  if  Ju- 
piter had  fpokcn  Greek,  he  would  have  fpoke  In  Plato's  lan- 
guage ;  and  made  him  fo  implicitly  his  guide  in  wifdom  and 
philofophy,  as  to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  err  with  Plato, 
than  be  right  with  any  one  elfe.  But  panegyric  aiide,  Platif 
was  certainly  a  very  w^onderful  man,  of  a  large  and  compre- 
henfive  mind,  an  imagination  infinitely  fertile,  and  of  a  molt 
flowing  and  copious  eloquence.  Neverthelefs,  the  ffrength 
and  heat  of  fancy  prevailing  in  his  compofition  over  judgement, 
he  v/as  too  apt  to  foar  beyond  the  limits  of  earthly  things,  to 
range  in  the  imaginary  regions  of  general  and  abftrafted  ideas  \ 
on  which  account,  though  there  is  always  a  greatnefs  and 
fublimity  in  his  manner,  he  did  not  philofophize  fo  much  ac- 
cording to  truth  and  nature  as  Ariltotle,  though  Cicero  did  not 
fcruple  to  give  him  the  preference.  Plato  is  very  proper  to 
enrich  the  imagination,  to  infpire  fine  fentiments  and  graceful 
expreflion  ;  but  Ariftotlc  will  contribute  more  to  form  and 
ftrengthen  the  judgement,  and  teach  a  man  to  think  more 
wilcly  and  truly. 

The  writings  of  Plato  are  in  all  the  form  of  dialogue,  where 
he  feems  to  deliver  nothing  from  himfelf,  but  everv  thing  as  the 
fentiments  and  opinions  of  others,  of  Socrates  chieHy,  of  Ti- 
mxus,  &:c.  He  does  not  mention  himfelf  any  where,  except 
once  in  his  "  Phxdo,"  and  another  time  in  his  "  Apology  for 
Socrates."  His  flyle,  as  Ariftotle  obferved  [i],  is  between  profe 
and  verfe :  on  which  account  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  rank 

[h]  Tull.  dcDlv.-i,  56.  .   [i]  Piogen.  La«it.  iii.  37. 
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him  with  the  poets.  There  is  a  better  reafon  for  To  doing, 
than  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  his  ftyle :  his  matter  is 
frequently  the  offspring  of  imagination,  inftead  of  doftrines  or 
truths  deduced  from  nature.  The  firil  edition  of  **  Plato's 
Works"  in  Greek,  was  put  out  by  Aldus  at  Venice,  in  151 3  ; 
but  a  Latin  verfion  of  him  by  Martilius  Ficinus  had  been 
printed  there  in  149I*  Ihey  were  reprinted  together  at  LyonS 
in  1588,  and  at  Francfort  in  1602.  The  famous  printer 
Henry  Stephens,  in  1578,  gave  a  moll  beautiful  and  correal 
edition  of  "  Plato's  Works"  at  Paris,  with  a  new  Latin  ver- 
fion by  Serranus,  3  vols,  folio ;  and  this  defervedly  pafles  for 
the  beft  edition  of  Plato:"  yet  Serranus's  verfion  is  very  excep- 
tionable, and  in  many  refpeds,  if  not  in  all,  inferior  to  that 
of  Ficinus.  A  good  edition  in  twelve  volumes  8vo,  has  lately 
been^publilhed  at  Deuxponts,  from  that  of  Serranus. 

PLAUTUS  (M.arCus  Acctus),  a  comic  writer  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  born  at  Sarfina,  a  fmall  town  in  Umbria,  a  pro- 
vince of  Italy  [k].  His  proper  name  was  Marcus  Accius:  he 
is  fuppofed  to  have  acquired  the  furname  of  Plautus,  frorrJ 
having  broad  and  ill-formed  feet.  His  parentage  fecms  to  have 
been  mean  :  and  fome  have  thought  him  the  fon  of  a  {lave. 
Few  circumftances  of  his  life  are  known:  Cicero  has  told  us 
in  general  [l],  that  he  was  fom.e  years  younger  than  Naevius  or 
Ennius,  and  that  he  died  the  firft  year  of  the  elder  Gate's  cen- 
forfhip,  when  Claudius  Pulcher  and  Lucius  Portius  Liciniua 
were  confuls.  This  v/as  about  the  year  of  Rome  569,  when 
Terence  was  about  nine  years  old,  and  184  years  before  Chrift,- 
A.  Gellius  fays[M],  that  Plautus  was  diftinguifhed  at  the  fame 
time  for  his  poetry  upon  the  theatre,  that  Cato  was  for  his 
eloquence  in  the  Forum :  and  obferves  elfewhere  from  Varro 
[n],  that  he  was  fo  well  paid  for  his  plays,  as  to  think  of 
doubling  his  flock  by  trading  ;  in  which  however  he  was  fo  un- 
fortunate, that  he  lofl  all  he  had  got  by  the  Mufes,  and  for  his 
fubfiftence  was  reduced,  in  the  lime  of  a  general  famine,  to 
work  at  the  mill.  This  was  no  bad  punifliment  for  a  greedy  and 
covetous  man,  which  Plautus  is  reprefentcd  by  Horace  to  have 
been  [o].  How  long  he  continued  in  this  diflrefs,  is  no  where 
faid :  but  Varro  adds,  that  the  poet's  wit  was  his  bed  fupport, 
and  that  he  compofed  three  plays  during  this  daily  drudgery. 

We  have  twenty  of  his  plays  extant,  though  not  all  of  them 
entire;  none  of  which  were  compofed  at  the  nfill,  but  before 
he  became  a  bankrupt.  Varro  allowed  twcnty-fix  to  be  of  his 
compofition,  which  were  all  extant  in  Gellius's  time.  Some 
made  the  number  of  his  plays  to  exceed  an  hundred ;  but  this 


[k]  Fabric.  Bill.  Latin.  CruAus's  Li  res         [m]  NoGes  Attic.T,  lib.  xvii.  c.  21. 
'  the  Romnn  poets,  vol.  ii.  [nJ  Ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  ■;. 
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might  arife  from  his  revifing  the  plays  of  other  poets,  which 
Gellius  fuppofes  he  did;  and  Varro's  account  ought  to  be  de- 
cifive.  This  learned  Roman  had  written  a  particular  treatife 
on  Plautus's  works,  from  the  fecond  book  of  which,  quoted  by 
Gellius,  the  foregoing  account  of  him  is  taken.  Many  other 
critics  are  there  mentioned  by  Gellius,  who  had  all  written 
Tome  pieces  upon  Plautus,  which  fhew  the  great  admiration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Romans :  and  it  fhould  feem  as  if 
this  admiration  continued  long ;  for  there  is  a  pafTage  in  Arno- 
bius,  whence  it  feems  reafonable  to  infer,  that  fome  of  his 
plays  were  acted  on  folemn  occafions,  fo  late  as  the  reign  of 
Dioclefiani  It  is  where  that  father,  ridiculing  the  fuperfti-^ 
tion  of  the  heathens,  pleafantly  afks  them  [p],  "  how  they 
could  imagine  that  Jupiter  Oiould  be  appeafed  by  their  afting 
the  Amphitryo  of  Plautus r'  This  poet  is  faid  by  Varro  to 
have  compofed  the  following  epitaph  for  himfelf,  which,  as 
favouring  of  vanity,  has  been  deemed  by  fome  critics  a  fpu- 
rious  produ6lion:  but,  as  Gellius  exprefsly  cites  Varro  for  it, 
the  genuinenefs  of  it  cannot  well  be  queftioned  [oj.  It  is  in. 
ihefe  words : 

*'  Poftquam  morte  datu  'ft  Plautus,  comcedia  luget ; 
Scena  eft  deferta.     Dein  rifus,  ludu',  jocufque, 
Et  numeri  innumeri  fimul  omnes  collacrumarunt." 

"Two  things  have  occafioned  the  comedies  of  Plautus  to  be  ex-' 
ceedingly  admired:  one  is,  the  exa6l  propriety  of  his  expreflion, 
which  has  been  made  the  ftandard  of  the  pureft  Latin ;  infomuch 
that  Varro  did  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  were  the  Mufes  to  fpeak 
Latin,  they  would  certainly  fpeak  in  the  language  of  Plautus ; 
the  other,  the  true  ridicule  and  humour  of  his  charadlers,  which 
fet  him  above  all  the  Roman  comic  writers.  This  is  the  con- 
ftant  opinion  of  Varro,  Cicero,  Gellius,  Macrobius,  and  the 
moft  eminent  modern  critics,  as  Lipfius,  the  Scaligers,  Mu^ 
retus,  Turnebus,  &c.  It  has  been  thought  ftrange,  that  Horace 
[r]  in  thofe  lines, 

**  At  noftri  proavi  Plailtinos  et  numeros  et 
Laudavere  fales:  nimium  patienter  utrumque 
Ne  dicam  ftulte  mirati  ;  fi  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  feponere  di6lo," 
fhould  pafs  fo  fevere  a  cenfure  on  the  wit  of  Plautus,  whicli 
yet  appeared  fo  admirable  to  Cicero,  that  he  fpeaks  of  it  as 
**  elegans,    urbanurn,    ingeniofum,    facetum  [sj= "      But   the 
common  anfwer  is  allowed  to  be  the  true  one :  which  is,  that 
endeavouring  to  beat  down  the  exceflive  veneration  foi"  the 

[p]  Pag.  238.  L.  Bat.  1651.  [<j_]   Noa.  A«.  lib.  i.  c.  24^ 

[»]  De  Art.  Poet.  vsr.  270.  [s]  De  Offic-  lib.  i.  29. 
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elder  Roman  poets,  and,  among  the  reft,  for  Plautus,  he  ccn- 
fnrts,  without  refcrve,  every  the  lead  defeft  in  his  writings ; 
thoughj  in  general,  he  agreed  M'ith  Cicero  in  admiring  him. 
Li  Ihort,  however  Horace,  and  a  few  critics  of  a  more  refined 
and  delicate  talte,  might  ccnfure  Plautus  for  his  coarfenefs  and 
inurbanity,  yet  he  carried  his  point  by  it  better,  than  he  cotild 
have  done  by  the  delicate  railleries  and  exquilitc  paintings  of  a 
Menandcr  or  a  Terence  ;  for,  by  the  drollery  of  his  wit,  and 
the  picafantry  of  his  fcenes,  he  fo  enchanted  the  people  of 
Rome,  as  to  continue  the  reigning  favourite  of  the  ftage,  even 
long  after  Afranius  and  Terence  had  appeared  on  it.  Nay, 
the  hunif)ur  continued  through  the  Auguftan  age  ;  and  no  won- 
der, when,  as  Suetonius  tells  us[t],  the  emperor  himfelf  was 
much  delighted  with  it. 

The  bell  editions  of  "  Plautus,"  but  there  are  none  fo  good 
as  might  be  wifhedj  are,  i.  I'hat  of  Paris,  1576,  in  foHu, 
with  the  "  Commentaries  of  DionyfiusLambinus."  2.  Another 
at  Paris,  1621,  in  4to,  revifcd  by  Janus  Gruterus,  and  illuf- 
trated  with  the  "  Commentaries  of  Fredericus  Taubmannus." 
3.  That  in  ufum  Delphini,  1679,"  in  2  vols.  4to.  4-  **  Cum 
notis  variorum  et  Frederici  Gronovii,  Amfl.  1684,"  in  two 
vols.  8vo. 

PLAYFORD  (John),  a  man  diftinguiHied  in  the  mufical 
world,  was  born  in  i6i3[tT].  He  was  a  ftationer  and  a  feller 
of  mufical  inftruments,  mufic-books,  and  mufic-paper.  What 
tiis  education  had  been,  is  not  known;  but  that  he  had  attained 
to  a  confiderable  proficiency  in  the  pra(5^ice  of  mufic  and  mu- 
fical compofition,  is  certain.  His  Ikill  in  mufic  was  not  f? 
great,  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  malter:  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  theory  of  the  fcience,  but  was  very  well  verfed 
in  the  pra(£licc,  and  underltood  the  rules  of  compofition  well 
enough  to  write  good  harmony.  In  1655,  he  publiihed  an 
*'  Introdu£fion  to  the  Skill  of  Mufic;"  which,  being  written 
in  a  plain  and  eafy  Ityle,  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  go  through 
many  editions,  cunliderably  improved  by  the  author  and  his 
friends:  the  edition  before  us  is  the  thirteentii,  1697,  in  i'2mo, 
with  a  print  of  him  by  Loggan.  Playford  appears  to  have.^ 
polfefled  the  friendfiiip  of  the  mort  eminent  muficians  of  his 
time,  and  in  confequehce  thereof  was  the  publilher  of  a  Very 
great  number  of  mu lie- books  between  the  years  1650  and  1685  ; 
he  contributed  alio  not  a  little  to  the  impxovement  of  the 
"art  of  printing  mufic.  He  died  about  1693;  and  Tate,  then 
poet  laureat,  wrote  an  elugv  upon  him.    . 

He  had  a  fon  named  John,  a  printer  of  mufic  ;  ami  a  younger 
tramtrtl  Henry,  who  was  a  feller  of  mufic.     The  books  adver- 

[t]  la  Vir.  Auguftl,  85.  5.  [u]  Huwlclns's  Hift.  of  Mufic,  It.  <}86. 
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tifed  by  him  were  but  few  in  number,  compared  with  thofe  of 
his  tatlicr.  Among  them  were  the  '*  Orpheus  Britannicus," 
the  "  Ten  Sonatas,"  and  the  "  Airs"  ot  Purccli.  He  was 
livini;;  after  the  year  1735. 

PLESSIS-RICHELIEU.     See  Richelieu. 

PLINIUS  SECUNDUS  (Caius),  the  elder,  one  of  the 
molt  learned  of  the  anciuat  Roman  writers,  was  born  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Cx-far,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  23.  His 
birth-place  was  Verona,  as  appears  from  his  calling  Catullus 
his  countryman,  who  was  unquellionably  ot  Verona  [x].  The 
ancient  writer  of  his  life,  falfely  afcribed  to  Suetonius,  and, 
after  him,  St.  Jerom,  have  made  him  a  native  of  Rome  :  father 
Hardouin  has  alio  taken  fome  learned  pains  to  confirm  tliis 
notion,  which  however  has  not  prevailed  [y].  He  was  parti- 
cularly formed  for  excelling  in  knowledge  :  tor  Aulus  Gellius 
reprefents  him  as  one  of  the  moll:  ingenious  men  of  his  age  ; 
and  what  is  related  of  his  application  by  his  nephew  the 
younger  Pliny,  is  almoil  incredible.  Yet  his  exceflive  love  of 
Itudy  did  not  fpoil  the  man  of  bulinefs,  nor  prevent  him  from 
filling  the  molt  important  offices  with  credit.  He  was  a  pro- 
curator, or  manager  of  the  emperor's  revenue,  in  the  provinces 
of  Spain  and  Afric  ;  and  was  advanced  to  the  high  dignity  of 
augur.  He  had  feveral  confiderable  commands  in  the  army, 
and  was  as  diltinguilhed  by  his  courage  in  the  field,  as  by  his 
eloquence  at  the  bi'.r. 

His  manner  of  life,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  his  nephew,  is  very 
extraordinary  [z].  In  fummer  he  always  began  his  fludies  as 
'  foon  as  it  was  night  :  in  winter,  generally  at  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  never  later  than  two,  and  often  at  midnight.  No 
man  ever  fpent  Icfs  time  in  bed;  infomuch  that  he  would  fomc- 
times,  without  retiring  from  his  books,  take  a  fhort  fleep,  and 
then  purfue  his  ftudies.  Before  day-break,  he  ufed  to  wait 
upon  Vefpafian,  who  likewife  chofe  that  feafon  to  tranfadt 
bufinefs:  and  when  he  had  finifhed  the  affairs  which  that  em- 
peror committed  to  his  charge,  he  returned  home  again  to  his 
if  iidies.  After  a  (lender  rcpall  at  noon,  he  would  frequently  in 
the  fummer,  if  he  was  difengaged  from  bufinefs,  repofe  him- 
fclf  in  the  fun  :  during  which  time  fome  author  was  read  to 
him,  from  which  he  made  extra6ls  and  obfervations.  This  was 
his  conftant  method,  whatever  book  he  read:  for  it  was  a 
maxim  of  his,  that  "  no  book  was  lb  bad,  but  fomethin^  might 
be  learned  from  it."  When  this  was  over,  he  generally  went 
into  the  cold-bath,  after  which  he  took  a  flight  refrefhment  of 

[x]  In  Praefat.  ad  Hift.  Natur.'lcm         '  Atticae,  lib.   \x.  c.  iv.      Plui.   Epift.    5. 

[y]    In    Prasfat.    ad   Plin.   Hilt.   Nar.  lib.  3. 
Plinii  Junioris  Vita,   a  J.  Maffon.   Amll.  [z]  Epift.  5.  lib.  3. 
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food  and  reft;  and  tlien,  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  day,  refiimed 
his  fludics  till  fiipper-timc,  when  a  book  was  again  read  to  him, 
upon  which  he  would  make  fome  remarks  as  they  went  on. 
His  nephew  mentions  a  fingular  inftance  to  fhew  how  covetous 
he  was  of  his  time,  and  how  greedy  of  knowledge.  His  reader 
having  pronounced  a  word  wrong,  fomebody  at  the  table  made 
him  repeat  it :  upon  which,  Pliny  aiked  his  friend,  if  he 
underdood  it  ?  who  acknowledging  that  he  did  ;  *'  Why 
then,"  faid  he,  "  would  you  make  him  go.  back  again  ?  we 
have  loft,  by  this  interruption,  above  ten  lines."  In  fummer, 
he  always  rofe  from  fupper  by  day-light ;  and  in  winter,  as 
foon  as  it  was  dark.  Such  was  his  way  of  life  amidft  the  noife 
and  hurry  of  the  town ;  but  in  the  country  his  whole  time  was 
devoted  to  ftudy  without  intermiifion,  excepting  only  when  he 
bathed:  and  this,  no  longer  than  while  he  was  acStually  in  the 
bath;  for  all  the  while  he  was  rubbed  and  wiped,  he  was  em- 
ployed either  in  hearing  fome  book  read  to  him,  or  in  dictating 
himfelf.  In  his  journeys,  he  loft  no  time  from  his  ftudies:  but 
his  mind,  at  thofe  feafons,  being  difengaged  from  all  other 
thoughts,  applied  itfelf  wholly  to  that  fmgle  purfuit.  A  fecre- 
tary  conftantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot,  who,  in  the  winter, 
wore  a  particular  fort  of  warm  gloves,  that  the  ftiarpnefs  of 
the  weather  might  not  occafion  any  interruption  to  his  ftudies: 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  inftead  of  walking,  he  always  ufed 
a  chair  in  Rome. 

By  this  extraordinary  application  he  found  time  to  write  a 
great  number  of  volumes :  but,  before  we  give  an  account  of 
thefe,  let  us  relate  the  circumftances  of  his  death,  which,  like 
his  manner  of  living,  were  very  fmgular  and  curious,  and  are 
alfo  defcribed  at  large  by  the  elegant  pen  of  his  nephew  [a]. 
He  was  at  that  time,  with  a  fleet  under  his  command,  at 
Mifenum,  in  the  gulf  of  Naples;  his  lifter  and  her  fon,  the 
younger  Pliny,  being  with  him.  On  the  24th  of  Auguft,  in 
the  year  79,  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  his  fifter  defired  him 
to  obferve  a  cloud  of  a  very  unufual  fize  and  fliape.  He  was 
in  his  ftudy;  but  immediately  arofe,  and  went  out  upon  an 
rininence  to  view  it  more  diftindlly.  It  was  not  at  that  diftance 
difcernible  from  what  moimtain  this  cloud  iffued,  but  it  was 
foimd  afterwards  to  afcetid  from  mount  Vefuvius.  Its  figure 
refembi'ui  that  of  a  pine-tree;  for  it  ffiot  up  a  great  height  in 
the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itfelf  at  the  top  into  a 
fort  oi  branches;  and  it  appeared  fometimes  bright,  and  fome- 
times  dark  and  fpotted,  as  it  was  either  more  or  lefs  impreg- 
nated \v'\x}\  earth  an<l  cinders.  This  was  a  noble  phasnomenon 
fur  the-  phllofophie  Pliny,  who  immediately  ordered  a  light 
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^'effcl  to  be  got  ready ;  but  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  houfe, 
%vith  his  tablets  for  his  obfervations,  he  received  a  note  from 
Reclina,  a  lady  of  quality,  earneftly  intreating  him  to  come  to 
her  alTiltancc,  iince  her  villa  being  fuuated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Vefuvius,  there  was   no  way  for  her  to  efcape,  but  by  fea. 
He  therefore  ordered  the  gallics  to  put  to  fea,  and  went  himfelf 
on  board,  with   intention   of    aililling  not   only   Reclina,   hut 
others:  for  the   villas   ftood  extreniely  thick  upon  that  beau- 
tiful coaft.     He  ftcered  dire(5lly  to  the  point  of  danger,  whence 
others  fled  with  the  utmoft  terror;  and  with  fo  much  calmnefs 
and  prefence  of  mind,  as  to  be   able   to  make  and  didlate  his 
obfervations  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that  dreadful  fcene. 
He  went  fo  nigh  the  mountain,  that  th.e  cinders,  which  grew 
thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell  into  the  fliips, 
together  with  pumice-ftones  and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock  : 
they  were  likewife  in  danger,  not  only  of  being  aground  by  the 
fudden   retreat  of  the   fea,   but  alfo  from  the  vaft  fragments 
which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain,  and  obftrudled  all  the 
fliore.     Here  he  flopped  to  coniider,  whether  he  fliould  return  ? 
to  which  the  pilot   advifmg  him,   '*  Fortune,"  faid  he,   "  be- 
friends the  brave;  carry  me  to  Pomponianus."     Pomponianus 
was  then  at  Stabia;,  a  town  feparated  by  a  gulf,  which  the  fea, 
after  feveral  windings,  forms  upon  that  fhore.     He  found  him 
in  the  greateft  confternation,  he  exhorted  him  to  keep  up  his 
rpirits ;  and,  the  more  to  difhpate  his  fears,  he  ordered,  with 
an  air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got  ready ;  when,  after 
having  bathed,  he  fat  down  to  fupper  with  an  apparent  chear- 
fulnefs.    In  the  mean  while,  the  eruption  from  Vefuvius  flamed 
out  in  feveral  places  with  much  violence,  which  the  darknefs 
of  the  night  contributed  to  render  ftill  more  vifible  and  dreadful. 
Pliny,  to  foothe  the  apprehenlions  of  his  friend,  allured  him  it 
was  only  the  burning  of  the  villages,  which  the  country  people 
had  abandoned  to  the  flames :  after  this,   he  retired,  and  had 
fome  fleep.     The  court  which  led  to  his  apartment  being  in 
fome  time  aimoft  filled  with  ftones  and  afhes,  if  he  had  conti- 
nued there  any  longer,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  hira 
to  have  made  his  way  out:  it  was  therefore  thought  proper  to 
awaken  him.     He  got  up,  and  went  to  Pomponianus  and  the 
refl:  of  the  company,  who  were  not   unconcerned  enough  t© 
think  of  going  to  bed.     They  confulted  together,  whether  it 
would  be  moft  prudent  to  truft  to  the  houfes,  which  now  fhook 
from  fide  to  fide  with  frequent  and  violent  rockings ;  or  to  fly 
to  the  open    fields,    where  the  calcined    ftones   and  cinders, 
though  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  fhowers,  and  threatened 
deftruclion.     In  this  diftrefs  they  refolved  for  the  fields,  as  the 
lefs  dangerous  fituation  of  the  two ;  and  went  out,  having  pii^ 
lows  tied  upon  their  heads  with  napkins,  which  was  all  their 
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defence  againll  the  ftornis  of  ftones  that  fell  around  them.  It 
was  now  day  every  where  elfe,  but  there  a  deeper  darknefs 
prevailed  than  in  the  moft  obfcure  night;  which,  however,  was 
in  fome  degree  dilTipated  bv  torches,  and  other  lights  of  various 
kinds.  They  thought  proper  to  go  down  farther  upon  the 
ihore,  to  obferve  if  they  might  fafely  put  cut  to  fea  ;  but  they 
found  the  waves  ftill  run  extremely  high  and  bc^illerous.  There 
Pliny,  taking  a  draught  or  two  of  water,  threw  hinifelf  down 
upon  a  cloth  which  was  fpread  for  him  ;  when  immediately  the 
flames  and  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur,  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  them,  difperfed  the  rc/l  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him 
to  arife.  He  raifed  himfelf,  with  tlie  aiiiftance  of  two  of  his 
fcrvants,  for  he  was  pretty  fat,  and  inlbniiy  fell  down  dead; 
fufFocated,  as  his  nephew  conjcifiures,  by  fome  grofs  and  nox- 
ious vapour ;  for  he  had  always  weak  lungs,  and  was  fre- 
quently fubjecfl  to  a  difficulty  oi  breathing.  As  foon  as  it  was 
light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day  after,  his  body 
was  found  entire,  and  without  any  marks  of  violence  upon  it ; 
exactly  in  the  fame  podure  that  he  tell,  and  looking  more  like 
a  man  adeep  than  dead. 

The  fifter  and  nephew,  v^•hom  the  uncle  left  left  at  Mifcnum, 
continued  there  that  night,  but  had  their  reft  extrem.ely  broken 
and  difturbed.  There  had  beeu  tor  many  days  before  fome  fhocks 
of  an  earthquake,  which  was  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  they  were 
always  extremely  frequent  in  Campania:  but  they  were  lo  par- 
ticularly violent  that  night,  that  they  not  only  ihook  every  thing, 
but  feemed  to  threaten  a  total  defiruetion.  When  the  morning 
came,  the  light  was  exceedingly  faint  and  languid,  and  the 
buildings  continued  to  totter;  fo  that  Pliny  and  his  mother 
refolved  to  quit  the  town,  and  the  people  foljowed  them  in  the 
utmoft  confterr.atioii.  Being  got  at  a  convenient  diftance  from 
the  houfcs,  they  ftood  iHll,  in  the  midft  of  a  moll  dangerous 
and  dreadiul  fcene.  The  chariot?,  thev  had  ordered  to  be 
drawn  out,  were  fo  agitated  backwards  and  forwards,  though 
upon  the  mod  level  ground,  that  they  could  not  keep  them 
ftedfaft,  even  by  fupporting  them  with  large  ftones.  The  fea 
feemed  to  roll  back  upon  itfelt,  and  to  be  driven  from  its  banks 
by  the  convulfive  motion  ot  the  eaj-ih ;  it  was  certain  at  leaft, 
the  (hore  was  confiderably  enlarged,  and  feveraj  fea  animals  were 
left  upon  it.  On  the  other  fide,  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud, 
burfting  with  an  igneous  (erpentine  vapour,  darted  out  a  long 
train  of  fire,  refembling  flalhesof  lightning,  but  much  larger. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  cloud  feemed  to  defcehd,  and  cover  the 
whole  ocean  ;  as  indeed,  it  entirely  hid  the  ifland  of  Caprejc, 
and  the  promontory  of  Mifenum.  Pliny's  mother  conjured 
^im  flrongly  to  make  his  efcape,  which,  being  young,  for  he 
•vas  only  eighteen  yeais  of  age,  he  might  ofiiy  do ;  as  for 
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hcrftir,  flic  faid,  her  age  and  corpulency  rendered  all  attempts 
of  that  fort  impoiUble  :  but  he  rcfufcd  to  leave  her,  and,  taking 
her  bv  the  hand,  led  her  on.  The  aflics  began  to  full  upon 
them,  though  in  no  great  quantity  :  but  a  thick  fmokc,  like  a 
torrent,  came  roliing  after  them.  Pliny  propofrd,  while  they 
bad  a:iy  light,  to  turn  out  of  tlie  high  road,  Icll  his  mother 
ihoiild  be  prelled  to  deatl)  in  the  dark,  by  the  croud  that  followed 
them  ;  and  they  had  fcarce  ftepped  out  of  the  path,  wlien  utter 
darknefs  entirely  overfpread  them.  Nothing  xhcn  was  to  be 
heard,  fays  Pliny,  but  the  Ihrieks  of  women,  the  fcreams  of 
children,  and  the  cries  cif  meia :  Ibijie  calling  for  their  children, 
others  for  their  parents,  others  for  their  hufeands,  and  only  dif- 
tinguiihing  each  other  by  their  voices  j  one  lamenting  his  own 
fate,  another  that  of  his  family,  fome  williing  to  die  from  the 
very  fear  of  "dying,  fome  lifting  x\p  their  Jiands  to  the  gods,  but 
the  greater  part  imagining  that  tJie  laft  an(i  eternal  night  was 
come,  which  was  to  dcftroy  both  the  gods  and  ihe  world  toge- 
ther. At  length  a  glimmering  light  appeared,  which  however 
was  not  the  return  cf  day,  but  only  the  forerunner  of  an  ap- 
proaching birrfl  of  flames.  The  fire  fell  luckily  at  a  diftance 
from  them  ;  then  again  they  w^re  immerfed  in  thick  darknefs, 
£nd  a  heavy  fhower  of  afhes  rained  upon  them,  which  they 
were  obliged  every  now  and  then  to  ftiake  off,  to  prevent  being 
crufhfd  and  buried  in  the  heap.  At  length  this  dreadful  dark- 
nefs was  diilipated  by  degrees,  like  a  cloud  or  fmoke:  the  real 
day  returned,  and  even  the  fvin  appeared,  though  very  faintly, 
and  as  when  an  eclipfe  is  coming  on  ;  and  every  object  feemed 
changed,  being  covered  over  with  white  afhes,  as  with  a  deep 
inow.  Pliny  owns  very  frankly,  that  his  fupport,  during  fhis 
terrible  phx-nomenon,  was  chiefly  founded  in  that  miferable, 
though  {frong  confolation,  that  all  mankind  were  involved  in 
the  fame  calamity,  and  that  the  world  itfelf  was  perifhing. 
They  returned  to  Mifenum,  but  without  yet  gettjng  rid  of  their 
fears;  for  the  earthquake  iilW  continued,  v.hi]e,  as  was  extremely 
natural  in  fuch  a  lituation,  feverai  enthuiiallic  prople  ran  up 
and  down,  heightening  their  own  and  their  friejids  calamities  by 
terrible  predidlions. 

This  event  happened  A.  D.  79,  in  tlie  firil  year  of  the  em- 
peror Titus  ;  and  was  probably  the  firft  eruption  of  mount 
Vefuvius,  at  leaft  of  any  confequence,  as  it  is  certain  we  have 
no  particular  accounts  of  any  preceding  eruption.  Dio,  indeed^ 
and  other  ancient  authors,  fpeai;  of  this  mountain  as  burning 
before;  but  ftill  they  defcribe  it  as  covered  with  trees  an^ 
vines,  fo  that  the  eruptions  muft  have  been  inconfiderable  [b^- 
Mar-tial  has  an  epigram  upon  this  fubje£b,  in  which  he  gives 
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us  a  view  of  Vefuvius,  as  it  appeared  before  this  terrible  con- 
flagration broke  out :  and  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to 
infert  it  here. 

Hie  efl:  pampineis  viridis  modo  Vefvius  umbris : 

Preflerat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus. 
Hzecjuga,  quam  Nifae  colles,  plus  Bacchus  amavit ; 

Hoc  nuper  Satyri  monte  dedere  choros. 
Ifixc  Veneris  fedes,  Lacsedemone  gratior  illi : 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  clarus  erat. 
Cun(5la  jacent  flammis,  et  trifli  merfa  favilla  ; 
Nee  fuperi  vellent  hoc  licuiiTe  fibi. 

Thus  Englifhed,  by  Mr.  Melmoth. 
*'  Here  verdant  vines  o'erfpread  Vefuvio's  fides  : 
The  generous  grape  here  pour'd  her  purple  tides. 
This  Bacchus  lovd  beyond  his  native  fcene : 
Here  dancing  Satyrs  joy'd  to  trip  the  green. 
Far  more  than  Sparta  this  in  Venus*  grace  : 
And  great  Alcides  once  renown'd  the  place. 
Nq'vV  flaming  embers  fpread  dire  vv^afte  around, 
And  gods  regret  tliat  gods  can  thus  confound." 
Concerning  the  writings  of  Pliny,  we  have  full  information 
from  his  nephew  [c],     The  firft  book  he  publifhed  was,   a 
^reatife,  *'  Concerning  the  art  of  ufing  the  javelin  on  horfe- 
back,"  de  jaculatione  equeftri :  this  he  wrote  when  he  com- 
manded a  troop  of  horfe.    *'  The  life  of  Pomponius  Secundus," 
■who  was  his  friend.     *'  The  hiftory  of  the  wars  in  Germany  :" 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  all  the  battles  the  Romans  had 
]iad  with  the  Germans.     His  nephew  fays,  that  a  dream,  which 
he  had  when  he  ferved  in  the  army  in  Gerjcnany,  firft  fuggefted 
to  him  the  defign  of  this  work :  it  was,  that  Drufus  Nero,  who 
extended  his  conquefts  very  far  into  that  country,  and  there 
loft  his  life,  appeared  to  him,  and  conjured  him  not  to  fuffer 
his  memory  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.     He  wrote  likewife  *'  A 
treatife  upon  eloquence  ;"  and  a  piece  of  criticifm  "  concern- 
ing  dubious    Latinity."      This    laft    work   was    publiflied    iq 
Nero's  reign,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  times  made  it  dangerous 
to  engage  in  ftudies  of  a  freer  kind :  it  is  often  cited  by  Prif- 
cian.     He  completed  a  hiftory  which  Aufidius  Balfus  left  unfi- 
niftied,  by  adding  to  it  thirty  books,  which  contained  the  hiftory 
of  his  own  times.     Laftly,  he  left  thirty-feven  books  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  natural  hiftory  :  a  work,  fays  his  nephew,  of  great 
compafs  and  learning,  and  almoft  as  full  of  variety  as  nature 
iierfelf.     It  is  the  only  work  of  his  that  is  extant ;  and  has 
t)een  often  printed,  but  the  beft  edition  by  far  is  that  of  Paris 
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by  father  Hardouin.  Yet  of  this  editor  there  are  two  editions, 
which  differ  conliderably :  the  firft,  in  five  volumes,  410,  1685, 
being  by  no  means  fo  valuable  as  that  of  1723,  in  three  volumes, 
folio.  There  is  alfo  an  ufeful  edition  in  8vo,  by  Franzius, 
publiflicd  at  Leipfic  in  1778-91.  This  edition  confiits  of  ten 
volumes,  with  a  copious  feledlion  of  the  beft  notes. 

We  fhould  add  to  the  works  of  this  author  a  vafl:  quantity  of 
manufcripts,  which  he  left  to  his  nephew,  and  for  which  he 
had  been  offered  by  Largius  Licinius  400,000  feflerceis,  that  is, 
about  3200I.  of  our  money.  *'  You  will  wonder,"  fays  his 
nephew,  <<  how  a  man,  fo  engaged  as  he  was,  could  find 
time  to  compofe  fuch  a  number  of  books  ;  and  fome  of  them 
too  upon  abftrufc  fubjeds.  Your  furprife  will  rife  ftill 
higher,  when  you  hear,  that  for  fome  time  he  engaged  in 
the  profedion  of  an  advocate,  that  he  died  in  his  56th  year, 
that  from  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  bar  to  his  death  he 
was  employed  in  the  highed  pofts,  and  in  the  fen-ice  of  his 
prince :  but  he  had  a  quick  apprehenfion,  joined  to  an  un- 
wearied application."  Ep.  iiii  5.  Hence  l;e  became  not  onlv 
a  mafter  in  polite  literature,  in  grammar,  eloquence,  and 
hiftory,  but  knowing  alfo  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  in  geography, 
mathematics,  philofophy,  aftronony,  medicine,  botany,  fculp-  ■ 
ture,  painting,  architedure,  &c,  for  of  all  thefe  things  has  he 
treated  in  the  very  important  work  that  he  has  left  us. 

PLINIUS  C.*:CILIUS  SECUNDUS  (Caius),  [d]  ne- 
phew of  Caius  Plinius  Secundus,  was  born  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Nero,  and  the  6 2d  of  Chrift,  at  Novocomum,  a  town  upon 
the  lake  Larius,  near  w^hich  he  had  feveral  beautiful  villas. 
Caicilius  was  the  name  of  his  father,  and  Plinius  Secundus 
that  of  his  mother's  brother,  who  adopted  him.  He  brought 
into  the  world  with  him  fine  parts  and  an  elegant  tafle,  M'hich 
he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  early;  for,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  he 
wrote  a  Greek  tragedy  [e]  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  lofl 
his  father  when  he  was  young,  and  had  the  famous  Virginius: 
for  his  tutor  or  guardian,  whom  he  has  fet  in  a  glorious  [fJ 
light.  He  frequented  the  fchools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  heard 
Quintilian  ;  for  v/hom  he  ever  after  entertained  fo  high  an 
ffteem,  that  he  bellowed  a  confiderable  portion  upon  his  daugh- 
ter at  her  marriage  [g].  He  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when 
his  uncle  died  ;  and  it  was  then  that  he  began  to  plead  in  the 
Forum,  which  was  the  ufual  road  to  dignities.  About  a  year 
after,  he  affumed  the  military  charafter,  and  went  into  Syria 
with  the  commiflion  of  tribune:  but  this  did  not  fuit  his  tafte, 
any  more  than  it  had  fuited  that  of  Cicero ;  and  therefore  we 
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find  him  returning  after  a  campaign  or  two  [h].  He  tells  us, 
that  in  his  pafFage  homewards  he  was  detained  by  contrary 
winds  at  the  ifland  Icaria,  and  that  he  employed  himfelf  in 
making  verfes^  he  enlarges  in  the  fame  placie  upon  his  poeticai 
cxcrcitations,  yet  in  this  alfo  he  refemblcd  Cicero,  and  valued 
himfelf  upon  a  talent  which  he  did  not  eminently  polTefs. 

Upon  his  return  from  Syria,  he  took  a  wife,  "and  fettle'd  at 
Rome  :  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Domitian..     During  this  mo'{l 
perilous  time,  he  continued  to  plead  in  the' Porum,"  where  he 
was  diiting\iifl\ed   not   more  by  his   uncommon  abilities   and 
eloquence,   than  by  his  great   refolution   and  courage,  which 
enabled  him  lo  fpeak  boldly,  when  hardly  any  one  elfe  could 
venture  to  fpeak  at  all.     On  thefe  accounts  he  was  often  fmgled 
out  by  the   fcnate,  to  defend  the  plundered  provinces  againft 
their  oppreffive  governors,  and  to  manage  other  caufes  of  a 
like  important  and  dangerous  nature.     One  of  thefe  caufes  was 
in  favour  of  the  province  of  BrTtica,  in  their  profecution  of 
Bxbius  Maffa  ;  in  which  he  acquired  fo  general  an  applaufc, 
that  the  emperor  Nerva,  then  a  private  man,  and  inbaniihment 
at  Tarentum,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  congratulated 
not  only  Pliny,  btit  the  age,  A^•hich  had  produced  an  exair.ple 
io  much  in  the  fpirit  of  the  ancients  [ij.     Pliny  relates  this 
affair,  in  a  letter  to  Cornelius  Tacitus  ;  and  he  was  fo  pleafed 
"with  it  himfelf,  that  he  could  not  help  entreating  this  friend  to 
record  it  in  his  hirtory.      He  folicits  hiin  [k]  however  with 
infinitely  mor^e  modefty,   than    'lully    had    ufed   to   Lucceiui 
upon  the  fame  occafion  :  and  tlv^ugh  he  might  imitate  Cicero 
in  tlte  requcily  as  he  profeiles  to  have  conflantly  fet  that  great 
man  before  him  for  a  model,  yet  he  took  care  not  to  tranfgrcfs 
the  bounds  of  decencv  in  his  manner  of  making  it.     He  ob- 
tained the  offices  of  queftor  and  tribune,  and  fortunately  went 
imhurt  through  the  reign  of  Domitian  :  there  is  howeyer  reafon 
10  fuppofe,  that  if  the  emperor  had  not  died  jull:  as  he  did,  Pliny 
would  have  ihared  die  fate  of  many  other  great   men  ;  for  he 
tells  us  hirnfelf |]lJ,  that  his  name  was  afterwards  found   in 
Domitian's   tablets,    among  the   number  of  thofe  wiio   were 
deftined  to  deliruclion. 

He  loft  his  wife  in  the  beginning  of  Nerva's  reign,  and  foon 
after  took  his  beloved  Calphuinia  ;  o(  wiiom  we  read  fo  much 
in  his  Epiftles,  He  had  not  however  any  children  by  either  of 
his  wives:  and  hence  we  find  him  thanking  Trajan  for  the 
^us  trium  Hherorum,  which  he  afterwards  obtained  of  that  em- 
peror for  his  friend  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  He  hints  alfo  [m  |, 
in  his  letter  of  thanks  to  Trajan,  that  he  had  been  twice  mar- 
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ried  In  the  reign  of  Domitian.  He  was  promoted  to  the  con- 
Tulate  by  Trajan  in  the  year  loo,  when  lie  was  thirty-eight 
years  ot  age  :  and  in  this  office  pronounced  that  famous  pane- 
gyric, which  has  ever  iince  been  admired,  as  well  for  the  copi- 
oufncfs  of  the  topics,  as  the  elegance  of  addrefs.  He  was  then 
eledted  augur,  and  afterwards  maile  proconful  of  Bithynia ; 
whence  he  wrote  to  Trajan  that  valuable  letter  concerning  the 
primitive  chrillians  [n],  which,  with  Trajan's  refcript,  is  hap- 
pily extant  among  his  "  EpilUes."  "  Pliny's  letter,"  as  Mel- 
moth  obferves,  in  a  note  upon  the  palfage,  "  is  elleemed  as  almoit 
the  only  genuine  monument  of  ccclelialtlcal  antiquity,  relating 
to  the  times  immediately  fucceeding  the  apoftles,  it  being  writ- 
ten at  moft  not  above  forty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul. 
It  was  prefcrvcd  by  the  Chrillians  them.felvcs,  as  a  clear  and 
tmfufpicious  evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  do6trines ;  and  is 
frequently  appealed  to  by  the  early  writers  of  the  church,  againft 
the  calumnies  of  their  advcrfaries."  It  is  not  known  what 
became  of  Pliny,  after  his  return  from  Eithynia  ;  whether  he 
lived  at  Rome,  or  what  time  he  fpent  at  hiy  country-houfcs. 
Antiquity  is  alfo  filent  as  to  the  time  of  his  death  ^  but  it  is 
conjedured  that  he  died  either  a  little  before,  or  foon  after  that 
excellent  prince,  his  admired  Trajan  ;  that  is,  about  A.D.  ii6^ 
Pliny  was  one  of  the  greateit  wits,  and  one  of  the  worthieft 
men,  among  the  ancients.  H«j  had  fine  talents,  which  he  cul- 
tivated to  the  utmoit  ;  and  he  accomplilhed  himfelf  with  all  the 
various  kinds  ot  knowleilge,  ^vhIch  could  ferve  to  make  him 
either  uleful  or  agreeable.  He  wrote  and  publifhed  a  great 
number  of  books  :  but  nothing  has  efcaped  the  wreck  of  time, 
except  the  books  of  Epiilles,  and  the  "  Panegyric  upon  Trajan." 
Ihis  has  ever  been  coniidered  as  a  mafter-piece  :  and  if  he  has, 
as  fome  think,  almoit  exhaulted  all  the  ideas  of  perfe>flion  in 
a  prince,  and  gone  perhaps  a  little  beyond  the  truth,  yet  it  is 
allowed,  that  no  panegyrilt  was  ever  poireiTed  of  a  finer  fubjedb, 
and  on  which  he  might  better  indulge  in  all  the  flow  of  elo- 
quence, without  incurring  the  Aifpicion  of  flattery  and  falfe- 
hood.  His  Letters  feem  to  have  been  intended  for  the  public  ; 
and  in  them  he  may  be  confidered  as  writing  his  own  memoirs. 
Every  epiftle  is  a  kind  of  hirtorical  fketch,  wherein  w^e  have  a 
view  of  him  in  fome  llriking  attitude,  either  of  a6tive  or  con- 
templative life.  In  them  are  prefervcd  anecdotes  of  many 
eminent  perfons,  whofe  works  are  come  down  to  us,  as  Sueto- 
nius, Silius  Italicus,  Martial,  Tacitus,  and  Qiiintilian  j  and  of 
curious  things,  which  throw  great  light  upon  the  hiflory  of 
thofe  times.  1  hey  are  written  with  great  politenefs  and  fpirit ; 
and,  if  they  abound  too  much  in  turn  and  metaphor,  we  mull 
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impute  it  to  that  degeneracy  of  tafle,  which  was  then  acconl- 
panying  the  degenerate  manners  of  Rome.  Pliny,  ho\t'ever, 
ieems  to  have  prefervtd  himfelf  in  this  latter  refpe(St  from  the 
general  contagion  :  whatever  the  manners  of  the  Romans  were, 
bis  were  pnre  and  incorrupt.  Kis  writings  breathe  a  fpirit  of 
tranfcendent  goodnefs  and  liumanity:  his  oiily  imperfection  is, 
he  was  too  uefirous  that  the  public  and  polk-rity  (hould  know 
how  humane  and  good  he  was  [o]  ;  and  while  he  reprefents 
himfelf,  as  he  does,  calling  for  Livy,  reading  him  at  his  leifure, 
and  even  making  extracts  from  him,  when  the  eruption  of 
Vefuvius  was  Ihaking  the  ground  beneath  him.,  and  Ifriking 
terror  through  the  hearts  of  mortals  by  appearances  unheard-of 
before,  it  is  not  pollible  to  avoid  being  ot  the  opinion  of  thofe, 
who  think  that  there  was,  with  all  his  virtues,  fomething  of 
afFe6latidn  in  his  nature. 

The  "  Epiftles"  and  "  Panegyric"  of  Pliny  have  been  often 
publifhed ;  and  there  are  feveral  editions  that  may  be  reckoned 
good.  One  of  the  latePt  and  bed  is  that  of  Amlterdam,  1734, 
in  4to,  by  Longolins. 

PLOT  (Robert),  [p]  an  Englifli  philofopher  and  anti- 
quary, was  born  of  a  genteel  family,  in  164.1,  at  Sutton-Barn 
in  Kent ;  and  educated  at  the  free-fchool  of  Wye  in  the  fame 
county.  In  1658,  he  went  to  Magdalen  Hall  in  Oxford ;  took 
a  batchelor  of  arts  degree  in  1661,  a  mafter's  in  1664,  and  both 
the  degrees  in  law  in  1671.  He  removed  afterwards  to  Uni- 
verfity  college.  Being  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  particularly 
attached  to  natural  hiltory,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and,  in  1682,  ele61:ed  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  that 
learned  body.  He  publilhed  their  "  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,"  from  No.  143,  to  No.  166,  inclufive.  In  1683,  Elias 
Afhmole,  cfq;  appointed  him  the  firft  keeper  of  his  mufeum  ; 
and  about  the  fame  time  he  w^as  nominated  by  the  vice-chan-, 
cellor  the  firfl  profefTor  of  chemiflry  in  that  univerlity.  In 
1687,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  the  earl-marfhal,  or  court  of 
chivalry,  which  was  then  renewed,  after  it  had  lain  dormiant 
fmce  the  year  1641.  In  1688,  he  received  the  title  of  hiilorio- 
grapher  to  James  JI.  In  1690,  he  rcfigned  his  profelforfhip 
of  chemiftry,  and  alfo  his  place  of  keeper  ot  the  mufeum  ;  to 
which  he  then  prefented  a  very  large  collection  of  natural 
curiofnies,  being  fuch  as  he  had,  figured  and  defcribed  in  his 
Hiiiories  of  Oxfordihire  and  Stafford  (hire,  and  there  diflin- 
guilhed  by  the  names  of  "  Scrinium  Plotianum  Oxonienfe," 
and  **  Scrinium  Plotianum  Staffordienfe."  In  1694-5,  Henry 
Howard,  earl-marlhal,  nominated  him  Mowbray  herald  extra-f 

To}  Epift.  ic-.  lib.  vi.  [p]   Athcn.  Ojc.  vol.  H.     Short  Account  of  hinij 
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nrdlnary  ;  and,  t^vo  days  after,  he  was  conftituted  regifterer  of 
:he  court  of  honour.  He  died  of  the  llone,  April  30,  1696, 
..t  his  houfe  iu  Borden  ;  leaving  two  fons  by.  a  wife  whom  he 
had  married  in  Auguft:,  1690. 

Natural  hiltory  was  his  delight ;  and  he  gave  very  agreeable 
fpecimens  of  it,  in  his  *'  Natural  Hiftories  of  Oxfordfhire 
and  Stafford/hire. "  The  former  was  publifhed  at  Oxford,  in 
1677,  folio,  and  reprinted,  1705,  with  additions  and  correc- 
tions: the  latter  was  printed  alfo  at  Oxford,  1686,  in  the  fame 
fize.  Thefe  were  intended  as  efTays  towards  *'  A  Natural 
Hiftory  of  England :"  for,  in  order  to  difcover  antiquities  and 
other  curiofities,  and  to  promote  learning  and  trade,  |je  formed 
a  defign  of  travelling  through  England  and  Wales.  By  fuch 
refearches,  he  was  perfuaded,  that  many  fair  additions  might 
be  made  to  Camden's  Britannia,  and  other  works,  concerning 
the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  England.  He  drew  up  a  plan  of 
his  fcheme,  in  a  letter  to  bifhop  Fell,  which  may  be  feen  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  of  the 
edition  of  1 744.  Befides  the  two  works  jufl  mentioned,  Plot  was 
the  author  of  feveral  other  produdlions.  In  1685,  he  publifhed 
*'  De  Origine  Fontium,  Tentamen  Philofophicum,"  8vo  ;  and 
the  nine  following  papers  of  his  are  inferted  in  the  "  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa6lions  :"  i.  *'  An  Account  of  Elden  Hole  in  Der- 
byfliire,"  No.  2.  2.  *'  The  Formation  of  Salt  and  Sand  from 
Brine,"  No.  145.  3.  **  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Effeds  of 
the  great  Froft  on  Trees  and  other  Plants,  in  1683,"  No.  165. 
4.  *'  A  Difcourfe  of  perpetual  Lamps,"  No.  166.  5.  *'  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Weather  at  Oxford,  in  1684;  or  the  Obferva- 
tions  of  a  full  Year,  made  by  Order  of  the  Philofophical 
Society  at  Oxford,"  No.  169.  6.  *'  A  large  and  curious.  Ac- 
count of  the  Am.ianthos  or  Abeftine  Linen,"  No.  1708. 
7.  **  Difcourfe  concerning  the  moft  feafonable  Time  of  felling 
Timber,  written  at  the  Requeft:  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Efq;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty,"  No.  192.  8.  "  Of  an  Irifhman  of 
an  extraordinary  Size,  viz.  Edward  Mallone,  nineteen  Years 
old,  feven  Feet  fix  Indies  high,"  No.  240.  9.  *'  A  Catalogue 
of  Electrical  Bodies,"  No.  245.  In  1680,  he  publifhed  *'  The 
Clog,  or  Staffordfhire  Almanack,"  engraven  on  a  copper-plate, 
and  inferted  afterwards  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  Staftbrd(hire." 
Since  his  deceafe,  there  have  been  publiftied  two  letters  of  his : 
one  **  giving  an  Account  of  fome  Antiquities  in  the  County  of 
Kent,"  in  17 14,  8vo,  and  preferved  in  the  *'  Bibliotheca  To- 
pographica,"  No.  VI ;  another  to  the  earl  of  Arlington,  **  con- 
cerning Thetford,"  printed  at  the  end  of  **  The  Hiftory  and 
Antiquities  of  Glaftonbury,"  publiftied  by  Hearne,  1722,  8vo. 

He  left  feveral  manufcripts  behind  him  ;  among  which  were 
large  materials  for  "  The  Natural  Hift:ory  of  Kent,  of  Middle - 
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fex,  and  of  the  ctty  of  London,"  which  he  defigned  to  have 
written  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  written  the  Hiftories  of 
Oxfoidfhire  and  Siaffoidlhire. 

PLOTINUS,  an  illullrious  Platonic  philofopher  [qJ],  was 
born  at  Lycopolis,  a  city  of  pLgypt,  in  204.  He  began  very 
•arly  to  fliew  a  great  lingularity  both  in  his  tafle  and  manner?: 
for,  at  eight  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  fchool,  he  ufed  to 
run  to  his  nurfe,  and  uncover  her  breait  to  fuck  ;  and  would 
have  continued  th:it  pradHce  longer,  if  he  had  not  been  dif- 
coiiraged  by  her.  At  twenty-eight,  he  had  a  ftrong  defire  to 
fhidy  philofophy,  upon  which  he  was  recommended  to  the  pro- 
feifors  of  Alexandria  ;  but  he  was  not  fatistied  with  their  lec- 
tures, and  always  returned  trom  them  melancholy.  A  friend, 
informed  of  the  caufe  of  his  diftafte,  thought  he  might  find  a 
remedy  in  the  leilures  of  Amnionius  ;  nor  was  he  miftaken  : 
for  the  iiiftant  Plotinus  heard  that  philofopher,  he  confelled  that 
this  was  the  man  he  wiflied  to  find.  He  fpent  eleven  yeajs 
with  that  mafter,  and  became  a  great  philofopher.  What  he 
had  imbibed  of  learning  and  knowledge  under  him,  only  in- 
fpired  him  with  a  ftronger  paflion  to  acquire  more,  and  to  hear 
the  Perfian  and  Lidian  philofophers  :  for  which  reafon,  in  243, 
wtien  tlie  emperor  Gordianus  intended  to  wage  war  againft  the 
Ferfians,  he  followed  the  Roman  army,  but  probably  repented 
of  it,  becaufe  he  with  great  difficulty  faved  his  life  by  flight, 
aftei"  the  emperor  had  been  (lain. 

He  was  then  thirty-nine.  The  year  following,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  read  philofophical  lectures  in  that  city  :  but  did  not 
follow  the  example  of  Ercnnius  and  Origcn,  his  fellow-pupils, 
who,  haviiig  promifed  with  him  not  to  reveal  fome  recondite 
and  excellent  doctrines  they  hail  received  trom  Ammonius,  had 
neverthelefs  forfeited  their  word.  Plotinus  continued  ten  years 
in  Rome,  v/ithout  writing  any  thing,  and  then  wrote  twenty 
books:  but,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Porphyry  became  his  difciple, 
who,  being  of  an  cxquifitcly  fine  genius,  was  not  fatisfied 
with  fupcrricial  anfwers,  but  required  to  have  all  difficulties 
thoroughly  explained;  and  therefore  Plf)iinus,  to  treat  things 
with  greater  accuracy,  was  obliged  to  write  more  books.  The 
Romans  paid  an  incredible  regard  to  this  philofopher:  many 
of  the  fcnators  became  his  difciples  ;  and  fome  of  them  not 
only  frequented  his  leclures  very  affiduoufly,  but  quitted  the 
fundlion  of  magiftrates,  in  order  to  lead  a  philofophic  life. 
Some  females  were  alfo  infpired  with  a  love  for  philofophy; 
and  a  lady  of  quality  infified  upon  his  living  in  her  houfe,  that 
fhc  and  her  daughter  might  have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  him. 

rcj  Eunap.  ct  Porphyr.  ia  Vjt.  riotini.     Fabrlcii  Bibl.  Crsc  vol.  iv.     Bayle's 
C(i.  1.1  voce  Plotinus. 
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He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  fuch  great  virtue  as 
Well  as  abilities,  that  many  perfons  of  both  fcxcs,  when  thtv 
found  themfelves  dying,  intruded  him,  as  a  guardian  angel, 
with  their  eltates  and  their  children.  Plotinus  never  refuted 
tliofe  troublefome  offices,  but  had  often  the  patience  to  examine, 
•with  other  perfons,  the  accounts  of  guardians.  He  was  the 
arbitrator  of  numberlcfs  law-1'uits;  on  which, occafion  he  always 
behaved  with  fuch  himianity  and  rectitude  of  mind,  that  he  did 
not  create  himfcif  one  enemy  during  the  twenty-fix  years  he 
rcfided  at  Rome.  A  philofopher  of  Alexandria,  named  Olym- 
pias,  moved  no  doubt  with  envy,  ufed  his  utmolt  endeavours  to 
bring  him  into  contempt,  and  even  had  recourfe  to  necromancy 
to  ruin  him  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  fuccecded  in  the  lealt. 
The  emperor  Gallienus,  and  Salonina  the  emprefs,  had  a  very 
high  regard  for  him  ;  and  but  for  the  oppofition  of  fome  courtiers, 
a  requell  of  his  would  have  been  granted  ;  which  was,  to  have 
a  city  in  Campania  rebuilt,  and  to  poifefs  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  it.  It  was  to  have  been  called  Platonopolis ;  and  a 
colony  of  philofophers  was  to  have  been  fettled  there,  who 
were  to  be  governed  by  the  ideal  laws  of  Plato's  commonwealth, 
Plotinus  laboured  under  various  illnelfes  the  year  before  he 
died:  he  had  an  inflammation  in  his  throat,  wiiich  made  him 
fo  hoarfe  thai  he  could  fcarcely  fpeak,  ulcers  in  his  hands  and 
teet,  and  a  great  weaknefs  of  fight.  Finding  himfelf  in  this 
condition,  he  lett  Rome,  and  was  conveyed  to  Campani»,  to 
the  heirs  of  a  friend,  who  furnifhed  him  with  neceli'aries  of 
•very  kind.  He  died  there  at  fixty-fix,  and  in  the  nobleft 
manner  that  an  heathen  philofopher  could  do,  thefe  being  his- 
words  as  he  breathed  his  lalt :  "  I  am  labouring  with  all  my 
might,  to  return  the  divine  part  of  me  to  that  Divine  Whole, 
which  fills  the  univerfe." 

His  genius  was  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  vulgar  philofo- 
phers ;  and  his  ideas  were  Angular  and  extraordinary.  He  was 
alhamed  of  being  lodged  in  a  body,  for  which  reafon  he  did 
not  care  to  tell  the  place  of  his  birth  or  family.  The  contempt 
he  had  for  all  earthly  things,  was  the  reafon  why  he  would  not 
perrfiit  his  pidure  to  be  drawn :  and  when  his  difciple  Amelius 
[^r]  was  urgent  with  him  upon  tin's  head,  "  is  it  not  enough," 
laid  he,  "  to  drag  afier  us,  whitherfoever  we  go,  that  image 
in  which  nature  has  fhut  us  up  ?  Do  you  think  that  we  ihuuld 
likewife  tranfmit  to  future  ages  an  image  of  that  image,  as  a 
ught  worthy  of  their  attention?'  From  the  fame  principle,, 
he  refufed  to  praftife  feveral  things  conducive  to  health ;  he 
never  made  ufe  of  prefervatives  or  baths,  and  did  not  even  eat 
the  flefh  of  tame  animals.    He  cat  but  little,  and  abltained  very 

[a]  Porph.  in  Vit.  Plot,  fub  initJo, 
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often  from  bread;  which,  joined  to  his  Intenfe  meditation,  kept 
him  very  much  from  lleeping.  In  fhort,  he  thought  the  body 
entirely  below  his  notice  ;  and  had  fo  little  refpedl  for  it,  that 
he  confidered  it  as  a  prifon,  from  which  it  would  be  his  fupreme 
happinefs  to  be  freed.  When  Amelius,  after  his  death,  en- 
quired of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  about  the  ftate  of  his  foul,  he 
was  told,  *'  that  it  was  gone  to  the  alfembly  of  the  bleflfed, 
where  charity,  joy,  and  a  love  of  the  union  with  God  prevail :" 
and  the  reafon  given  for  it,  as  related  by  Porphyry,  is,  *'  that 
Plotinus  had  been  peaceable,  gracious,  and' vigilant ;  that  he 
had  perpetually  elevated  his  fpotlefs  foul  to  God  ;  that  he  had 
loved  God  with  his  whole  heart ;  that  he  had  difengaged  him- 
felf,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  abilities,  from  this  wretched  life  ;  that, 
elevating  himfelf  with  all  the  powders  of  his  foul,  and  by  the 
feveral  gradations  taught  by  Plato,  towards  that  Supreme  Being 
which  hlls  the  univerfe,  he  had  been  enlightened  by  him,  had 
enjoyed  the  vifion  of  him  without  the  help  or  intcrpofition  of 
of  his  ideas ;  had,  in  fhort,  been  often  united  to  him."  This 
is  the  account  of  Porphyry,  who  tells  us  alfo,  that  he  himfelf 
had  once  been  favoured  with  the  vifion. —We  mud:  not  forget 
to  obferve,  that  Plotinus  had  his  familiar  fpirit,  ps  was  reported 
of  Socrates :  but,  according  to  Porphyry,  his  was  not  one  of  thofe 
called  demons,  but  of  the  order  of  thofe  who  are  called  gods ; 
fo  that  he  was  under  the  proteilion  of  a  genius  fuperior  to  that 
of  olher  men.  The  fuperiority  of  his  genius  puffed  him  up 
not  a  little :  for  when  Amelius  defired  him  to  fhare  in  the 
facrifices,  which  he  ufed  to  offer  up  on  folemn  feftivals,  '*  It 
is  their  bufinefs,"  replied  Plotinus,  <'  to  come  to  me,  not  mine 
to  go  to  them:"  '*  of  which  lofty  anfwer,"  fays  Porphyry, 
'*  no  one  could  guefs  the  reafon,  or  dared  to  afk." 

Plotinus  wrote  fifty-four  books,  which  Porphyry  put  in 
order,  and  divided  into  fix  enneafes.  The  greater  part  of  them 
turn  on  the  moft  high-flown  ideas  in  metaphyfics  ;  and  this 
phllofopher  feems,  ifi  certain  points,  not  to  differ  much  from 
Spinoza.  Plotinus  v/rote  two  books  to  prove,  that  "  All  being 
is  one  and  the  fame  ;"  which  is  the  very  do6lrine  of  Spinoza. 
He  enquires  in  another  book,  "  Whether  there  are  many  fouls, 
or  only  one  ?"  His  manner  of  compofing  partook  of  the  fin- 
gularity  of  his  nature :  he  never  read  over  his  compofitions, 
after  he  had  written  them  ;  lie  wrote  a  bad  hand,  and  was  not 
exa6l  in  his  orthography:  he  flood  in  need,  therefore,  of  a 
faithful  friend  to  revife  and  correal  his  writings  ;  and  he  chofc 
Porphyry  for  this  purpof^,  preferably  to  Auiellus,  although. 
Amelius  had  been  his  difciple  twenty-four  years,  and  was  very 
much  efteemed  by  him.  Some  envious  perfons  accufed  Plo- 
tinus of  adling  the  plagiarv,  with  regard  to  Numenius  ;  but 
Amelius  refuted  that  flander  v.-ith  his  pen.     Longinus  was  at 
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fird  much  prejudiced  againft  this  great  phihifopher:  he  wrote 
againfl:  his  "  IVeatife  of  Ideas,"  and  againft  Porphyry's  anfwer 
in  defence  of  that  treatife.  He  afterwards  conceived  a  high 
elteeni  for  him  ;  fought  induftrioufly  for  all  his  books  ;  and,  in 
order  to  iiave  them  very  correct,  defired  Porphyry  to  lend  him 
his  copy;  but  at  the  fame  time  wrote  to  him  in  the  following 
manner:  '*  I  always  obierved  to  you,  when  we  were  together, 
when  we  were  at  a  diftance  from  one  another,  as  well  as  when 
you  lived  at  Tyre,  that  I  did  not  comprehend  many  of  the 
fubjedts  treated  of  by  Plotinus  ;  but  that  I  was  extremely  fond  of 
his  manner  of  writing,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the 
order  and  difpofition  of  his  qucitions,  which  are  altogether  phi- 
lofophical."  [s]  This  lingle  palTage,"  fays  Bayle,  "  fhews  the 
exalted  genius,  the  exquifitc  difcernment,  and  judicious  penetra- 
tion of  Longinus.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  moft  fubjedls 
which  this  philofopher  examines  are  incomprehenfible  ;  never- 
thelefs,  we  difcover  in  his  works  a  very  elevated,  fruitful,  and 
capacious  genius,  and  a  clofe  way  of  reafoning.  Had  Longinus 
been  an  injudicious  critic,  had  he  not  polfelfed  an  exalted  and 
beautiful  genius,  he  would  not  have  been  fo  fenllble  of  Plotinus's 
obfcurity  :  for  no  perfons  complain  lefs  of  the  obfcurity  of  a 
book,  than  thofe  whofe  thoughts  are  confufed,  and  undcrftand- 
ing  is  (hallow." 

Marfilius  Ficinus,  at  the  requeft  of  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  made 
a  Latin  verfion  of  the  works  of  Plotinus,  with  a  fummary  and 
analyfis  of  each  book  ;  which  was  printed  at  Bafil,  hrft  by  itfelf, 
in  1559,  and  afterwards  with  the  Greek,  in  1580,  folio. 

PLOWDEN  (Edmund),  the  celebrated  lawyer,  editor  of  the 
reports  which  bear  his  name,  fiouriilied  in  the  reigns  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth.  He  was  born  in  Shropfhirc,  in  I5i7,and  educated 
at  Cambridge  ;  but  removed,  after  a  time,  to  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  in  phyfic,  and  attained  fome  eminence  in  the 
praflice  of  that  profelhon.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  afterwards 
took  up  the  fludy  of  the  law,  entered  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  in  that  line  rofe  to  ftill  higher  diftinclion.  In  the  reign  of 
Mary  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeant,  but,  being  zea- 
loufly  attached  to  the  Romilh  perfuafion,  lolf  all  further  hopes 
of  preferment,  on  the  accellion  of  Elizabeth.  He  continued  to 
be  much  confulted  in  private  as  a  counfellor,  and  died  in  the 
highelt  repute  in  1584.  His  "  Reports"  are  highly  efteeined  by 
the  profellion,  and  afford  ftrong  proof  of  his  learning  and  fagacity. 
He  publifhed  alfo  "  Queries,,  or  a  moot-book  of  choice  Cafes," 
Svo,  1662. 

PLUCHE  (Antoine),  a  French  writer,  born  at  Rheims  in 
1668,  and  early  diftinguilhed  by  his  progrefs  in  polite  letters. 
The  intendant  of  Rouen  trufted  him  with  the  education  of  his 

[s]  Porph.  in  Vit.  Plosin, 
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fon,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  celebrated  Rollln.  After 
this,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  hrll  gave  ledtures  upon  hiftory 
and  geography,  and  then  became  famous  by  works  which 
he  publilhed.  i.  His  "  Speftacle  de  la  Nature"  is  generally 
known,  having  been  tranilated  into  perhaps  all  the  European 
languages.  This  work  is  written  with  perfpicuity  and  elegance, 
and  is  equally  ii^llruftive  and  agreeable :  its  only  fault  is,  that 
the  author  ufes  too  many  words  for  his  matter,  which,  however, 
is  almoll  unavoidable  in  the  dialogue  form  of  writing.  2,  ''  Hif- 
toire  du  Ciel,"  in  2  vols.  i2mo,  is  another  work  of  this  author, 
a  kind,  of  mythological  hiftory  of  the  heavens.  3.  He  wrote 
.1  tra<5l  alfo,  "  De  artificio  linguarum,."  which  he  tranflated 
iiimfelf,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Mechanique  des  langues." 
4.  "  Concorde  de  la  Geographic  des  differens  ages,"  i2mo', 
1764,  a  poithumous  work  ;  well  conceived,  but  executed  fuper- 
iicially,  5.  "  Harmonic  des  Pfeaumes  et  de  I'Evangile,  i2mo, 
1764,  a  tranllation  of  the  Pfaims,  remarkable  for  its  fidelity, 
with  many  notes  of  reference  and  illuilration  from  other  parts 
of  fcripture.  Piuche  had  received  holy  orders,,  and  obtained  aa 
abbey,  to  which  he  retired  in  1749,  and  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
tc»  devotion  and  ftudy.  He  was  the  more  induced  to  do  this,  as 
being  fo  deaf,  that  he  could  not  hear  without  a  trum.pet.  He 
died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1761.  He  was  a  believer  in  all  the  myf- 
teries  of  his  church,  even  to  an  extreme  ;  and,  when  fome  free- 
thinkers ufed  to  exprefs  their  aftonifliment,  that  a  man  of  abbe 
Pluche's  force  of  underftanding  could  think  fo  like  the  vulgar,  he 
ufed  to  fay,  '*  I  glory  in  this:  it  is  more  reafonable  to  believe 
the  word  of  God,,  than  to  follow  the  vain  and  uncertain  lights 
©{  reafon." 

PLUKENET  (Leonard),  a  celebrated  Englilh  botanift, 
was  born,,  as  he  himfelf  has  recorded,  in  1642,  but  where  he  was 
educated>.  or.  in,  what  univerfity  he  received  his  degrees,  has  not. 
been  afcertained  [tJ.  It  has  been  conje6lured,  from  a  few  cir.- 
cumftances,  that  it  was;  at  Cam.bridge.  He  dates  the  prefaces  r<» 
his  works  from  Old  Palace-yard,.  VVeflminfter,  where  he  fcems 
to  have  had  a  fmall  garden.  It  does,  not  appear  that  he  attained 
to  any  confiderable  eminence  in  his  profefhon  of  phyHc,  but  was 
abforbcd  in  the  (huly  of  plants,  and  devoted  all-  his  leifure  to  the 
compofition  of  his  "  Phytographia."  He  fpared  no  pains  td 
procure  fpecimens  of  rare  and  new  plants,  had  corcefpondents  ia- 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  accefs  to  the  gardens  of  Hampton- 
court,  then  very  tiouiifhing,.  and  all  others  that  were  curious. 
Plukcnet  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  Ray  was  indebted  for  aififb- 
ance,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fecond  volume  of  his  hiffory,  and 
that  eminent  man  every  where  bears  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  to 
his  merit.     Yet  he  was  in  want  of  patronage,  and  felt  that  want 
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fevcrcly.  With  Sloane  and  Petiver,  two  of  the  firftbotanifts  of 
his  own  age,  he  feems  to  have  been  at  variance,  and  cenfures 
their  v\  ritings  with  too  much  afpeiity.  No  obllacles  damped  the 
ardour  of  Phikcnet  in  his  favourite  purfuit.  He  was  himfelf 
at  the  charge  of  his  engravings,  and  printed  the  wh.ole  work  at 
his  own  expence,  with  the  exception  of  a  fmall  fubfcriptiou  of 
about  fifty-five  guineas,  which  he  obtained  near  the  conclu- 
fion  of  it.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
aflifted  by  the  queen,  and  to  have  obtained  the  fuperintendence 
of  the  garden  at  Hampton-court.  He  was  aifo  honoured  with 
.the  title  of  Royal  profclfor  of  Botany.  The  time  of  his  deceafe 
rs  not  precifely  afcertained,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
long  furvive  his  laft  publication,  which  appeared  in  1705.  His 
works  were,  i.  "  Phytographia,  five  itirpium  illuflrium,  et 
minus  cognitorura  Icones,"  publiflied  in  four  parts,  1691 — 1696, 
and  containing  328  plates,  in  4to.  2.  "  Almageftum  Botani- 
cum,  five  Phytographiie  Piukenetianas  Onomaiticon,"  &c.  4to, 
1696;  the  catalogue  is  alphabetical,  and  contains  near  6000 
fpecies,  of  which,  he  tells  us,  500  were  new.  No  man,  after 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  had  till  then  examined  the  ancient  authors  with 
fo  much  attention,  as  he  did,  that  he  might  fettle  his  fynonyms 
with  accuracy.  He  follows  no  fyftem.  3.  *<  Almagefli  Bota- 
nici  MantifTa,"  1700,  4to,  with  twenty-five  new  plates.  Be- 
fldes  many  new  plants,  this  volume  contains  very  numerous 
additions  10  the  fynonyms  of  the  Almageftum.  4.  Five  years 
after  the  MantilTa,  he  publifhed  the  "  Amaltheum  Botanicum," 
with  tliree  plates,  4to.  It  abounds  with  new  fubjedts,  fent  from 
China  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  fome  from  Florida.  Thefe 
works  of  Plukenet  contain  upwards  of  2740  figures,  moft  c-f 
them  engraved  from  dried  fpecimens,  and  many  from  fmall 
fprigs,  delUtute  of  flowers,  or  any  parts  of  frudlification,  and 
conlequently  not  to  be  afcertained:  but  feveral  of  thefe,  as  better 
fpecimens  came  to  hand,  are  figured  again  in  the  fubfequent 
plates.  As  he  employed  a  variety  of  artifts  they  are  unequally 
executed  ;  thofe  by  Vander  Gucht  have  ufually  the  preference. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
give  his  figures  on  a  larger  fcale  ;  yet,  with  all  their  Lmperfedions, 
thefe  publications  form  a  large  treafure  of  botanical  knowledge. 
The  Herbarium  of  Plukenet  confified  of  8000  plants,  an  aflo- 
nifhing  number  to  be  colledled  by  a  private  and  not  opulent 
individual :  it  came,  after  his  death,  into  the  hands  of  fir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  is  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  His  works  were 
reprinted,  v/ith  fome  additions,  in  1769;  and  in  1779  an  f?idrx 
Linriaanus  to  his  plates  were  publillied  by  Dr.  Gifeke,  of  Ham- 
burgh, which  contains  a  few  notes,  from  a  ?vfS.  left  by  Plukenet. 
Plumier,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  article,  complimented  this 
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learned  botanifl:  by  giving  his  name  to  a  plant,  a  native  of  both 
Indies. 

PLUMIER  (Charles),  called  Father  Plumier,  being  a 
religious,  of  the  order  of  Minims,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  1646, 
and  was  a  botanifl  not  lefs  famous  than  his  contemporary  Fluke- 
net.  He  entered  into  his  order  at  fixteen,  and  Itudied  mathe- 
matics and  other  fciences  at  Touloufe,  under  father  Maignan,  of 
the  fame  fociety.  He  did  not  only  learn  the  profound  fciences. 
In  the  art  of  turning  he  became  fuch  a  proficient,  as  to  write 
a  book  upon  it ;  and  learned  alfo  to  make  lenfes,  mirrors, 
microfcopcs,  and  other  mathematical  inffruments,  all  which 
knowledge  he  gained  from  Maignan.  He  was  foon  after  fent 
by  his  fuperiors  to  Rome,  where,  by  his  application  to  mathe- 
matics, optics,  and  other  ftudies,  he  nearly  deftroyed  his  coniti- 
tution.  As  a  relaxation  from  thefe  fevcrer  fciences  he  applied 
to  botany,  imder  the  inlfrudion  of  Pere  Sergeant  at  Rome,  of 
Francis  de  Onuphriis,  an  Italian  phyfician,  and  of  Svlviiis  Boc- 
cone,  a  Sicilian.  Being  recalled  by  his  order  into  Provence,  he 
obtained  leave  to  fearch  the  neighbouring  coafts^  and  the  Alps, 
for  plants:  and  foon  became  acquainted  with  Tournefort,  then 
on  his  botanical  tour,  and  with  Garidel,  profelfor  of  botany  at 
Aix.  When  he  had  thus  qualified  himlelf,  he  was  chofen  as 
the  aifociate  of  Surian,  to  explore  the  French  fettlements  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  as  Sloane  had  lately  examined  Jamaica.  He 
acquitted  himfclf  fo  well,  that  he  was  twice  afterwards  fent,  at 
the  expence  of  the  king,  whofe  botanifl  he  was  appointed,  with 
an  increafed  falary  each  time.  Plumier  pafTed  two  years  in  thole 
iflands,  and  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  but  principally  in 
Domingo;  and  made  defigns  of  many  hundred  plants,  of  the 
natural  li-zc,  befides  numerous  figures  of  birds,  fifhes,  and 
infe6ls[uj.  On  his  return  from  his  fecond  voyage,  he  had  his 
firlt  work  publilhed  at  the  Louvre,  entitled,  i.  "  Dcfcriptions 
des  Plantes  de  TAmerique,"  fol.  1695,  pp.  94,  108  plates. 
Thefe  figures  confifl  of  little  more  than  outlines,  but  being  as 
large  as  nature,  and  well  drawn,  produce  a  fine  effecSl.  On  his 
return  from  his  third  voyage,  he  fettled  at  Paris,  and  in  1703 
publidied,  2.  his  *'  Nova  Plantarum  Americanarum  Genera," 
4to.  In  the  year  enfuing,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  M.  Fagon  to 
undertake  a  voyage  to  Peru,  to  difcover  and  delineate  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  His  great  zeal  for  the  fcience,  even  at  that  age 
induced  him  to  confent,  but  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  fhip 
near  Cadiz,  he  was  feized  with  a  pleurify  and  died,  in  1706. 
His  third  work,  3.  **  Traite  des  Fougeres  de  I'Amerique,"  on 
the  Ferns  of  America,  folio,  172  plates,  being  now  ready, 
was  publifhed   in    1705.     He  publifhed,  as  above-mentioned. 
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4.  **  I'Art  de  Tourner,"  the  Ait  of  Turning.  Lynns,  lyoi: 
and  repiiblilhed  in  1749.  5.  There  are  alio  two  diircrtations  by 
him,  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  1694,  and  that  of  Trevoux,  to 
prove,  what  is  now  well  knovvn,  that  the  cochineal  is  an  infeft. 
It  is  faid  that  he  left  behind  him  drawing?  fufficicnt  to  make 
Ten  volumes:  they  amounted  in  all  to  1400.  Some  ot  wliich 
have  been  llnce  publilhed. 

PL'JTARCH  fx],  a  great  philofopher  and  hiftorian  of  anti^ 
quity,  who  lived  from  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Adrian, 
was  born  at  Chajronea,  a  fmall  city  of  Boentia  in  Greece,  which 
had  alfo  been  the  birth-place  of  Pindar.  Phitarch's  family  was 
.incicnt  in  Cha.ronra  :  lus  grandfather  Lamprias  was  a  man  emi- 
,';cnf  for  his  learning,  and  a  philofopher  ;  and  is  otten  mentioned 
hv  Plutarch  in  his  writings,  as  is  alfo  his  father.  Plutarch  was 
initiatetl  early  in  ftudv,  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined  ;  and 
^\as  placed  under  Ammonius  an  Egyptian,  who,  having  taught 
philofophy  with  reputation  at  Alexandria,  thence  travelled  into 
(Jri-ece,  and  fettKd  at  Athens.  Under  this  matbr,  he  made 
great  advances  in  knowledge;  and  like  a  thorough  philofopher, 
more  apt  to  regard  things  than  words,  he  purfued  this  know- 
ledge to  the  negleft  of  languages.  The  Roman  language,  at 
that  time,  was  not  only  the  language  of  Rome,  but  of  Greece 
alfo;  and  much  more  ufed  there,  than  the  French  is  now  in 
England.  Yet  he  was  fo  far  from  regarding  it  then,  that,  as  we 
learn  irom  himfelf,  he  did  not  become  converfant  in  it  till  the 
declcnfion  o[  his  life  ;  and,  though  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  redded 
in  Rome  near  forty  years,  ac  different  times,  he  never  fceins 
to  have  acquired  a  competent  fkill  in  it. 

After  he  was  principled  and  grounded  by  Ammonius,  he  con-r 
fidercd  with  himfelf,  that  a  larger  communication  with  the  wife 
and  learned  was  yet  neceilary  for  his  accomplifhment ;  and  there- 
fore having  a  foul  infatiable  of  knowledge,  he  refolved  to  travel. 
Egypt  was  at  that  time,  as  formerly  it  had  been,  famous  fof 
learning  ;  and  probably  the  mvllerioufnefs  of  their  dodlrinc  mi;^ht 
tempt  him,  as  it  had  tempted  Pythagoras  and  others,  to  go  and 
converfe  with  the  priefthood  of  that  country.  This  appears  to 
have  been  particularly  his  bufinefs,  by  his  treatife  "  Of  I  (is  and 
Oliris,"  in  which  he  fhews  himfelf  verfed  in  the  ancient  theo-- 
logy  and  philofophy  of  the  wife  men.  From  Egypt  he  returned 
into  Greece  ;  and,  vifiting  in  his  way  all  the  academies  and 
fchools  of  the  philofophers,  gathered  from  them  many  of  thofe 
obfervations  with  which  he  has  abundantly  enriched  poilerity.  He 
does  not  feem  to  ha\e  been  attached  to  any  particular  fet't,  but 
ohofe  from  each  of  them  whatever  he  thought  excellent  and 
worthy  to  be  regarded.     He  could  not  bear  the  paradoxes  of  the 
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Stoics,  but  yet  was  more  averfe  to  the  impiety  of  the  Epi- 
cureans: in  tnany  things  he  followeil  Ariltotle  ;  but  his  favoiir- 
ites  were  Socrates  and  Plato,  whofe  memory  he  reverenced  fo 
highly,  that  he  annually  celebrated  their  birth-days  with  much 
folemnity.  Befides  this,  he  spphed  himfelf  with  extreme  dili- 
gence to  collect,  not  only  all  books  that  were  excellent  in  their 
Jcind,  but  alfo  all  the  fayings  and  obfervations  of  wife  men, 
%vhich  he  had  heard  in  converfation,  or  had  received  from  others 
by  tradition  ;  and  likewife  to  confult  the  records  and  public 
inftruments  prefer^'ed  in  cities  which  he  had  v'ifited  in  his  travels. 
He  took  a  particular  journey  to  Sparta,  to  fearch  the  archives 
of  that  famous  commonwealth,  to  underftand  thoroughly  the 
model  of  their  ancient  government,  the  hidory  of  their  legifla- 
tors,  their  kings,  and  their  ephori  ;  and  digefted  all  their  memo- 
rable deeds  and  fayings  with  fo  much  care,  that  he  has  not 
omitted  even  thofe  ot  their  women.  He  took  the  fame  methods 
■with  regard  to  many  other  commonwealths  ;  and  thus  was  ena- 
bled to  leave  in  his  works  fuch  obferv;.tions  upon  men  and  man- 
ners, as,  in  the  opinion  of  Montaigne  and  Bayle  in  particular, 
have  rendered  him  the  mod  valuable  author  of  antiquity. 

The  circumftances  of  Plutarch's  life  are  not  known,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  related  w  ith  any  exadnefs.  Pie  was  mar- 
ried, and  his  wife's  name  was  Timoxena,  as  Rualdus  conje6lures 
"with  pr*^  bability.  He  had  feveral  children,  and  among  them  two 
fons,  one  called  Plutarch  after  himfelf,  the  other  Lamprias,  in 
memory  of  his  grandfather.  Lampiias  was  he,  of  all  his  chil- 
dren, who  feems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  philofophy;  and 
to  him  we  owe  the  table  or  catalogue  of  Plutarch's  writings,  and, 
pcrhnps  alfo,  his  "  Apophthegn-s."  He  had  a  nephew,  Sextus 
Chseroneus,  who  taught  the  emperor  Marcus  An  rebus  the  Greek 
1  mguage,  and  was  much  houourtd  by  him.  Some  think,  that 
the  critic  Longinus  was  of  his  family;  and  Apukius,  in  the  Hrlt 
book  of  his  Mctamorphofes,  affirms  himfelf  to  be  defcended 
froin  him. 

On  what  occafion,  and  at  what  time  of  his  life,  he  went  to 
Rome,  how  long  he  lived  there,  and  when  he  finally  returned 
to  his  own  country,  are  all  imcertain.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
fame  of  him  went  thither  before  him,  not  only  becaufe  he  had 
publifhed  feveral  of  his  works,  but  becaufe  immediately  upon 
his  arrival,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  he  had  a  great  refort  of 
the  Roman  nobility  to  hear  him  :  for  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  he 
was  fo  taken  up  in  giving  lectures  of  phiiofophy  to  the  great  men 
of  Rome,  that  he  had  not  time  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  is  one  of  the  firil  things  that  would  natu- 
rally have  engaged  his  attention.  It  appears,  that  he  was  leveral 
times  at  Rome  ;  and  perhaps  one  motive  to  his  inhabiting  there 
was,  the  intimacy  he  had  contraded  in  fome  of  thefe  journeys 
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v.ith  SoflTiis  5cnecio,  a  great  and  worthy  man,  who  had  been 
tour  times  conful,  and  to  whom  Phitarch  has  dedicated  many  of 
]us  Lives.  But  the  great  inducement  which  carried  him  firft 
to  Rome  was,  undoubtedly,  that  which  had  carried  him  into  Co 
many  other  parts  ot  the  world  ;  namely,  to  make  obfervaiions 
upon  men  and  manners,  and  to  colle6l  materials  for  writing 
*'  The  Lives  of  the  Roman  Worthies,"  in  the  fame  manner  as 
he  had  already  written  'thofe  of  tl>e  Grecian  :  and,  accordingly, 
he  not  only  converfed  with  all  the  living,  but  fearched  the  records 
of  the  Capitol,  and  of  all  the  libraries.  Not  but,  as  we  learn 
from  Suidas,  he  was  intruded  alfo  with  the  management  of 
public  affairs  in  the  empire,  during  his  refidence  in  the  metro- 
polis: "  Plutarch,"  fays  he,  "  lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  who 
beftowcd  on  him  the  confular  ornaments,  and  alfo  caufcd  an 
edict  to  be  pafl'cd,  that  the  magiftraies  or  officers  of  Illyria 
Ihould  do  nothing  in  that  province  without  his  knowledge  and 
approbation.' 

When,  and  how,  he  was  made  known  to  Trajan,  is  likewife 
uncertain:  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  Trajan,  a  private 
man  when  Plutarch  firit  came  to  Rome,  was,  among  other  nobi- 
lity, one  of  his  auditors.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed,  that  this  wife 
emperor  made  ufe  of  him  in  his  councils  ;  fo  that  much  of  the 
happinefs  of  his  reign  has  been  imputed  to  Plutarch.  We  are 
equally  at  a  lofs,  concerning  the  time  of  his  abode  in  the  impe- 
rial city;  which,  however,  at  different  times,  is  not  imagined  to 
fall  mucli  ihoit  of  forty  years..  The  defire  of  vifiting  his  native 
country,  fo  natural  to  all  men,  and  efpecialiy  when  growing  old, 
prevailed  with  him  at  length  to  leave  Italy;  a-sid,  at  bh  return, 
he  was  unanimouOy  choftn  archon  or  chief  magilirate  of  Cha?- 
ronea,  and  not  long  after  admitted  into  the  nmnber  of  the  Del- 
phic Apollo's  priefts.  We  have  no  particular  account  of  his 
death,  eitlier  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  or  the  year;  only  it  is 
evident  that  he  lived,  and  continued  his  fludies,  to  an  extreme 
old  age. 

His  works  have  been  divided,  and  they  a<!mit  of  a  tolerably 
equal  divifion,  into  "  Lives'and  "  Morals:"  the  former  of  which, 
in  his  own  eftimation,  were  to  be  preferred,  as  more  noble  than 
the  latter.  His  ftyle  has  been  cenfured  by  fome  perfons  for 
harfhnels  and  obfcurity,  and  he  has  alfo  been  criticized  for  fome 
miftakes  in  Roman  antiquities,  and  for  a  little  partiality  to  the 
Greeks.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  jultly  praifcd,  for  the 
copioufnefs  of  his  fine  fenfe  and  learning,  for  his  integrity,  and 
lor  a  certain  air  of  goodoefs,  which  "appears  in  all  he  wrote. 
His  bufinefs  was,  not  to  pleafe  the  ear,  but  to  inftru£l  and  charm 
the  mind  ;  and  in  this  none  ever  went  beyond  him.  Treafures 
of  learning,  wifdom,  and  hiftory,  may  be  found  in  his  writings  ; 
aad  no  man  can  read  them  v\ithout  infinite  advantage  to  himfelf.  -' 
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Some  have  affirmed  his  works  to  be  a  kind  of  library,  and  col- 
lection of  all  that  iv:^s  wifely  faid  and  done  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans:  and  if  fo,  the  faying  of  Theodorns  Gaza 
is  certainly  to  be  applauded.  This  learned  man,  and  great  pre- 
ceptor of  the  Greek  tongue,  at  thfe  revival  of  literature,  having 
this  extravagant  queftioii  put  to  him  by  a  friend,  namely,  "If 
learning  mull  fuffer  a  general  (liipwreck,  and  he  have  orly  his 
choice  of  one  author  to  be  prcferved,  who  that  author  ihould 
ber"  anfwered,  "  Plutarch."  This  would,  then  be  certainly 
right ;  becaufe,  in  having  him,  he  would  have  what  was  good 
and  excellent  in  them  all. 

The  eulogiums  given  to  Plutarch,  by  great  and  learned  men, 
are  innumerable  ;  it  would  be  endlcls  to  cite  them.  The  Epi- 
gram of  Agathias  deferves  to  be  remembered.  This  author 
fiourifhed  about  the  year  500,  and  the  verfes  are  extant  in  the 
Antholugia;  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  written  on  a  flatue,  erefted 
by  the  Rom.ans  to  his  memory.  The  following  is  Drydcn'$ 
tranflation  of  them  : 

"  Cha^ronean  Plutarch,  to  ihy  deathlefs  praife 
Does  martial  Rome  this  grateful  llatue  raife  : 
Becaufe  both  Greece  and  fhe  thy  fame  have  (har'd, 
Their  heroes  written,  and  their  lives  compared. 
But  thou  thyfelf  could'ft  never  \vrite  thy  own  ; 
Their  lives  have  parallels,  but  thine  has  none." 

There  are  inany  editions  of  Plutarch's  works.  That  of  Rnaldus 
at  Paris,  1624,  v\  ith  the  verfion  and  notes  of  Xylander,  two  vols, 
folio,  was  for  fome  time  efteemed  the  belt.  There  is  an  elegant 
edition  of  his  "  Lives,"  by  Bryan,  which  was  printed  at  London, 
1724,  in  five  volumes  4to.  "I'he  whole  of  his  works  was  printed 
colle6lively,  by  Reifke,  at  Lcipfic,  in  twelve  volumes  8\'0,  with 
inany  ufeful  notes,  and  proper  indexes.  But  a  complete  and 
more  critical  edition  is  now  begun  at  Oxford,  under  the  learned 
profeflor  Wvttenbach,  a  Dutch  critic,  who  has  part  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  the  (iudy  of  Plutarch.  "I'his  is  printed  both  in  410 
lind  8vo,  and  promilcs  to  be  an  admirable  edition.  I'lutarch's 
■works  have  been  ^randated  into  French  by  Amiot,  and  into  Eng- 
liih  by  fevernl  hands,  under  the  care  of  Dryden,  who  wrote  a 
"  Life  of  Plutarch,"  which  is  prefixed  to  the  tranflation  ;  and  of 
which  fome  Uit  has  been  made  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir: 
another  tranfl.'itlon  ot  the  Lives  has  fince  brcn  publlfhed  by 
Dr.  Langhorne. 

PLU^'INEL  (Antoinf/,  a  gentleman  of  Dauphiny,  the  iirW 
tvho  opened  a  fchool  for  riding  the  manege  in  France,  which, 
nil  then,  could  be  learned  only  m  Italy.  He  floiirilhed  in  the 
r^lgn  of  Henry  IV.  who  made  him  his  thief  mafter  of  the  horfe, 
Aud  his  chamberlain,  beiidcs  which  he  feat  him  as  an  ambaflador 
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into  HtiUand.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1620,  having  prepared  a 
%vork,  which  was  piibliflied  five  years  after,  entitled  "  I'Art  dc 
iTionter  a  cheval,"  i'oYio,  with  plates.  The  figures  are  portraits, 
bv  Crifpin  de  Pas. 

POCOCKE  (Edwakd)  [  y],  a  mod  learned  EngliOiman,  and 
famous  particularly  for  his  great  fkill  in  the  oriental  languages, 
was  born  at  Oxford,  Nov.  8,  1604.  He  v/as  fent  early  to  the 
frcc-fchool  of  1  hame  in  that  county;  and,  at  fourteen,  entered 
a  Commoner  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford,  whence,  about  two 
years  after,  he  removed  to  Corpus  Clirilti  college.  Befides  the 
ufual  academical  courfes,  which  lie  purfued  with  much  diligence, 
he  read  verv  carefully  the  bcft  Greek  and  Roman  writers  :  but, 
applving  himfc  If  afterwards  to  the  eaftern  languages,  that  branch 
of  learning  proved  fo  agreeable  to  him,  that  it  became  the  chief 
objed  of  his  fhidies  during  the  reft  of  his  life.  He  took  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1622,  and  his  mtifter's  in  1626  ;  and, 
Lud.  de  Dieu  publilhing  a  Syriac  vcrflon  of  the  "  Apocalypfe" 
at  Levden  the  following  vear,  Pococke,  after  his  example,  began 
to  prepare  thofe  four  *'  Epiitles,"'  which  were  liill  wanting  to 
a  complete  edition  of  the  New  Teftament  in  that  language. 
Thefe  Epiftles  were,  the  fecond  of  Peter,  fecond  and  third  of 
John,  and  that  of  Jude,  All  the  other  books,  except  thefe  five, 
had  been  well  printed  by  Albertus  Widmanfladius,  at  Vienna, 
in  1 1;55  ;  who  M-as  fent  into  the  weft  for  that  purpofe  by  Ignatius, 
the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  i6th  century.  Having 
met  with  a  manufcript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  proper  to  his 
purpofe,  he  engaged  in  this  work,  and  finiflied  it;  but  laid  it  by, 
iiot  having  the  courage  to  publifli  it,  till  the  fame  of  it,  in  1629, 
brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  Gerard  Vofhus :  -who, 
being  then  at  Oxford,  obtained  his  confent  to  carry  it  to  Ley- 
den,  where  it  was  printed  that  year,  in  410,  under  the  imme- 
diate care  and  infpection  of  L.  de  Dieu. 

'l"he  fame  year,  he  was  ordained  prieff,  having  entered  into 
deacon's  orders  fome  time  before  ;  and,  being  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  Englilh  fadlory  at  Aleppo,  by  the  intereft  of  Selden, 
as  appears  very  probable,  he  arrived  at  that  place,  after  a  long 
voyage,  0£l.  17,  1630.  His  fuuation  in  the  eafl  furniflicd  an 
opportunity  of  accomplifhing  his  Ikill  in  the  Arabic  tongue  :  and 
he  likewife  endeavoured  to  get  a  farther  infight,  if  poflible,  into 
the  Hebrew;  but  foon  found  it  fruitlefs,  the  Jews  there  being 
very  illiterate.  He  alfo  improved  himfelf  in  the  Ethiopic  and 
Syriac;  of  which  lall:  he  made  a  grammar,  with  a  praxis,  for 
his  own  ufe.  Oft.  30,  1631,  he  received  a  commiffion  from 
Laud,  then  bifhop   of  London,   to  buy  for  him  fuch  ancient 

[y]  Life  of  Pccocke  prefixed  to  his  theological  works,  In  2  vols.  fol.  1740,  by 
ionard  TwellSj  D.  D.  Aih.  Oxon.  BiographLi  Britannica, 
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Greek  coins,  and  fuch  manufcripts,  either  in  Greek  or  the 
oriental  languages,  as  he  fhould  judge  moit  proper  for  an  iini- 
verfity  library;  which  comnfiiilion  Pococke  executed  to  the  bed 
of  his  power.  In  1634,  the  plague  raged  furioufly  at  Aleppo; 
many  of  the  merchants  fled  two  days  journey  from  the  city,  and 
dwelt  in  tents  upon  the  mountains:  Pococke  did  not  ftir,  yet 
neither  he  nor  any  of  the  Engliih  catched  the  infcdlion.  In 
1636,  he  received  a  letter  from  Laud,  then  abp.  of  Canterbury, 
inlorming  him  of  his  delign  to  found  an  Arabic  lefture  at 
Oxford,  and  of  naming  him  to  the  univerfity  for  his  firft  pro- 
fefTor:  upon  which  agreeable  news,  he  prefently  fettled  his 
affairs  at  Aleppo,  and  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  returning 
home.  On  his  arrival  at  Oxford  this  year,  he  took  a  bachelor 
of  divinity's  degree  in  July,  and  entered  on  the  profelTorlhip  in 
Augult :  the  next  year,  however,  when  his  fn^r.d  Mr.  John 
Greaves  concerted  his  voyage  to  Egypt,  it  wastho\jght  expedient 
by  Laud,  that  pococke  fhould  attend  him  to  Conftantinople,  in 
order  to  perfect  himfelf  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  to  purchafe 
more  manufcripts.  During  his  abode  there,  he  became,  for 
fume  time,  chaplain  to  fir  Peter  Wych,  then  the  Engliih  ambaf- 
fador  to  the  Porte. 

In  1639,  he  received  fcvcral  letters  from  his  friends,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  archbilhop,  prefling  him  to  return  home  :  and 
accordingly,  embarking  in  Auguft,  1640,  he  landed  in  Italy,  and 
paflcd  from  thence  to  Paris.  Hire  he  met  with  Grotius,  who 
was  then  embalfador  at  the  court  of  France  from  Sweden  ;  and 
acquainted  him  with  a  defign  he  had,  to  tranllate  his  trcatife 
*•  De  veritate  Chridiana;  Religiouis"  into  Arabic,  in  order  to 
promote  the  converliou  of  fome  of  the  Mahometans.  Grotius 
was  pleafed  with,  and  encoiiraged  the  propofal  ;  while  Pococke 
did  not  fcruple  to  obferve  to  him  fome  things  towards  the  end  of 
his  book,  which  he  could  not  approve:  as,  his  advancing  opinions, 
which,  though  commonly  charged  by  Chriflians  upon  Mahome- 
tans, yet  had  no  fotuidation  in  any  of  their  authentic  writings, 
and  were  fuch  as  they  themfelves  were  ready  to  difclaim.  Gro- 
tius was  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed,  that  he  heartily  thanked 
him  for  the  freedom  he  had  taken  \  and  gave  him  full  leave,  in 
the  verfion  he  intended,  to  expunge  and  alter  whatever  he  lliould 
think  fit.  This  work  was  publifhed  in  1660,  at  the  fole 
expence  of  Mr.  Boyle:  Grotius's  introduction  was  left  out, 
and  a  new  preface  added  by  Pococke,  Uiewing  the  defign  of 
the  work,  and  giving  fome  account  of  the  perfons  to  whom 
it  would  be  of  uCl;,  But  the  principal  alteratinus  are  in  the  fixth 
book  againft  Mahometanifm,  where  fome  things  are  arnended, 
and  others  left  out;  particularly,  the  pretended  miracle  of  the 
dove  flying  to  the  ear  of  Mahomet  ;  as  having  no  foundation 
either  in  the  writings  or  opinions  of  his  followers  :  about  which,  •• 
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when  he  clifcourfed  with  Grotius  fz],  that  learned  man  freely 
Licknovvledged,  that  he  took  the  Itory  only  from  our  own  writers, 
efpecially  from  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Maniliiis. 

Oti  his  return  to  London,  Pococke  had  the  misfortune  to  find  the 
archbiOiop  in  the  Tower,  and  the  nation  in  luch  confiifion,  that 
all  his  dtfigns  in  Arabic,  and  all  the  expeftjtions  enter"aiiieil  of 
him,  as  the  tirft  pcrfon  in  Europe  for  oriental  learning,  appeared 
now  to  be  at  an  end.  In  1643,  he  was  prefented  by  his  college, 
of  which  he  had  been  made  fellow  in  1628,  to  the  redory  of 
Childrcy  in  Bcrklhire  :  and,  the  military  itate  of  Oxford  render- 
ing the  duties  of  liis  profeiforlhip  impracticable,  he  retired  to  his 
living,  a[id  difcharged  the  duties  of  a  worthy  pariih-prielt.  He 
did  not  eicape  the  common  tale  of  the  royaliils  in  thofe  times: 
the  profiis  of  his  profeiforlhip,  after  the  death  oi^  Laud  in  1644, 
being  feized  by  the  fequeltrarors,  as  part  of  the  prelate's  eftate. 
His  very  extraordinary  merit,  however,  and  atniable  qualities 
procured  him  friends  on  all  lides,  fo  that  in  1647,  he  was  relfored 
to  the  falary  of  hisle£lure  by  the  interelt  of  Selden  ;  and,  to  pre- 
lerve  him  from  the  outrages  of  the  foldiery,  he  obtained  a  pro- 
tection under  the  hand  and  feai  of  general  Fairfax,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  Dr.  George  Ent,  In  1648,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Sheldon  and  Dr.  Hammond,  he  was  nominated  Hebrew 
profellbr  at  Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Chrifi-church  annexed 
thereto,  by  the  king,  then  a  prifoner  in  the  Ille  of  Wight;  and 
was  foon  after  voted  into  the  fame  le(flure  by  the  committee  of 
parliament ;  but  eje6led  from  his  canonry  the  year  after,  for  not 
fubfcribing  the  engagement. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  perfecutions,  he  not  only  continued  to 
rend  his  lectures  with  the  fame  diligence  as  before,  but  alfo  pub- 
lilhed  this  year  his  "  Specimen  hiitorias  Arabum."  It  is  a  ihnrt 
difcourfe  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  tranllation  and  notes  by  him  ; 
to  which  is  added,  an  "  Elenchus  fcriptorum  Arabicorum." 
The  difcourfe  itfelf  is  taken  out  of  the  general  hiftory  of  Gregory 
Abul  Faraijus;  and  Pococke's  notes  are  a  C()lied;ion  of  various 
things  relating  to  thefe  m.atters,  out  of  more  than  an  hundred 
Arabic  mannfcripts.  Selden  was  extremely  pleafed  with  this 
work  ;  and  Prideaux,  in  his  *<  Life  of  Mahomet,"  has  made  very 
honourable  mention  of  it.  Simon  Ockley,  Arabic  profelfor  at 
Cambridge,  writes  thus  of  it:  "Specimen  hiftoriac;  Arabum, 
opus  vere  aureum  Cl.  Pocockii  ftudio  eleboratum.  Dignus  efl 
hie  liber,  qui  fa:;pius  legatur  ;  elf  enim  quafi  clavis  ad  quofcunque 
authores  Arabicos  intelligendos  perquam  necelfaria.'  Ta]  Adrian 
Reland  has  alfo  thefe  words  relating  to  it :  "  la  fpecimine  iiif- 

[z]  Pococke's  notes  in  Specim.  Hift.  Arabum,  pag.  i26. 

[a]  Intrud  adling.orient.  p.  147.  Cant.  1706.  izmo.— Derelig.  Mahomrocd.  p.  86. 
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torias  Arabnm,  quo  nemo  carere  poted:,  cui  literse  Arabics  in 
deliciis  funt." 

In  1650,  a  vote  was  pafTed,  to  deprive  him  of  his  Ie6lures, 
and  to  turn  him  out  of  the  univerfity;  but  he  was  faved  from 
the  effect  of  it  by  the  intercellion  of  a  great  part  of  that  body, 
almoil:  all  of  whom  had  been  placed  there  by  the  parliament. 
In  1652,  he  was  one  ot  thofe  concerned  in  preparing  the  in- 
tended edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible.  In  1654,  the  famous 
Golius,  Arabic  profeiTor  at  Leyden,  publifliing  his  Arabic 
Lexicon,  fent  Pococke  a  copy  of  it,  with  this  infcription  : 
**  Virtute  atque  doftrina  eximio  ac  prasclaro  viro  domino  Edw. 
Pococke,  literature  Orientalis  peritia  nulli  fecundo."  The 
Berkshire  committee  of  the  commiOioners  for  ejecting  fcan- 
dalous  miniiters  entered  a  profecntion  againlt  him,  with  a  defign 
to  ejeft  him  from  his  living  of  Childrey,  for  ignorance  and 
infufficiency!  but  he  was  iheltered  from  the  fury  of  that  dorm 
by  the  learned  Independent,  Dr.  John  Owen.  Owen,  being  a 
commilTioner  himfeU"  under  the  fame  acfl,  proceeded  with  lome 
warmth  to  make  them  fenfible  of  the  infinite  contempt  they 
would  incur,  when  it  fliould  be  faid,  that  they  had  turned  out  a 
man  for  infufficiency,  whom  all  the  learned,  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  all  Europe,  fo  jultlv  admired  tor  his  vaft  know- 
ledge and  extraordinary  accompliihments  ;  and,  by  entering  his 
protelt  again  ft  fo  ftrange  a  proceeding,  put  a  ftop  to  the  affair. 

In  1655,  he  publiflied  his  '*  Porta  Mofis  ;"  a  work  contain- 
ing fix  prefatory  difcourfes  of  Maimonides,  which  relate,  in  a 
very  clear  method,  the  hiilory  and  nature  of  the  Talmud,  and 
the  Jewifh  faith  ant!  difcipline.  The  original  was  written  in 
Arabic,  but,  as  was  ulual  among  the  Jews,  exprelfcd  in  Hebrew 
characters.  He  added  a  Latin  tranflation,  and  a  very  large 
appendix  of  mifcellaneous  notes.  It  was  printed  at  Oxtord, 
and  was  the  Hrft  truits  of  the  Hebrew  prefs  there.  In  1658, 
he  publifhed,  "  J  he  Annals  of  Eutychius,"  in  purfuance  of  a 
promife  he  had  made  fome  years  before  to  Selden.  In  1659, 
when  the  fcchuled  inembers  of  the  houfe  of  commons  were 
rellored  to  their  feats  in  parliament,  he  was,  by  the  interelt  of 
Dr.  Wallis,  who  had  always  been  iiis  friend,  reftored  to  his 
canonry  of  Chrilt-church  ;  in  which  he  was  firmly  fixed  the 
year  after,  at  the  return  of  the  king.  Being  now  reinftated  at 
Oxford,  he  took  his  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  ;  and  continued 
afterwards  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  both  his  ledtures,  and  to 
give  the  world,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  new  proofs  of  his  unri- 
valled Ikill  in  oriental  learning.  He  was  confuUed  by  all  the 
moil  learned  men  in  Europe  :  by  Hornius,  Alting,  Hottinger, 
Golius,  from  abroad  ;  and  by  Cudworih,  Boyle,  Hammond, 
Caltle,  at  home.  In  1663,  he  publilhed  at  Oxford,  '*  Gregorii 
Abul  Farajii  inrioria  Dynalliaruni,"  4to.  This  is  a  compen- 
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dliim  of  the  general  hiltory  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to 
his  own  time,  i.  e.  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and 
is  divided  into  ten  dynamics. 

Some  time  after,   Fell,  dean  of  Chrifl-church,  having  con- 
certed a  fchenie    for  a   '*  Commentary  upon  the   Old    Fefta- 
ment,"  to  be  "written  by  fome  learned  perfons  in  that  univerilty, 
engaged  Pococke  to  take  a  (hare.     This  gave  occaiion  to  his 
"  Commentaries  upon  Micah  and  Malachi,"  publifhed  in  1677; 
after  which  he  finillied  thole  upon  Hofea  and  Joel,  publiflied 
in   1691.     His  ''commentary  upon  Hofea"  is  rather  lar^c  ; 
occalioned  by  the  repeated  attempts  of  Ifaac  Vollius  to  depre- 
ciate   the   Hebrew   text,    which    Pococke  defends  with    great- 
learning.     Thcfe  '*  Commentaries,"  with  the  "  Porta  Mofis," 
were  republilhed  in   1740,  2  vols,   folio,  by  Leonard  Twells, 
D.  D.  who  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  author,  from  which  this 
account  is  taken.     Dr.  Pococke  died,  Sept.   10,   1 691,  in  his 
eighty-fcventh   year ;    and  was  interred    in    the  cathedral    of 
Chrilt-church,    where  a  monument,   with  an   infcription,    is 
eredled  to  his   memory.     In   his  2)erfon,  he  was  of  a  middle 
ftature,  and  Uender ;  his  hair  and  eyes  black;  his  coinplexion 
freih  ;  his  look  lively  and  chearful ;  and  his  conltitution  found 
and  healthy.      In  his  converfation  he  was  free,  open,  and  affa- 
ble ;  retaining,  even  to  the  lall,  the  briiknefs  and  facetioufnefs 
of  youth.     His  temper  was  modeft,  humble,  fmcere  ;  and  his 
charity  brought  fuch  numbers  of  necelntous  objects  to  him,  that 
dean  Fell  ufed  to  tell  him  complainingly,   ''  that  he  drew  all 
the  poor  of  Oxford  into  the  college."     As  to  his  intelle6tual 
accomplilhments,    beiidcs  other  learning,   he  was  profoundly 
fkilled  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac  tongues;  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Perfic,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  and 
'Furkilh ;  and  not  a  ft  ranger  to  the  Italian   and  Spanilh.     In 
Greek  and  Latin  he  was,  fay  his  friends,  critically  converfant : 
his  ftyle  in  Englilh  clear  and  exprellive,  but  not  polifhed;  his 
Latin  ftyle  not  only  proper  and  perfpicuous,  but  written  with 
fome  degree  of  elegunee.     The  great  object  of  his  ambition 
and   labours,   throughout   a  long  life,    was  the  promotion  of 
Oriental  literature:  but,  unluckily  for  him,  that  kind  of  learn- 
ing, which  had  been   in  the  higheft  efteem   for  feveral  years 
before  the  Rcftoration,  fell  into  a  general  neglect  for  many  years 
after.     At  Cambridge  alfo,  where  Dr.  Caftell  was  fettled  in 
the  Arabic  protetforftiip  in   1666,  though  he  was  heard  very 
well  at  firft,  yet   his   lectures  in  a  little  time  grew  to  be  lo 
much  neglected,  that  once,  when  he   was  to   read    the    next 
day,  being  then  in  a  pleafant  m.ood,  he  aflixed  a  paper  upon 
the  door  of  the  public  fchool,  with  thefe  words:  "  Pijeledor 
linguic  Arabica:  eras  ibit  in  defertum." 

i  He 
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He  had  married  in  1646,  while  he  was  refident  upon  his 
living  in  Berkfliire;  and  had  nine  children.  We  have  ojily 
an  account  of  his  eldefl:  Ion  Edward  Pococke,  who,  under 
his  father's  diredtion,  publiihed,  in  167 1,  4to,  with  a  Latin 
tranllation,  an  Arabic  work,  entitled,  *'  Philofophus  Auto- 
didadus;  five,  Epiflola  Abu  Jaafar  Ebn  Tophail  de  Hai  Ebn 
Yokdhan.  In  qua  ollenditur,  quomodo  ex  inferiorura  con- 
templatione  ad  fuperiorum  notitiam  ratio  humana  afcendere 
polfit."  In  171 1,  Simon  Ockley  publifhed  an  Englilli  tranf- 
lation  of  this  book,  under  the  title  of,  **  The  Improve- 
ment of  Human  Reafon,  exhibited  in  the  Life  of  Hai  Ebn 
Yokdhan,  &c."  8vo;  and  dedicated  it  to  Mr.  Pococke,  then 
re£lor  of  Minal  in  Wiltfhire.  Mr.  Pococke  had  alfo  prepared 
an  Arabic  liiltory,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  and  put  to  it  the  prefs 
at  Oxford  ;  but  not  being  worked  off  when  his  father  died,  he 
withdrew  it,  upon  a  difguft  at  not  fucceeding  his  father  in  the 
Hebrew  profeflbrihlp.  The  copy,  as  much  of  it  as  was  printed, 
and  the  manufcript  hiftory,  were,  in  1740,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Pocockc's  fon,  then  recSfor  of  Minal. 

POCOCKE  (RiCHARDJ,  D.  D.  (who  was  diftantly  related 
to  the  learned  Orientalill:  Dr.  Edward  Pococke  [b],  being  fon  of 
Mr.  Richard  Pococke,  fequeftrator  of  the  church  of  All-faints 
In  Southampton,  and  head  mafter  of  the  free-fchool  there,  by 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  lA^ac  Milles,  miniiier  of 
Highcleer  in  Hampfliire)  [c],  was  born  at  Southampton  in 
1704.  He  received  his  fchool-learning  there,  and  his  acade- 
mical education  at  Corpus-Chrilti  college,  Oxford  ;  took  his 
degree  of  LL.  B.  May  5,  1731  ;  and  that  of  LL.  D.  (being 
then  precentor  of  Lifmore)  June  28,  1733  ;  together  with  Dr. 
Seeker,  then  re6lor  of  St.  James's,  and  afterwards  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury.  He  began  his  travels  into  the  Eail  in  1737, 
and  retyrned  in  1742,  and  was  made  precentor  of  Waterford 
in  1744.  In  1743,  he  publifhed  the  fird:  part  of  thofe  travels, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Deicription  of  the  Eaft,  and  of  fome 
other  Countries,  vol.  i.  Obfervations  on  Egypt."  In  1745  he 
printed  the  fecond  volume  under  the  fame  title,  "  Obfervations 
on  PaliL'fline,  or  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Cyprus, 
and  Candia,"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Chefterheld, 
then  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland;  attended  his  lordfliip 
thither  as  one  of  his  domeflic  chaplains,  and  was  foon  after 
appointed  by  his  lordfnip  archdeacon  of  Dublin.  In  March, 
1756,  he  was  promoted  by  the  duke  of  Devoiilhire  (then  lord- 

fs]   AnccdoCM  of  Bow/er,  by  Nichols,  died   in   1740.       The   fecond,    Teiemiah, 

p,  271.  wss  fellow  And  tutor  of  Baliol-coUege,  wliK 

[c]   Of  Mr.  Ifaac  Milles's  three  fon?,  prclenLcd  him,  in  1705,  ta  the  redtjiy  of 

the  eldeft,  Thomas,  waj  appointed  Greek  Dulnmar   Loo,  in  Cornwjll.     The  third, 

profi-fTir  at  Oxford,  in  1706,  and  biihop  ot  li.iuc,  waj  treafurer  of.  Waterford  in  1714, 

Watciford  aiid  Liiinore,  in  1  708,  v.hcte  he  ani  tie.ifurer  of  Lifmore  cathedral  in  1717- 

lieutenant) 
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lieutenant)  to  the  bifhopric  of  OfTory,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr,  Edward  Maurice.  He  was  tranflated  by  the  king's  letter 
from  Oirory  to  Elphin,  in  June,  1765,  bifhop  Gore  of  Elphin 
being  then  promoted  to  Meath  ;  but  biftiop  Gore  finding  a  great 
fum  was  to  be  paid  to  his  predecelfor's  executors  for  the  houfe 
at  Ardbraceon,  declined  taking  out  his  patent  ;  and  therefore 
bifhop  Pococke  in  July,  was  tranflated  by  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland diredlly  to  the  fee  of  Meath,  and  died  in  the  month 
of  September  the  fame  year,  fuddenly,  of  an  apople6tic  ftrokc, 
while  he  was  in  the  courfe  of  his  vifitation  Id]  — See  an  eulo- 
gium  of  his  Defcription  of  i  gypty  in  a  work  entitled  '*  Paul! 
Ernelti  Jablonfki  Pantheon  i^gyptiorum,  Prafat.  ad  part  iii." 
He  penetrated  no  further  up  the  Nile  than  to  Phflas,  now  Gieuret 
Ell  Hiereff;  whereas  Mr.  Norden  in  1737,  went  as  far  as  DerrF, 
between  the  two  cataratts.  The  two  travellers  are  fuppofed  to 
have  met  on  the  Nile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Efnay,  in  Jan. 
1738  [e].  But  the  fad,  as  Dr.  Pococke  told  fome  of  his 
friends  was,  that  being  on  his  return,  not  knowing  that  Mr. 
Norden  was  gone  up,  he  palled  by  him  in  the  night,  without 
having  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him.  There  was  an  admirable 
whole  length  of  the  bifhop,  in  a  Turkifn  drefs,  painted  by 
Liotard,  in  the  pofTe'Son  of  the  late  Dr.  Milles,  dean  of  Ex- 
eter, his  firfl  coufm.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  vifked 
other  places  befides  the  Eafl.  His  defcriptiort  of  a  rock  on  the 
weft-fide  of  Dunbar  harbour  in  Scotland,  refembling  the 
Giants  Caufeway,  is  in  the  Phiiof.  Tranf.  vol.  Hi.  art.  17.  and 
in  Archxologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.  his  account  of  fome  anti- 
quities found  in  Ireland.  *'  When  travelling  through  Scotland 
(where  he  preached  feveral  times  to  crouded  congregations),  he 
flopped  at  Dingwal,  and  faid  he  was  much  flruck  and  pleafed 
with  its  appearance;  for  the  fituation  of  it  brought  Jerufalem 
to  his  remembrance,  and  he  pointed  out  the  hill  which  refein- 
bled  Calvary."  The  fame  fimilitricle  was  obferved  by  him  in 
regard  to  Dartmouth.  He  preached  a  fennon  in  1761  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Magdalen  charity  in  London,  and  one  in 
1762  before  the  incorporated  Society  in  Dublin. 

Among  the  MS.  treafures  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  are  feveral 
volumes  (4K11 — 4827)  the  gift  of  bifhop  Pococke;  viz.  *'  Mi- 
nutes and  Regifters  of  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Dublin, 
from  1683  to  1687,  with  a  copy  of  the  papers  read  before 
them  ;"  and  "  Regiflers  of  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Dublin, 
from  Aug.  14,  1707,  with  copies  of  fome  of  thcfe  papers  read 
before  them  ;"  alfo  *'  Several  Extracts  taken  out  of  the  Records 
in  Birmingham's  Tower;"  *'  An  Ai  count  of  the  Francifcan 
-Abbeys,  Houfes,  aiid  Friaries,  in  Ireland,"  <Jxc.  &c. 

[d]  His  collection  of  antiquities  and  foffils  was  (old  by  Meff.  Langfovd,  June  5,  and 
6,1766.  [e]   Nordin'.  Triveh;  Englift  irdit.  3vo,    r..  18S.    ' 
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POGGIO  BRACCIOLINI,  a  man  of  great  talents  and 
learning,  who  flourifhed  at  the  time  when  learning  was 
reviving  in  Europe,  and  himfelf  contributed  not  a  little  to 
it,  was  defcended  from  a  family  of  good  rank,  and  born  in 
1380  at  Terranuova,  a  town  in  the  territories  of  Florence, 
He  was  fent  to  Florence  in  1398  [fJ,  and  there  learned 
Latin  under  John  of  Ravenna,  and  Greek  ot  Emianuel  Chry- 
foloras.  It  appears  from  one  ot  his  letters,  that  he  applied 
himfelf  alfo  afterwards  to  Flebrew  ;  which  confutes  the  opinion 
of  Huetius  and  others,  who  have  faid  that  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  not  cultivated  in  Italy,  till  atter  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  His  education  being  finilhed,  he  went  to 
Rome,  under  the  pontificate  ot  Boniface  IX.  and  was  taken 
into  the  fervice  of  the  cardinal  de  Bari,  who  was  Ludolf  Mar- 
ramoro,  a  Neapolitan.  Afterwards  he  had  the  place  of  writer 
of  the  apoftolic  letters,  which  he  held  ten  years  ;  and  then  was 
made  fecretary  to  the  pope,  in  which  office  he  continued  forty 
years. 

In  1414,  while  the  council  of  Conftance  was  fitting,  fome 
cardinals  and  nobles  of  Rome  fent  him  to  that  place,  in  fearch 
of  ancient  authors:  and  he  executed  his  comminion  fo  well, 
that  there,  and  in  the  parts  adjacent,  he  found  a  confiderable 
number.  Quintilian  was  among  them,  and  was  difcovered  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tower  in  the  monaftery  ot  St,  Gal,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Conftance.  Silius  Italicus  was 
found  at  the  fame  time  and  place,  Poggio  afterwards  travelled 
to  England,  and  flayed  fomc  time  in  London:  he  vifitcd  the 
monalterics  here,  in  hopes  of  finding  fome  ancient  manufcripts, 
but  was  not  fo  fuccefstul  as  in  Germany,  Some  fay,  that  pope 
Martin  V.  fent  him  alfo  to  Huugary  ;  but  the  circumflances 
of  this  journey  are  no  where  related.  They  add,  that  he  was 
afterwards  a  long  tim^e  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara:  and  there  is 
reafon  to  think,  that  he  was  tolled  about  fome  years  from 
place  to  place  by  the  troubles  of  the  times;  for  he  himfelf 
almoft  informs  us  fo,  in  his  dialogue  "  De  infelicitate  prin- 
cipum." 

He  determined  at  length  to  fettle  and  to  marry.  He  had 
already  three  fons  by  a  miftrefs,  though  he  v/as  an  eccleliaitic  ; 
and  he  excufes  himfelf  jocularly  upon  this  head,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  cardinal  Julian  of  St.  Angelo;  **  You  fay  that  I  have 
fons,  which  is  not  lawful  for  a  cleric;  and  without  a  wife, 
which  does  not  become  a  laic.  I  may  anfvvcr,  that  I  have 
fons,  which  is  fitting  for  laics;  and  without  a  wife,  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  has  been  the  ciiltom  ot  clerics: 
but  I  will  not  defend  my  failings  by  any  excufe."     "Lake  the 

[f]   N'lccron,  mem.  &c.  torn.  Ix. 

original, 
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original,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  Latin:  **  AlTcris  me  habere  filios, 
quotl  clerico  non  licet :  fine  uxbre,  quod  laicum  non  ciccet.  Pof- 
fiim  refpondere, habere  filios  me, quod  laicisexpedit;&: fine nxorei 
qui  eit  mos  clericoriun  ab  orbis  exordio  oblervatus:  fed  nolo  er- 
rata mea  ulla  excufatione  tuevi."  He  married  a  Florentine  lady 
in  143  >,  v/hen  he  v/as  Hfty-four,  who  was  young,  beautiful,  and 
of  an  ilhiftrious  and  ancient  family,  but  nut  a  large  fortune:  he 
took  h-,'r  to  Rome,  and  had  feveral  children  by  her. 

He  continued  Hill  in  his  office  of  apoltolic  fecretary,  which, 
he  held  under  feven  popes,  including  the  fpace  of  forty  years. 
Notwithftanding  this,  he  was  not  rich ;  and  we  find  him  com- 
plaining of  his  circumilances,  efpecially  now  his  family  was 
incrcafcd,  in  fome  of  his  letters.  In  1453,  the  place  of  fecre- 
tary to  the  republic  of  Florence  was  offered  him,  and  he  ac- 
cepted it  with  pleafure:  quitting  Rome,  though  not  without 
rcluflancejOn  account  of  the  friends  he  left  behind  him.  Though- 
he  was  full  feventy-two,  he  applied  himfelf  to  fludy  more  in- 
tenfely  than  ever:  and  in  that  lail  period  of  his  life,  though  he 
had  an  employment  which  took  up  much  of  his  time,  compofcd 
the  moft  ceniiderable  of  his  works.  His  love  of  retirement 
induced  him  to  build  a  country-houfe  near  Florence,  which  he 
called  his  academy,  and  in  which  he  took  much  delight.  He 
always  fpent  the  fummer  at  that  houfe,  and,  indeed  never  was 
quite  fatisfied,  when  he  was  not  there.  It  is  faid,  that  he  fold 
a  copy  of  Livy,  fairly  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  order  to 
purchafe  this  eilate  [g].  Some  have  imagined,  that  his  "  Hif- 
tory  of  Florence"  was  written  there.  He  died  at  this  villa  in 
1459,  aged  feventy-nine,  and  left  a  wife  and  fix  children. 
Five  of  them  were  fons,  and  became  all  diftinguifhcd  by  their 
abilities.  Johii  Francis,  the  youngefl,  was  much  efleemed  by 
Leo  X.  who  made  him  his  fecretary  [h].  Some  have  given 
the  name  of  John  Francis  to  Poggius  himfelf,  as  others  have 
that  of  Charles ;  but  his  real  name  was  Poggio  di  Guccio  Brac- 
ciolini,  his  father's  name  being  Guccio,  and  Bracciolini  that 
of  his  family. 

Poggio  appears  by  his  works  to  have  had  a  great  paflion  for  let- 
ters, and  as  great  a  regard  for  thofe  that  cultivated  thern.  He 
excelled  in  Creek  and  Latin  literature,  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rellorers  of  it.  His  purfuits  were  not  confined  to  profane 
antiquity:  we  fee  by  his  quotations,  that  he  was  verfed  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  and  the  fathers,  and  efpecially  in  the  writings  , 
of  Chryfoflom  and  Auguftin.  He  did  not  meddle  much  with 
poetry ;  for  he  fecms  to  have  had  no  talent  that  way,  if  we 
may  judge  by  an  epitaph  upon  his  mafter  Chryfoloras,  which 
is  very  indifferent.     He  was  eloquent,   however,  and  his  flyle 

[g]  Bayle's  Did.  in  Paugrmita,  note  F.  [h]  B'Ount'i  Cenfura  authoiem. 
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is  generally  approved:  Cicero  was  his  rnodd,  and  he  did  not 
imitate  him  amifs.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  good 
man  in  the  main,  and  to  have  acquitted  himfelf  well  in  the 
Several  provinces  of  citizen,  father,  hufband,  and  friend.  He 
had  a  particular  diflike  to  avarice,  and  wrote  againft  it.  He  re- 
garded the  love  of  money  as  a  low  paflion,  and  unworthy  of  a 
man ;  and  was  often  repeating  this  fentence  of  Publius  Syrus, 
Defunt  inopia  mult  a  ^  avar'itit£  ornrila:  *'  A  poor  man  wants  many 
things,  a  covetous  man  all  things."  He  had  not  ambition 
enough  to  pufh  himfelf  on,  although  he  v/as  in  the  road  of 
fortune.  He  was  dilintcrelled,  open,  communicative,  and, 
what  cannot  be  faid  of  every  learned  man,  fmgularly  modeit. 
Yet  thefe  good  qualities  were  tarnifhcd,  fuch  is  the  condition 
of  humanity,  with  fomc  that  were  not  fo  good.  The  children 
he  had  in  his  (ingle  Itate  fhew,  that  he  had  a  pallion  for  women  ; 
and  the  obfcenities  he  publilhed  in  a  work  called  **  Facetiic," 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  Ana,  or  coUedlion  of  bon 
mots,  {hew  farther,  that  he  did  not  entertain  this  paflion  with 
a  fpirit  fufficiently  manly.  He  was  alfo  fubjecl  to  anger;  and 
this  anger  vented  itfelf  in  the  fevered  farcafms  and  the  mofl 
biting  ftyle,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  works.  Paul  Jovius 
relates  [i],  that  he  once  received  fome  blows  from  Georgius 
Trapezuntius,  on  account  of  ill  language  which  he  had  given 
him  ;  and  he  wrote  a  terrible  inve6tive  againfl  Laurentius 
Valla,  who  had  criticized  his  Latinity  as  not  fufficiently  pure. 
Letters,  however,  were  infinitely  obliged  to  him  on  fcveraj 
accounts.  He  was  the  firlt  who  brought  to  light  ic\eral  authors 
of  antiquity;  of  whom  Qiiintilian  and  Silius  Itjlicus  have 
been  mentioned  already.  Add  to  thefe  "  Terttillian,"  "  Af- 
conius's  Commentary  upon  eight  Orations  of  Cicero;"  *'  Lu- 
cretius;" *'  Ammianus  Marcellinus:"  although  none  of  the 
editors  have  done  him  the  honour  to  mention  it ;  "  Manilius," 
the  firft  edition  of  which  was  printed  from  Poggio's  manu- 
fcript  at  Bologna  in  1474,  though  not,  as  Fabricius  has  erro- 
iieoufly  faid,  by  Poggio  himfelf,  who  died  fome  years  before  ; 
**  L.  Septimius,"  the  fuppofed  author  of  the  vcrfion  of  the 
fpuriouS  **  Phrygian  Dares;"  the  three  firft  books  of  **  Valerius 
Flaccus;"  "  Caper,"  "  Eutychus,''  and  Probus,"  three  ancient 
grammarians;  "  Cicero  de  finibus,"  and  "  De  leglbus,"  and 
his  orations,  *'  Pro  Csecina,  De  lege  Agraria,  Ad  populum 
c'ontra  legem  Agrariaiu,  In  Lucium  Pilbncm,  Pro  Rabirio 
Pifone,  Pro  Rabirio,  Pro  Rofcio  Conioedo,"  and  another  whofe 
title  we  know  not,  for  he  himfelf  mentions  eight  in  his  book 
"  De  infelicitate  principum ;"  part  of  "  Columella ;  and  "  Fron- 
tinus  dc  acuasdudibus."    This  was  doing  great  fervice  to  the 
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republic  of  letters.  He  farther  piiblifhed  a  rmtnber  of  works 
of  his  own,  and  made  foine  Latin  verfions  of  ancient  Greek 
authors,  of  *'  Diodorus  Siculus,"  and  "  Xenophon's  Cyropas- 
dia,"  in  particular.  His  own  works  have  been  colleded,  and 
often  printed.  They  confdf  of  '*  Moral  Pieces,  Orations,  Let- 
ters," and  *'  An  Hiftory  of  Florence  from  1350  to  I455," 
which  is  tlie  nioft  confiderable  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  the 
introdu<flion  to  his  **  Hiftory  of  Florence,"  gives  a  general  goo(J 
charaiSfer  of  Poggio's  Hilfory:  he  calls  Poggio  an  excel- 
lent hiftorian,  and  reprcfeats  him  as  accurate  enough  in  his 
accounts  of  the  Florentine  wars  and  foreign  negociations; 
but  blames  him  for  either  faying  nothing  at  all  of  their  civil 
dilFcntions,  which  he  thinks  the  moft  edifying  part  of  hiftory, 
or  relating  them  fu  briefly  and  abruptly,  as  to  yield  neithef 
benefit  nor  amufement  to  a  reader.  This  partiality  to  his 
country,  for  fuch  it  has  been  called,  gave  occafion  to  this  epi- 
gram of  Sannazarius : 

"  Dum  patriam  laudat,  damnat  dum  Poggius  hoftem> 
Nee  malus  eft  civis,  nee  bonus  hiftoricus." 

The  followin^paflage  of  Erafmus  fuggefts  a  moff  unfavour- 
able notion  of  Poggio:  *'  Poggio,  rabula  adeo  indo6lus,  ut* 
etiamfi  vacaret  obfccenitate,  tamen  indignus  elTet  qui  legeretur; 
adeo  autem  obfcoenus,  ut,  etiamfi  doftifTimus  fuilfet,  tamen 
eflfet  a  bonis  viris  rejiciendus."  But  we  mufl  fuggeft  a  caution, 
that  a  judgement  be  not  formed  either  of  Poggio  himfelf,  or 
even  of  what  Erafmus  thought  of  him,  from  this  detached 
pafTage  in  Blount's  Cenfura  authorum.  This  inveftive  of 
Erafmus  againft  Poggio  was  in  behalf  of  his  favourite  Lau- 
rentius  Valla  ;  whofe  writings,  it  feems,  were  negledlt  d  and 
unread,  while  thofe  of  Poggius  were  in  every  body's  hands 
[k].  Obferve  what  immediately  follows  the  palfage  juft 
quoted:  "  Hie,  inquam,  talis,  ut  homo  candidus  fcilicet,  fine 
invidia  paflim  habetur  in  manibus,  ledlitatur  in  nullam  non 
linguam  transfufus:  Laurentius  neque  obfcoenus,  et  centuplo 
dottier,  laborat  invidia  mordacitatis,  atque,  ut  bos  cornupeta, 
vitatur;  etiaiji  ab  his,  qui  fcripta  hominis  nunquam  legerunt." 
We  have  elfewhere  near  a  page  of  inve6live  againft  Poggio: 
but  it  is  purely  in  favour  of  Valla,  whom  Erafmus  thought 
greatly  injured  by  Poggio,  in  that  abufive  piece  which  he  wrote 
againft  him,  for  having  juftly  criticized  his  Latin.  Poggio, 
it  is  certain,  had  great  imperfe£lions  and  blemifhes,  as  well  in 
his  life  as  in  his  writings :  but  it  is  as  certain,  that  Erafmus  was 
not  always  juft  and  candid  in  his  cenfures,  and  more  efpecially 
when  he  was  irritated. 

[k]  Erafmi  Opera,  vol.  lii.  Epift.  103.  L.  B.  1706. 
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POILLY  (Francis),  a  French  engraver,  born  at  Abbevilia 
in  1622,  and  bred  under  Pierre  Duret.  He  completed  his 
knowledge  of  his  art  by  a  'on'/,  refidence  at  Rome  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  diftinguillRd  himfelf  by  many  capital  works 
from  piftures  of  facrtd  and  profane  hiiiory,  and  portraits  of 
variou?  fizes.  Louis  XIV.  made  him  his  engraver  in  ordinary,  in 
1664,  exprefsly  on  account  of  his  merit,  and  the  works  he  had 
publifhed  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  He  drew  as  fl;ilfuily 
as  he  engraved.  Piecihon,  neatnefs,  and  foftnefs,  are  the  cf.a- 
radleriftics  of  his  plates;  and  it  is  recorded  to  his  honour,  that 
he  never  degraded  his  abilities  by  engraving  any  fubjedl  of  an 
immoral  kind.  ■  He  died  in  1693.  ^'^  brother  Nicolas,  who 
^vas  a'fo  an  able  engraver,  furvived  hira  only  three  years;  and 
both  left  font;,  who  applied  their  talents  to  painting  and  en- 
graving. 

POiNSINET  (AxroiNE,  Alexandre,  Henri),  a  French 
dramatic  writer  of  the  fecond  rate,  whofe  pieces,  being  chiefly 
operas,  are  thought  to  have  fucceeded  rather  by  means  of  the 
mufio,  than  from  their  intrinfic  merit.  He  was  born  at  Fon- 
tainbleau  in  1735,  of  a  family  attached  to  the  fervice  of  the 
houfe  of  Orleans.  His  moft  fuccefsful  pieces  were,  **  Gilles 
gar^on  Peintre,"  **  Sancho  Pan^a,"  *•'  The  Sorcerer,"  **  Tom 
Jones,"  and  "  Ernelinde,  or  Sandomir,"  a  lyric  tragedy,  in  five 
a£ls.  "  Le  Cercle,"  or  the  evening  alamode,  a  comedy  in  one 
a6t,  was  thought  not  to  be  his  own.  **  He  was  not,"  faid  fome 
critics,  '*  fufficiently  admitted  into  a  certain  clafs  of  fociety  to 
paint  their  manners  fo  well."  **  If  fo,"  replied  the  abbe  Voi- 
fenon,  *^  he  has  certainly  liifened  at  the  door  with  great  fnccefs." 
Poinfinet  wa.<;  fond  of  travelling.  In  X760  he  went  over 
Italy;  and  in  1769  vilited  Spain,  hopeing  to  introduce  the  talle 
for  the  Italian  mufic,  and  the  ballad  airs  of  the  French  into  that 
country,  but  was  unfortunately  drowned,  the  fame  year,  in  the 
Ciuadalquivir.  He  certainly  was  not  devoid  of  talents,  and  had 
that  extreme  fimplicity  which  has  ("omctimes  been  found  united 
to  thofe  of  an  higher  order.  The  wits  who  knew  him  made 
him  believe  whatever  they  chofe.  They  fent  him  falle  affign- 
ations  from  ladies  of  qua.lity,  who  they  faid  were  in  love  with 
him,  and  he  alwavs  fell  into  the  fnare.  They  even  went  fo 
fiar  as  to  keep  him  iiK  months 'employed  in  learning  Ruffian,  as 
he  thought,  m  order  to  be  admitted  of  the  academy  of  Peter f- 
burg;  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  be  found  he  had  only  been 
ftudying  the  icis  Breton.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Italian 
academy  of  the  Arcadi,  and  of  that  of  Dijon. 

*'.  POIRET  (Fetfr),  famous  only  for  his  love  of  myflicifin 
and  enthuliafm,  and  his  writings  conformable  to  thofe  fcntiments, 
was  born  at  Metz  in  1646,  and  educated  at  Bale  in  Svv'itzer- 
land,  in  the  college  oi"  Krafmus.    His  father,  who  was  a  fword- 
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oitler,  would  have  brought  him  up  as  a  fculptor,  but  he  had 
more  taftc  for  the  dead  languages,  philofophy,  and  theology, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  thf-m.  He  became  a  miniiter  at  Heidel- 
biirg,  in  i66is,  and  at  Anweil  obtained  a  fimilar  fituation  in 
1674.  Here  it  was  that  he  met  with  the  works  of  the  myiHcal 
writers,  \vith  which,  particularly  with  thofe  of  madame  Bow- 
rignon,  he  became  to  the  utmoit  infatuated.  Madame  Guyon 
Mas  another  of  his  favourites,  and  he  determined  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  maKims.  Towards  the  end  of  life  he  retired  to 
Reinfberg  in  Holland,  where  he  d'red  in  May,  1719,  at  the  age 
of  feventy-three.  His  works  are  all  of  the  myilical  kind: 
I.  *'  Cogitationes  rationales  de  Deo."  2.  "  L'oecor;Omie  Di- 
vine,"' in  7  vols.  8vo,  1687,  in  which  all  the  notions  of  Bou- 
rignon  are  repeated.  3.  "  La  Paix  6lz  bonne  Ames."  4.  "  Les 
Principes  folides  de  la  Religion  Chreticnnc,"  i2mo.  5.  "  The- 
ologie  du  Coeur,"  2  vols.  i2mo.  6.  He  publilhed  alfo  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  works  of  mad.  Bourignon,  in  21. vols.  8vo,^ 
v/ith  a  life  of  that  pious  enthufiaft,  7.  An  attempt  to  attaci;: 
Defcartes,  in  a  trea'ife,  "  de  Eruditione  triplici,"  in  2  Vols. 
4to,  reprinted  at  Amfterdam  in  1707.  This  being  diredlcd" 
againll  Defcartes,  has  been  compared  to  the  attack  of  the  viper 
upon  the  file.     It  contains,  however,  fome  good  obfervations. 

POLE  (Reginald),  cardinal,  and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,' 
•was  defcended  from  royal  blood,  bting  a  yninger  fon  of  fir  Richard.' 
Pole,  lord  Montague,  coufin-gerrnan  to  Henry  VIL  and  Margaret,", 
daughter  of  George  duke  of  Clarence,  younger  brothtr  to  king 
Edward  I\^  TlI.    He  was  born,  according  to  Camden,  in  1500, 
at  Stoverton-caltlein  Worceflerlhire;  and,  at  fevcn  years  of  age,. 
was  fent  to  be  inftru^ted  in  grammar  by  the  Carthufians,  in  the 
monallery  at  Shene,  near  Richmond  in  Surrey.     At  twelve,  he 
became  a  nobleman  of  Magdalen-college  in  Oxford;  where  the 
famous  Linacre  and  William  Latim.er,  the  tWQ  great  malrers  in 
thofe  times  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  were  his  chief  pre-_ 
ceptors.    He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  fifteen,  an^  entered^ 
into  deacon's  orders;  and  in  I  5 17,  the  year  that  Luther  began  to 
pceach   againft  indulgences,  was  made  a  prebendary  of   Salif-." 
bury;  to  which  tlie  deanery  of  Exeter,  and   other  preferaienti' 
were  foon  after  ad<led,  by  the  b.ninvy  of  his  relation  Henry  VHL 
whoriireftcd  that  he  fhould  beared  to  the'chutch,  vviiH  a  defign" 
to  raife  him  to  the  higheit  dignitiesin  it;        '    '  ^    '    '  " 

Pole  being  now  nineteen,  aiid^  hdving-Taid.a  goo'd  ground- 
work of  learning  at  Oxford,  it  \<;as  defer  in, irjed  to  Tend  him, 
by  way  of  completing  his  education,  to  Italy  ;  for  which  a  fup- 
port  fuitable  to  his  rank  was  pro\ided  by  the' king,  Svho  allowed 

[r]  Athca.  Oxon,  vol.   i.     ViU  Reginald!  P«li,.  X^o,  ^yo.     Britanola,  under' 
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him  a  large  yearly  pcnfion,  befides  tl)e  profits  of  his  dignities^ 
On  his  arrival,  he  viliied  feveral  univerfities,  and  then  tix^d  at 
Padua,  where  he  entered  into  familiarity  with  Leonicus,  a  great 
philofcpher  and  Grecian,  Longolius,  Bembus,  and  Lnpfet,  a 
learned  Englifli;nan.  Thefe  were  his  mafters,  whom  he  con- 
ftantly  ufed  ;  and  they  have  told  us,  how  he  became  the  delight 
of  that  part  of  the  world,  for  his  learning,  politenefs,  and  piety. 
From  Padua  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  continued  fur  fome 
time,  and  then  vifited  other  parts  of  Italy.  Having  fpent  five 
years  abroad,  he  was  recalled  home  ;  but  being  defiroi.s  to  fee 
the  jubil-e,  which  was  celebrated  this  year  at  Rome,  he  went  to 
that  city  ;  whence,  palling  by  Florence,  he  reanned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  1525. 

He  was  received  by  the  king,  queen,  court,  and  all  the  no- 
bility, with  great  affedion  and  honour;  and  much  carelTed,  not 
only  for  his  learning,  but  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his  nature,  and 
politenefs  of  his  manners.  Devotion,  however,  and  ftudy,  being 
•what  he  folely  delighted  in,  he  retired  to  his  old  habitation  among 
the  Carthufians  at  Shene,  where  he  fpcnt  two  years  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  thefe  advantages.  Then  Henry  VHI.  began  to 
raife  doubts  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  his  marriage  with  Ca- 
tharine of  Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce;  and  Pole,  forefeeing 
the  troubles  confequent  upon  this,  and  how  deeply  he  mud  of 
iiecefllty  be  involved  in  them,  refolved  to  withdraw,  and  obtained 
leave  of  his  majerty  to  go  to  Paris.  Here  he  continued  in  quiet, 
till  the  king,  profecuting  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  and  fending 
to  the  mofl:  famous  univerfities  in  Europe  for  their  opinion  upon 
the  illegitimacy  of  his  marriage,  commanded  him  to  concur  with 
his  agents  in  procuring  the  fubfcriptions  and  feal  of  that  of  Paris. 
Pole  left  the  affair  to  the  commiffioners  ;  excufing  himfclf  to  the 
king,  as  unfit  for  the  einployment,  fince  his  ftudies  had  lain  another 
way.  Henry  was  angry;  upon  which  Pole  returned  to  England, 
in  order  to  pacify  him,  and  then  retired  to  Shene,  where  he  con- 
tinued two  years.  Henry,  at  length  perceiving  that  the  court  of 
Rome  re(()lved  to  oppofe  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  conceived  a 
refolution  to  (hake  off  their  authority,  and  to  rely  upon  his  own 
fubjeds.  Pole  was  prelTed  again,  and  repaired  to  the  king, 
with  a  defign  to  give  him  fatisfa<flion  ;  but,  his  confcience  check- 
iug  him  the  moment  he  was  about  to  fpcak,  he  could  not  utter 
a  word.  The  extremity  then  infpired  him  with  courage;  and 
quitting  his  former  purpofe,  he  fpoke  point-blank  againll  the 
divorce.  The  king,  highly  enraged,  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
poniard,  with  a  defign  to  kill  him ;  but  was  overcome  by  the 
liimplicity  and  fubmiffion  of  his  kinfman's  addrefs,  and  difmiffed 
him  in  tolerable  temper.  Pole,  however,  apprehenfive  of  fur- 
ther danger,  thought  it  pradent  to  withdraw,  and  got  his  ma- 
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icrty's leave  to  travel  again,  who  was  Co  fatisficd  with  his  inten- 
tion*:, that  he  continued  his  pcnfion  for  fomc  time. 

The  firft  place  he  went  to  was  Avignon,  in  the  province  of 
Narbonne  in  Prance.  This  town  was  under  the  pope's  jurii- 
diiRion,  and  Pc)le  continued  there  unmolefted  for  a  year  ;  but, 
the  air  not  agreeing  with  his  constitution,  he  left  it,  and  went 
to  Padua.  In  this  beloved  univerfity  he  fixed  his  refidence  a 
fccond  time,  making  excurfions  now  and  then  to  Venice;  and 
devoted  hiir.felf  to  Itudy,  and  the  converfation  of  the  learned. 
He  contracted  acquaintance  with  feveral  eminent  perfons  ^  among 
whom  was  Gafpar  Contareni,  afterwards  a  cardinal,  and  Peter 
Caraffa,  afterwards  the  turbulent  pope  Paul  IV.  and  an  enemy 
to  Pole.  But  there  were  none  fo  familiar  with  him,  as  a  noble 
Venetian  called  Aloifius  Priuli.  He  was  a  perfon  of  hngular 
worth  and  integrity;  and  the  frienddiip  now  begun  between 
them  ended  not  but  with  the  death  of  Pole.  Thus  the  days 
palTed  very  agreeably  in  Italy,  while  frcfh  troubles  were  riling 
in  England.  Henry  had  not  only  divorced  Catharine,  but  mar- 
tied  Anne  Boleyne,  and  rcfolved  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke, 
and  afTert  his  right  to  the  fupremacy,  with  the  title  of  Supreme 
head  of  the  church.  To  this  end  he  procured  a  book  to  be 
Written  in  defence  of  that  title,  by  Sampfon,  bilhop  of  Chi- 
chcfler,  which  he  immediately  fent  for  Pole's  confirmation,  who 
would  willingly  have  deferred  his  anfwer:  but  Henry  not  ad- 
mitting this,  Pole,  taking  courage  from  the  fecurity  of  the 
Pope's  protedlion,  not  only  difl^pprovcd  the  king's  divorce,  and 
feparation  from  the  apoftolic  fee,  in  anfwer  for  the  prefent,  but 
lliortly  after  drew  up  his  piece,  "  Pro  unitate  ecclefiallica,"  ana 
fent  it  to  Henry.  Henry,  difpleafed  with  Pole,;  under  pretence 
of  wanting  fome  pafliiges  to  be  explained,  fent  for  him  to  Eng- 
land:  but  Pole,  aware  that  to  deny  the  king's  fupremacy,  which 
was  the  principal  fgope  of  his  book,  was  high  treafon  there, 
and  confidering  the  fate  of  More  and  FilTier,  retufed  to  obey 
die  call.  The  king  therefore  refolvcd  to  keep  meafures  with 
him  no  longer;  and  accordingly  his  penfion  was  withdrawn,  he 
was  ftripped  of  all  his  dignities  in  England,  and  an  a6l  of  at- 
tainder paffed  againft  him. 

He  was  abundantly  conipenfated  for  thefe  lofles  and  fuffer- 
ings  by  the  bounty  of  the  pope  and  emperor.  He  had  been" 
created  a  cardinal,  in  January^  I53^>  ^nd  foon  after  was  fent 
by  the  pope  with  the  character  of  nuncio  both  to  France  and 
Flanders  ;  that,  being  i.car  England,  he  might  hold  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  Catholics  theje,  in  order  to  keep  them  ftedfaft  in 
the  faith.  At  Paris  he  was  received  very  honourably  by  the 
king,  but  did  not  Ray  long  there  ;  for  Henry  being  informed  oi 
it,  fent  to  demand  him  of  the  French  monarch  ;  and  after- 
wards, by  fetting  a  price  Upon  his  head,  and  employing  all 
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means  to  catch  him,  fo  drove  him  from  place  to  place,  that 
Pole  was  forced  at  length  to  take  refuge  in  Rome.     His  book 
*'  Pro  unitate  ecclefiafiica,"  was  publifhcd  in  that  city  in  1536; 
and  though,  as  Burnet  fays,  *'  it  was  more  efleemcd  for  the  high 
quality  of  the  author,  than  for  any  found  reafoning  in  it,"  yet 
it  gave  the  mod  certain  proof  of  his  invincible  attachment  and 
zeal  for  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  was  therefore  fufficient  to  au- 
thorize   the   ftrongeft  confidence.     Pole   was  accordingly   em- 
ployed in  negociations  and  tranfaftions  of  high  concern  ;  was 
confulled  by  the  pope  in  all  affairs   relating  to  kings  and  fove- 
reign  princes  ;   was  one  of  his  legates  at  the  council  of  T.'rent  ; 
and,  laftly,  his  penman,   when  occafion  required.     Thus,  for 
inilance,  when  the  pope's  power  to   remove  that  council  was 
contefted  by  the  emperor's  arnbaliador,  Pole  drew  up  a  vindi- 
cation of  that  proceeding;  and  when  the  emperor  fet  forth  the 
interim,  was  employed  to  anfwer  it.     This  wns  in  1548;  and, 
pope  Paul  III.   dying  the  next  year,  cardinal  Pole  was  twice 
^ledted  to  fucceed  him,  but  refufed  both  the  elections  ;  one  as 
being  too  hafty,  and  without  due  deliberation,  and  the  other, 
becaufe  it  was  done  in  the  night-time.     This  unexampled  deli- 
cacy difgufted  feveral  of  his  friends  in  the  conclave,  who  there- 
tipon  concurred  in  choofmg  Julius  III.  March  30,  1550.     The 
tranquillity  of  Rome  being  foon  after  difturbed  by  the  wars  in 
Fraiice,  and  on  the  borders  in  Itaiy,  Pole  retired  to  a  monaftery 
frt'the  territory  of  Verona,  where  he  lived  agreeable  to  his  na- 
tuVal   humour,  till  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  in  July,   1553. 
-■    On  the  acceflion  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  appointed  legate  for 
England,    as  the  fitted   inftrument  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to 
an  obedience  to  the  pope;  but  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  venture 
his  perfon  thither,  till  he  knew  the  queen's  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  the  Romilh  religion  ;  and  alfo,  whether 
the  ad;  of  attainder,  which  had  pafTed  againit  him  under  Henry, 
and  had  been  confirmed  by  Edward,  was  repealed.     It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  he  received  fatisfaclion  in  both  thefe  points; 
and  the«  he  fet  out  for  England,  by  way  of  Germany,  in  061. 
1553.     The  emperor,  fufpecling  a  defign   in   queen   Mary  to 
marry  Pole,  contrived  means  to  ftop   his  progrefs;  nor  did  he 
arrive  here  till  November,  1554,  when  her  marriage  with  Philip 
of  Spain  was  completed.     On   his  a!*rival  he  was  conduifled  to 
the  archbifhop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  Crankier  being  then  attainted 
and  imprifoned;  and,  on  the  27th,  went  to  the  parliament,  and 
made  a  long  and  grave  fpeech,  inviting  them  to  a  reconciliation 
•with  the  apoftolie  fee;  whence,  he  faid,  he  was  fent  by  the 
common  pallor  of-'Chriftendom,  to  reduce  them,  who  had  long 
ftrayed  from  the  inclofure  of  the  church.     This  fpeech  of  Pole 
occiafioned  fome  motion  in  the  queen,  vVhich  flic  vainly  thought 
was  a  child  quickened  in  her  womb;  fo  that  the  joy  of  the  times 
^y.i  .j'-:^     ...  -vvas 
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was  redoubled,  fome  not  fcnipling  to  fay,  that  as  Jolin  BaptiH: 
leaped  in  liis  mother's  belly  at  the  falutation  of  the  Virgin,  fo 
here  the  like  happinefs  attended  the  falutation  of  Chrift's  vicar. 

The  parliament  being  abfolved  by  Pole,  all  went  to  the  royal 
chapel,  where  Te  Dcum  was  lung  on  thecccafion:  and  thus, 
the  pope's  authority  being  now  reftored,  the  cardinal  two  days 
afterwards  made  his  public  entry  into  London,  with  all  the 
folemnities  of  a  legate ;  and  prefently  fet  about  the  bufmcfs  of 
reforming  the  church  from  herefy.  Pole  had  been  formerly 
fufpeded  of  favouring  the  Reformation,  but  without  any  rca- 
fonable  foundation:  he  was  by  nature  humane,  and  had  great 
fweetnefs  of  temper^  and  this,  making  him  backward  in  the  per- 
fecu.tion  of  Proteltants,  and  always  deiirous  to  prevent  it,  expofed 
him  to  the  falfe  fufpicions  of  zealous  Papids.  Knowing,  there- 
fore, that  the  court  of  Rome  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  he 
feemed  now  to  be  much  altered  in  his  nature.  He  exprefTed  a 
great  detellation  of  Proteftants;  nor  did  he  convcrfe  with  any 
of  that  party,  excepting  fecretary  Cecil.  Pie  was  in  referve  to 
all,  fpoke  little,  and  put  on  an  Italian  temper  as  well  as  beha- 
viour ^  making  Priuli  almoft  his  only  confident.  In  the  mean 
time  pope  Julius,  and  his  fuccelTor  Marcellus,  foon  after  dying, 
the  queen  recommicnded  Pole  to  the  popedom  ;  but  Peter  Ca- 
rafFa,  who  took  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  was  eleSed  before  her 
difpatches  arrived.  This  pope,  who  had  never  liked  cardinal 
Pole,  was  pieafed  with  Gardiner  biOiop  of  VVinchefter,  whofe 
temper  exailly  tallied  with  his  own;  and  therefore  favoured  his 
views  upon  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  in  oppofition  to  Pole,  whofe 
nomination  to  that  dignity  was  not  confirmed  by  him  till  the 
death  of  this  rival,  which  happened  Nov,  13,  1555. 

Pole  had  now  the  fole  management  and  regulation  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  affairs  in  England;  and  at  firft  gave  many  proofs  of  his 
good  temper:  how  unfuitably  to  it  policy,  and  a  falfe  religion, 
led  him  to  a6l  afterwards,  the  perCecutions  under  queen  Mary 
mufl  ever  be  a  rnelancholy  but  undeniable  proof.'  Pole's  con- 
currence, however,  in  thefe  butcheries,  did  not  fecure  him  againft 
the  attacks  of  his  old  enemy  Paul  IV.  who,  upon  various  pre- 
tences, accufed  him  as  a  fufpecSled  heretic  ;  fummoned  him  to 
Rome  to  anfwer  the  charge;  and,  depiiving  him  of  his  legan- 
tine  powers,  conferred  ihcm  upon  Pcyto,  a  Francifcan  friar, 
whom  he  had  made  a  cardinal  for  that  purpofe.  The  new 
legate  v/as  upon  the  road  for  England,  when  queen  Mary,  ap- 
prifed  of  his  bufinefs,  affumed  fome  pf  her  father's  fpirit,  and 
forbad  him  at  his  peril  to  fet  foot  upon  Englifh  ground.  Pole, 
however,  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  pontiff's  pleafure,  or 
rather  difpleafurc,  than,  out  of  that  implicit  veneration  which 
he  conflantly  and  unalterably  prefervcd  for  the  apoflolic  fee,  he 
voluntarily  laid  down  the  enfigns  of  legate,  and  forebore  the 
excrcife 
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cxercife  of  its  power;  difpatching  his  trufly  minifter  Ornameto 
to  Rome,  with  letters  clearing  himfelf  in  fuch  fubmiflive  terms,  as 
even  melted  the  obdurate  heart  of  Paul.  The  cardinal  was  re- 
ftored  to  his  legantine  powers  foon  after,  but  did  not  live  to 
dnjoy  them  a  full  twelvemonth,  being  feized  with  a  double  quar- 
tan ague,  which  carried  him  off,  Nov.  i8,  155H.  During  his 
illnefs,  he  often  enquired  after  her  majefly ;  and  his  death  is  faid 
to  have  been  haftened  by  that  of  his  royal  miftrefs;  which, 
as  if  their  dellinies  had  been  connedled,  happened  about  fix- 
teen  hours  before.  After  lying  forty  days  in  ftate  at  Lambeth, 
he  was  carried  to  Canterbury,  and  there  interred.  He  was  a 
learned,  eloquent,  modeft,  humble,  and  good-natured  man ;  of 
exemplary  piety  and  charity,  as  well  as  generofity  becoming  his 
birth.  Though  by  nature  he  was  mcn-e  inclined  to  Uudy  and 
contemplation  than  to  aftive  life,  yet  he  was  prudent  and  dex- 
trous in  bufmefs:  fo  that  he  would  have  been  a  fini(hed  charac- 
ter, bad  not  his  fuperltitious  devotion  to  the  fee  of  Rome  carried 
him,  againft  his  nature,  to  commit  fevcral  cruelties  in  perfecut- 
ing  the  Proteftants.  Burnet,  who  has  drawn  Pole  in  very  fa- 
vourable colours,  acknowledges  this  charge;  but  imputes  thefe 
fanguinary  proceedings  to  Paul  IV.  pitying  the  cardinal's  weak- 
nefs,  in  not  having  courage  enough  to  contend  with  fo  haughty 
and  perfecuting  a  pope. 

Pole's  capital  work,  though  a  fhort  one,  we  have  already 
mentioned;  he  wrote  two  defences  of  it,  one  to  Henry  ViU. 
another  to  Edward  VI.  He  was  the  author  of  many  other  fmall 
pieces,  relating  to  doclrine  as  well  as  difcipline;  and  we  are 
fold  by  Strype,  that  he  wrote  a  book  about  1530,  which  was 
perufed  by  Cranmer,  to  perfnade  king  Henry  to  continue  the 
regociation  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyne:  but  this  is 
really  not  credible. 

POLEMBERG  (Cornelius},  or  Poelemburg,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  piinter,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1586,  where  he  became 
the  difcipic  of  Abraham  Bloeinart,  but  went  to  complete  his 
fludies  at  Rome.  His  firft  determination  was  to  imitate  the 
manner  of  E'.llieimer  ;  but  when  he  contemplated  the  works  of 
Raphael,  he  was  fo  afiefted,  that  he  was  led  irrefiflibly  to  copy 
after  that  much  higher  model.  This  union  of  objedls  produced 
a  mixed  but  original  flyle;  more  free  and  graceful  than  the  Fle- 
mi(b,  though  with  far  kfs  grandeur  and  excellence  of  deftgn 
than  the  Italian.  He  could  not  rife  to  the  execution  of  large 
figures;  his  bed  pieces,  therefore,  arc  of  the  cabinet  fize;  but 
he  furpafftd  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  delicacy  of  his  touch, 
the  fweetnefs  of  his  colouring,  and  the  choice  of  agreeable  ob- 
jecls  and  fituations.  His  flcies  are  clear,  light,  and  tranfparent; 
his  b'ack-grounds  often  ornamented  Avith  the  vefliges  of  magni- 
ficent Roman  edifices;  and  his  female  figures,  which  are  ufually' 

without 
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without  drapery,  ar^.  highly  beautiful.  He  returned  rather  reluc- 
tantly to  Utrecht,  where,  however,  his  merit  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  great  Rubens [mJ.  Charles  I.  in%-ited  him  to 
London,  where  he  was  much  employed,  and  richly  paid;  but, 
though  he  v.as  much  folicited  to  remain  here,  his  love  for  his 
native  country  prevailed,  and  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
died  in  1660,  affluent  and  highly  efleemed.  The  genuine  works 
of  ]\)lembcrg,  are  extremely  fcarce ;  but  figures  by  him  may 
he  found  in  the  works  of  other  artifts,  particularly  thofe  of 
Steenvvyck,  and  Kierings  ;  and  his  difciple  John  Vander  Lis  fo 
fuccefsfuUy  imitated  his  f^yle,  that  the  works  of  the  pupil  are 
frequently  taken  for  thofe  of  the  mailer. 

POLIDORO  (da  Caravaggio),  properly  Caldara,  an 
eminent  Italian  painter,  ufually  called  Caravaggio  from  a  village 
in  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  where  he  was  born  in  1495.  -He  went 
to  Rome  at  the  time  when  Leo  X.  was  raifing  fome  new  edifices 
in  the  \'atican  ;  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  his  bread  other- 
wife,  for  he  was  very  young,  he  hired  himfelf  as  a  day-labourer 
to  carry  ftoncs  and  mortar  tor  the  mafons  there  at  work.  He 
drudged  in  this  manner  till  he  was  eighteen,  when  one  part  of 
his  bufinefs  brought  him  to  think  of  painting.  It  happened, 
that  feveral  young  painters  UTsre  employed  by  Raphael,  in  the 
fame  place,  to  execute  his  defigns.  Polidoro,  who  often  car- 
ried them  mortar  to  make  their  frefco,  was  touched  with  the 
fight  of  the  paintings,  and  folicited  by  his  genius  to  turn 
painter.  At  firlt  he  confined  himfelf  to  the  works  of  Giovanni 
d'Udini;  and  the  pieafure  he  took  to  fee  that  painter  work, 
excited  the  talent  which  he  had  for  painting.  In  this  difpo- 
fition,  he  was  very  officious  and  complaifant  to  the  young  paint- 
ers, pulhed  himfelf  into  their  acquaintance,  and  opened  to  ihenl 
his  intention  :  whereupon  they  gave  him  proper  leifons,  which 
emboldened  him  to  proceed.  He  then  applied  himfeli  with  the 
utmoft  ardour  to  dtfigning,  and  advanced  fo  prodigioully,  that 
Raphael  was  aiionifhed,  and  fet  him  to  work  wiih  .he  --their 
young  painters  ;  among  whom  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much, 
that,  as  he  had  the  greatelt  ihare  in  executing  his  mailer's  defigns 
in  the  Vatican,  fo  he  had  the  greateft  glory.  The  care  he  had 
feen  Raphael  take,  in  defigning  the  antique  fculptures,  induced 
him  to  do  the  like.  He  fpent  whole  days  and  nights  in  painting 
after  thofe  beautiful  models,  and  itudied  antiquity  with  the  niceit 
exadnefs.  The  works,  with  which  he  enriched  the  frcntif- 
pieces  of  feveral  buildings  at  Rome,  are  proofs  of  the  pains  he' 
took  in  .ftudying  the  antique.  He  painted  very  few  eafel  pieces  ; 
moftof  his  productions  being  in  frefco,  and  only  in  light  and  Ihade, 
JQ  imitation  of  the  baffo  relievos.     In- this  way  he  made  ufe  of 
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the  manner  called  fcratching,  confifting  in  the  preparation  of  a 
black  ground,  on  which  is  placed  a  white  plafter;  and,  where, 
taking  off  this  white  with  an  iron  bodkin,  we  difcover  through 
the  holes  the  black,  which  ferves  for  fhadows.  Scratched  work 
lafts  longelt,  but,  being  very  rough,  is  unpleafant  to  the  fight. 
He  alTociated  himfelf  at  firft  with  Matureno,  and  their  friend- 
ship laded  till  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
plagne,  in  1526. 

After  this,  Polidoro,  having  by  his  affiftance  filled  Rome  with 
his  pieces,  thought  to  have  enjoyed  his  eafe,  and  the  fruits  of 
his  labours;  when  the  Spaniards  in  1527  befieging  that  city,  all 
the  men  of  art  were  forced  to  fly,  or  elfc  were  ruined  by  the  mi- 
feries  of  the  war.     In  this  exigence  Polidoro  retired  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  ordinary  painters,  and  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  himfclt  famous:  for  the  Neapolitan  nobi- 
lity in  thofe  days  were  more  felicitous  to  obtain  good  horfes,  than 
good  pi£iures.     Seeing  himfelf,  therefore,  without  bufinefs,  and 
forced  to  fpend  what  he  had  acquired  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Sicily  ; 
and,  underftanding  architecture  as  well  as  painting,  the  citizens 
of  Meffma  employed  him  to  make  the  triumphal  arches  for  the 
reception  of  Charles  V.  at  his  return  from  Tunis.     This  being 
finilhed,  finding  nothing  to  be  done  anfwerable  to  the  grandeur  of 
his  genius,  and  having  no  temptation  to  flay  but  the  curefics  of  a 
woman  he  loved,  he  thought  of  returning  to  Rome.     In  this 
refolution,  he  drew  his   money  out  of   the  bank  of  MeHlna  ; 
which  his  fervant  underftanding,  the  night  before  his  departure, 
confederated  with  other  rogues,  feized  him  in  his  bed,  ifrangled 
him,  and  ftabbed  him.     This  done,  they  carried  the  body  to  the 
door  of  his  millrefs,  that  ii  might  be  thought  he  was  killed  there. 
l?y  forae  rival:  yet,  by  God's  providence,  the  murder  was  dif- 
covered.     The  ailaflins  fled,  and  every  body  pitied  his  untimely 
fate.     Among  others,  his  fervant,  in  the  general  forrow,  with- 
Qut  fear  of  anyone's  fufpedling  him,  came  to  make  lamentations 
over  him;    when   a  Sicilian  count,  one  of  Polidoros  friends, 
watching  him,  obferved  his  grief  not  to  be  at  all  natural,  and 
thereupon  had  him  taken  up.  on  fufpicion.     -He  made  a  very  bad' 
defence;  and  being  put   to  the  torture,  confelfed  all,  and  was 
condemned  to  be  drawn  to  pieces  by  four  horfes..    The  citizens 
of  Meffina  exprelfed  a  hearty  concern  for   Polidoro's  untimely 
end,  and  interrtjd  bis  body  honpurably  i^n  the;  cathedraf  church,- 
He  was  in, his  forty-eighth  year,  when  this  fate  bcfel  him,  in' 

1543..  ■   •  ".  .  ■  '-'■ 

Polidoro's  genius  was  very  lively  and  fruitful  ;  an,d  from  ftu-' 

dying  the  antique  baflTo  relievos  was  inclined  to  reprefent  battle?;;'" 

facrifices,  vafes,  trophies,  and  thofe  ornaments- which  aremoii 

remarkable  in  antiquities.     But  what  is  altogether  furprifing,  is, 

that,  notwithilanding  Jiis  great,  application  to  antique  fculptures, 

he 
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he  percclveri  the  necedity  of  the  chiaro  obfciiro  in  painting.  It 
d(jcs  not  appear  that  this  was  much  known  in  the  Roman  fchool 
before  his  time:  he  made  it  a  principle  of  the  art,  and  a  regular 
part  of  his  practice.  The  great  maffes  of  lights  and  (hadows 
which  are  in  his  pictures  fhevv  him  to  have  been  convinced,  that 
the  eyes  of  a  fpedlator  want  rcpofe,  to  view  a  pi6lure  with  eafc.  It 
is  from  this  principle  that,  in  the  freezes  which  he  painted  with 
white  and  black,  his  objed^s  are  grouped  fo  artfully.  His  love  of 
the  antique  did  not  hinder  him  from  Itudying  nature ;  and  his  ilyle 
of  delign,  which  was  great  and  corre<5l,  was  a  mixture  of  the  one 
and  the  other.  His  hand  was  eafy  and  excellent,  and  the  airs  of 
his  heads  bold,  noble,  and  exprcfllve.  His  thoughts  were  fub- 
lime,  his  difpolitions  full  of  attitudes  well  chofen  ;  his  draperies 
well  fet,  and  his  landfcapes  of  a  good  tafte.  His  pencil  was  light 
and  foft ;  but  after  the  death  of  Raphael  he  very  fetdom  coloured 
his  pieces,  applying  himfelf  altogether  to  work  in  frefco  with  the 
chiaro  fcuro. 

Polidoro's  genius  was  very  much  like  that  of  Julio  Romano: 
their  conceptions  were  lively,  aind  formed  after  the  manner  of  ths 
antique.  Their  defign  was  great  and  fevere,  and  their  way  nev>- 
and  extraordinarv:  the  diftl*rence  between  them  was,  that  Julia 
Romano  animated  his  compofitions  by  the  impetuofity  of  his 
genius  only:  and  Polidoro  always  made  ufe  of  contraft,  as 
the  moft  powerful  means  to  give  life  and  motion  to  his  works, 
Polidoro's  genius  appears  alfo  to  be  more  natural,  more  pure,  and 
more  regulated,  than  that  of  Julio  Romano. 

POLIGNAC  (Melchior  dk),  a  fine  genius  of  France,  and  w 
cardinal,  was  born  ot  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Puv,  in  1662. 
He  was  fent  early  to  Paris,  to  learn  the  languages;  and  aftcrvvards 
lludied  philofophy  at  the  college  of  Harcourt,  where  he  began 
to  ibew  an  original  genius.  His  profedbr  taught  only  the  fyficm 
of  Ariliotley  to  which  he  was  extremely  devoted;  but  Polignac 
embraced  the  new  doctrines  of  Des  Cartes,  with  which  he  was 
f.)  enamoured,  that,  notwithltanding  all  the  efforts  of  his  mafter, 
he  would  never  return  to  the  Peripatt-iic  philofophy.  When 
cardinal  de  Bouillon  went  to  Rome,  to  the  election  of  Alexander 
VHI.  he  engaged  Polignac  to  attend  him  ;  and  introduced  him 
t©  that  pope,  who  was  infinitely  charmed  v/ith  his  fine  talents 
and  addrefs.  Louis  XIV.  alfo,  to  whom  he  became  known  at 
his  return,  was  equally  pleafed  with  him,  and  by  him  he  was 
foon  after  ftnt  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  Poland  :  where,  after 
the  death  of  Sobiefki,  he  formed  a  proje6t  of  procuring  the 
fucceflion  for  the  prince  of  Cont:,  and  gave  alfurances  to  his 
court  of  effefting  it ;  but  thefe  proving  vain,  lie  returned  to 
France  a  little  difgraced,  and  retirci  for  three  years.  He  was 
then  reftored  to  favour,  and  font  to  Rom.e  as  auditor  of  the  rota. 
lieturning,  home,   he  was  employed^  in  affairs  of  the  greatcft 

importance; 
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importance:  was  pTenipotentiary  at  the  congrefs  of  Utrechf^ 
during  which  pope  Clement  XI.  created  him  a  cardinal.  He 
"Was  in  the  conclave,  when  Benedidl  XIII.  was  chofen  in  1724. 
Upon  the  acctlTion  of  Louis  XV.  he  was  appointed  to  refide  at 
Ronae,  as  minifter  of  France;  and  did  not  return,  till  1732. 
He  died  in  1741,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

He  had  been  received  into  the  French  academy  in  1704,  into 
the  academy  of  fcienccs  in  17 15,  into  that  of  the  belles  lettres 
in  17 17:  and  he  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  fociety, 
having  all  the  accomplilhraents  of  a  man  of  talents  and  learning. 
•  He  kft  behind  him  a  La* in  poem,  entitled,  **  Anti-Lucretius, 
feu  de  Deo  et  natura,  libri  ix."  the  plan  of  which  he  i  faid  to 
have  formed  in  Holland,  in  a  converfation  which  he  had  there 
with  Bayle.  It  treats  of  God,  the  foul,  atoms,  motion,  vacuum, 
and  other  fublime  points,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as,  agreeably  to  its 
title,  to  inculcate  doctrines  upon  each,  exa6lly  oppofite  to  thofc 
of  Lucretius.  This  work  has  been  much  admired,  as  polTefling 
many  qualities  which  form  a  perfe6l  poem.  He  left  his  manu- 
fcript  to  a  friend,  by  whofe  care  it  was  firfl:  publifhed  in  1749  ; 
and  has  lince  undergone  fevcral  impreflions  in  France,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries. 

POLITI  (Alexander),  was  born  at  Florence  in  1679,  and 
tvas  early  diflinguifhed  in  the  fchools  of  philofophy  and  theology, 
for  the  extent  of  his  memory,  and  the  fagacity  of  his  mind.  He 
became  very  early  a  teacher  in  the  fciences  above-mentioned, 
and  in  rhetoric  at  Genoa;  but  in  1733,  was  invited  to  Pifa  to 
give  leftures  on  the  Greek  language,  whence  he  was  promoted 
to  the  profelTorfliip  of  eloquence,  which  had  been  feme  time 
vacant,  after  the  death  of  Benedict  Averano.  He  died  of  an 
apoplexy,  July  23,  1752.  He  diltingnjftied  himfelf  as  a  com- 
mentator and  as  an  author,  by  publi'liing,  I.  An  edition  of 
Homer  with  Euftathius's  commentary,  to  which  he  added,  a 
Latin  tranflation,  and  abundant  notes;  in  3  vols,  folio,  1730, 
1732,  1735.  The  fourth  volume  was  in  the  prefs  when  he  died, 
but  has  not  fince  appeared.  2.  **  Martyrologium  Romanum 
caftigatum,  ac  coramentariis  illuftratum,"  folio,  Florence,  1751. 
3.  "  Orationcs  12  ad  Academiam  Pifanam."  4.  *'  Panegyricus 
imp.  Francifco  I.  confecratus,"  4to,  Florence,  5.  *'  De  patria 
in  condendis  teftamentis  potellate,"  i2mo,  Florence,  1712,  in 
four  books. 

POLITIANO  (Angelo),  or  POLITIAN,  in  Latin  Poli* 
tianus,  a  moll  ingenious  and  learned  Italian,  was  born,  in  July, 
1454,  at  Monte  Pulciano  in  Tufcany,  whence  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  taken  his  name.  His  real  name  has  been  much  contelted. 
Menckenius,  who  wrote  his  life,  calls  it  Ambrogini;  but  others 
Angelus  Baifus  (or  properly  BatTo),  which  he  certainly  figned 
to  feveral  of  his  publications.     He  learned  the  Greek  language 
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under  AnJronicus  of  'IhcfTalonica,  and  made  fo  great  a  progrefs 
in  it,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  writttn  verfes  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.     He 
ftudied  alfo  the  Platonic  philofophy  under  Marciliiis  Ficinus, 
and  that  of  Ariftotle  under  Argyropylus.     The  firft  work  that 
procured  him  reputaiion,  was  a  poem  upon  the  tournament  of 
Julian  dc  Mcdicis  ;  and  fometime  after,  when  the  fame  Julian 
was  afraflinatcd  by  the  Pazzi,  Politian  took  occailon  to  write  the 
hi/tory  of    that   confpiracy,    which  was   alfo  greatly  admired. 
He  was  made  profellbr  of  the  Greek  and   Latin  languages  at 
Florence;  and  acquired  fo  much  glory  by  his  le61ures,  tiiat  the 
fcholars    left    Demetrius  Chalcondylas,    although    a  native  of 
Greece,  and  a  very  learned  man,  for  the  fake  of  hearing  him. 
Politian  had  elegance,  tafle,  and  politenefs,  as  well  as  learning, 
which  Chalcondylas  had  not :  on  which  account  it   is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  the  ledlures  of  the  latter,  however  edifying,  mult 
havi-  appeared   dry  and  barren,  when  compared  with  thofe  of 
his  rival.     Poliiiairs  reputation  increafed  more  and  more,  when 
he  publiflied  his   Latin  verfion  of  **  Hcrodian,"  his  **  Alifcel- 
lanca,"  and  his  **  Latin  Poems,"     Monf.  Huet  obferves,  that, 
**  with  regard  to  his  Latin  vcrfions,  he  does  not  only  contend 
with,  but  even  excel,  his  originals:"  and  the  learned   Degory 
Wheare,  when  he  prefcribcs  the  reading  of  this  hiflorian,  fays, 
that  "  he  may  be  read  either  in  Greek  or  Latin ;  for,"  he  adds, 
*'  I  know  not  whether  Hcrodian  deferves  m.ore  honour,  who  in 
his  ovvn  language  flows  with  a  plentiful  vein,  or  Politian,  who 
has  tranllatcd  him  i^o  happily,  that  he  does  not  feem  fo  much  to 
have  rendered,  as  writ  that  hiftory."     Thefe  muft  feem  prodi- 
gious encomiums  on  his  TkIII  in  Greek  ;  if  it  be  confidered  hov^*- 
rare  a  thing  it  was  to  underftand  that  language  when  this  tranf- 
lation  was  made.     He  did  a  great  deal  towards  promcjting  the 
revival  uf  letters  ;    and,  had  he   lived   longer,  would  doubtlefs 
have   enriched  the  commonwealth  of  learning  with  excellent 
works:  but  he  died  at  forty  years  of  age,  in  1494.    His  death  hap- 
pened about  two  months  before  that  of  Picus  earl  of  Mirandula, 
with  whom  he  had  always  maintained  a  clofe  and  intimate  cor- 
rtfpondence.     A  report  was  fpread,  and  has  been  taken  up  bv 
fome  writers,  concerning  the  occafion  of  his  death;  which,  if 
true,  would  do  great  diOionour  to  his  mem.ory.     They  fay,  th.at 
r.ot  being  able  to  fatisfy  the  unnatural  love  he  had  conceived  for 
one  of  his  fcholars,  who  was  a  youth  of  quality,  he  fell  into  a 
tcver,  and  died  :  but  the  beft,  and  mod  judicious  authors,  treat 
this  as  a  horrible  calumny.      Pierius  Valerianus  in  particular, 
tells    us,    that   he   died    of   pure    grief   and    vexation    for    the 
troyblps  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis;  efpccially  when  the  affairs 
of  Peter,  whofe  preceptor  he   had  been,  were  in  a  d-jclining 
ftats.     It  certainly  is  not  improbable,  that  his  great  zeal  (or  that 
5  houfc 
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houfe  expofed  him  to  much  cahimny  ;  while  the  Flcrenfine<,, 
fond  of  republican  liberty,  infulted  that  family  in  their  exile, 
and  vented  all  forts  of  pafquinades.  Neverthelefs,  Politian's  cha- 
ra6ler  was  not  amiable,  according  to  Paul  JoviusfN],  who  has 
given  the  following  concife  defcription  both  of  his  body  and 
mind.  "  He  was,"  fays  he,  "  a  man  of  awkward  and  perverfe 
manners,  of  a  countenance  by  no  means  open  and  liberal,  a  nofe 
remarkably  large,  and  fquinting  eyes.  He  was  crafty,  fatirical, 
and  full  of  inward  malice  :  for  his  conliant  way  was,  to  fneer 
and  ridicule  the  producStions  of  other  men,  and  never  to  allow 
any  criticifm,  however  jufi:,  upon  his  own." 

He  was,  however,  as  all  acknowledge,  a  man  of  moft 
confumrnate  erudition  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  a  very  polite  and 
elegant  writer.  Erafmus,  in  his  Ciceronianus,  calls  him  a  rare 
miracle  of  nature,  on  account  of  his  excelling  in  every  kind  of 
writing.;  his  words  are  remarkable:  *'  Fateor  Angelum  prorfus 
Angelica  fuIflTe  mente,  rarum  naturae  miraculuin,  ad  quodcunque 
fcripti  genus  applicarct  animtuii."  Some  of  his  poetns  were  fo 
much  admired,  that  feveral  learned  men  have  made  it  their  bu- 
finefs  to  comment  on  them.  It  has  been  often  reported  that  he 
fpoke  of  the  Bible  with  great  contempt ;  and  that,  haviiig  read 
it  but  once,  he  complained  he  had  never  fpent  his  time  lb  ill. 
But  this  is  not  probable  ;  for  it  mult  be  remembered,  that  he 
was  a  prieit  and  canon  of  Florence  ;  and  we  learn  from  one  of 
his  Epiftles,  that  he  preached  a  whole  Lent.  I  could,  as 
Bayle  fays,  much  more  eafily  believe  the  judgement  he  is  faid 
to  have  made  on  the  Pfalms  of  David,  ami  the  Odes  ci 
Pindar:  "  he  did  not  deny  that  there  are  rnany  good  and  fine 
things  in  the  Pfiilms  ;  but  he  pretended,  that  the  fame  things 
appear  in  Pindar  with  more  brightnefs  and  fweetnefs."  The 
two  Scaligers  have  fpoken  highly  of  Politian:  the  elder  has 
preferred  a  confolatory  elegy  of  his,  to  that  which  Ovid  fent  to 
Livia  upon  the  death  of  Drufus,  and  fays,  he  had  rather  have  been 
the  author  of  it:  the  younger  calls  him  an  excellent  poet,  but 
thinks  the  Ityle  of  his  epiftles  too  elated  and  dcclainatory.  Many 
interefting  anecdotes  of  Politian  are  given  in  Rofcoe's  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

His  works  have  been  printed  at  various  times  and  in  various 
places:  his  epiftles  have  probably  been  moft  read,  becaufe  thefe 
are  things  with  which  the  generality  of  people  are  beft  pleaied. 

POLLUX  (Julius),  an  ancient  Greek  v.'riter[o],  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  was  born  at 
Naucrates,  a  town  in  Egypt.  He  had  his  education  under 
fophifts,  and  became  etninent  in  grainmatical  and  critical  learn- 
ing.    He  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  acquired  fo  much  repu- 

[n]  Jov.  ilog,  cap.  3S.  [0]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grxc.  vol.  iv. 
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tiuion,  that  he  was  advanced  to  be  preceptor  of  the  emperor 
Commodus.     He  drew  up  for  his  life,  and  infcribed  to  him, 
■vvliilc  his  father  Marcus  Antoninus  was  living,  an  "  Onomaf- 
ticon,  or  Greek   Vocabulary,"  divided  into  ten   books.     It  is 
{till  extant,  and  contains  a  vaft  variety  of  fynonymous  words 
and  phrafts,  agreeably  to  the  copioufnefs  of  the  Greek  language, 
ranged  under  the  general  dalles  of  things.     The  defign  ot   it 
was  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  the 
voung  prince;  and  it  is  flill  ot  great  ufc  to  all  who  have  a  mind 
to  be  perfed  in  it.     The  firll  edition  of  the  **  Onomafticon" 
was  given  at  Venice  by  Aldus,   in   1502,  and  a  Latin  vcrfion 
was  afterwards  made  and  publilhed  v/ith  it:  but  there  was  no 
correcl  and  handfome  edition   of  it,  till  thit  of  Ariftcrdam, 
1706,  in  folio,  by  Lederlinus  and  Hemllerhufius.     Lederliiius 
went  through  the  firil   feven  books,  corre6ling  the  text  and 
verfion,  and  fubjoining  his  own,  with  the  notes  of  Salmafius, 
If.  VoUius,   Valefms,  and  of  Kuhnius,  whofe  fcholar  he  had 
been,    and    Avhom  he    fucceeded   in    the    pr'^felTorlhip   of  t^ie 
Oriental  languages  in  the  unlverfity  of  Strafburg.     fiemfter- 
hufius  cop.tinued  the  fam.e  method  through  the  three  iaft  books. 
This  learned  man  has  fmce  dlltinguifhed  himfelf  by  an  excellent 
edition  of  Lucian,  and  other  monuments  of  folid  and  pro- 
foimd  literature. 

Pollux  wrote  many  other  works,  none  of  which  are  come 
down  to  us.  He  lived  fifty-eight  years.  Philoftratus  and 
Lucian  have  treated  him  with  much  contempt  and  ridicule. 
Philoftrat.  de  vit.  Sophifl.  Lib.  11,  and  Lucian  in  Rhctorura 
pra^ceptore. 

POLY^ENUS,  the  nam.e  of  many  eminent  perfonages  re- 
corded in  ancient  writers.  There  was  among  them  Julius 
Polya;nus,  of  whom  fome  Greek  epigrams  are  extant,  in  th* 
firft  book  of  the  Anthologia  [p].  The  Polyecnus,  of  whom 
it  concerns  us  moft  to  have  any  information,  is  the  author  of 
the  eight  books  of  the  "  Stratagems  of  iHuftrious  commanders 
in  war."  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Macedonian,  and  probably 
a  foldier  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life ;  although  that  is  not 
certain.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  rhetorician,  and  a  pleader  of 
caufes  ;  and  as  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  that  appears  ma- 
nifeftlv  from  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  the  emperors  Anto- 
ninus and  Verus,  Avho  reigned  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
fecond  century.  The  "  Strategemata"  were  publifhed  in  Greek 
by  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  with  notes,  in  1589,  i2mo:  but  no  good 
edition  of  them  appeared,  till  that  of  Leyden,  1691,  in  8vo. 
The  title-page  runs  thus:  "  Polyacni  Strategematum  libri  o£lo, 
Juito  Vulteio  intcrprete,  Pancratius  Maafvicius  recenfuit,  Ifaaci 
Calauboni  nee  noa  fuas  notas  adjecit." 

[p]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  Hi. 
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We  fee  in  this  work  various  ftratagems  of  above  three  hun- 
dred commanders  and  generals  of  armies,  chiefly  Greeks  and 
Barbarians :  for  the  Romans  feldom  ufed  thefe  kinds  of  finelles ; 
and  Polyasnus  has  fliewn  further,  that  he  was  not  well  verfed 
in  Roman  affairs.  A  great  number  of  thefe  ftratagems  appear 
ridiculous  or  imprafticable  ;  and  neither  the  generals,  nor  even 
common  foldiers  of  our  days,  would  be  found  fimpie  enough 
t(5  be  caught  by  them.  The  book  is  chiefly  of  ufe  to  thole 
who  ftudy  the  Creek  language  and  antiquity:  for  many  things 
are  occafionally  mentioned  in  it,  which  fetve  to  illuftrate  the 
cufloms,  and  trace  the  opinions  of  ancient  times.  The  fixth 
and  feventh  books  are  imperfect. 

Polyasnus  compofcd  other  works  befides  the  "  Strategemata.  ' 
Stobasus  has  produced  fome  palfages  out  of  a  book  *'  De  Re- 
publica  Macedonum ;"  and  Suidas  mentions  a  piece  concern- 
ing **  Thebes,"  and  three  books  of  "  Tadics."'  It  death 
had  not  prevented,  he  would  have  written  "  A'iemorabilia  of 
the  emperors  Antoninus  and  Verus:"  for  he  makes  a  promife 
of  this  in  the  preface  to  his  fixih  book  of  Stratagems,.  Ca- 
faubon,  in  the  dedication  of  Polya^nus  to  Mornxus,  calls  him 
"  an  elegant,  acute,  and  learned  writer." 

POLYBIUS,  an  ancient  hillorian  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of 
Arcadia  foj],  was  the  fon  of  Lycortas,  general  of  the  Acha- 
ians,  who  were  then  the  moll  powerful  republic  in  Greecfi. 
He  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  143d  Olympiad,  or  in 
the  548th  of  the  building  of  Rome,  or  about  200  years  before 
Chrift ;  and  began  to  flouriili  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor.  When  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  Achaians 
lent  him  and  his  father  Lycortas  amballadors  to  the  king  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  fon  had  afterwards  the  fame  honour,  when  he 
was  deputed  to  go  to  the  Roman  conful,  who  inade  war  upon 
king  Perfcus  in  Thefl'aly.  In  the  confulliiips  of  ^milius  Pittus 
and  Julius  Pennus,  a  thoufand  Achaians  were  fummoned  to 
Rome,  that  ftate  being  fufpecled  of  deligns  againft  the  Romans ; 
and  were  there  detained  feventeen  years.  Polybius  was  one  of 
them,  and  was.  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had  great 
talents  from  nature,  which  were  well  cultivated  by  education  : 
yet  tha't  flrokc  of  fortui^.e,  v/hich  carried  hirn  to  Rome,  v/as  of 
vafl  advantage  to  him  ;  fince  he  owed  to  it,  not  only  the  beft 
part  of  his  learning,  but  the  important  friendfhip  he  contrafted 
with  Scipio  and  La:lius,  both  which  contributed  to  form  him 
into  the  great  hiHorian  he  afterwards  became. 

A  modern  does  not  eafily  conceive  the  pains  the  bed  authors 
ajnong  the  ancients  took  to  qualify  themfelves  for  writing  hif- 
tory.     Polybius  not  only  read,  and  thought,  and  converfed  with 

[q_]   VoHiu3  dc  Gra;cU  hirtoiicis',  cap.  xix.  and,  P"abr;c.  Bibl.  Grstc.  vol    ii. 
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every  body  that  could  direcl  him  to  records,  or  give  him  in- 
formation; but  he  travelled  alfo.  He  thought  he  could  make 
no  cxad  defcripiion  of  places,  nor  depend  enough  on  the  credit 
of  memorials,  ualefs  he  had  examined  every  thing  upon  the 
fpot  ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  deemed  neceifary  to  an  an- 
cient hiiloriographer:  on  which  account,  Plautus  makes  Mcf- 
fenio  fay  to  Mencchmus,  that  "  unlefs  they  had  a  defign  to 
\vrite  hiilory,  he  thought  they  had  feeii  enough  of  the  world  :" 
"  quin  nos  hinc  domum  redimuij,  nili  hiftorlam  fcripturi 
fumus."  Polyljius  refolvcd  therefore  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
many  places,  as  well  of  Europe,  ;is  of  Afia.and  Africa:  and 
he  ufed  Scipio's  authority  to  procure  veflels  lit  to  fail  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  certain  alfo,  that  he  paifed  the  Alps,  and 
one  part  of  Gaul,  in  order  to  repreient  Hannibal's  palfage  into 
Italy  with  accuracy;  and  tearing  to  omit  the  lead  circumflance 
of  Scipio's  anions,  he  travelled  all  over  Spain,  and  flopped  par- 
ticularly at  New  Carthage,  that  he  might  ftudy  more  carefully  the 
fitiialion  of  it.  Beiides  thefc  travels  exprefslv  for  that  purpofe, 
he  was  led  by  his  conneilions  at  Rome  to  vifit  many  countries. 
He  attended  Scipio  v/hen  Carthage  was  dcftroyed,  and  was 
with  Mummius  at  the  burning  of  Corinth. 

Though  Polybius's  main  point  was  the  hiilory  of  the  Romans, 
whole  language  he  had  learned  with  great  care,  and  the  ella- 
blilhmcnt  of  their  empire,  yet  he  had  in  his  eye  the  general 
hiflory  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.;  and  therefore  he  gave 
the  name  of  "  Catholic  or  Univerfal"  to  his  hiftory :  nor  was 
this  at  all  inconfiftcnt  with  his  general  purpofe,  there  being 
fcarcely  any  nations  at  that  time  in  the  known  world,  which 
had  not  fume  difference  with,  or  dependence  upon,  the  Romans. 
Of  forty  books  which  he  compofed,  there  remain  but  the  hrll 
five  entire;  with  an  epitom.e  of  the  twelve  following,  which 
is  fuppoled  to  have  been  made  by  that  great  aiTertor  of  Roman 
liberty,  Marcus  Brutus :  for  Brutus  delighted  in  nothing  more 
than  in  reading  hiilory ;  and  is  known  to  have  been  fo  particu- 
larly fond  of  Polybius,  that,  even  in  the  lafl  and  moil  unfortu- 
nate hours  of  his  life,  he  amufed  himfelf  not  only  in  reading, 
but  alfo  in  abridging  his  hiilory.  The  fpace  of  time  which  this 
hiilory  includes,  is  three  and  fifty  years  ;  the  events  of  'vhich 
Polybius  docs  not  relate  till  he  comes  to  the  third  book :  for 
the  two  firil  are  not  fo  much  a  part  of  his  hiilory,  as  an  account 
of  certain  affairs,  to  fcrve  by  way  of  introduction  to  it. 

How  much  this  hiilorian  was  valued  by  the  ancients,  might 
have  been  certainly  known  from  the  number  of  flatues  ere£led 
to  his  honour,  if  Cicero,  Strabo,  Jofephus,  Plutarch,  and  others, 
liad  not  fpokcn  of  him,  as  they  h^ive  done  [r],  in  terms  ot 

[k]  Hi:^.  Lib.  XXX.  ad  firi?n;. 
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the  higheH:  applaufe  Livy  is  blamed  for  having  given  him  the 
cold  commendation,  as  it  hath  been  called,  of  auctor  haud- 
quaquam  fpernendus,  **  an  author  by  no  m»eans  to  be  defpifed  ;" 
and  efpecially  after  he  had  copit-d  fo  very  much  from  him. 
But  this  commendation  is  not  in  fa61.  cold;  on  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  ufual  phrafeulogy  of  the  ancients,  it  is  a  very 
high  eulogiura  ;  and  (o  it  appeared  to  Cafaubon  and  VofHus. 
As  to  his  manner  of  writing,  it  feems  to  have  been  univerfally 
allowed,  that  he  was  not  eloquent.  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naffus,  who  was  a  very  f-jvere  critic,  calls  him  unpolite,  and 
reproaches  him  v/lth  negligence,  both  in  the  choice  of  his 
%voxds,  and  the  ftruiture  of  his  periods  \  and  perhaps  he  was  fo : 
but  this  was  owing  to  the  vaft  attention  he  paid  to  things.  It 
is  certain,  there  is  no  hiftorian  among  the  ancients,  from  whom 
more  is  to  be  learned  with  regard  to  prudence  and  civil  govern- 
ment; for  it  is  his  great  excellence,  not  only  to  relate  as  an 
hiftorian,  but  to  inflru£l  as  a  philofopher:  and  certainly  this 
was  purfuing  the  true  end  of  hiftory,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  teaching  of  philofophy  or  wifdom  by  examples.  Befides 
the  five  firfl  books  entire,  and  the  abridgement  of  the  twelvf 
following,  there  remains  excerpta  or  extracts  ot  this  hiltory, 
formerly  made  by  Conftantinus  Porphyrogeneta:  which  were 
firft  publifhed  in  Greek  by  Urfmu-  in  1582,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  the  learned  Henry  Valefius  in  1634.  It  appears  far- 
ther, from  the  celebrated  letter  of  Cicero  to  Lucceius,  that  he 
wrote  particularly  of  the  war  of  Numantia :  but  nothing  of 
■,  this  kind  is  come  do^\•n  to  the  prefent  time. 

Polybius  lived  to  a  great  age;  but  concerning  the  particulars 
of  his  life  much  cannot  be  collecled.  He  was  jiighly  honoured 
■by  the  friendlhip  of  Scipio;  who,  when  the  other  hollages  from 
Achaia  were  didributed  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  obtained 
leave  by  his  interelt  for  Polybius  to  live  at  Rome.  He  has  been 
"tharged  by  fome  with  a  want  of  religion,  becaufe,  though  he 
has  declared  for  the  woriliip  of  the  gods  in  a  political  view,  yet 
lie  has  fhewn  an  utter  difbelief  of  their  divinities,  and  of  all 
their  fables  concerning  futurity:  but,  as  La  Mothc  Ic  Vaycr 
has  well  obfcrved  [s],  they  would  have  done  him  more  julticc 
to  have  fpoken  of  him  as  a  foul  illuminated  by  heaven  in  the 
darknefs  of  Paganifm,  and  who,  believing  in  one  only  principle 
or  dcitv,  laughed  at  all  thofe  imaginary  divinities,  which  idolatry 
tiad  let  up  as  objects  of  adoration.  He  died  at  cighty-tv/o  years 
of  age,  of  an  illnefs  occalioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horle,  as 
Lucian  relates  in  his  Macrobii.  His  death  happened  fcventeen 
}ears  before  the  birth  of  Cicero. 

[3]  Jugcmcnt  fur  les  anciens  hirtorirns,  ^-c 
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His  *'  Hiftorv,"  with  the  "  Epitome,"  was  pubHHied  with  a 
Latin  verfion  and  notes  by  K'aac  Cafuubon  at  Paris,  1609,  in 
folio,  and  repiiblilhcd  at  Amlltrdam,  1670,  in  three  volumes, 
8vo,  with  additional  notes  of  James  Gronovius  and  others, 
and  alfo  with  the  *'  Excerpta  de  legationibus,  et  virtiitibus 
ac  vitiis;"  for  t fie  *'  Extracts  of  Conlhuitinc,"  puhliflied  fepa- 
raicly  by  Urfmus  and  Valefius  were  upon  thofe  fiibjcdls.  A 
new  edition  has  lately  been  publillicd  by  Schweighxufcr,  in 
eight  volumes,  Svo,  which  is  now  ciieemed  tiie  heft.  It  was 
printed  at  Leipfic  in  1 789. 

POLYCARP,  an  apoftolic  father  of  the  Chriillan  church, 
was  born  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  probably  at  Smyrna,  a  city  of  Ionia 
in  Afia  Minor,  where  he  was  educated  at  the  expence  of  Cahdo, 
a  noble  matron  of  great  piety  and  charity.  In  his  younger  years 
he  is  faid  to  be  Ini^ruclcd  in  the  Chriftian  faith  by  Bucolu?, 
bilhop  of  that  plnce  :  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  unquclfion- 
ably  a  difciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelili,  and  familiarly  con- 
verfcd  with  others  of  the  apo(tles.  Ax  a  proper  age,  Bucolus 
ordained  him  a  deacon  and  catechift  of  his  church;  and,  upon 
the  death  of  that  prelate,  he  fuccced:'d  him  in  the  bifhopric. 
To  this  he  was  confecrated  by  St.  John  ;  who  alfo  directed  his 
**  Apocalyptical  EpiiVie"  among  iix  otliers  to  him,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,"  [tJ  where, 
many  years  after  the  apollie's  death,  he  was  alfo  vifited  by  St. 
Ignatius.  Igm.tius  recommended  his  own  fee  of  Antioch  to  the 
care  and  fuperintendency  of  Poiycarp,  and  afterwards  fcnt  an 
epiftle  to  the  church  of  Smyrna  from  Troas,  A.  C.  107 ;  when 
Poiycarp  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  "  Epiftle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,"  a  tranllation  of  which  is  preferred  by  Dr.  Cave. 

From  this  time,  for  many  years,  hiitory  is  filent  concerning 
him,  till  fome  tmhappy  differences  in  the  church  brought  him 
into  general  notice.  It  happened,  that  the  Qiiarto-deciman  con- 
troverfy,  about  the  obfervation  of  Ealler,  began  to  grow  very 
high  between  the  ealiern  and  weftern  churches  ;  each  obftinately 
in!i(iing  upon  their  own  wa)i,  and  juftifying  themfelves  by  apc)f- 
tolical  praciice  and  tradition.  To  prevent  this  fire  from  break- 
ing out  into  a  greater  ftame,  Poiycarp  undertook  a  journey  to 
Kome,  that  he  might  converfe  with  thofe  who  were  the  main 
fupports  and  chnnpions  of  the  oppoiitc  party.  The  fee  of  thaj 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  was  then  polfeffed  by  Anicetus ; 
and  manv  conferences  were  held  between  the  two  b^^ops*  each 
of  them  urging  apoftolical  tradition  for  their  practice.  But  all 
was  managed  peaceably  and  amicably,  without  any  heat  of  con- 
tention :  and,  though  neither  of  them  could  bring  the  other  into 
iiis  opinion,    yet  they  retained  their   own  fentiments  without 

[t]  Revelations,  chip.  ii. 
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violating  that  charity,  which  is  the  great  and  common  law  of  our 
religion.  In  token  of  this,  thev  communicated  top^cthcr  at  the 
holy  facrament ;  when  Anicetus,  to  do  honour  to  Polycurp,  gave 
him  leave  to  confecrate  the  euchariftical  elements  in  his  own 
church.  This  done,  they  parted  peaceably,  each  fide  efteeming 
this  difference  to  be  merely  ritual,  and  no  ways  afrecling  the 
vitals  of  religion  ;  but  the  difpute  continued  many  years  in  the 
church,  was  carried  on  with  great  animofity,  and  endt  d  at  length 
in  a  fixed  eftablifhment,  which  remains  to  this  day,  of  obferving 
Eafter  on  different  days  in  the  two  churches  :  for  the  Afiatics 
Iceep  Eaffer  on  the  next  Lord's  day  after  the  Jewlfh  paRbver, 
and  the  church  of  Rome  the  next  Sunday  after  the  firft  full  moon 
that  follows  the  vernal  equinox.     But  to  return  to  Polycarp. 

During  his  f^ay  Et  Rome,  he  employed  hiinfelf  particularly 
in  oppoiing  the  heredes  of  Marcian  and  Va'Ientinus.  His  con- 
duit ofi  this  occafion  is  very  remarkable,  as  related  by  Irena.nis; 
who  tells  us,  that,  upon  Polycarp's  pading  Marcian  in  the  ftrect 
without  the  common  falutation,  the  latter  called  out,  "  Polycarp, 
own  us!"  to  which  the  former  replied,  with  indignation,  "  I 
own  thee  to  be  the  firft-born  of  Satan."  To  this  the  fame  author 
adds,  that,  when  any  heretical  doftrines  were  fpoken  in  his  pre- 
fence,  he  would  prefently  ftop  his  ears,  crying  out,  "  Good  God ! 
to  what  times  haft  thou  referved  me,  that  I  fhould  hear  fuch 
things!"  and  immediately  quitted  the  place.  In  the  fame  zeal 
he  was  wont  to  tell,  that  St.  John,  going  into  a  bath  at  Ephefus, 
and  finding  the  heretic  Cerinthus  in  it,  ftarted  back  inflantly 
without  bathing,  crying  out,  *'  Let  us  run  away,  left  the  bath 
lliould  fall  upon  us  while  Cerinthus,  the  enemv  of  truth,  is  in  it." 
Thus  did  Polycarp  govern  the  church  of  Smyrna  with  apof- 
tolic  purity,  till  he  fuffered  martyrdom  in  the  feventh  year  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  A.  C.  167;  concerning  the  manner  of  which 
we  have  the  following  account. 

The  perfecution  growing  violent  at  Smyrna,  and  many  having 
already  fealed  their  confcfTion  with  their  blood,  the  getieral  out- 
cry was,  "  Away  with  the  impious ;  let  ]"*olycarp  be  ibught  for." 
Hereupon  Polycarp  withdrew  privately  into  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, where  he  lay  concealed  for  fome  time,  continuing  night 
and  day  in  prayer  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  He  was  thus 
occupied,  when,  one  night  falling  into  a  trance,  he  dreamed  that 
his  pillow  took  fire,  and  was  burnt  loafhes;  which,  awakening, 
he  told  his  friends,  was  a  prophetic  prefage,  that  he  ftiould  be 
burnt  alive  for  the  caufe  of  Chrifh  Three  days  after  this  dream, 
in  order  to  efcape  the  fearch  which  was  carried  on  inceffantly  after 
him,  he  retired  into  another  village :  but  was  no  fooner  there, 
than  his  enemies  were  at  hand,  who  having  feized  upon  a  couple 
of  youths  (one  of  whom  they  forced  by  itripes  to  a  confellion), 
were  by  them  conduced  to  his  lodging.     He  might  ealily  have 
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favcd  himfelf  by  flipping  into  another  houfe  ;  but  he  refufed  it, 
faying,  *'  The  -will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  Accordingly  he 
came  down  from  his  bed-chamber,  and  fainted  the  perfecutors 
with  a  chearful  countenance  ;  and,  ordering  a  table  to  be  id 
with  provifions,  invited  them  to  partake  of  them,  only  requeft- 
ing  for  himfelf  one  hour  for  prayer.  This  being  over,  he  was 
fet  upon  an  afs,  and  fo  conducted  towards  the  city.  Upon  the 
road  he  was  met  by  Herod,  an  Irenarch  or  juftice  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  his  father,  who  were  the  main  fprings  of  the  perfe- 
cution.  This  magKtrate  taking  him  up  into  his  chariot,  tried 
to  undermine  his  conftancy;  and,  being  defeated  therein,  thruft 
him  out  of  the  chariot  with  fo  m.uch  violence,  that  he  bruifed 
his  thigh  with  the  fall.  On  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  execution, 
there  came,  as  is  faid,  a  voice  from  heaven,  faying,  *'  Polycarp, 
be  llrong,  and  quit  tiiyfclf  like  a  man."  Being  brought  before 
the  tribunal,  he  was  urged  to  fwear  by  the  genius  of  Casfar. 
**  Repent,"  continues  the  proconful,  "  and  fay  with  us.  Take 
away  the  impious."  Whereupon  the  martyr  looking  round  the 
Itadium,  and  beholding  the  crowd  with  a  fevere  and  angry  coun- 
tenance, beckoned  with  his  hand  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  faid 
with  a  llgh,  quite  in  another  tone  than  'hey  intended,  "  Take 
away  the  impiou"."  At  laft,  confefling  himfelf  to  be  a  Chrif- 
tian,  proclamation  was  made  thrice  of  his  confefTion  by  the 
crier;  whereat  the  people  fhoutcd  out,  "This  is  the  great 
teacher  of  Afia,  and  the  father  of  the  Chriftians;  this  is  the 
deftroyer  of  our  gods,  that  teaches  men  not  to  do  facrifice,  or 
worlhip  the  deities."  The  fire  being  prepared,  Polycarp,  at  his 
own  requelt,  was  not,  as  ufnal,  nailed,  but  only  tied  to  the  (lake  ; 
and  after  pronoimcing  a  fhort  prayer,  with  a  clear  and  audible 
voice,  the  executioner  blew  up  the  fire,  which  incrcafing  to  a 
mighty  flame,  *'  Behold  a  wonder  fecn,"  fays  the  ancient  au- 
thor who  relales  it,  "  by  us  who  were  purpofely  referved,  that 
■we  might  declare  it  to  others  ;  the  flames  difpofing  thcmfelves 
into  the  refemblance  of  an  arch,  like  the  fails  of  a  fhip  fwelled 
with  the  wind,  gently  encircled  the  body  of  the  martyr,  who 
flood  all  the  while  in  the  midil:,  not  like  roaded  flefh,  but  like 
the  gold  or  lilver  purified  in  the  furnace,  his  body  fending  forth 
a  delightful  fragrancy,  which,  like  frank incenft^,  or  feme  other 
coftly  fpices,  prefcnted  itfelf  to  our  fcnfcs.  The  infidel?,  exaf- 
perated  by  the  miracle,  commanded  a  fpearman  to  rim  him 
through  with  a  fword  :  which  he  had  no  fooner  done,  but  fuch 
a  vafl:  quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  the  wound,  as  extinguifhed 
tlie  fire  ;  when  a  dove  was  feen  to  fly  from  the  wound,  which 
feme  fuppofe  to  have  been  his  foiJ,  clothed  in  a  vifible  fhape  at 
the  time  of  its  departure  [u]."  The  Chriitians  would  have  car- 
ried 

[o]  The  miraculous  part  of  this  ac-     in  his  "  Free  Enquiry,"  and  Defence  of 

■  wjac  Is  trf  atc4  with  ridicule  by  Middleton     it }  but  fomuthing  is  cSeicd  in  its  favour  by 
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ried  off  his  body  entire,  but  were  not  fufFered  by  the  Irenarcli, 
who  commanded  it  to  be  burnt  to  aOies.  The  bones,  however, 
were  gathered  up,  and  decently  interred  by  the  Chriitians. 

Thus  died  this  apoitolical  man,  on  tlie  7th  of  the  Kalends  of 
May,  A.  C.  167.  The  amphitheatre  \\  hereon  he  fuffered  was 
remaining  in  a  great  meafure  not  many  years  ago,  and  his  tomb 
is  in  a  little  chapel  in  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  on  the  fouth-eait 
part  of  the  city,  folcmnly  vifitcd  by  the  Greeks  on  his  feilivul 
day;  and  for  the  maintenance  and  repairing  of  it,  travellers  were 
wont  to  throw  a  few  afpers  into  an  earthen  pot  that  Itands  there 
for  the  purpofe  He  wrote  fome  homilies  and  epiftles,  which 
are  all  loft,  except  that  to  the  "  Philippians,"  which  is  a  pious 
and  truly  Chriftian  piece,  containing  Ihort  and  ufefnl  precepts 
and  rules  of  life,  and  which,  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  was  even  in 
his  time  read  in  the  public  afleniblies  of  tht;  Afian  churches.  It 
is  of  fiiigular  ufe  in  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Teflament  ;  inafmuch  as  he  h:iS  feveral  palVages  and 
expreffions  from  Matthew,  Luke,  the  Acts,  St.  Paul's  Epiftles  to 
the  Philippians,  Ephefians,  Galatians,  Corinthians,  Romans, 
ThefTalonians,  Coloflians,  ift  Timothy,  lit  EpilUe  of  St.  John, 
and  111  of  Peter;  and  makes  particular  mention  of  St.  Paul's 
EpifUe  to  the  Ephefians.  Indeed  his  whole  *'  Epiftle"  confiits 
of  phrafes  and  fentiments  taken  from  the  New  Teltament  [x]. 

POMBAL  (Sebaftian  Jofeph  Carvalho),  marquis  of,  a 
famous  Portuguefe  minifier  of  ftate,  whom  the  Jefuits,  whofe 
banifhraent  he  pronounced,  have  blackened  by  all  pofiible  means, 
and  others  have  extolled  as  a  moll  able  ftatefman.  He  was  born 
in  1699,  in  the  territory  of  Coimbra  ;  a  robuft:  and  diftinguilhed 
figm-e  I'eemed  to  mark  him  for  the  profelTion  of  arms,  for  which, 
atter  a  fhort  trial,  he  quitted  the  ftudies  of  his  native  univerfity. 
He  found,  however,  a  itill  readier  path  to  fortune,  by  marrying, 
in  (pite  of  oppofition  from  her  relations.  Donna  Terefa  de 
Noronha  Almada,  a  lady  of  one  of  the  firlt  families  in  Spain. 
He  loft  her  in  1739,  and  being  font  on  a  fecret  expedition  in 
1745  to  Vienna,  he  again  was  fortunate  in  marriage,  by  obtain- 
ing the  coimtefs  of  Daun,  a  relation  of  the  marllial  of  that 
name.  This  wife  became  a  favourite  with  the  queen  of  Portug:d, 
who  interefted  herfelf  to  obtain  an  appointment  for  Carvalho. 
She  did  not  however  fuccced,  till  after  the  death  of  her  hulband, 
John  V.  in  1750.  Her  fon  Jofeph  gave  Carvalho  the  appoint- 
ment of  fecretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  which  fituation  he  com- 
pletely obtained  the  confidence  of  the  king.     His  haughtinefs, 

Jortin,  who  obferves,  that  "the  circum-  [x]  Jortin,  vol.  i.  r-  68.  who  to  the 
Itmccs  arc  fuffiticnt  only  to  create  a  paufe  particulars  made  out  by  Cotflerius,  has 
and  a  duub:."  Jlcinarks  on  Eccl.  Hilt,  added  one  t'rom  Gaiat.  iv.  a6.  and  another 
VuJ.  i.  t'rcin  Hubr.  iv.  12,   13.     Sec  a'.fo   Lard- 

ner's  Credit   under  the  article  ro'.ycarp. 
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35  well  as  fome  of  his  mcafurcs,  created  many  enemies ;  and  in 
17-8,  a  CQufpiracy  headed  by  the  duke  d'Aveiro,  ^vho  had  been 
ti:?  lavonritc  of  John  V.  broke  out  in  an  attempt  to  murder  the 
king  as  ]\c  returned  from  his  caltlc  of  Bclcm.  The  plot  being 
compiet.ly  difcovered,  the  confpirators  were  punilhed,  not  only 
feverely  but  cruelly:  and  tlie  Jcluits  who  had  been  involved  in  it, 
were  b,.nilhed  from  the  kingdom.  At  the  death  of  Jofeph,  in 
1777,  Porabal  fell  into  difgrace,  and  many  of  the  perfcns  con- 
neded  with  the  confpirators,  who  had  been  imprifoned  from  the 
time  of  the  difcovery,  were  releafed.  The  enemies  of  Pombal 
di<i  not  however  fucceed  in  exculpating  the  principal  agents: 
though  a  decree  was  pafled  in  1781,  to  declare  the  innocence  of 
thofe  who  had  been  releafed  from  prifon.  Carvalho  was  ba- 
niihcd  to  one  of  his  eftatcs,  where  he  died  in  May,  17H2,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year.  His  chara<Sler,  as  was  mentioned  above,  was 
varioully  reprefented,  but  it  was  generally  allowed  that  he  pof- 
felfed  great  abilities.  A  book  entitled  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Mar- 
quis ot  Pombal"  was  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1783 ;  in  four  volumes 
J2mo,  but  it  is  not  elteemed  altogether  impartial. 

POMET  (Peter),  born  in  1658,  obtained  great  wealth  in 
the  proteflion  of  a  whole-fale  druggid  ;  and  being  appointed  to 
fliperintend  the  materia  medica  in  the  king's  gardens,  drew  up  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  articles  in  that  t^olledtion,  with  fome  that 
■were  preferved  in  cabinets.  He  died  in  1699  foon  after  his 
work  was  publiO.ed,  which  was  in  1694,  in  folio.  It  was 
entitled,  '*  A  general  Hiitory  of  Drugs,''  and  was  republiflied 
by  his  fon  in  1735,  in  two  volumes  4to.  I'he  figures  in  this 
fccond  edition  are  better  than  thofe  of  the  firll,  and  a  portrait  of 
the  autlior  is  prefixed. 

POMEY  (Francis),  a  Jefuit,  mod:  known  for  his  "  Pan- 
theum  mythicum,"  of  which  an  Englilhman,  named  Tooke, 
gave  a  tranilation,  prefixing  his  own  name,  without  that  of  the 
author ;  and  this  book  has  gone  through  a  valf  number  of  edi- 
tions. He  died  at  Lyons,  in  1673,  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
had  been  employed  as  a  teacher  of  youth  at  Lyons,  and  moft  of 
Ms  works  are  formed  ior  the  ufe  of  {Indents.  They  confill  of, 
a  large  dictionary,  fince  fuperfeded  by  that  of  Joubcrt ;  a  fmall 
one  in  l2mo,  entitled  "  Flos  Latinitatis  ;"  *'  indiculus  ui;iver- 
falis,"  a  kind  of  nomenclator ;  colloquies;  a  Treatife  on  Parti- 
cles ;  and  another  on  the  funerals  of  the  ancients  ;  with  a  work 
on  rhetoric.  Pomey  was  well  verfed  in  the  Latin  authors,  but 
his  publications  would  have  been  more  valuable  had  he  been  more 
attentive  to  method  and  exadtnefs. 

POMFRET^  (John),    was  fon  of  Mr.  Pomfret,   redtor  of 
Luton  in  Bedtbrdlhire,  and  born  about  1667.     He  was  educated 
at  a  grammar  fchool  in  the  country,  and  thence  fent  to  Cam- 
bridge J  but  to  what  college  is  uncertain.     There  he  accom- 
pli flied 
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plifhed  himfelf  in  polite  literature,  wrote  moft  of  his  poetical 
pieces,  and  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts.  After  that,  he  went 
into  orders,  and  was  prefentcd  to  the  living  of  Maiden  in  Bed- 
fordiliire.  About  1703,  he  came  up  to  London  for  inflitution 
to  a  larger  and  very  confidcrable  hving  ;  but  was  flopped  fame 
time  by  Compton,  then  billiop  of  Londcn,  on  account  of  thefe 
four  lines  of  his  poem,  entitled,  *'  The  Choice  ;" 

"  And  as  I  near  approach'd  the  verge  of  life, 
Some  kind  relation  (for  I'd  have  no  wife) 
Should  take  upon  him  all  my  worldly  care, 
"While  I  did  for  a  better  ftate  prepare." 

The  parenthefis  in  thefe  lines  were  fo  malicioufly  reprefented, 
that  the  good  biihop  was  made  to  believe  from  it,  that  Pomfret 
■preferred  a  miftrefs  to  a  wife;  though  no  fuch  meaning  can  be 
deduced,  unlefs  it  be  aiTerted,  that  an  unmarried  clergyman  can- 
rot  live  v/ithout  a  miftrefs.  But  the  bifhop  was  foon  convinced, 
•that  this  reprefentation  was  nothing  more  than  the  elFedl  of 
malice,  as  Fomfret  at  that  time  was  a61:ual!y  married.  The 
oppofition,  however,  Avhich  his  flanderers  had  given  him,  was 
not  without  efFefl: ;  for,  being  by  this  obliged  to  ftay  In  London 
longer  than  he  intended,  he  caught  the  fmall-pox,  and  died  of 
it,  aged  thirty-five. 

A  volume  of  his  poems  were  publlfhed  by  himfelf  in  1699, 
with  a  very  modeft  and  fenfible  preface.  Two  pieces  of  his 
^vere  publlfhed  after  his  death  by  his  Philalethes  ;  one  called 
*'  Reafon,"  and  written  in  1700,  when  the  difputes  about  the 
Trinity  ran  high;  the  other,  *'  Dies  Noviliima,"  or,  '*  The 
Laft  Epiphany,"  a  Pindaric  ode.  His  verfification  is  fometimes 
rot  unmufical ;  but  there  is  not  the  force  in  his  writings  v»'hich  is 
necefTary  to  conflitutc  a  poet.  A  diffenting  teacher  of  his  name, 
and  who  publiflied  fome  rhimes  upon  fpiritual  fubic<51s,  occa- 
froned  fanatlcifm  to  be  imputed  to  him  ;  but  from  this  his  friend 
philalethes  has  juflly  cleared  him.  Pomfret  had  a  very  ftrong 
mixture  of  devotion  in  him,  but  no  fanatlcifm. 

'*  The  Choice,"  fays  Dr.  Johufon,  "  exhibits  a  fydem  of  life 
adapted  to  common  notitMis,  and  equal  to  common  expectations ; 
fuch  a  itate  as  affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without  exclufion 
of  intelleiEtiial  pleafm-es.  Peihaps  no  compofition  in  our  lan- 
guage has  been  ofiencr  perufed  than  Pomfret's  *  Choice.'  In 
his  other  poems  there  is  an  eafy  volubility;  the  pleafure  of 
fmooth  metre  is  afforded  to  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppreffed 
with  ponderous,  or  intangled  with  intricate  fentiment.  He 
pleafcs  many,  and  he  who  pltafcs  many  miift  have  merit," 

POMPADOUR  (Jank,  Antoinette,  Poisson),  marchio- 
nefs  of,  the  celebrated  miftrefs  of  Louis  XV.  was  the  daughter 
of  a  financier,  and  early  dirt inguifhed  by  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
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fon,  aixl  the  elcgnnce  of  her  talents.  She  was  m.irried  to  a 
M.  d'EtioJcs  when  (he  attra^led  the  notice  of  the  k'mp;,  and 
becoming  his  mirtrefs,  was  created  man  hionefs  of  Pompadotir 
in  1745.  Her  credit  was  abundant,  and  (he  eniployed  it  chiefly 
in  the  patronage  of  talents,  in  all  branches  of  the  polite  arts. 
She  colle£ted  alfo  a  cabinet  of  books,  pidurep,  and  various 
curiofities.  She  died  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  f6rty-foiir;  and, 
it  is  faid  with  much  more  refignation  than  could  have  been 
expected  of  a  perfon  fo  little  advanced  in  years,  and  fo  fituated. 
Two  fpurioiis  works  have  been  attributed  to  her  fmce  her  death, 
the  one,  a  ftt  of  Memoirs,  in  two  volumes  8vo  ;  the  other,  a 
colle6lion  of  Letters,  in  three  volimies,  which  have  at  lead  the 
merit  of  painting  her  character  with  (kill.  The  n'iemoirs  attri- 
bute to  her,  in  conformity  with  the  popular  ideas,  much  more 
influence  than  flie  adually  polfefTed. 

POMPEY,  or  POMPEIUS  (Cneius),  firnamed  Magnus,. 
or  fke  Great,  was  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  the  fon  of  Pompeius 
Strabo,  and  Lucilia.  He  was  born  the  iame  year  with  Cicero, 
but  nine  months  later,  namely,  in  the  confulfliip  of  Caspio  and 
Serranus,  105  years  before  the  ChrlRian  acra.  His  father  was  a 
general  of  great  abilities,  and  under  him  he  lq,arned  the  art  of 
war.  When  he  was  only  twenty-three  he  raifed  three  legions 
which  he  led  to  Sylla.  Three  years  after,  he  drove  the  opponents 
of  Sylla  from  Africa  and  Sicily.  Young  as  he  was  he  had 
already  won  the  foldiers  fufficiently,  by  his  mildnefs  and  mili- 
tary talents,  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  Sylla,  who  therefore  recalled 
him  to  Rome,  His  foldiers  would  have  detained  him  in  fpite  of 
the  dilatator's  orders,  but  he  obeyed,  and  was  rewarded  on  his 
arrival  by  the  nam.e  of  Magnus,  given  him  by  Sylla,  and  {oon 
after  confirmed  unanimoufly  by  his  countrymen.  He  obtained 
alfo  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  which  the  di6lator  permitted 
rather  unwillingly,  and  was  the  firft  inftance  of  a  Roman  knight, 
who  had  not  rifen  to  any  magiftracy,  being  advanced  to  that 
elevation.  This  was  in  81  A.  C.  In  a  fli ort  time,  he  had  ob- 
tained as  much  power  by  the  voluntary  favour  of  the  people,  as 
Sylla  had  before  by  arms :  and  after  the  death  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man,  obliged  Lepidus  to  quit  Rome,  and  then  undertook 
the  war  againft  Sertorius  in  Spain,  which  he  brought  to  a  for- 
tunate conclufion.  P'or  this  victory  he  triumphed  a  fecond 
time,  A.  C.  73,  being  ftill  only  in  the  rank  of  a  knight.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  was  chofen  conful.  In  that  oitice  he  re-eftablifhed 
the  power  of  the  tribunes;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years, 
exterminated  the  pirates  who  infefted  the  Mediterranean, 
gained  great  advantages  againft  Tigranes  and  Mi^hridates,  and 
carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Media,  Albania,  Iberia,  and 
the  moft  important  parts  of  Afia  ;  and  fo  extended  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Roman  empire,  that  Afia  Minor,  which  before  formed 
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the  extremity  of  its  provinces,  now  became,  in  a  manner,  the 
centre  of  them.     When  he  returned  to  receive  a  triumph  for 
thefe  vi£^ories,  he  courted   popularity  by  difmilTing  his  troops 
and  entering  the  city  as  a  private  citizen.     He  triumphed  with 
great  fplendor;  but  not  feeling  his  influence   fuch  as  he   had 
hoped,    he   united   with   Cafar  and   CralTus  to   form   the   firll 
triumvirate.     He  ftrengthened  his  union  with  Ca;far  by  marry- 
ing his  daughter  Julia  ;  he  was  deftined  neverthelefs  to  find  in 
Ca;far  not  a  friend,  but  too  fucccfsful  a  rival.     While  Ca:far 
was  gaining  in  his  long  Gallic  wars  a  fame  and  a  power  that 
were  foon  to  be  invincible,  Pompey  was  endeavouring  to  cul- 
tivate his   popularity  and  influence  in  Roine.     Ere  long  they 
took  direilly  contrary  parties.     Pompey  became  the  hope  and 
the  fupport  of  the  Patricians  and  the  fenatc,  while  Ctefar  was  ihe 
idol  of  the  people.     On  the  return  of  the  latter  frorn  Gaul,  in 
the  year  51  A.  C.  the  civil  war  broke  out,  which  terminated,  as 
is  well  known,  by  the  defeat  of  Pompey  in  the  battle  of  Phar- 
falia,  A.C.  49,  and  the  bafe  alfafllnation  of  him  by  the  officers 
of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.     It  appears  that  Pompey  had   not  lefs 
ambition  than  Csfar,  but  was  either  more  fcrupulous,  or  lels 
fagacious  and  fc)rtunate  in  his  choice  of  means  to  gratify  that 
padion.     He  was  unwilling  to  throw  off  the  mafl<  of  virtue  and 
moderation,  and  hoped  to  gain  every  thing  by  intrigue  and  the 
appearance  of  tranfcendent  merit.      In  this  he  might  have  been 
fucccfsful,  had  he  not  been  oppofed  to  a  man  whofe  prompt 
and  decifive  mcafures  difconcerted  his  fecret  plans,  drove  things 
at  once  to  extremities,  and  forced  him  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
decifion  of  arms,  in  which  vi6lory  declared  againfl:  hiin.     The 
moderate  men,  and  thofe  who  were  lincerely  attached  to  the 
republic    of   Rome,    dreaded,    alfnoft    equally,    the    fuccefs   of 
Pompey  and  of  Ca;far.     Cato,  who  took  the  mourning  habit  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  had   refolved   upon  death   if 
Ciefar  fhiould  be  vicflorious,  and  exile  if  fuccefs  Ihould  declare 
f(;r  Pompey. 

POAIPIGNAN  (John  James  le  Franc),  marquis  of,  a 
French  nobleman,  ftill  more  dilUnguilhed  by  his  talents  in  poetry 
tlian  by  his  rank,  was  born  at  Montauban  in  1709.  He  was 
educated  for  the  magillracy,  and  became  advocate-general,  and 
fir(i  prelidcnt  of  the  court  of  aids  at  Montauban.  His  inclina- 
tion for  poetry,  however,  could  not  be  reprelfcd,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  Dido,  in  which  he 
approved  himfelf  not  only  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  imitators  of 
Racine,  but  an  able  and  elegant  poet.  After  this  fuccefs  at 
Paris,  he  returned  to  his  duties  at  Montauban,  which  he  fulfilled 
in  the  moll  upright  manner ;  but  having  fuffered  a  (liort  exile, 
on  account  ot  fome  ftep  which  difpleafed  the  court,  he  became 
difgufled  with  the  office  of  a  magiltrate.  As  he  had  now  alfo 
incrcafed  his  fortune  by  an  advantageous  marriai^e,  he  deter- 
mined 
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mined  to  remove  to  Paris,  where  at  firli  he  was  received  as  his 
virtues  and  liis  talents  defcrved.  His  fincere  attachment  to  Chrif- 
tianity  brought  upon  him  a  perfccution  from  the  philofophills, 
which,  after  a  time,  drove  him  back  to  the  country.  Voltaire 
and  his  alFociates  had  now  inundated  France  with  their  deidical 
tracts,  the  matcrialifm  of  Helvetius  in  his  book  de  I'Efprit,  had 
j(i(l  been  brought  forward  in  the  moll  triumphant  manner,  the 
enemies  of  Chriftianity  liad  filled  the  Encyclopedic  with  the  poifon 
of  their  opinions,  and  had  by  their  intrigues  formed  a  powerful 
party  in  the  French  academy,  when  the  marquis  of  Pompignaii 
was  admitted  as  an  academician,  in  1760.  He  had  the  courage, 
at  his  admilTion  to  pronounce  a  difcourfe,  the  obje6l  of  which 
was  to  prove  that  the  man  of  virtue  and  religion  is  the  only  true 
philofopher.  From  this  moment  he  was  the  object  of  perpetual 
perfecution.  Voltaire  and  his  afTociates  were  indefatigable  in 
pouring  out  fatires  againd  him:  his  religion  was  called  hypo- 
crify,  and  his  public  declaration  in  its  favour  an  attempt  to  gain 
the  patronage  of  certain  leading  men.  ihefc  accufations,  as  uujuil 
as  they  were  illiberal,  mingled  with  every  fpecies  of  farcaftic  wit, 
had  the  effecSt  of  difgufting  the  worthy  marquis  with  Paris.  He 
retired  to  his  eftate  of  Pompignan,  where  he  paft  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  the  practice  of  a  true  pliilofophy,  accompanied  bv 
iincere  piety;  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1784,  at  the  age  of 
fevcnty-five,  mofl;  deeply  regretted  by  his  neighbours  and  depen- 
dents. The  Ihameful  treatment  of  this  excellent  man,  by  the 
(cci  which  then  reigned  in  the  academy,  is  a  ftrong  illuiiration 
of  their  confpiracv  againfl  religion,  fo  ably  detailed  by  M.  Bar- 
ruel,  in  the  firll  volume  of  his  Memoirs  of  Jacobinifm.  Wlien 
once  he  had  declared  himfclf  a  zealous  Chriftian  no  merit  was 
allouxd  him,  nor  any  effort  fpared  to  overwhelm  him  with  dif- 
grace  and  mortification.  His  compofitions  ncverthelefs  were 
and  are  eftcemed  by  impartial  judges.  His  "  Sacred  Odes," 
not  with  (landing  the  farcafm  of  Vdltaire,  *'  facrcd  they  are,  for 
no  one  touches  them,"  abound  in  poetical  fpirit,  and  lyric  beau- 
ties ;  thouc^h  it  is  confelfcd  alfo  that  they  have  their  Inequalities, 
His  "  Difcourfes  imitated  from  the  books  of  Solomon,"  contain 
important  moral  truths,  delivered  with  elegance,  and  frequently 
with  energy.  His  imitation  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  the  abbe  De  Lille,  (whofc  verfification  is  the 
richelt  and  mofl  energetic  of  modern  French  writers]  has  yet 
conllderable  merit :  and  his"  Voyage  de  Languedoc,"  though 
not  equal  in  eaf)r  and  lively  negligence  to  that  of  Chapellc,  is 
fuperior  in  elegance,  correctnefs,  and  variety.  He  wrote  alfo 
fome  operas  which  v/cre  not  adted  ;  and  a  comedy  in  verfe,  in 
one  adt,  called  **  hts  adieux  de  Mars,"  which  was  reprefentcd 
with  fiiccefs  at  the  Italian  comic  theatre  in  Paris.  The  marquis 
of  Pompignan  was  diftinguifhed  alfb  as  a  writer  In  profe.     His 

"  Euio- 
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**  Eulogium  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,"  is  Xvritten  with  an 
afFefling  firpplicity.  His  *'  Diflertations,"  his  "  Letter  to  the 
jounger  Racine,"  and  his  "  Academical  DifcouiTes,"  all  prove 
a.  found  judgement,  a  corred:  ta!ie,  and  a  genius  improved 
by  careful  Ibidy  of  the  claffic  models.  i-.L-  produced  al fo  a 
*'  Tranllation  of  fome  dialogues  of  Lucian,"  and  lume  "•  Tra^ 
gedies  of  Efchylus,"  which  are  very  generally  elleemed.  He 
was  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  vaft  literature,  and  alinoll;  univerfal 
knowledge  in  the  fine  arts.  Yet  fuch  a  man  was  to  be  ill- 
treated,^  and  crullicd,  if  pollible,  becaufe  he  had  the  virtue  to 
declare  himfelf  a  parti  fan  of  religion.  Even  his  enemies,  and 
the  mod  inflexible  of  them,  Voltaire,  were  unable  to  deny  the 
merit  of  fome  of  his  poetical  compofitious.  The  following 
ifanza  in  particular,  in  *'  An  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Roufleau," 
obtained  a  triumph  for  him.  in  defiance  of  prejudice.  Th.e  inten- 
tion feems  to  be  to  illuitrate  the  vanity  of  thofe  who  fpeak 
againft  religion  : 

Le  Nil  a  vu  fur  fes  rivages 
De  noirs  habitans  des  defcvts 
Infulter  par  leurs  cris  fauvages 
L'Ailre  eclatant  de  Tunivcrs. 
Cris  impuilfans!  furcurs  bizarres! 
l^andis  que  ces  monlhes  barbares 
Pouli'oient  dinfolentes  clameurs, 
Le  Dieu,  pourfuivant  fa  carriere, 
Verfoit  des  torrens  de  lumiere 
Sur  fes  obfcurs  blafphemateurs. 

"  Thus  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  the  black  inhabitants 
infult  by  their  favage  cries  the  flar  of  day.  X'^ain  cries,  and 
capricious  fury!  But  while  thefe  barbarous  monfters  fend  up 
their  infolent  clamours,  the  God,  purfuing  Iiis  career,  pours 
floods  of  light  upon  his  dufky  blafphemers" — "  I  have  hardly 
ever  feen,"  fays  M.  la  Llarpe,  "  a  grander  idea,  exprelfcd  by  a 
more  noble  image,  nor  with  a  mjore  impreffive  harmony  of 
language-  I  recited  the  paffage  one  day  to  Voltaire,  wiio 
acknowledged  that  it  united  all  the  qualities  of  the  fublime;  and, 
when  I  nnm.ed  the  author,  dill  pralfed  it  more." 

POMPON  ATI  US  (Peter),  an  eminent  Italian  philofopher, 
was  born  at  Mantua  in  1462.  He  was  fo  little  in  itature,  that 
he  was  alinoft  a  dwarf;  yet  pofll-llld  an  exalted  genius,  and  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greatcif  philofophers  of  the  age  ir.  which 
he  lived.  He  taught  philofophy,  firfl  at  Padua,  afterv\ards  at 
Bologna,  with  the  highell  reputation.  He  had  frequent  difputa- 
tions  with  the  famous  Achillini,  whofc  puzzling  objcdlions 
Would  have  confounded  him,  had  it  not  been  for  his  fliill  in  par- 
»ying  them  by  fome  witticifm.  Nothing  can  be  more  advan- 
tageous 
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tagcous  in  difputc,  than  this  talent  of  Pomponatius :  by  which 
a  man,  who  has  no  found  anfwcr,  may  get  the  h^ugliers  Co  much 
on  his  fide,  that  the  confufion  due  to  himfelf  will  fail  upon  his 
adverfary.  His  book  *'  De  Immoitalitate  Animas,"  publilhci 
in  1516,  occafioned  much  difcuHion.  He  maintained  in  that 
work,  that  the  immortality  of  the  foul  cannot  be  proved  by 
philofophical  reafons  ;  yet  declared  his  hrm  belief  of  it,  as  an 
article  of  faith.  T."his  precaution  did  not  fave  him ;  many 
adverfaries  rofe  up  againft  him,  who  did  not  fcruple  to  treat  him 
as  an  athcift  ;  and  the  m'onks  procured  his  book,  althouj^h  he 
wrote  feveral  apologies  for  it,  to  be  burnt  at  Venice.  His  book 
upon  "  Incantations"  was  alfo  thought  very  dangerous.  He 
fliews  in  this,  tliat  he  does  not  believe  any  thing  of  magic  and 
forcery  j  and  he  lays  a  prodigious  ftrefs  on  occult  virtues  ia 
certain  men,  by  which  they  produced  miraculous  effeds.  He 
gives  a  great  many  examples  of  this  ;  but  his  adverfaries  did  not 
admit  them  to  be  true,  or  free  from  the  guilt  of  magic. 

Pomponatius  died  in  1525  [y],  according  to  Paul  Jovius,  ia 
his  grand  climacteric.  He  inarried  three  times,  yet  had  only 
one  daughter,  to  whom  he  left  a  large  fum  of  money.  He  ufed 
to  apply  himfelf  to  the  foiution  of  difficulties  fo  very  intenfely, 
that  he  frequently  forgot  to  cat,  drink,  fleep,  and  perform  the 
ordinary  functions  of  nature  :  nay,  it  made  him,  as  he  hiinfelf 
tells  us,  in  his  book  de  Fato,  iii.  7.  almoft  diftiaded,  and  a 
laughing-ftock  to  every  one. 

POIVIPONIUS  L^TUS  (JuLiusj,  tlie  affumed  name  of  a:i 
eminent  Italian  fcholar  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whofe  proptr 
appellation  is  fiippofed  to  have  been  jf'fh'y  Sanfe-vcrino.  jHe  was 
born  in  Calabria  in  1425,  an  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  family 
of  Sanfeverino,  for  which  reafon,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  the  more 
Ihidioully  concealed  his  birth  and  relationfhip.  He  was  a  moll 
accurate  Latin  fcholar,  but  unacquainted  with  Greek;  and  fo 
fcrupuloufly  anxious  to  preferve  the  purity  of  his  language,  that 
he  avoided  reading  the  fcripiures  for  fear,  as  he  faid,  of  infc6iing 
his  ftyle  with  barbarifm.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  for  the  chief 
part  ot  his  life  more  inclined  to  heathenifm  than  chriftianity  . 
and  is  faid  even  fo  have  celebrated  the  fecundation  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  to  have  dedicated  altars  to  Romulus.  He  changed 
his  own  name  and  thofe  of  his  fcholars,  for  fiich  as  were  per- 
fectly Roman  in  form  and  found  ;  and  in  all  things  aueded  the 
manners  of  the  ancients.  He  has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  ht 
the  fame  with  Pomponius  Sabir.us,  whofe  notes  on  Vir^^i!  arc 
extant  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  Heyne,  on  account  of  the  Greek 
contained  in  thofe  annotations.  Being  accufed  of  confpiring 
againft  Paul  II.  he  retired  for  a  time  to  \'en!ce,  but  returned  tu 
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Rome  after  the  death  of  that  Pope,  and  pafled  tlie  remainder  of 
his  life  in  that  citv.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  fcventy,  and  it  is 
faid  that  before  his  death  he  became  a  fincere  Chri(tian.  He 
wrote  an  abridgement  of  the  Lives  of  the  Casfars  from  the 
Death  of  C^ordian  to  Juftinian  HI.;  a  book  on  the  Rife  of 
Mahomet;  the  Life  of  Statins;  on  Grammar;  on  the  Roman 
Magiflratcs,  and  other  works. 

PONTANUS  (John  Jovian),  was  born  at  Cerreto  in 
1426,  and  fettled  at  Naples,  where  his  merit  procured  him  illuf- 
trious  friends.  He  became  preceptor  to  Alphonfo  the  younger, 
king  of  Arragon,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  ft-cretary  and 
counfellor  of  ilate.  Having  reconciled  this  prince  to  his  father 
Ferdinand,  and  not  being  rev>-arded  by  the  latter  as  he  thought 
he  defervcd,  he  aimed  againfl;  him  *'  A  Dialogue  on  Ligrati- 
tude,"  in  which  alfo  he  launched  out  into  the  praifcs  of  Charles 
VHL  of  France,  his  great  enemy.  Ferdinand  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  defpife  his  cenfurcs,  and  fuffer  him  to  hold  his  appoint- 
ments. Pontanus  died,  according  W  Moreri,  in  1503,  at  the 
age  of  feventy-feven,  according  to  others  two  years  later.  His 
epitaph  is  famous,  and  though  vain  enough  in  the  beginning, 
concludes  with  a  fine  thought,  which  feems  to  have  fuggelted 
the  iVdl  more  fublime  clofe  of  Dr.  Fofter's  epitaph  on  himfelf. 

Sum  Johannes  Jovianus  Pontanus, 
Qi^iem  amaverunt  bonx  Mufai, 

Sufpexerunt  viri  probi, 

Honcrtaverunt  Reges,  Domini. 

Scis  jam  quis  fim,  aut  quis  potius  fuerim.  , 

Ego  vero  te,  Hofpcs,  nofcere  in  tenebris  ncqueo, 

Sed  teipfum  ut  nofcas,  rogo. — Vale. 

He  wrote  the  **  Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of  Ferdinand  L  and 
John  of  Anjou,"  and  fevcral  works  in  profe  which  wcre-col- 
le6led  at  Venice  in  1519,  making  three  volumes,  qiiarto.  His 
poetical  works  were  colledled  at  the  fame  place  in  1533,  aiid 
form  one  volmTie  in  8vo. 

POOLE  (Matthew)  [z],  an  eminent  nonconformifl:  mi- 
niftcr,  was  fon  of  Francis  Poole,  efq;  of  York,  where  he  was 
born  in  1624.  Aitcr  a  proper  education  in  grammar  and  lan- 
guage, he  was  fcnt  to  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  a  marter  of  arts  degree;  and  falling  in  with  the  Prefbytc- 
rian  opinions  concerning  eccleliaffical  polity,  which  then  pre- 
vailcL*,  he  entered  into  the  minilby,  and  about  1648  was  made 
reiSlor  of  St.  Michael  le  Qi^iern  in  Lond(;n.  He  became  fo 
famous  and  of  fo  much  weight  with  his  party,  that,  in  1658, 

[z]  Cal.imy's  Account  of  cjcftcd  Minlflcrs  after  the  Rcftoiatioa  irt  1660,  vol.  ii. 
p.  14,   Gcueral  Dicliyjnary. 
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when  he  piibliHied,  "  A  Model  for  the  maintaining  of  Students 
of  choice  Abilities  at  the  Univcrfity,  and  principally  in  order  to 
the  Miniilry,"  it  Avas  accompanied  \vit!i  a  recommendation 
from  the  univerfity,  figned  by  feveral  heads  of  houfes  in  Cam- 
bridge, among  whom  were  Cudworth,  Whitchcot,  Worthington, 
Dillingham,  &c.  Refiifrng  to  comply  with  the  A6t  of  Unifor- 
mity in  1662,  he  was  cjeded  from  his  living;  upon  which  occa- 
fion  lie  printeil  a  piece  in  Latin,  entitled,  "  Vox  clamantis  in 
deferto:"  he  fubmiitcd,  however,  to  the  law,  Mith  a  commend- 
able refignation.  Being  unmarried,  and  enjoying  a  paternal 
elbte  of  icol.  a  year,  he  fat  down  to  his  Itudies,  and  rcfolved 
to  employ  his  pen  in  the  fervicc  of  religion  in  general,  without 
regard  to  particular  difputes  among  Proteftants.  With  this 
Tiew,  he  drew  the  defign  of  a  very  laborious  and  ufeful  work, 
which  was  publifhed  by  him,  1669,  &c.  under  the  title  of 
*'  Synopfis  Criticorum  Biblicorum,"  five  vols,  folio,  and  met 
with  a  good  reception  from  all  parties.  In  the  midft  of  this 
employment,  he  found  leifure  to  teftify  his  zeal  againfl:  popery, 
in  a  treatife  entitled,  "  The  Nullity  of  the  Romifli  Faith,  con- 
cerning the  Church's  Infallibility,  1666,"  8vo.  When  Oates's 
dcpofitions  concerning  the  popilh  plot  were  printed  in  1679, 
Poole  found  his  name  in  the  lilt  of  thofe  that  were  to  be  cut  off; 
and  an  incident  befel  him  foon  after,  which  gave  him  the 
greatefl  apprehenfion  of  his  danger.  Plaving  paffed  an  evening 
at  alderman  Aihurft's,  he  took  a  Mr.  Chorley  to  bear  him  com- 
pany home.  When  they  came  to  the  narrow  pafTage  which 
leads  from  Clerkenwell  to  St.  John's-court,  there  were  two  men 
Handing  at  the  entrance ;  one  of  whom,  as  Poole  came  along, 
cried  out  to  the  other,  **  Here  he  is:"  upon  which  the  other 
replied,  "  Let  him  alone,  for  there  is  fomebody  with  him." 
As  foon  as  they  were  pafTed,  Poole  afked  his  friend,  if  he  heard 
what  thofe  men  faid  r  and  upon  his  anfwering  that  he  had, 
*'  Well,"  replied  Poole,  "  I  had  been  murdered  to-night,  if 
you  had  not  been  with  me."  It  is  faid,  that,  before  this  inci- 
dent, he  gave  not  the  leall  credit  to  what  was  faid  in  Oates's 
depofition  ;  but  then  he  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Holland, 
where  he  died  the  fame  year,  in  October,  not  without  a  fuf- 
picion  of  being  poifoned,  as  Calamy  relates. 

He  publifhed  feveral  fmall  pieces,  befides  what  has  been 
mentioned  ;  and  he  alfo  wrote  a  volume  of  '*  Englifh  Annota^ 
tions  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;"  but  was  prevented  by  death 
from  going  further  than  the  58th  chapter  of  Ifaiah.  That 
work  was  completed  by  others,  and  publifhed,  1688,  in  two 
vols,  folio  [a].  Wood  obferves,  "  that  he  left  behind  him  the 
chara6ler  of  a  very  celebrated  critic  and  cafuift  :"  and  Calamy 

[aJ  Fafti  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 
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tells  us,  that  "  he  v/as  very  facetious  in  converfation,  very  true 
to  his  friend,  very  ftri£l  in  his  piety,  and  univerfal  in  his 
charity." 

POPE  (Alexander)  [b],  a  celebrated  Englifh  poet,  -was 
defcended  from  good  families,  and  born  June  8,  1688,  in  the 
Strand,  where  his  father  was  then  a  hatter.  He  was  taught  to 
read  very  early  by  an  aunt,  and  learned  to  write  without  any 
ailiftance,  by  copying  printed  books.  The  family  being  of  the 
Romifh  religion,  he  was  put,  at  eight  years  of  age,  under  a 
priefl:  named  Taverner,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  together;  and  foon  after  fent  to  a 
popifh  feminary  near  Winchefter,  whence  he  was  removed  to  a 
fchool  at  Hyde-Park-corner.  He  difcovered  very  early  an  incli- 
nation to  verfifying;  and  the  tranflations  of  Ogilby  and  Sandys, 
from  Virgil  and  Ovid,  firlt  falling  in  his  way,  thefe  were  his 
favourite  authors.  At  twelve,  he  retired  with  his  parents  to 
Binfield,  in  Windfor  Foreft  ;  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Spenfer,  Waller,  and  Dryden.  Dryden  flruck 
him  moll,  probably  becaufe  the  call  of  that  poet  was  moft  con- 
genial with  his  own  ;  and  therefore  he  not  only  ftudied  his  works 
intenfely,  but  ever  after  mentioned  him  with  a  kind  of  veneration. 
He  once  obtained  a  fight  of  him  at  a  cofFee-houfe,  but  never  was 
known  to  him :  a  misfortune,  which,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Cromwell,  he  laments  in  thefe  pathetic  words,  *'  Virgilium 
tantum  vidi." 

Though  Pope  had  been  under  more  tutors  than  one,  yet  they 
ivere  fo  infufhcient  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching,  that  he  had 
learned  very  little  from  them  :  fo  that,  being  obliged  afterwards 
to  begin  all  over  again,  he  may  juftly  be  confider  d  as  one  of 
the  (xu%^i^a.K]oi,  or  felf-taught.  At  fifteen,  he  had  acquired  a 
readinefs  in  the  two  learned  languages,  to  which  he  foon  after 
added  the  French  and  Italian.  He  had  already  fcribbled  a  great 
deal  of  poetry  in  various  ways  ;  and  this  year  fet  about  an  epic 
poem,  called  "  Alcander."  He  long  after  communicated  it  to 
Atterbury,  with  a  declared  intention  to  burn  it ;  and  that  friend 
concurred  with  him  ;  *'  though  [cj,"  adds  he,  "  I  would  have 
interceded  for  the  firfl:  page,  and  put  it,  with  your  leave,  among 
my  curiofities."  What  the  poet  himfelf  obferves  upon  thefe 
early  pieces,  is  agreeable  enough  ;  and  fhevvs,  that,  though  at 
firfl  a  little  intoxicated  with  the  waters  of  Helicon,  he  after- 
wards arrived  to  great  fobriety  of  thinking.  *'  I  confefs  [d]," 
fays  he,  "  there  was  a  time,  when  I  was  in  love  with  myfelf ; 
and  my  firfl:  produdlions  were  the  children  of  felf-love  upon 
innocence.     I  had  made  an  epic  poem,  and  panegyrics  on  all 

[b]  Biographia  Britannica.  [c]  Attetbury's  Eputolary  Conefpondence, 

■f'ol,  i.  [d]  Pretace  to  his  Works. 
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the  princes;  and  I  thought  myfelf  the  greateft  genius  that  ever 
vas.  I  cannot  but  regret  thcfe  delightful  vilions  of  my  child- 
hood, which,  like  the  fine  colours  we  fee  when  our  eyes  are  fliut, 
are  vanilhed  for  ever." 

His  pallorals,  begun  in  1704,  firft  introduced  him  to  the  wits 
of  the  time;  among  whom  were  Wycherly  and  WaKh,  This 
laft  gciVileman  proved  a  fincere  friend  to  him  ;  and  told  him, 
among  other  things,  that  there  was  one  way  left  open  for  him 
to  excel  his  predeceifors,  which  was  corre£lnefs :  obferving,  that 
though  we  had  fcveral  great  poets,  yet  none  of  them  were  cor- 
rect. Pope  took  the  hint,  and  turned  it  to  good  account ;  for  nrt 
rioubt  the  difiingiiifhing  harmony  of  his  numbers  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  it.  The  faine  year,  1 704,  he  wrote  the  firft 
part  ot  his  **  Windfor  Forell^,"  though  the  whole  was  not  pub- 
iilhed  till  17 10.  In  1708,  he  wrote  the  "  Eifay  on  Criticifm  ;" 
which  production  was  juftly  cil:eemed  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind, 
and  fhewed  not  only  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  talents,  but  that 
thofe  talents,  young  as  he  v/as,  were  ripened  into  perfection. 
He  was  then  not  twenty  years  old ;  and  yet  the  maturity  of  judge- 
ment, the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  penetration  into 
human  nature,  difplayed  in  that  piece,  were  fuch  as  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  greateft  abilities  and  experience. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  *'  Eilay  on  Criticifm,'" 
it  was  ftill  furpalTcd,  in  a  poetical  view,  by  the  '*  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  firft  completely  publifhed  in  1712.  The  former  ex- 
celled in  the  didactic  ftvle,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  formed; 
a  clear  head,  ftrong  fcnfe,  and  a  found  judgement,  being  his 
charactcriitiLal  qualities:  but  it  is  the  creative  power  of  ima^ 
gination,  that  conltitutes  what  is  properly  called  a  poet;  and 
therefore  it  is  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  that  Pope  molt 
ftrongly  dilplays  his  poetical  talents.  In  1713,  he  gave  out 
propofals  for  publilhing  a  tranflation  of  "  Homer's  Iliad,"  by 
fubfcription  ;  in  which  all  parties  concurred  fo  heartily,  that 
he  acqiiired  a  confiderable  fortune  by  it.  The  fubfcription 
amounted  to  6000 1,  befides  1200I.  which  Lintot,  the  bookfeller, 
gave  him  for  the  copy.  Addifon  is  faid  to  have  fccretly  oppofed 
iiim,  and  to  have  tranilated,  liimfelf,  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad  ; 
which  was  afterwards  publiflied  under  Tickell's  name,  xvith  a 
view  of  difgracing  his.  Pope  had  long  paid  an  aAvful  veneration 
to  this  rival,  the  confcioufnefs  of  which  probably  gave  now  a 
keener  edge  to  his  refentmcnt :  but,  tliough  this  apparent  treachery 
hurt  him  exceedingly,  yet  he  managed  it  very  difcreeily  ;  and 
at  laft  revenged  it  in  thofe  fevere  but  excellent  lines,  the  juftice 
of  which  has  been  Itrongly  contefted  by  many  able  writers. 

Pope's  finances  being  now  in  good  condition,  he  purchafed  a 
houfe  at  Twickenham  ;  and  removed  there,  with  his  father  and 
mother,  in  1715:  where  the  former  died  about  two  years  after. 
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As  he  was  a  Papift,  he  could  not  purchafe,  nor  put  his  money  to 
interefl  on  real  fecurity;  and,  as  he  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  king 
James,  he  made  it  a  point  of  confcience  not  to  lend  it  to  the  new 
government :  fo  that,  tiioiigh  he  was  wor.h  near  20, cool,  when 
he  laid  afide  buflni-fs,  yet  living  afterwards  upon  the  capital,  he 
left  but  a  flendcr  fiibrtance  to  his  family.  His  fon,  however, 
did  not  fail  to  im.prove  it  to  the  utmofl: :  he  had  already  acquired 
much  by  his  publications,  and  he  was  very  attenuve  to  acquire 
more.  In  1717,  he  publilhed  a  colle6lion  of  all  he  had  printed 
feparately;  and  proceeded  to  give  a  new  edition  of  Shakfpeare, 
which,  being  publilhed  in  1721,  difcovered  that  he  had  conluUed 
his  fortune  more  than  his  fame  in  that  undertaking.  The 
*'  Iliad"  being  finilhed,  he  engaged  upon  the  like  footing  to 
undertake  the  *'  Odyiley."  Broome  and  Fcnton  tranilated  part 
of  it,  and  received  500I.  of  Pope  for  their  labours.  It  v^as 
publilhed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  conditions  10 
Lintot,  excepting  that,  inltead  of  i2col.  he  had  but  600I.  for 
the  copy.  Hiis  work  being  finiflied  in  1725,  he  was  afterwards 
employed  with  Swift  and  Arhuthnot  in  printing  fome  volumes 
of  "  Mifcellanies."  About  this  time,  he  narrowly  efcaped 
lofmg  his  life,  as  he  was  returning  home  in  a  friend's  chariot  ; 
which,  on  pafling  a  bridge,  happened  to  be  overturned,  and 
thrown  with  the  horfcs  ir.to  the  river.  The  glalTes  were  up, 
and  he  not  able  to  break  them  :  fo  that  he  had  immediately  been 
drowned,  if  the  poftillion  had  not  broken  them,  and  dragged  him 
out  to  the  bank.  A  fragment  of  the  glafs,  however,  cut  him  fo 
defperately,  that  he  ever  after  loft  the  ufe  of  two  of  his  fingers. 

In  1727,  his  "  Dunciad"  appeared  in  Ireland,  and  the  year 
after  in  En;.,iand,  with  notes  by  Swift,  under  the  name  of  Scrib- 
lerus.  This  edition  was  prefcntcd  to  the  king  and  queen  by 
fir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  probably  about  this  time,  oftered  to 
procure  Pope  a  penfion,  which  however  he  refufed,  as  he  had 
f  rmerly  done  a  pr  opofal  (^f  the  fame  kind  made  him  by  lord 
Hallifax.  He  greatly  cultivated  the  fpirit  of  independency  ;  and 
*'  Unplaced,  unpenfioned,  no  man's  heir  or  flave,"  was  fre- 
quently his  b  r.ll.  He  fomewhere  obfervcs,  that  the  life  of  an 
author  is  a  luue  of  warfare  :  and  he  has  ihewn  himfelf  a  com- 
plete general  m  this  kind  of  war.  He  long  bore  the  infiilts  and 
injuries  of  his  enemies,  but  at  length,  in  the  '*  Dunciad," 
revenged  himfelf  upon  them  altogether.  Even  Gibber,  who 
•was  afterwards  advanced  to  be  the  hero  of  it,  coiild  not  forbear 
owning,  that  nothing  v\as  ever  more  perfedl:  and  finiflied  in  its 
kind,  than  this  poem  [e  I. 

In  1729,  by  the  advice  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  he  turned  his 
pen  to  iubjeda  of  morality;  and  accordingly  we  find  him,  with 

[e]  Epi.tle  to  Mr.  Pope. 
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the  afllftance  of  that  noble  friend,  who  at  the  fanrietlme  mifled  him 
on  many  philofophical  points,  employed  this  year  on  the  "  Elfay 
on  Man."  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Swift  difcovers 
the  reafon  of  his  lordfhip's  advice :  **  Bid  him,"  fays  Boling- 
broke,  "  talk  to  you  of  the  work  he  is  about,  I  hope,  in  good 
earneft  ;  it  is  a  fine  one,  and  will  be,  in  his  hands,  an  original. 
His  fole  complaint  is,  that  he  finds  it  too  eafy  in  the  execution. 
This  flatters  his  lazinefs  :  it  flatters  my  judgement ;  who  always 
thought,  that,  univerfal  as  his  talents  are,  this  is  eminently  and 
peculiarly  his,  above  all  the  writers  I  know,  living  or  dead  ;  I 
do  not  except  Horace."  Pope  tells  the  dean,  in  the  next  letter, 
that  '*  the  work,  lord  Bcjlingbroke  fpeaks  of  with  fuch  abundant 
partiality,  is  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  in  the  Horatian  way."  In  piir- 
fuing  the  fame  dcfign,  he  wrote  his  "  Ethic  Epiftles  :"  the  fourth 
of  which,  "  Upon  Talte,"  giving  great  offence,  as  he  was  fup- 
pofed  to  ridicule  the  duke  of  Cliandos  under  the  charadler  cf 
*'  Timon,"  is  faid  to  have  led  him  to  write  his  "  Satires," 
which  he  continued  till  1739.  He  ventured  to  attack  perfons  of 
the  highert  rank,  and  fet  no  bounds  to  his  fatirical  excurfions. 
A  genuine  colleftion  of  his  "  Letters"  was  publiihed  in  1737. 

In  1738,  a  French  tranflation  of  the  *'  ElTay  on  Man,"  by 
she   abbe  Refnel,  was  printed  at  Paris;    and   Mr.  Croufaz,  a 
German   profeflor,    animadverted   upon   this   fyflem   of  ethics, 
which  he  reprefented  as  nothing  but  a  fyftem  of  materialifmo 
Warburton  wrote  a  Commentary  upon  the  Elfay;  in  which  he 
defends  it  againfl:  Croufaz,  whofe  obje6tions  he  fuppofes  to  be 
owing  to  the  faultinefs  of  Refnel's  tranflation.     The  poem  was 
rcpubliflied  in  1740,  with  the  Commentary.     Pope  now  added  a 
fourth  book  to  the  Dunciad,  which  was  firtt  printed  feparately,  in 
1 742 ;  but  in  the  enfuing  year,  the  whole  poem  came  out  together, 
as  a  fpecimen  of  a  more  correal  edition  of  his  works.     He  had 
made  fome  progrefs  in  that  deflgn,  but  did  not  live  to  complete 
it.     He  had  all  his  life  long  been  fubjecl  to  the  head-ach  ;  and 
that  complaint,  which  he  derived  from  his  mother,  was  now 
greatly  increafed  by  a  dropfy  in  his  bieafl,  under  which  he  ex- 
pired the  30th  of  May,   1744,  in  his  fifty-fixth  year.     In  his 
will,  dated   Dec.  12,   1743,  mifs  Blount,  a  lady  to  whom  he 
was  always  devoted,  was  made  his  heir  during  her  life ;  and, 
among  other  legacies,  he  bequeathed  to  Warburton  the  property 
of  all  fuch  of  his  works  already  printed,  as  he  had  written  or 
fliould  write  commentaries  upon,  and  had  not  been  otherwife  dif- 
pofed  of  or  alienated;  with  this  condition,  that  they  were  pub- 
liihed without  fubfequent  alterations.     In  difcharge  of  this  truft, 
that  learned  man  gave  a  complete  edition  of  all  Pope's-  works, 
1751,  in  nine  volumes,  8vo. 

A  work,  entitled,  "  An  EflTay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope,"  by  Dr.  Warton,  the  firfl:  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
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lifhed  in  1756,  and  the  fecond  in  1782,  will  be  read  with 
the  greateft  pleafure  by  thofe,  who  defire  to  know  more  of  the 
perfon,  character,  and  writings  of  this  excellent  poet.  Lord 
Orrery  thus  fpeaks  of  him  in  his  Life  of  Swift:  '*  If  we  may 
judge  of  him  by  his  works,  his  chief  aim  was  to  be  efteemed  a  man 
of  virtue.  His  letters  are  written  in  that  flyle  ;  his  lart  volumes  are 
all  of  the  moral  kind  ;  he  has  avoided  trifles,  and  confequently 
has  efcaped  a  rock  which  has  proved  very  injurious  to  Dr.  Swift's 
reputation.  He  has  given  his  imagination  full  fcope,  and  yet 
has  preferved  a  perpetual  guard  upon  his  condud.  The  con- 
flitution  of  his  body  and  mind  might  eafily  incline  him  to  the 
habits  of  caution  and  referve.  The  treatment  which  he  met 
■with  afterwards,  from  an  innumerable  tribe  of  adverfaries,  con- 
firmed this  habit ;  and  made  him  flower  than  the  dean,  in  pro- 
nouncing his  judgement  upon  perfons  and  things.  His  prcfe- 
writings  are  little  lefs  harmonious  than  his  verfc  ^  and  his  voice^ 
jn  common  converfation,  was  fo  naturally  mufical,  that  I  re- 
member honeft  'I'om  Southern  ufed  to  call  him  the  little  night- 
ingale. His  manners  were  delicate,  eafy,  and  engaging;  and 
he  treated  his  friends  with  a  politenefs  that  charmed,  and  a 
generofity  that  was  much  to  his  honour.  Every  guell  was  made 
happy  within  his  doors,  pleafure  dwelt  under  his  roof,  and  ele- 
gance prefided  at  his  table." 

The  admirable  account  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Dr.  John- 
fon,  with  the  mafterly  parallel  drawn  by  that  able  critic  between 
him  and  Dryden,  muft  long  fuperfede  all  other  efforts  on  the 
fubjedl,  but  are  too  well  known  to  require  that  any  part  of  them 
fhould  be  inferted  here.  A  new  tribute  to  the  fame  and  merits 
of  Pope  has  lately  been  given,  in  the  excellent  edition  of  his 
■works  prepared  by  Dr.  Warton  ;  whofe  ElFay  on  his  writings 
above-mentioned,  had  long  convinced  the  world  that  no  man 
could  be  better  qualified  for  fuch  a  talk.  The  following  infcrip- 
tion,  in  a  copy  of  his  works  printed  in  171 7,  4to,  and  prefcntcd 
to  Mr.  Bethel,  may  ferve  at  once  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  Latin 
compofition,  and  an  additional  proof  of  his  known  triendfliip 
lor  that  worthy  man. 

Viro  antiqua  probitate  et  amicitia  pra^dito, 
Hugoni  Bethel,  Munufculum  Alexandri  Pope. 
'I'e  mihi  junxcrunt  nivei  fine  crimine  mores, 

Simplicitaique  fagax,  ingenuufque  pudor, 
Et  bene  nota  fides,  et  candor  frontis  honeftas, 

Et  ftudia  a  ftudiis  non  alicna  nicis. 

The  copy  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Bethel,  with  this 
infcription,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  poet. 

POPHAM  (Sir  John),  an  Englifh  lawyer  of  great  emi- 
nence, was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Edward  Popham,  efq;  of  Hunt- 
worth  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  born  in  1531.     He  was  fome  time 
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a  ftudcnt  at  Baliol  college  in  Oxford,  being  then,  as  Wood  fays, 
given  at  leifure  hours,  to  manly  fports  and  exercifes.  When  he 
removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  he  is  faid  at  firft  to  have  led  a 
dillipated  life,  but  applying  diligently  afterv^^ards  to  the  (ludy  of 
the  law,  he  rofe  to  fome  of  its  highefl;  honours.  He  was  made 
ferjeant  at  law  about  1570,  folicitor-general  in  1 579,  attorney- 
general  in  1581,  when  he  alfo  bore  the  office  of  treafurer  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  In  1592,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
chief  juftice  of  the  court  of  King's-bench  ;  not  of  the  common- 
pleas,  as,  from  fome  expreflions  of  his  own,  has  been  errone- 
oiifly  fuppofed  [g].  At  the  fame  time  he  was  knighted.  In 
1601  he  was  one  of  the  lawyers  detained  by  the  unfortunate  earl 
of  ElTex,  when  he  formed  the  abfiird  proje6l  of  defending  him« 
felf  in  his  houfe  ;  and  on  the  earl's  trial  gave  evidence  againfl 
him  relative  to  their  detention.  He  died  in  the  year  1607,  at 
the  age  of  feventy-fix,  and  was  buried  at  Wellington  in  his 
native  country,  where  he  had  always  refided  as  much  as  his 
avocations  would  permit.  He  was  efteemed  a  fevere  judge  in 
the  cafe  of  robbers,  but  his  feverity  was  well-timed,  as  it  reduced 
the  number  of  highwaymen,  who  before  had  greatly  infefted  the 
country.  His  works  are,  i.  *'  Reports  and  Cafes,  adjudged  in 
the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  folio,  London,  1656.  2.  '<  Re- 
folutions  and  Judgements  upon  Cafes  and  Matters  agitated  in  all 
the  Courts  at  Weftminfter  in  the  latter  End  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," 4to,  London. 

PORDENONE  (Giovanni  Antonio  Licinio),  known  by 
the  former  name,  from  the  village  of  Pordenone,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Udino,  in  which  he  was  born  in  1484,  had  a 
ftrong  talent  for  hiflorical  painting,  which  he  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfe6lion,  without  any  other  aid  than  the  careful  ftudy 
of  the  works  of  Giorgone.  He  painted  at  firft  in  frefco,  but 
afterwards  in  oil,  and  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  his  fkill 
in  forefhortening  his  figures.  His  invention  was  fertile,  his 
tafte  good,  his  colouring  not  unlike  that  of  Titian,  and  his 
defigns  had  the  merit  of  uniting  force  and  eafe.  A  ftrong  emu- 
lation fubfifted  between  him  and  Titian,  and  it  is  certainly  no 
fmall  commendation  of  him  to  fay,  that  he  w^as  able  to  fuftain 
any  competition  with  fuch  a  mafter.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  they 
"who  endeavoured  to  fupport  him  in  this  rivalfhip,  were  actuated 
by  malignity  and  envy  towards  Titian.  It  is  related  alfo,  that 
■when  he  worked  in  the  fame  town  with  Titian,  he  was  fo  afraid 
of  the  efFeds  of  his  jealoufy,  that  he  never  walked  out  without 
arms  ofFcniive  and  defenfive.  Pordenone  painted  at  Genoa  for 
prince  Doria,  but  did  not  there  give  entire  fatisfadlion  ;  he  thea 
returned  to  Venice,  and  was  afterwards  invited  to  Ferrara  by  the 
duke  of  that  flate,  from  whom  he  received  many  fignal  marks 

[c]  See  Berkenhout's  Biogr.  Lit.  p.  270,  r.otc  i, 
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of  favour  and  efteem.  He  died  in  1540,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fix^ 
and  his  death  has  been  by  fome  authors  attributed  to  poifon  given 
by  fome  painters  at  Ferrara,  jealous  of  the  diflindions  lie 
received  at  court.  He  had  a  nephew  who  was  called  young 
Pordenone. 

POREE  (Charles),  a  French  Jefuit,  of  great  genius,  was 
born  in  1675,  and  entered  into  that  fociety  in  1692.  He  was 
profeilbr  ot  the  belles  lettres,  of  rhetoric,  and  of  theologv,  fuc- 
ceflively;  and  fhoiie  exceedingly  in  every  department.  He  was 
a  trainer  of  youth  all  his  life  ;  and,  it  is  prefumed,  that  no  man 
ever  exceeded  him  in  this  employment.  This  Voltaire  fays  of 
him  ;  and  adds,  that  "  he  was  eloquent  after  the  ftyle  and  tafte 
of  Seneca;  a  very  beautiful  poet:  but  that  his  greateft:  merit 
confifted  hi  inlpiring  his  pupils  with  the  love  of  learning  and 
virtue  [hJ."  He  died  in  1741.  There  are  orations,  comedies, 
tragedies,  and  poems  of  feveral  kinds  by  him  in  Latin.  His 
brother  Charles-Gabriel  was  alfo  eminent  as  a  writer. 

PORPHYRIUS,  a  philofopher  of  great  name  among  the 
ancients,  was  born  A.  D.  233,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Sever  us  fr].  He  was  of  Tyre,  and  had  the  name  of  Malchus, 
in  common  with  his  father,  who  was  a  Syrophoenician.  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Auguflin  have  called  him  Bataneotes;  whence 
Fabricius  fufpe6ls,  that  the  real  place  of  his  nativity  was  Ba- 
tanea,  a  tovvn  of  Syria;  and  that  he  was  carried  thence  with  a 
colony  to  Tyre.  He  went  to  Athens,  where  he  had  the  fa- 
mous Longinus  for  his  mailer  in  rhetoric,  who  changed  his 
Syrian  name  Malchus,  as  not  very  pleafing  to  Grecian  ears, 
into  that  of  Porphyrins,  which  anfwers  to  it  in  Greek.  After- 
wards he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
heard  Plotinus  ;  whofe  life  he  has  written,  and  inferted  in  it 
many  particulars  concerning  himfelf.  Five  years  after,  he 
went  to  relide  at  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily,  on  which  account  he  is 
fomctimcs  called  Siculus :  and  here,  as  Eufebius  and  Jerome 
relate,  he  compofed  thofe  famous  books  againft  the  Chrillians, 
which,  for  the  name  and  authority  of  the  man,  and  for  the 
acutenefs  and  learning  with  which  they  were  Written,  were  after- 
wards thought  fo  confiderable,  as  tp  be  fupprelTed  by  particular 
edicts,  imder  the  reigns  of  Conftantine  and  Theodofius.  Some 
have  furmifed,  that  thefe  books  are  flill  extant,  and  fecretly  pre- 
ferved  in  the  duke  of  Tufcany's  library :  but,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  were  deftroyed  by  the  miAaken  zeal  of  the  Chrifl:ians, 
The  circumftances  of  Porphyry's  life,  after  his  arrival  in  Sicily, 
are  little  known  ;  except  that  he  died  at  Rome,  towards  the 
end  of  Dioclefian's  reign,  when  he  was  above  feventy.  Some 
have  imagined  that  he  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  a  Chrif- 
tian,  but  afterwards,  through  fome  difguft  or  other,  deferted 

[h]  Eff.ti  fur  I'Hiftoire,  t"tc,  torn.  vii.  [i]  Fabik.  Biblioth.  Grace,  torn.  iv. 

«,  Holftcnius  de  vit.  &  fcript.  Porphyrii  ibid,  fubjunft. 
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that  profefHon,  and  grew  exceedingly  bitter  agalnft  it:  while 
others  have  hinted,  that  he  embraced  Chriftianity  when  he  was 
old,  and  after  he  had  written  with  great  acrimony  againft  it. 
There  is  little  foundation  for  the  former  of  thefe  opinions,  ex- 
cept that  in  his  youth  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Origen  ; 
whofe  great  and  extenfive  reputation  had  drawn  him  to  Alex- 
andria. With  refpe(5t  to  the  latter,  Eunapiiis,  who  wrote  a  Life 
of  Porphyry,  which  is  ftill  extant,  after  obferving  that  he  lived 
to  be  extremely  old,  fays,  "  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  many 
things  in  his  later  writings  contradict  what  he  had  advanced  in 
his  former  ;  whence  I  cannot  but  fuppofe,  that,  as  he  grew  older, 
he  changed  his  opinions:"  yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
the  change  here  alluded  to  was  from  Paganifm  to  Chriftianity. 

Porphyry  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  the  far  greater 
part  of  which  have  perifhed.  Some  have  wifhed  that  his  books 
againil  the  Chriftians  had  come  down  to  us,  becaufe  they  are 
firmlv  perfuaded  that,  among  innumerable  blafphemics  againft 
Chrili:  and  his  religion,  which  might  eafily  have  been  confuted, 
many  admirable  things  would  have  been  found.  This,  indeed, 
may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  ;  for  Porphyry  was  not  onlv  at  the 
head  of  the  later  Platonifts,  and  on  that  account  called  by  way 
of  diftin6tion  "  the  philofopher,"  but  he  was  confummate  in 
all  kinds  of  learning  and  knowledge.  Some  of  his  works 
remain  :  and  the  four  following,  "  De  abftinentia  ab  efu  ani- 
malium  ;"  ''  De  vita  Pvthagorac  ;"  *'  Sentential  ad  intelligi- 
bilia  ducentes  ;"  '*  De  Antro  Nymphorum;"  with  a  fragment 
*'  De  Styge,"  preferved  by  Stobzeus,  were  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1655,  8vo,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  and  the  Life  of 
Porphyry  fubjoined,  by  Lucas  Holftenius.  The  "  Life  of 
Pythagoras,"  Avhich  however  is  but  a  fragment,  has  fince  been 
publiflied  by  Kufterus,  at  Amfterdam,  1707,  in  4to,  in  con- 
junction with  that  written  bv  Jamblichus,  who  was  a  difcipie 
of  this  philofopher.  It  lliould  have  been  obferved,  that  the  above 
pieces  of  Pythagoras,  printed  at  Cambridge,  were  publilhed 
jointly  with  Epi6tetus  and  Arrian's  Commentary,  and  the 
Tabula  Cebetis. 

PORTA  (John  Baptista),  a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  who 
made  himfelf  famous  by  his  application  to  letters  and  to  fcience  ; 
particularly  mathematics,  medicine,  and  natural  hiftory.  He 
was  born  in  1445,  and  becoming  eminent  for  his  knowledge, 
held  a  kind  of  literary  afTembly  at  his  houfe,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  they  treated  occahonally 
On  the  fecrets  of  magic.  The  court  of  Rome  on  this  account 
forbid  thefe  meetings,  but  his  houfe  was  always  the  refort  of 
literary  men,  foreign  as  well  as  Neapolitan.  He  compofed 
dramas,  both  tragic  and  comic,  which  had  fome  fuccefs  at 
the  time,  but  are  not  now  e\tani.     Ke  died  in  the  year  15 15. 
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The  chief  of  his  works  now  extant  are,  i.  **  De  Magia  na- 
turali,"  i2mo,  Amllerdam,  1664;  a  work  in  which  he  teaches 
how  to  produce  wonderful  efFe6ts  by  natural  caufes ;  but  in 
which  are  fome  extravagances.  2.  **  De  Phyfiognomia, " 
printed  at  Leyden  in  4to,  1645.  He  judges  of  the  phyfiog- 
iiomy  of  men  chieiiy  by  comparing  them  to  different  animals ; 
and  with  his  other  fancies  mixes  thofe  of  judicial  aftrology. 
3.  *'  De  occultis  literarum  notis  i"  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
modes  of  writing  in  cypher ;  which  he  does  with  great  co- 
pioufnefs  and  diligence.  4.  "  Phytognomica,"  a  pretended 
method  of  knowing  the  inward  virtues  of  things  by  infpeilion, 
1583,  folio,  Naples.  5.  "  De  Diltillationibus,"  Rome,  4to. 
'i'o  him  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  Camera  Obfcura, 
which  was  perfefted  by  s'Gravefande.  He  is  faid  to  have 
formed  the  plan  of  an  Encyclopedia. 

FORTES  (Philip  des),  a  poet  to  whom  much  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  French  language  is  attributed  ;  was  born  at 
Chartres  in  1546,  whence  he  went  to  Paris.  Attaching  him- 
felf  there  to  a  biihop  who  was  going  to  Rome,  he  gained  an 
opportunity  of  vifiting  that  city,  and  acquiring  a  perfedl  know- 
ledge of  the  Italian  language.  When  he  returned  to  France,  he 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  French  poetry,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  poets  who  have  enjoyed  great  affluence.  This  advantage  he 
owed  in  part  to  the  great  liberality  of  the  princes  by  whom  he 
was  prote6led.  Henry  HI.  of  France  gave  him  10,000 crowns, 
to  enable  him  to  publiih  his  firft  works.  Charles  IX.  pre- 
fented  him  with  800  crowns  of  gold  for  his  poem  of  Rodomont. 
1  he  admiral  de  Joyeufe  gave  him  an  abbey  for  a  fonnet.  Be- 
fides  which  he  enjoyed  benefices  to  the  amount  altogether  of 
10,000  crowns  a  year.  Henry  III,  even  honoured  him  with 
a  place  in  his  council,  and  conlulted  him  on  the  mort:  important 
affairs.  It  is  faid,  that  he  refufed  feveral  bifhopricks;  certain 
it  is,  that  he  loved  folitude  and  retirement,  which  he  fought 
as  otten  as  he  could.  He  was  very  liberal  to  other  men  of 
letters,  and  formed  a  large  library,  to  which  he  gave  them  the 
utmoft  freedom  of  accefs.  Some,  who  were  envious  of  his 
reputation,  reproached  him  with  having  borrowed  freely  from 
the  Italian  poets;  but  he  was  far  from  denying  the  charge,, 
and  when  a  book  appeared  upon  the  fubjeft,  entitled,  **  Ren- 
contre des  Mufes  de  France  et  d'ltalie,"  he  faid,  "  If  I  had 
known  the  author's  defign,  I  could  have  furnifbed  him  with 
many  more  inilances  than  he  has  colle6led."  After  the  death 
of  Henry  III.  he  joined  himfelf  for  a  time  to  the  party  of  the 
League,  but  afterwards  repented,  and  laboured  zealoufly  to  ferve 
the  interefts  of  Henry  IV.  in  Normandy.  He  fucceeded  at 
leaft  in  obtaining  the  frienddiip  and  elteem  of  that  liberal  mo- 
narch.    He  died  in  1606.      Des  Portes  is  acknowledged  to 
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have  been  one  of  the  chief  improvers  of  the  French  language. 
His  works  confift  of  fonnets,  ftanzas,  elegies,  fongs,  epigrams, 
imitations,  and  other  poems;  fome  of  "which  were  firrt  pub- 
lifhed  in  4to,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1573.  A  trandation  of 
the  Pfalms  was  one  of  his  lateft  works,  and  confequently  one 
of  the  moft  feeble.  He  appears  to  have  loft  his  fire  when  it 
was  compofed.  A  delightful  fimplicity  is  the  charaderiftic  of  his 
poetry,  which  is  therefore  more  perfedl  when  applied  to  amo- 
rous and  gallant,  than  to  noble  fubjedls.  He  often  imitated  and 
almort  tranflated  Tibullus,  Ovid,  and  other  dallies.  A  few 
facred  poems  are  publiihed  in  fome  editions  of  his  Pfalms, 
which  have  little  more  merit  than  the  Pfalms  to  which  thev 
are  fubjoined. 

POSSEVIN  (Antony),  was  born  at  Mantua  in  1533,  and 
entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  in  1559.  As  a  preacher,  he 
had  diftinguifhed  fuccefs,  both  in  Italy  and  France  ;  and  having 
a  very  uncommon  talent  both  for  languages  and  for  negociation, 
he  was  employed  by  pope  Gregory  XIH.  in  important  em- 
balFies  to  Poland,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  laboured  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  the  court  of 
Rome.  This,  however,  difpleafed  the  Spanifh  court,  by 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  leave  that  city.  He  died  at  Fer- 
rara,  Feb.  26,  161 1,  being  then  feventy-eight  years  old.  Pof- 
fevin,  though  fo  deeply  fkilled  in  politics  and  knowledge  of 
mankind,  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition  and  exemplary 
piety.  The  moft  important  of  his  works  are,  i.  **  Biblio- 
theca  fele(fla,  de  ratione  ftudiorum,"  folio,  publifhed  at  Rome 
in  1593,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1603,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
with  many  augmentations.  This  work  was  intended  as  a  ge- 
neral introduction  to  knowledge  ;  at  once  to  facilitate  the  ap- 
proach to  it,  and  to  ferve  as  a  fubftitute  for  many  books,  the 
perufal  of  which  the  author  confidered  as  dangerous  for  young 
minds.  It  treats  diftindly  of  every  fcience,  with  great  extent 
of  learning,  but  not  always  with  fufficient  corre6tnefs.  2. 
**  Apparatus  facer,"  2  vols,  folio,  Cologne,  1607.  The  in- 
tention of  this  book  was  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
commentators  on  the  Scriptures,  and  other  theological  writers. 
Though  the  catalogues  it  contains  were  from  the  firfl:  imperfeft 
and  ill-digefted,  it  was  much  circulated,  as  the  beff  book  of  the 
time.  It  is  now  become  almoin  e  ::t'rely  ufelefs.  3.  "  Mof- 
covia,"  folio,  1587  ^  a  defcriptior.  of  RuiTia,  the  fruit  of  fome 
of  his  travels.  4.  Some  coiitroveifi?.!  and  other  theological 
books.  5.  Some  fmaller  works,  written  and  publifhed  in 
Italian. 

POSTEL  (William),  a  very  ingeni'  ui  but  vifionary  man, 
was  by  birth  a  Norman,  of  a  fmaii  hamlet  called  Dolerie ; 
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where  he  was  born  in  1510.     Never  did  genius  ftruggle  with 
more  vigour   againll   the   extremes    of    indigence.     At   eight 
years  old,  he  was  deprived  ot  both  his  parents  by  the  plague  : 
when  only  fourteen,  unable  to  fubfift   in  his  native  place,  he 
removed  to  another  near   Pontoife,  and  undertook  to   keep  a 
fchool.     Having  thus  obtained  a  little  money,  he  went  to  Paris, 
to  continue  his  lludies  ;  but  there  was  plundered  ;  and  fuffered 
fo  much  from  cold,  that  he  languilhed  for  two  years  in  an  hof- 
pital.      When  he  recovered,  he  again  colle6led  a  little  money 
by  gleaning  in  the  country,  and   returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
fublilted  by  waiting  on  fome  of  the   itudents  in  the  college  of 
St.  Barbe  ;  but  made,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in 
knowledge,  that  he  became  almoft  an  univerfal  fcholar.     His 
acquirements  were  fo  extraordinary,  that  they  became  known 
to  the  king,  Francis   I.  who,  touched  with   fo  much  merit, 
under  fuch  fingular  difadvantages,  fent  him  to  the  Eafl  to  col- 
lect manufcripts.     This  commilhon  he  executed  fo  well,  that 
on  his  return,  he  was  appointed  royal  profelTor  of  mathema- 
tics and  languages,  with  a  confiderable  falary.     Thus  he  might 
appear  to  be  fettled  for  life;  but  this  was  not  his  deftiny.     He 
was  unfortunately  for  himfelf  attached  to  the  chancellor  Poyet, 
w^ho  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  queen  of  Navarre;  and 
Poftcl,  for  no  other  fault,  was  deprived  of  his  appointments, 
and  obliged  to  quit  France.     He  now  became  a  wanderer,  and 
a  vilionary.      From   Vienna,  from   Rome,  from  the  order  of 
Jefuits,  into  which  he  had  entered,  he  was  fuccellively  banifhed 
for  ftrange  and  fingular  opinions;  for  which  alfo  he  was  im- 
prifoned  at  Rome  and  at  Venice.     Being  releafed,  as  a  mad- 
man, he  returned  to  Paris,  whence  the  fame  caufes  again  drove 
him  into  Germany.     At  Vienna   he  was  once  more  received, 
and  obtained  a  profelforfhip  ;  but,  having  made  his  peace  at 
home,  was  again  recalled  to  Paris,  and   re-eftablifhed  in  his 
places.     He  had  previoully   recanted  his  errors,  but  relapling 
into  them,  was  banifhed  to  a  monaitery,  where  he  pertormed 
adls  of  penitence,  and  died  Sep:.  6,   1581,  at  the  age  of  fe- 
venty-one. 

Poflel  pretended  to  be  much  older  than  he  was,  and  main- 
tained that  he  had  died  and  rifen  again ;  which  farce  he  fup- 
ported  by  many  tricks,  fuch  as  colouring  his  beard  and  hair, 
and  even  painting  his  face.  For  the  fame  reafon,  in  moft  of 
kis  works,  he  ftylcs  himfelf,  F yiellus  rejiitutus.  Notwith- 
ftanding  his  ftrange  extravagances,  he  was  one  of  the  grealeft 
geniufes  of  his  time;  had  a  furprifing  quicknefs  and  memory, 
with  fo  extenfive  a  knowledge  of  languages,  that  he  boafled  he 
could  travel  round  the  world  without  an  interpreter.  Francis  I. 
regarded  him  as  the  wonder  of  his  age ;  Charles  IX.  called  him 
liis  philofophcr ;  and  when  he  ledured  at  Paris,  the  croud  of 
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auditors  was  fonictlmes  fo  great,  that  they  conld  only  afTemble 
in  the  open  court  of  the  college,  while  he  taught  them  from 
a  window.  But  by  applying  himfelf  very  earneltly  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Rabbin-^,  and  of  the  itars,  he  turned  his  head,  and  gave 
way  to  the  inofl  extravagant  chimeras.  Among  thefe,  Avcrc 
the  notions  that  women  at  a  certain  period  are  to  havenni-.v 
verfal  dominion  over  men;  that  all  the  mylteries  of  Clirif- 
tianity  are  demonrtrable  by  reafon  ;  that  the  foul  of  Adam  had 
entered  into  his  body;  that  the  angel  Raziel  had  revealed  to 
him  the  fecrets  of  he:iven ;  and  that  his  writings  were  di<Slated 
by  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf.  His  notion  of  the  univerfal  do- 
minion of  women,  arofe  from  his  attachment  to  an  old  maid 
at  Venice,  in  confcquence  of  which  he  pjblifhed  a  ftrange 
book,  entitled,  "  Des  tresi-marveilleufes  viftoires  des  Femmes 
du  Nouveau  Monde,  et  comm.e  elles  doivent  par  raifon  a  tout 
le  monde  commander,  et  mtme  a  ceux  qui  auront  la  monarchic 
du  Monde  vicl,"  i6rno,  Paris,  1553.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
maintained,  that  the  extraordinary  age  to  which  he  pretended 
to  have  lived,  was  occafioned  by  his  total  abflinence  from  all 
commerce  with  that  fex.  His  works  are  as  numerous  as  they 
arc  llrange  ;  and  fome  <.'f  them  are  very  fcarce,  but  very  little 
deferve  to  be  collecled.  One  of  the  molf  important  is  entitled, 
"  De  orbis  Concordia,"  folio,  Bale,  1544.  In  this  the  author 
endeavours  to  bring  all  the  world  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  It  is 
divided  into  four  books  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  he  gives  the 
proofs  of  Chriftianity  ;  the  fecond  contains  a  refutation  of  the 
Koran ;  the  third  treats  of  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  all  falfe 
religions;  and  the  fourth,  on  the  mode  of  converting  Pagans, 
Jew?,  and  Mahometans.  Of  his  other  works,  which  are  enu- 
merated in  the  French  D'iSiirmnaire  HJiorique,  to  the  amount  of 
twcnty-fix  articles,  many  difplay  in  their  very  titles  the  extra- 
vagance of  their  contents;  fuch  as,  '*  Clavis  abfconditorum  a 
conifitutione  mundi,"  i6mo,  Paris,  1547.  '*  De  ultimo  ju- 
dicio,  '  **  Proto-evangelium,"  &c.  Some  are  on  fubjeds  of  more 
real  utility.  But  the  fulleft  account  of  the  whole  may  be 
found  in  a  book  publifhed  at  Liege  in  1773,  entitled,  **  NTou- 
veaux  eclairciifemens  fur  la  Vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  Guillaume 
Poftel,"  by  father  des  Billons.  The  infamous  book,  "  De 
tribus  impoftoribus,"  has  been  very  unjulUy  attributed  to  Poftel, 
for,  notwithflanding  all  his  wildnefs,   he  was  a  believer, 

POSTLFTHWAYTE  (Malachi),  author  of  the  Englifh 
"  Commercial  Didlionary,"  in  2  vols,  folio,  a  work  much  and 
juftly  efteemed,  died  in  1767.  Of  his  life  we  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  any  particulars. 

POl  ENGER  (John),  fon  of  John  Potenger,  D.  D.  (who 
was  appointed  mafter  of  Winchefler-fchool  Aug.  i,  1642,  and 
died  in  Dec.  1659J  was  born  in  St.  Swithin'sparifb,  Winchefler, 
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July  21,  1647,  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  tlie  college  in 
1658,  and  thence  removed  to  a  fcholarfliip  of  Corpus  Chrifti- 
college,  Oxon,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  after- 
wards entered  of  the  Temple,  and  was  regularly  called  to  the 
bar.  The  office  of  comptroller  of  the  pipe,  which  he  held  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  purchafed,  in  1676,  of  fir  John  Ernie, 
then  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whofe  daughter  he  married. 
Speaking  of  his  father,  in  one  of  his  writings,  he  expreflcs 
himfelf  thus:  '*  About  the  thirteenth  year  of  my  age,  the 
Chriilmas  before  the  return  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  I  loft 
a  loving  father;  I  was  not  fo  young  but  I  was  deeply  fenfible 
of  the  misfortune,  knowing  at  what  an  unfeafonable  time  I 
was  deprived  of  him,  when  he  fhould  have  received  a  reward 
for  his  loyal  fufFerings,  He  would  often  difcourfe  with,  me, 
though  young,  about  the  unhappy  times,  and  lament  the  church's 
and  the  king  s  misfortunes,  which  made  a  great  impreifion  on 
me  ;  and  laid  the  foundation,  I  hope,  of  my  being  a  true  fon 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  an  obedient  fubjedl  to  my  lawful 
prince."  In  1692  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  only  one  daughter, 
who,  in  1695,  was  married  to  Richard  Bingham,  efq;  of  Mel- 
combe  Bingham,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet.  Thither  he  retired 
many  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  Dec.  18, 
1733,  in  the  eighty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  by 
his  wife  in  Blunfden  church,  in  the  parifh  of  Highworth, 
Wilts.  Mr.  Potenger  alfo  publilhed  *'  A  Paftoral  Refleclion 
on  Death,"  a  poem,  in  1691  ;  and,  "  The  Life  of  Agricola,"' 
from  Tacitus,  and  perhaps  other  Ccltt\  pieces ;  but  the  far 
greater  part  of  his  w^orks,  confiiling  of  "  Poems,  Epiftlcs, 
Tranflations,  and  Difcourfes,"  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was 
referved  only  for  the  entertainment  of  his  private  friends,  who 
yet  importuned  him  to  make  them  public.  Two  original  let- 
ters to  him  from  Dr.  South,  are  printed  in  Nichols's  Seledl 
Colleftion  of  Poems,  p.  286. 

POTT  (Percival),  an  Engliili  furgeon  of  the  higheft 
eminence,  was  born  in  Threadneedlc-ftreet,  London,  in  De- 
cember, 1713.  His  father  dying  before  he  was  quite  four  years 
old,  he  w^as  left  in  fome  degree  to  the  protection  and  patronage 
of  Wilcox,  biihop  of  Rochefter,  w"ho  was  a  diftant  relation  of 
his  mother.  The  profeflion  of  furgery  was  his  own  decided 
choice,  though  the  connexion  above  mentioned  might  natu- 
rally have  led  him  to  the  church;  and  in  1729,  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Nourfe,  one  of  the  furgeons  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's hofpital,  under  whom  he  was  profoundly  inftructed, 
in  what  at  that  time  was  taught  only  by  a  tew,  the  fcience  of 
anatomy.  His  fituation  brought  with  it  an  abundance  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  to  which  his  own  induftry  led  him  to  add  all 
that  can  be  gained  from  a  fagacious  and  careful  pcrufal  of  the 
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early  writers  on  furgery.     Thus  qualified,  he  was  admirably 
calculated  to  reform  the  fuperfluous  and  awkward  modes  of 
pracficc  which  had  hitherto  difgraced  the  art.    In  1736,  having 
tinilhc.l  his  apprenticelliip,  he  took  a  houfe  in  Fenchurch-ltrect, 
and  quickly  was  diftinguiihed  as  a  young  man  of  the  moil  brilliant 
and  promiling  talents.     In  1745,  he  was  ele^flcd  an  adiitant  fur- 
geon,  and,  in  1749)  one  of  the  principal  furgeonsof  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's hofpital.     It  was  one  of  the  honours  of  Mr.  Pott's  life 
that  he  diveited  furgery  of  its  principal  horrors,  by  fubftituting 
a  mild  and  rational  mode  of  pra6lice,  (notwithftanding  the  oppo 
fition  of  the  older  fiirgeonsj  inftead  of  the  actual  cautery,  and 
other  barbarous  expedientswhich  had  hitherto  been  employed; 
and  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  fatisfaction  of  feeing  his  improved  plan 
univerfally  adopted.    Though  he  polfeiTed  the  moft  diltingiiilhed 
talents  for  communicating  his  thoughts  in  writing,  it  fcems  to 
have  been  by  accident  that  he  was  led  to  become  an  author. 
Immerfed  in  pradlice,  it  does   not  appear  that  hitherto  he  had 
written  any  thing,  except  a  paper  "  on  tumours  attended  with 
a  foftening  of  the  bones,"  in  the  forty-firft  volume  of  the  Fhilo- 
fophical  Tranfaclions:  but,  in  1756,  a  compound  fradure  of 
the  leg,  occaiioned  by  a  fall  of  his  horfe  in  the  ftreets,  gave  him 
leifure  to  plan,  and  in  part  to  write,  his  treatife  on  ruptures. 
The  flattering  reception  of  his  publications,  attached  him  after- 
wards to  this  mode  of  employing  his  talents,  fo  that  he  was 
feldom  long  without  being  engaged  in  fome  work.    His  leg  was 
with  difficulty  preferved,  and  he  returned  to  the  labours  of  his 
profeifion.      In   1764,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  ele6ted  a 
tellow  of  the  Royal  Society:  and  in  the  enfuing  year  he  began 
to  give  lectures  at  his  houfe,  which  was  then  in  Watling-lf  reet ; 
but  finding  it  necelfary  from  the   increafe  of  his  bufinefs,  to 
choofe  a  more  central  fituation,  he  removed  in  1769  to  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields,    and  in   1777,  to  Hanover-fquare.     His  re- 
putation had  now  rifen  nearly  to  the  greateif  height,  by  means 
of  his  various  publications,  and  the  great  fuccefs  of  his  prac- 
tice.    He  was  univerfally  confulted,  and  employed  by  perfons 
of  the  fird  rank  and  lituation ;  and  received  honorary  tributes 
to  his  merit  from  the  royal  colleges  of  furgeons  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  Ireland.      In  1787,  he  refigned  the  office  of  furgeon  to 
St.   Bartholomew's  hofpital,   **  after  having   fervcd  it,"  as  he 
exprelfed  himfelf,  "  man  and  boy,  for  half  a  century ;"  and, 
in  December,  1788,  in  confcquence  of  a  cold,  caught  by  going 
out  of  town  to  a  patient  in  very  fevcre  weather,  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  feventy-five. 

The  genius  of  Mr.   Pott  was  certainly  of  the  firft  order. 

As  an  author,  his  language  is  correal,  ftrong,  and  animated. 

There  are   few  inftances,   if  any,  of    fuch  claflical   elegance 

united  with  fo  much  pradical  knowledge  and  acutenefs.     His 
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reading  was  bv  no  means  confined  to  profefTional  works,  but 
was  various  and  extenfive  ;  and  his  memory  fufFered  nothing  to 
efcape.     As  a  teacher  he  acquired  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  rea- 
dily, with  great  point  and  energy,  and  with  a  mod  harmonious 
and  exprelTive  elocution.     As  a  pra6litioner  in  furgery,  he  had 
all  the  eifential  qualifications  ;  found  judgement,  cool  determi- 
nation, and  great  manual  dexterity.     The  following  is  a  lift  of 
his  M^orks  :   i.  "  An  Account  of  Tumours  which  foften  the 
JBones,"  Philof.  Tranf.    1741,  No.  459.     2.   "  A  Treatife  on 
Ruptures,"  Bvo,  1756,  fecond  edition,  1763.     3.  **  An  Account 
of  a  particular  Kind  of  P^upture,  frequently  attendant  upon  new- 
born Children,  and  fometimes  met  with  in  Adults,"  8vo,  1756. 
4.  '<  Obfervations  on  that  Diforder  of  the  corner  of  the  Eye  comi- 
monly  called  Fiftula  Lachrymalis,"  8vo,  1758.    5.   "  Obferva- 
tions'on  the  Nature  and  Confequences  of  Wounds  and  Contufions 
of  the  Head,  Fradlures  of  the  Skull,  Concuffions  of  the  Brain," 
<fec.  8vo,   1760.     6.  '*  Pradical   Remarks   on   the  Hydrocele, 
or  Watry  Rupture,  and  fome  other  Difeafes  of  the  Tefticle, 
its  Coats  and  Veffels.     Ecing  a  Supplement  to  the  Treatife  on 
Ruptures,"  8vo,    1762.     7.  "  An   Account  of  an   Hernia  of 
the  Urinary  Bladder  including  a  Stone,"  Philofoph.  Tranfafl. 
vol.  liv.  1764.    8.  **  Remarks  on  the  Difeafe  commonly  called 
a  Fiilula  in  Ano,"  8vo,  1765.     9.   "  Obfervations  on  the  Na- 
ture and  Confequences  of  thofe  Injuries  to  which  the  Head  is 
liable  from  external  Violence.     To  which  are  added,  fome  few 
general  Remarks  on  Fractures  and  Diflocations,"  8vo,  1768. 
This  is  properly  a   fecond  edition    of  No.  5.     10.   **  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Method  of  obtaining  a  perfect  or  rndical  Cure  of 
the  Hydrocele,  or  Watry  Rupture,  by  Means  of  a  Seton,"8vo, 
1772.     II.  ''  Chirurgical  Obfervations  relative  to  the  Cataradl, 
the  Polypus  of  the  Nofe,  the  Cancer  of  the  Scrotum,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Ruptures,  and  the   Mortification  of  the  Toes 
and  Feet,"  8vo,  1775.      12.  "  Remarks  on  that  Kind  of  Palfy 
of  the  lower  Limbs  which  is  frequently  found  to  accompany  a 
Curvature  of  the  Spine,  and  is   fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  it; 
together  with  its  Method  of  Cure,"  8vo,  1779.     13.   "  Fur- 
ther Remarks  on  the  ufelefs  State  of  the  lower  Limbs  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  Curvature  of  the  Spine,"  being  a  fupplement  to  the 
frrmer  treatife,  8vo,  1783.    Thcfe  works  were  publiflied  collec- 
tively by  himfelf,  in  quarto  ;  and  lince  his  death,  in  3  vols.  8vo, 
by  his  fon-in-law,  Mr.  Earle,  with  occalional  notes  and  ob- 
fervations, and  the  laft  corrections  of  the  author.     This  edition 
was  publiihed  in   1790;  and  Mr.  Earle  has  prefixed  a  life  of 
Mr.  Pott,  from  which  the  prefent  account  is  taken. 

We  are  alfured,  that  Mr.  Pott  was  no  lefs  amiable  in  pri- 
vate life  than  eminent  in  his  profeflion.  While  his  mother 
lived,  he  declined  matrimonial  engagement  ;    but,   in   1746, 
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foon  after  her  cleaih,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Cnit- 
tcaden,  cfq;  by  \\'hom  he  hud  four  fons,  and  as  many  daughters. 
Dih'i^ent  as  he  was  in  liis  profeihon,  he  never  fiiffered  his  atten- 
tion to  its  avocations  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  a  hufband, 
orafither:  but  though  he  was  pleafing  as  a  companion,  his 
profeHional  manners  had  much  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  old 
fchool  of  furgery.  In  his  pcrfon  he  was  rather  lower  than  the 
middle-fizc,  with  an  exprelhve  and  animated  countenance.  For 
the  chief  part  of  his  life  his  labours  were  without  relaxation  ; 
but  latterly  he  had  a  villa  at  Neafden,  and  ufually  palTed  about 
a  mon'h  at  Bath,  or  near  the  fea. 

POTTER  (Christopher),  a  learned  Englifli  divine,  was 
nephew  of  Dr.  Barnabas  Potter,  bifhop  of  Carlifle  ;  and  born 
in  VVeftmorland  about  1591.  He  was  admitted  of  Qiieen's- 
collcgc,  Oxford,  in  1606,  where  he  took,  in  due  time,  the 
degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.  He  v/as  firft:  made  a  fellow,  and 
in  1626  fucceeded  his  uncle  as  provofl  of  his  college.  Though 
a  zealous  puritanical  preacher,  he  became  at  length  an  adherent 
to  Laud.  In  1628,  he  preached  a  fermon  at  Ely-houfc,  upon 
the  confecration  of  his  uncle  ;  who,  *'  though  a  thorough-paced 
Calvinilt,"  fays  Wood,  was  made  biOiop  of  Carlifle  by  the 
endeavours  of  Laud.  In  1633,  he  publiihed,  "  An  Anfwer  to 
a  late  Fopifh  Pam.phlet,  intituled,  "  Charity  Miftaken:"  (See 
KNOT  and  CHILLINGWOK.TH),  which  he  wrote  by  the 
fpecial  order  of  Charles  I.  whofe  chaplain  he  was.  In  1635, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Worcefter  j  and,  in  1640, 
became  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  the  execution  of  which 
office  he  met  with  fom.e  trouble  from  the  members  of  the  lom/ 
parliament.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  fent 
all  his  plate  to  the  king  ;  and  declared,  that  he  would  rather, 
like  Diogenes,  drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  than  that 
his  majelty  fhouUl  want :  and  he  afterwards  luffered  much  for 
the  royal  caufe.  He  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of  Durham, 
Jan.  1646  ;  but  was  prevented  from  being  inftalled  by  his  deaih, 
which  happened  at  his  college  in  March  following.  He  was 
learned,  and  of  exemplary  life  and  converfation.  Dr.  Gerard 
Langbaine,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  provoftlliip  of  Queen's- 
collcge,  married  his  widow. 

-  POTTER  (Paul),  or  POTER,  a  Dutch  painter  of  confi- 
derable  fame,  was  born  at  Enchuyfcn  in  1625,  ^"^  ^'^d  at 
Amfterdam  in  1654.  He  particularly  excelled  in  landfcape, 
and  in  reprefenting  the  various  cik-cts  of  a  brig]\t  fun  upon  rural 
fcenery.  As  his  vievv^s  are  all  taken  in  Holland,  they  reprefent 
iniiformly  a  flat  country,  without  any  boldnefs  or  variety  of 
features.  His  human  figures  arc  iudirferent,  and  therefore  very 
fparingly  introduced,  but  his  cattle  and  other  animals,  have  all 
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the  truth  and  perfeAion  that  can  be  imagined.  PIls  pidlures  arc; 
rather  fcarce,  except  in  Holland. 

POl'TER  (JoKn),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  very 
learned  man,  was  Ion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  a  linen-draper 
at  Wakefield  in  Torkfliire:  where  he  was  born  about  1674., 
Being  put  to  fchooi  there,  he  made  an  uncommon  progrefs 
in  Greek  ;  and,  at  fourteen,  was  fent  to  Univerlity  college 
in  O^tord.  At  nineteen,  he  publifhed,  "  Variantes  Lecli- 
en&s  &:  Notac  ad  Plutarchi  librum  de  audiendis  poetis  ;  &  ad 
Bafiiii  rnagni  orationem.  ad  Juvenes,  quomcdo  cum  fru6lu 
icgere  poflint  Grasconnn  libros,  1693,"  8vo.  The  year  after, 
he  was  chofen  fellow  of  Lincoln -college  ;  and,  pr(Kecding 
mafter  of  arts,  took  pupils,  and  went  into  orders.  In  1697, 
came  out  his  edition  of  **  Lycophron,"  in  folio :  it  was  re- 
printed in  1702,  and  is  reckoned  the  belf  edition  of  that  obfcure 
writer.  The  fame  year,  1697,  he  publiihed  likewife  the  firfi: 
volume  of  his  *'  Antiquities  of  Greece:"  which  was  followed 
by  the  fecond,  the  year  after.  Several  additions  were  made  by 
him  in  the  fubfequcnt  editions  of  this  ufeful  and  learned  work, 
of  which  the  feventh  was  publiihed  in  1751. 

Thefe  works  cftablifhed  his  fame  in  the  literary  republic 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  engaged  him  in  a  correfpondence 
with  Gr^evius  and  other  learned  foreigners.  In  1704,  he  com- 
menced bachelor  of  divinity,  and  became  chaplain  to  archbifhop 
Tenifon,  with'  v;hom  he  went  to  relide  at  Lambeth  ;  was  made 
doctor  in  1706,  and  foon  after  chaplain  to  the  queen.  In  1707, 
he  publiflied,  in  8vo,  ''  A  Difcourfe  upon  Church  Govern- 
ment ;"  and,  the  year  after,  fucceeded  Dr.  Jane  as  regius  pro- 
KdTor  of  divinity,  and  canon  of  ChrifUchurch  in  Oxford.  In 
1715,  he  was  made  bifliop  of  Oxford;  and,  the  fame  year, 
publirtied  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
in  2  vols,  folio.  In  Jan.  1737,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Wake  in  the 
iirchbifliopric  of  Canterbury:  which  high  and  important  office 
he  fupportcd  with  nnich  dignity  for  ten  years,  dying  in  1747. 
He  was  a  leajned  and  exemplary  divine,  but  of  a  cha- 
raiSler  by  no  means  amiable  ;  being  ftrongly  tinctured  with  a 
kind  of  haughtinefs,  and  feverity  of  manners.  It  may  be  added 
ioo,  though  not  to  his  credit,  that  h?  difmherited  his  eldeft  fon, 
becaufe  he  mortihed  his  ambition,  by  marrying  below  his  dig- 
nity. His  "  Theological  Works,  containing  Serinons,  Charges, 
a  Difcourfe  of  Church  Government,  and  Divinity  Lectures," 
were  publifhed  at  Oxford,  1753,  in  3  vols.  Svo. 

POUGET  (Francis  AmfJ),  a  French  divine,  fucceflively 
prieft  of  the  Oratory,  do£tor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  abbe  of  Cham- 
bon,  was  born  at  Montpcllier  in  1666.  He  was  fome  time 
at  the  head  of  an  ecclefialtical  feminary,  under  Colbert,  bifhop 
•f  Montpellier ;  where  he  was  of  inhnite  fcrvicc,  not  only  by 
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the  excellence  of  his  inflruv5\ions,  but  tlie  purity  of  his  example. 
He  was  vicar  of  St.  Roch  at  Paris,  iii  1692,  and  had  there  the 
credit  of  contributing  to  the  p(iiiltencc  of  the  celebrated  La 
Fontaine.  His  latter  days  were  paifcd  at  Paris,  in  the  religious 
^houfc  of  St.  Magloirc,  where  he  died  in  1723,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-feven.  Father  P<  uget  was  the  author  of  f  >me  work'^,  of 
which  the  molt  remarkable  is,  "  The  Catechifm  of  ivlontpel- 
lier,"  the  btfl  edition  of  which  h  that  of  Paris  in  1702,  in  4to. 
It  is  a  kind  of  body  of  divinity,  and  h:)s  been  coniidcred  by  the 
clergy  of  his  communion  as  the  moft  precife>  clear,  and  ele- 
gantly iimple  ftatement  of  the  dot5lrines  and  practices  of  religion, 
that  has  ever  been  produced.  He  was  concerned  in  fome  other 
works,  which  were  not  entirely  his  own -;  fuch  as  '*  the  Breviary 
of  Narbonne  ;'"  Martinay's  edition  of  St.  Jerom  ;  Montfaucon's 
Greek  Anale(5ls;  and  a  book  of  in(lru6lions  for  the  Knights  of 
Malta. 

POl  i^RBUS  (Peter  and  Francis),  fat'ner  and  Ton,,  two  good 
Flemilh  painters,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  at  Goude,  and 
the  latter  at  Bruges.  They  fiouriftied  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  each  of  them  in  the  place  of  his  birth  painted  msny  fine 
compofitions,  which  are  yet  in  the  churches,  and  afford  fiii^cient 
proofs  of  their  fkill.  Francis,  having  been  for  fome  time  his 
lather's  difciple,  removed  to  Frank  Ftoris,  whom  he  excelled  in 
colouring.  He  was  a  better,  painter  than  his  father,  and  there 
are  admirable  piftiires  by  him  in  the  town  houfe  at  Paris.  Th^ 
father  died  in  1583,  and  the  fon  in  1622. 

POUSSIN  (Nicholas],  an  eminent  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Andely,  a  little  town  in  Normandy,  in  1594.  His  iamiiy, 
however,  wQie  originally  of  SoifPjns;  in  which  city  there  were 
fome  of.  his  relations  ofncers  in  the  Piefidial  court.  John 
PoulTjn,  hi3  father,  was  of  noble  extradiion,  but  born  to  a  very 
frnall  eilate.  His  fon,  feeirvgthe  narrownefsof  hiscircumftances, 
determined  to  fupport  himfelf  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  chofe 
paintif'g  for  his  proteflion,  having  naturally  a  (trong  inclination 
to  that  art.  At  eighteen,  he  went  to  Paris,  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  it.  A  Poiclcvin  lord,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  him,  placed 
him  with  Ferdinand,  a  portrait-painter,  whom  Pouilin  left  in 
three  months  to  place  himfelf  with  Lallemant,  with  whom  he 
ftayed  but  a  month  :  he  faw  he  lliould  never  learn  any  thing  from 
fuch  martcrs,  and  he  refolved  not  to  lofe  his  time  with  them  ; 
believing  lie  ihould  profit  more  by  ftudying  the  works  of  great 
mafters,  than  by  the  difcipline  of  ordinary  painters.  He  worked 
a  while  in  diftemper,  and  performed  it  with  extraordinary  facility. 
The  Italian  poet  Marino  being  at  that  time  in  Paris,  and  perceiv- 
ing Poulhn's  genius  to  be  fuperior  to  the  frnall  performances  on 
■U'hich  he  was  employed,  perfuaded  him  to  go  with  him  int.o 
Italy ;  Pouilin  had  before  made  two  vain  attempts  to  undertake 
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that  journey,  yet  by  fome  means  or  other  was  hindered  from 
accepting  the  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  He  promifcd, 
however,  to  follow  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  though  not  till  he  had  painted  fcveral  other  pictures  in 
Paris,  among  wliich  wa<;  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  for  the  church 
of  Notre-Dame.  Having  finiflicd  his  bufmefs,  he  fet  out  fur 
Rome  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

He  there  met  with  his  friend,  the  cavalier  Marrno,  who 
rejoiced  to  fee  him  ;  and  that  he  might  be  as  ferviceable  as 
be  could,  recommended  hitn  to  cardinal  Barberini,  who  de- 
fired  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  Yet  by  fome  means  or  other, 
he  did  not  emerge,  and  could  fcarcely  maintain  himfelf.  He 
was  forced  to  give  away  his  works  for  fo  little,  as  would  hardly 
pay  for  his  colours.  -  His  courage,  however,  did  not  fail;  he 
profccuted  his  fludies  ailiduoufly,  rcfolving,  at  all  events,  to  make 
himf^If  mafler  of  his  profefhon.  He  had  little  money  to  fpend, 
and  therefore  the  more  leilure  to  retire  by  himfelf,  and  defign 
the  beautiful  obje6ts  in  Rome,  as  well  antiquities  as  the  works  of 
the  famous  Roman  painters.  It  is  faid,  that  he  at  firft  copied  fome 
of  Titian's  pieces,  with  whofc  colouring,  and  the  touches  of 
•whofe  landfcapes,  he  was  infinitely  plcafed.  It  is  obfervable, 
indeed,  that  his  fir(t  pieces  are  painted  with  a  better  ilyle  of 
colouring  than  his  lad.  But  he  foon  fliewed,  by  his  perform- 
ances, that,  generally  fpcaking,  he  did  not  much  value  the  part 
of  colouring;  or  thought  he  knew  enough  of  it,  to  make  his 
piflures  as  perfect  as  he  intended.  He  had  fludied  the  beauties 
of  the  antique,  the  elegance,  the  grand  gufto,  the  correc^nefs, 
the  variety  of  proportions,  the  adjuftmcnts,  the  order  of  the 
draperies,  the  noblenefs,  the  fine  air  and  boldnefs  of  the  heads; 
the  manners,  cultoms  of  times  and  places,  and  every  thing  that 
is  beautiful  in  the  remains  of  ancient  fculpture,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  one  can  never  enough  admire  the  cxa^lnefs  with  which 
he  has  enriched  his  painting  in  all  thole  parts. 

He  ufcd  frequently  to  examine  the  ancient  fculpturcs  in  the 
vineyards  about  Koine,  and  this  confirmed  him  more  and  more 
in  the  love  of  thofe  antiquities.  He  would  fpcnd  feveral  days 
together  in  inaking  rcflcdlious  upon  them  by  himfelf.  It  was  in 
thefc  retirements  that  he  coufidered  the  extraordinary  efFcdls  of 
nature  with  refpeft  to  landfcapes,  that  he  defigned  his  animals, 
his  diilances,  his  trees,  and  every  thing  excellent  that  was  agree- 
able to  his  tafle.  He  alfo  made  curious  obfcrvations  on  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  Domcnichino;  who  of  all  painters,  in 
his  opinion,  invented  belt,  defigned  niolf  corrc611y,  and  exprclfed 
the  padions  mofl  vigoroully  :  three  thing-;,  which  Pouflin  efleemcd 
the  moll  eilential  parts  of  painting.  He  negietfled  nothing  that 
•could  render  his  knowledge  in  thefe  three  parts  perfecl::  he  was 
altogether  as  curious  about  the  general  exprtlfion  of  his  fubje<5ls, 
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which  he  has  aclorned  with  every  thing  thg.t  he  thought  would 
excite  the  attention  of  the  learned.  He  left  no  very  large  com- 
pofitions  l>ehind  him;  and  all  tfee  reafon  we  can  give  for  it  is, 
that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  paint  them  ;  for  we  cannot  imagine 
that  it  was  any  thing  mare  than  chance,  that  made  him  apply 
himfelf  wholly  to  caTel  pieces,  of  a  fize  proper  for  a  cabinet, 
fuch  as  the  curious  required  of  him. 

Louis  XIII.  and  de  Noyers,  minifter  of  ftatc  and  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  buildings,  wrote  to  him  at  Rome  to  oblige  him 
to  return  to  France ;  to  which  l>e  coniented  with  great  reluct- 
ance. He  had  a  penfion  ailigned  him,  and  a  lodging  ready  tur- 
niChcd  at  the  Tuilleries.  He  drew  the  pidlure  of  "  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  for  the  chapel  of  the  calUe  of  St.  Germain,  and  that 
which  is  in  the  Jefuit's  noviciate  at  Paris.  He  began  ''  tiie 
I^abours  of  Hercules,"  in  the  gallery  of'lthe  Louvre;  but  Vouet's 
fchool  railing  at  him  and  his  works,  put  him  out  of  humour 
with  his  own  country.  He  was  alfo  weary  of  the  tumultuous 
way  of  living  at  Parisj,  M'hich  iijever  agreed  with  him,.  For  thefc 
reafons  he  fecretly  refolved  to  return  to  Rome,  pretending  he 
went  to  fettle  his  domeili'c  aftairs  and  fetch  his  vvife^  but  when 
he  was  there,  whether  he  found  himfelf  in  his  proper  lituation, 
or  was  quite  put  off  fn»m  any  thoiight  of  retuir.ing  to  France  by 
the  de^iths  of  Richelieu  and  the  king,  vi'h:ch  happe/^ed  ;'<bout  that 
time,  he  never  afterwards  left  Italy.  He  centinu^d  v/orKing  on 
his  eafel-pieces,  and  lent  them  from  jR.ome  to  Paris;  the  French 
buying  them  very  eagerly,  whenever  tiiey  could  be  obtained,  ."nd 
valuing  }iis  productions  as  much  as  Raphael's. 

Pouilio  having  lived  happily  to  his  feventy-firft  year,  died  pa- 
ralytic ill  i66^.  He  tnarried  the  filter  of  Gafpar  Dughet,  by 
whom  he  had  no  children.  His  cllate  amoanted  to  no  more 
than  fixty  thoufand  livres^  byt  he  valued  his  eafe  above  riches,. 
and  preferred  his  abrde  at  Rome.,  where  he  l}\ed  without  am- 
bition, to  fortune  elfewhere.  He  never  made  words  about  the 
price  of  his  pictures  ;  but  put  it  down  at  the  back  of  the  canvas, 
and  it  was  always  given  him.  He  had  no  difciple.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  m.uch  illultrates  his  character.  Bilhop  Mancini, 
who  was  afterwards  a  cardinal,  itaying  once  on  a  \ifit  to  him 
till  it  was  dark,  PouHin  took  the  caiidle  in  his  hand,  lighted  him 
down  ftairs,  and  waited  upon  him  to  his  coach.  i  he  prelate 
was  forry  to  fee  him  do  it  himfelf,  and  could  not  help  faying, 
^'  I  very  much  pity  you,  Monlieur  Poullin,  that  you  have  not 
one  fervant,"  "  And  I  pi4y  you  more,  my  lord,"  replied 
Pouflin,   "  that  vou  have  fo  many." 

POUSSIN  (Oaspar),  whofe  proper  name  was  DUGHET, 
was  born,  according  to  fome  authors,  in  France,  in  i6co  ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  at  Rome,  in  1613  i  nearly  the  fame  difference 
has  been  found  in  the  dates  of  his  death,  which  fome  place  in 
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1663,  and  others  in  1675.  Which  may  be  right,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  alcertain;  but  the  two  latter  dates  are  adopted  by  the  authors 
of  the  Dictionnaire  Hiitonque  Tk].  His  fifter  being  married  to 
Nicolas  PouHin,  and  fettled  at  Rome,  he  travelled  to  that  place, 
partly  to  vifit  her,  and  partly  from  a  rtrong  love  of  painting, 
oandrart  fays,  that  Gafpar  was  employed  at  firit  only  to  prepare 
the  palette,  pencils,  and  colours,  for  Nicolas;  but,  by  the  in- 
irructions  and  example  of  that  great  mafler,  was  fo  led  on,  that 
he  alfo  obtaiiied  a  high  reputation.  While  he  remained  at 
Kome,  he  dropp  d  his  own  name  of  Dughet,  and  aiTumed  that  of 
l«ou{Iin,  from  f,i»  brother-in-law,  and  benefailor.  He  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  one  of  the  belt  painters  of  landfcapes  that  the 
world  has  feen.  No  painter  ever  Ihidied  nature  to  better  effeft, 
pariicularlv  in  exprt-fling  the  effccls  of  land-ftorms.  His  fcenes 
are  always  beautifully  chofen,  and  his  buildings  fimple  and  elepant. 
He  WTS.  not  equally  fiiilled  in  painting  figures,  and  frequently 
prevailed  on  Nicolas  to  draw  them  for  him.  The  connoifTeurs 
tliftinguifh  three  different  manners  in  his  paintmgs  ;  the  firlt  is 
ury;  the  fecond  is  more  fimple,  yet  delightful,  and  natural;  ap- 
proaching more  than  any  other  to  the  ftyle  of  Claude.  His 
third  manner  is  m.ore  vague  and  undefined  than  thefe,  but  pleaf- 
ing;  though  lefs  fo  by  far  than  the  fecond.  His  ifyle  is  confi- 
dered  on  the  whole  by  Mr.  Mafon,  in  his  table  fubjoined  to 
Du  Frefnoy,  as  a  mixture  between  thofe  of  Nicolo  and  Claude 
Lorraine.     Mr.  Mafon  adopts  the  date  of  1675  for  his  death. 

POWEL  (David),  a  learned  Welch  divine,  was  born  in 
Denbighfhire  about  the  year  1552IL].  In  1568,  he  was  fent 
to  Oxford,  but  to  what  college  is  uncertain.  When  Jefus-col- 
lege  was  founded  in  1571,  he  removed  thither;  and  took  his 
degrees  in  aits  the  year  following;  and  in  1576  took  orders, 
and  became  vicar  of  Ruabon  in  Denbighfhire,  with  fome  dig- 
nity in  the  church  of  St.  Afiph.  He  proceeded  to  his  degrees 
in  divinity  in  1582,  and  the  fubfequcnt  year,  and  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  Henry  Sidney,  then  prefidcnt  ot  Wales.  He  died 
in  1590,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church  of  Ruabon.  'I  he 
works  publilhed  by  him  were,  I.  "  Caradoc's  Hiflory  of  Cam- 
bria, with  annotations,"  4to,  15B4.  This  hillory  had  been 
tranilated  from  the  Latin,  by  Humphrey  Lloyd,  but  was  left  by 
him  unfinilhed  at  his  death.  Powel  corredled  and  augmented 
the  manufcript,  and  publilhed  it  with  notes.  2.  "  Annotationes 
in  itinerarium  Cambrian,  fcriptum  per  Silvium  Geraldum  Cam- 
brenfem,"  London,  1585.  3.  "  Annotationes  in  Cambriaa 
defcripti(>nem,  per  Ger.  Cambr.''  4.  "  De  Britannica  hilloria 
recle  iniclligenda,    epiltola  ad  Gul.   Fleetwooduin  civ.   Lond. 
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i-ecordatorem."  This  and  the  former  arc  printed  with  the  an- 
notations on  the  itincraiy.  5.  *'  Pontic!  Virnnnii  Hiltori;i  Bri- 
tannica,"  8vo,  L^nd.  i  585.  Wood  fays,  that  he  took  great 
pains  in  compiling  a  Welch  di<Stionary,  but  died  belore  it  was 
completed. 

POWELL  (William  Samuel),  an  Englifh  divine  of  good 
abilities,  was  born  at  Colcheltcr,  Sept.  27,  1717;  admitted  ot 
St  Johns-college,  Cambridge,  in  1734^  and,  having  taken  the 
degree  of  batchclor  of  arts  in  1739,  clefted  fellow  of  it  in 
March,  1740.  In  1741,  lie  was  taken  Into  the  family  of  the 
late  lord  'lownihcnd,  as  private  tutor  to  his  fecond  fon  Charles 
Townlhcnd,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  was 
ordained  dencon  and  prieif  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  was 
inftitutcd  to  the  redtory  of  Colkirk  in  Norfolk,  on  lord  Townf- 
hends  prefentation.  fie  returned  to  college  the  year  afteif, 
and  began  to  read  le6turcs  as  an  alliftant  to  ttie  principal  tutors 
but  became  himfelf  principal  tutor  in  1744.  He  took  the  degree 
of  batchelor  of  divinity  in  1749,  of  doctor  in  1756.  In  1765, 
he  was  elected  tnafter  of  his  college;  obtained  the  archdeaconry 
of  Colcherter  the  year  after;  and,  in  1768,  was  inftituted  to 
the  rectory  of  Frefhwatei  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.     He  died,  Jan. 

19' 1775. 

The  preceding  fketch  is  taken  from  an  advertifement  prefixed 
to  a  volume  of  his  "  Difcourfes  on  various  Subjedls,"  publilhed 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy:  "  which  Difcourfes,"  fays 
the  editor,  "  are  not  publilhed  for  the  credit  of  the  writer,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  his  readers;  elpccially  thatclafsof  readers,  for 
whom  they  were  chiefly  intended,  the  younger  ftudents  in  divi- 
nity. The  author's  reputation,"'  he  adds,  "  ftands  on  a  much 
wider  bottom:  a  whole  life  uniformly  devoted  to  the  interefts  of 
foimd  philolophy  and  true  religion."  Two  fmall  tnathematicai 
Trails,"  by  Dr.  Powell,  are  mentioned  in  the  "  Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer,"  p.  474,  where  we  are  alfo  told,  that  *'  his  will  was 
remarkably  precife,  neat,  and  elegant,  which  were  the  charac- 
teriltics  of  all  his  performances.  He  left  to  twenty  friends, 
moll  of  them,  if  not  all,  of  the  college,  lool.  a-piecc." 

POWELL  (Georgej,  was  both  an  author  and  an  a6lor. 
His  father,  fays  GiUion,  was  an  ancient  player,  who,  in  1698, 
was  lately  dead.  His  abilities  as  an  aclor  were  much  fuperior 
to  thofe  which  he  polfeiTed  as  a  writer:  being  conlidered  as  a  rival 
of  Betterton.  He  is  bv  C.  Cibber  compared  to  Wilks,  or  rather 
contralted  wiih  him  as  one  v*ho  owed  every  thing  to  nature, 
which  the  other  gained  by  art  and  diligence.  The  irregularities 
of  his  life  trequemly  difab'ed  him  from  exerting  the  talents  he 
poflTeired,  and  his  negligence  allowed  the  latter  competitor  to 
gain  a  fuperioriry  over  hun,  alter  whi.'h  he  addift^d  himfelf  fu 
much  to  the  bottle,  th^t  he  entirely  forfeited  the  favour  of  the 
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public.  He  died  about  the  year  17 14.  His  produdlons  are, 
I.  **  Aiphonfo  king  of  Naples,"  a  tragedy,  4to,  1691.  2.  '<  A 
very  good  Wife,"  a  comedy,  410,  1693.  3.  "  I'he  treacherous 
Brothers,"  a  tragedy,  1696.  4.  "  The  I mpoihire  defeated,  or 
a  trick  to  cheat  the  Devil,"  410,  1698.  Befides  being  the  author 
of  thefe,  he  was  the  publiflier  of  i.  *'  The  Cornifli  Comedy," 
4to,  1696.  2.  "  Eonduca,  or  the  Britilli  Heroine,"  a  rragedy, 
4to,  1696.  3.  <*  A  new  opera,  called,  '<  Brutus  of  Alba,  or 
Augufta's  Triumph,"  4to,  1696.  The  chambers  which  he 
performed  with  molt  fuccefs  were  Jkxand^r,'  and  the  heroes  of 
Drydcn's  moft  extravagant  tracjedies. 

POZZO  MODESTA.     See  Fonte  Mode  rata. 

PRADON  (Nicolas;,  a  French  poet,  wIk)  died  at  Pajis  in 
1698,  and  had  in  his  day  afFe£led  to  be  the  rival  of  Racine. 
He  was  not  without  a  party  to  fupport  him  ;  and  his  tragedy  of 
*'  Piiai^dia  and  Hippolytus,"  by  the  force  of  intrigue  and  cabal, 
appeared  for  fom.e  aime  to  balance  the  reputation  and  merit  of 
Racine's  play  of  the  fame  name.  Boileau,  who  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Racine,  hath  not  failed  to  ridicule  Pradon  more 
than  once;  who,  although  there  are  good  things  in  his  tragedies, 
■was  infinitely  below  Racine,  and  beddes,  a  man  of  moil:  con- 
fummate  ignorance.  The  prince  of  Contl  one  day  reproaching 
him,  for  having  tranfported  an  European  town  into  Afia:  "  Ah  !" 
replies  Pradon,  "  your  highnefs  will  excufe  me;  but  I  am  not 
at  all  (killed  in  c/jroticiogv." 

PRAXITELES,  a  moH:  celebrated  Grecian  fculptor  ;  flou- 
rillied,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  104th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  364  years  before  the  Chriftian  a^ra.  He  worked  chiehy 
in  Parian  marble,  to  which  he  feemed  to  convey  not  only  ex- 
prefllon  but  animation.  He  was  much  attached  to  the  beautiful 
Phrync,  to  whom  he  prom.ifed  to  give  the  very  fineft  of  his 
works,  if  ff)e  v/ould  felecl  it.  Not  trulling  to  her  own  judge- 
ment in  this  matter,  flic  contrived  a  ftratagem,  as  Paufanias 
relates,  to  difcover  which  he  moft  elteemed.  She  ran  to  hiiri  in 
a  pretended  alarm,  exclaiming,  that  his  workfliop  was  on  fire, 
when  he  immediately  cried  out,  *'  If  my  Satyr  and  Cupid  are 
rot  laved,  I  am  ruined."  Having  thus  learned  his  private 
thoughts,  (he  took  advantage  of  them,  in  making  her  choice. 
His  love  for  Phryne  led  him  alfo  to  preferve  her  beauties  by  his 
art;  and  her  ffatue,  carved  by  him,  ilood  afterwards  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  between  thofe  of  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  and 
Philip  of  Macedon.  Grace  and  beauty  prevailed  in  every  work 
ot  Praxiteles;  and  his  (latue  of  Venus  clothed,  which  was 
bought  by  the  inhabitants  of  Coos,  was  only  furpalfed  by  a  naked 
figure  of  the  fame  goddefs,  which  was  obtained  by  the  Cnidians. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  any  work  of  Praxiteles  reinains ;  but 
an  anti(jue  Cupid,  formerly  poflelfed  by  Ifabella  d'Eile,  of  the 
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ducal  family  of  Mantua,  was  fuppofcd  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duct ion  (if  his  nrt. 

PRKMOMTVAL  {Peter  k  Gmy  de),  of  the  academy  of 
fcienccs  at  JBcriin,  was  born  at  Charenton  in  iyi6.  His  at- 
tachment to  the  matlieniatics  was  fo  ftiong,  that  he  opened  a 
fxrhool  at  Paris,  in  1740,  vvhere  he  taught  them  gratuitoully, 
and  formed  fevera!  excellent  fcholars.  But  his  temper  vyas  acri- 
monious and  haughty,  v.'hich  created  him  fo  many  enemies, 
that  he  quilted  France  for  Bale,  where  he  ftaid  a  year  or  two  ^ 
and  having  v/andercd  for  fome  time  in  various  cities  of  Ger- 
many, he  fjnally  fettled  at  Berlin  ;  where,  though  lie  did  not 
f;fcape  quarrels,  he  was  altogether  fuccefsful-,  and  became  an. 
author.  He  died  at  Berlin  in  1767,  at  the  age  of  fifty-ope.  His 
works  are  neither  numerous,  nor  very  valuable.  I'he  beft  is, 
I.  His  "  Prefervatifs  centre  la  corruption  de  la  langue  Fran- 
^oife  en  AUemagne."  He  wrote  alio,  1.  ''  La  Moncgamie, 
ou  Tunitc  en  Manage,"  3  vols.  8vo,  1751.  A  work  of  learning, 
but  v.'himfical  and  lireforne.  3.  *'  I^e  Diogene  de  I'Alembert;" 
not  io  lingular  as  the  preceding,  but  not  better  written;  with 
fome  tendency  to  modern  fophillry.  4.  Seyeral  memoirs  in  the 
volumes  of  the  academy  at  Berlin.  He  appears  to  have  been  in 
a  great  degree  unfettled  in  his  religious  opinions;  inclining  at 
times  to  Socinianifm,  and  the  do6lrines  of  fortuitous  Creation  • 
at  others  prodcicing  ftrong  fucgeltions  in  favour  of  religion. 
PRESTRK  LE.     See  V.Cuban. 

PRESTON  (Thomas),  fiouriflied  in  the  earlier  part  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign  [m],  was  hrft  M.  A.  and  fellow  of 
King's-college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  created  a  dodtor  of 
civil  law,  and  mafkr  ot  Trinity-hall  in  the  fame  univerfity. 
In  the  year  1564,  v/hen  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at 
Cambridge,  this  gentleman  a<fl:ed  fo  admirably  well  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  Dido,  a  Latin  play,  compofcd  by  John  Ritwife,  one  of 
the  fellows  of  King's -cowcge,  and  (o  genteelly  and  gracefully 
difputed  before  her  majedy,  that  as  a  iciUmonial  of  her  appro- 
bation, fhe  bedewed  a  penfiqn  of  twenty  po\nu\s  per  annum  upon 
him  ;  a  circumftance  which  Mr.  Steevens  fuppofes  to  have 
been  ridiculed  by  Shakfpeare  in  the  Midfummer  Night's  Dream, 
at  the  conclufion  of  act  the  fourth.  Qn  the  6th  of  Sept.  1566, 
when  the  Oxonian  Mufes,  in  tlieir  turn,  were  honoured  with  a 
vifit  from  their  royal  miftrefs,  Prelton,  with  eight  more  Canta- 
brigians, were  incorporated  mailers  of  arts  in  theuniverfity  of 
Oxford,  Mr.  Predon  wrote  one  dramatic  piece,  in  the  old 
metre,  entitled,  "  A  Lamentable  Tragedy  full  of  pleafant 
Mirth,  conteyning  the  Life  of  Cambifes  King  of  Percia,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  Kingdome  unto  his  Death,  his  one  good 
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Deed  of  Execution  after  the  many  wicked  Deeds  and  tyrannous 
Murders  committed  by  and  through  him,  and  la(l  of  all,  his 
odious  Death  by  God's  Juilice  appointed,  doon  on  fuch  Order 
as  follovveth."  This  performance  Langbaine  informs  us,  Shak- 
fpeare  meant  to  ridicule,  when,  in  his  play  of  Henry  IV.  part  i. 
a£l  2.  he  makes  Fallfaff  talk  of  fpeaking  *'  in  king  Cambyfes' 
vein."  In  proof  of  which  conje(5fure,  he  has  given  his  readers 
a  quotation  from  the  beginning  of  the  play,  being  a  fpeech  of 
king  Cambyfes  himfelf. 

PREVOT  d'Exiles  (Antony  Francis)',  was  born  at  Hef- 
din,  a  fmall  town  in  the  province  of  Artois,  in  1697.  Helhidied 
with  the  Jefuits,  but  foon  relinqiiillied  that  fociety  for  the  army, 
into  which  he  entered  as  a  volunteer.  DiGippointed  there  in  his 
views  of  promotion,  he  returned  to  the  Jefuits.  Still,  however, 
his  attachment  to  the  military  fervice  feems  to  have  been  pre- 
dominant; for  he  foon  left  the  college  again,  and,  a  fecond  time, 
became  a  foldier.  As  an  officer  he  acquired  diftin<5lion,  and 
fome  years  pafRd  away  in  the  buflle  and  diflipation  of  a  military 
life.  At  length,  the  unhappy  confequence  of  an  amour  induced 
him  to  return  to  France,  and  feek  retirement  among  the  Bene- 
diclines  of  St.  Maur,  in  the  m.onailery  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres, 
where  he  continued  a  few  years.  Study,  and  a  monafUc  life, 
could  not,  however,  entirely  fubdue  his  paihons.  RecoUedion 
of  former  pleafures  probably  infpired  a  defire,  again  to  enjoy 
them  in  the  world.  He  took  occafion  from  a  trifling  difagret- 
ment,  to  leave  the  monaftery,  to  break  his  vows,  and  renounce 
his  habit.  Having  retired  to  Holland  in  1729,  he  fought  re- 
fources  in  his  talents,  Avith  fuccefs.  In  the  monalkry  at  St. 
Germain,  he  had  written  the  two  fird:  parts  of  his  "  Memoires 
d'un  Homme  de  qualite."  The  work  was  loon  finilhed,  and, 
when  it  was  publilhed,  contributed  no  lefs  to  his  emolument  than 
his  reputation.  A  connexion  which  he  had  fcjrmed  at  the 
Hague  with  an  agreeable  woman,  and  which  was  thought  to 
have  exceeded  the  boundaries  of  friendlliip,  furnifhed  a  iubjecl 
of  pleafantry  to  the  abbe  Lenglet,  the  Zoilus  of  his  time.  In 
his  journal  entitled,  *'  Pour  iff  Confre,"  Prevot  thus  obviates  the 
ccnfure.  "  This  Medoro,"  fi>ys  he,  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  *'  fo 
favoured  by  the  fair,  is  a  man  of  thirty-feven  or  thirty-eight 
years,  who  bears  in  his  countenance  and  in  his  humour  the 
traces  of  his  former  chagrin  ;  who  pafTes  whole  Weeks  without 
going  out  of  his  clofct,  and  who  every  day  employs  feven  or 
ei:^ht  hours  in  ftudy ;  who  feldom  fecks  occaiions  for  enjoyment, 
who  even  rejects  thofe  that  are  offered,  and  prefers  an  hour's 
converfation  with  a  fenlible  friend,  to  all  thofe  amufements 
which  are  called  pleafures  of  the  world,  and  agreeable  recreation. 
He  is,  indeed,  civil,  in  confequence  of  a  good  education,  but 
I  little 
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\hx\e  adJl£lcd  to  gallantry;  of  a  mild  but  melancholy  temper; 
in  tine,  lobcr,  and  regular  in  his  condu6^." 

Whether  the  accufations  of  his  enemies  were  true  or  not, 
there  were  reafons  which  obliged  him  to  pafs  over  into  England 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1733,  and  the  lady  toliov.ed  him.  There, 
according  to  Paliifot,  he  wrote  the  firft  vohimes  of  "  Cleveland." 
The  hr!t  part  of  his  "  Pour  &  Contre,"  was  publifhed  tiiis 
year,  a  journal  which  brought  down  upon  him  the  refeiitment 
of  many  authors  whofc  v/oiks  he  had  ccnfured.  His  faults 
were  canvafTed,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  ;  all  his  adventures 
were  brought  to  the  public  view,  and  related,  probably  not  with- 
out much  mifreprefentation.  His  works,  however,  having  efta- 
blilhed  his  reputation,  procured  him  proteftors  in  France.  He 
folicited  and  obtained  pcrmiflion  to  return.  Returning  to  Paris 
in  the  autumn  of  1734,  he  alTumed  the  habit  of  an  abbe.  Pa- 
lifTot  dates  this  period'  as  the  epoch  in  v/hich  his  literary  fame 
commenced  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  three  of  his  mod  popular 
romances  had  been  pubiifhed  before  that  time.  He  now  lived  la 
tranquillity  under  the  prote6lion  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  who 
gave  htm  the  title  of  his  almoner  and  fccretary,  with  an  cflablifh- 
ment  that  enabled  him  10  purfue  his  ftudics.  By  the  defire 
of  chancellor  d'Aguelfeau,  he  undertook  a  general  hlftory  of 
Voyages,  of  which  the  firft  volume  appeared  in  1745.  The  fuccefs 
of  his  works,  the  favour  of  the  great,  the  fubllding  of  the  paf- 
fions,  a  calm  retreat,  and  literary  kifure,  feemed  to  promife  a 
ferene  and  peaceful  old  age.  But  a  dreadful  accident  put  an  end 
to  this  tranquillity,  and  the  fair  profpecft  which  had  opened  before 
him  was  clofed  by  the  hand  of  death.  To  pafs  the  evening  of 
his  days  in  peace,  and  to  finifli  in  retirement  three  great  works 
which  he  had  undertaken,  he  had  chofen  and  prepared  an  agree- 
able recefs  at  Firmin  near  Chantilly.  On  the  23d  of  Nov. 
1763,  he  was  difcovered  by  fome  peaiants  in  an  apople6lic  fit, 
in  the  forcft  of  Chantilly.  A  magiftrate  was  called  in,  who 
unfortunately  ordered  a  furgcon  immediately  to  open  the  body, 
"i^hich  was  apparently  dead.  A  loud  ihriek  from  the  victim  of 
this  culpable  precipitation,  convinced  the  fpectators  of  their 
error.  The  inftrument  was  withdrawn,  but  not  before  it  had 
touched  the  vital  parts.  The  unfortunate  abbe  opened  his  eyes 
and  expired. 

The  following  are  the  works  of  the  abbe  Prevot:  i.  *'  Me- 
moires  d'un  Homme  de  qualite,  qui  s'eft  retire  du  mcnde,'"  6  vols. 
i2mo.  This  romance  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifn  in  2  vols. 
i2mo,  and  in  3  vols.  i2mo,  under  the  title  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  marquis  de  Bret-ignc  ;  to  which  is  added,  another  romance 
of  Prevot's.  Sec  art.  3.  2.  "  Hiftoire  de  M.  Cleveland,  fils 
natural  de  Cromwell,"  6  vols.  i2mo,  1732;  an  £!iglilli  tranfla- 
tion  alfo,  2  vols.-  i2ino.    3.  "  Hiftoire  du  chevalier  des  Grieux, 
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&  de  Iiianon  Lefcaut,"  1733,  i2nao;  an  Engiifh  tranflation  of 
this  foman'ce  has  been  publifhed  feparately,  and  is  alfo  affixed  to 
the  tranflation  of  art.  i.  in  3  vols.  4.  **  Pour  &  Contre,"  a 
literary  journal,  1733,  and  continued  in  th-e  following  years, 
aovols.  j2mo.  5.  '*  The  firfi:  volume  of  a  tranflation  of  Thu- 
anus,"  I733>  4^'^*  ^'  ^'  ^  tranflation  of  Dryden's  play.  All 
fbr  Love,"  1735,.  7.  **  Le  Doyen  de  Killerine,"  1735,  6  vols. 
i2mo,  tranflated  into  Englifli,  3  -vols.  .i2rao^  under  the  title  of 
.''The  Dean  of  Colerainc."  .8.  "Hiftory  of  Margaret  of 
AnjoUj"  174.0,  2  vols.  i2nio,  tranflated  into' EngUlh,  2  vols. 
j:2mo.  .9.  *' Hifloire  de  une  Greccue  Tvloderne,"  174.1,  2  vols. 
1 2mo,  tranflated  into  Englifli,  i  vol.  Z2mo..  10.  *' Campagnes 
Fhilofophiques,  ou  Memoiresde  M.de  Montcalm,"  1741,  2  vols. 
I2mo,  part  hiflory,  and  part  fiction.  11.  *<  Meraoires  pour 
fervir  a  hifloire  .de  Malthe,"  1742,  i2mo.  12.  *.' Kiiloire  de 
Gnillaumele  Conq.iuerent  Roi  d'Angletexre,"  1742,  i2mo,.  13. 
**  Voyages  du  Captaine  R.  Lade,"  1744^  2  vols.  ,i2mo.  14. 
'*  A  .tranflation  of  Cicero's  Letters  *o  Brutus,"  with  notes,  1744, 
i2fno;  and  a  tranilation  of  his  Familiar  Letters,  1746,  5  vols. 
i2mo.  15.  *'  A  tranflation  of  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero," 
1743,  4  vols.  i2mo.  16.  '*  Memoires  d'un  honnete  Komme," 
^745'  *7'  *'  Hiftoire  generale  des  Voyages,"  1745,  Sec.  16 
vols.  4to,  and  64  vols.  i2mo.  La  Harpe  has  abridges!  this 
compilation  in  2i  vols.  8vo  ;  he  has  alio  ?dded,  Cooke's  voyage?. 
1 8.  A  Di.6lionary  of  the  French  language,  i75i,8vo,  and  a  new 
edition,,  .2  vols.  Svo,  19,  and  20.  **  Clarilfa  Haiiowe,"  1751, 
12  parts;  and,  "  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,"  8  parts,  1755;  both 
tranflated  from  Richardfon.  21.  '*  Le  Monde  Moral,  1760," 
4  vols,  i2mo,  22.  .*'  A  tranflation  of  Hume's  hiflory  of  the 
Stuarts,"  1760,  3  vols.  4to,  and  6  vols.  i2ino.  23.  "  Me- 
moires pour  fcrvir  a  la  Hiftoire  de  la  VertUj"  1762,  4  vols.  i2mo, 
tranflated  from  the  Englilh.  24.  '.'  Almoran  and  Hamet," 
franflated  from  Hawkefvvorth,  1762,  2  vols.  i2mo.  And,  25. 
A  poifhinnous  tranflation  from  the  Englifli,  entitled,  *'  I^ettcrs 
de  Mentor,  a  unejeune  Seigneur,  1764,"  i2mo. 

PRiCiEUS,  or  PRICE  (John),  a  inan  of  great  learning, 
vas  born  in  England,  aad  flourilhed  in  the  feventeenth  century. 
We  know  but  few  particulars  of  his  liic.  He  reflded  fome  years 
at  Paris,  and  publilhed  fome  books  there  ;  but  left  it  through 
difgufl:  in  1646,  when  he  returned  to  England.  After  having 
travelled  many  years,  he  retired  to  Florence,  and  there  turned 
Roman  Catholic.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1676,  after  having  pub- 
lilhed feveral  books,  in  which  he  difplaycd  vail:  erudition.  He 
wrote  **  Notes  on  feveral  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:"  but 
his  "  Notes  upon  the  Apology,"  and  *'  Commentary  upon  the 
Metamorphofcs  of  Apulcius,"  are  the  works  for  which  he  is 
chiefly  known.     The  former  were  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1635, 
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4ro:  the  latter  at  Tcrgoii,  1656,  in  8vo,  and  fell  now  with  us, 
though  it  is  not  eal'y  to  fay  for  what  rcafon,  at  a  very  extraor- 
dinary price. 

J-'RICE  (Richard),  an  eminent  diHenting  minrfter,  and  poli- 
tical writer,  is  faid  to  have  been  defcended  from  a  rcfpe^tablc  family 
in  Wales  [nJ.  He  had  an  uncle  who  was  afliftant,  and  afiervvards 
fucccllbr  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  at  the  mcetiog-houfc 
in  Mark-lane,  for  the  term  of  forty-five  years,  and  died  the  2i(l 
of  April,  I7'56.  Dr.  Price  was  born  about  the  year  1723,  and 
early  devoted  himfelf  to  the  mini  (try,  to  which  objecEt  his  Ihidijs 
were  direcSlcd,  and  his  chief  induftry  applied.  At  the  ufnal  pe- 
riod he  was  ordained,  and  early  began  to  preach  at  Ncvvington. 
Though  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  fo  multifarious  a 
writer,  it  appears  that  he  was  near  forty  years  of  age  before  he 
was  known  to  the  public  as  an  author.  On  the  application  of  the 
DilTenting  Minifters  for  a  more  extenfive  toleration,  about  the 
year  1774,  the  do6lor  conceiving  that  the  committee  for  con - 
dudling  it  departed  from  the  general  and  firft  principle  of  the 
Proteltant  Diilenters,  though  one  of  the  number,  withftood  them 
in  the  body,  and  divided  with  thofe  who  were  again'!:  any  te(t 
of  a  religious  nature,  as  the  condition  of  enjoying  the  prote6lion 
of  the  magiftrate.  On  this  occafion  he  repeatedly  infifled,  that 
the  relief  prayed  for  in  the  Bill,  ought  to  include  not  merely 
fome,  but  all  his  brethren,  by  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
againli  them,  on  their  giving  fuch  civil  fecurity  to  government 
as  is  required  of  other  iubjecis. 

He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  fometime  about 
1764,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  tranfailions  pnb- 
li filed  by  that  body.  A  few  years  after,  he  was  created  a  Dodlor 
of  Divinity.  In  1772,  he  commenced  his  political  career  by 
his  *♦  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Suhjedl  of  the  National  Debt;" 
and  in  1776  produced  his  celebrated  "  Obfervations  on  the  Na-. 
ture  of  Civil  Government,''  the  principles  of  which  havte  encoun- 
tered a  variety  of  opinions,  being  both  extravagantly  praifcd 
and  cenfured  ;  by  fome  eltcemed  without  fault;  while  by  others 
they  are  deemed  vlfionary  and  chimerical,  mifchievous  in  thefr 
theory,  and  tending  in  their  effect  to  the  unhinging  of  all  gc- 
veniment.  That  their  influence  was  very  great,  cannot  be 
flenied;  but  that  their  author  was  firmly  perfuaded  of  their  ufc- 
fulnefs,  fecms  to  be  generally  believed  by  thofe  who  have  had 
the  befl:  opportunities  of  knowing  his  fentiments.  For  writing 
this  pampldet,  however,  he  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  the  court  of  Common-council  the  14th  of  March,  1776,  as 
having  therein  "  laid  down  thofe  principles  upon  which  alone  the 
fuprcme  legiflative  authority  of  Great-Britain  over  her  Colonics 

[n]   European  Magazine,  for  Ap.ii,  1751. 
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could  be  jiiftly  or  beneficially  maintained;  and  for  holding  forth 
thofe  public  objefts  without  which  it  muft  be  totally  indifferent 
to  the  kingdom  \vho  were  in  or  v/ho  were  out  of  power."  With 
this  he  alfo  received  a  gold  box  of  the  value  of  fifty  pounds. 

By  the  lift:  of  his  works  it  will  appear,  that  politics  did  not 
entirely  engrofs  liis  aitenlion.     Tiie  duties  of  his  Ration  wene 
not  negle6ted.     He  cpnitantly  preached  to  his  congregation,  and 
joined  to  his  political  zeal  an  irreproachable  private  life.     His 
character,  by  the  teftimonies  of  his  friends,  was  very  amiable. 
It  has  been  even  faid  to  be  drawn  by  Mrs.  Chapone,  in  her  Mif- 
ccllanies,  in  the  following  terms,  under  the  name  of  Simplicius. 
**  While  the  vain  man  is  painfully  ftriving  to  outfhine  all  the 
company  and  to  attraft   their  admiration   by  falfc  wit,  forced 
compliments,  and  ftudied  graces,  he  mull  furely  be  mortified  to 
obferve  how  conilantly  Simplicius  engages  tlieir  attention,  refpect, 
and  complacency,  without  having  once  thought  of  himfelf  as  a 
perfon  of  any  confcquence  amongil   them. — Simplicius  imparts 
his  fuperior  knowledge,  when  called  upon,  as  eafily  and  natu- 
rally as  he  would  tell  you  what  it  is  o'clock  ;  and  with  the  fame 
readinefs  and  good-vviii  informs  the  moif  ignorant,  or  confers 
with  the  moft  learned.     He  is  as  willing  to  receive  information, 
as  to  give  it,  and  to  join  the  company,  fo  far  as  he  is  able,  in 
the  mofl  trifling  converfation   into  which  they  may  happen  to 
fall,  as  in  the  moft  ferious  or  fublime.     If  he  difputes,  it  is 
with  as  much  candour  on  the  molt  important  and  interefting,  as 
on  the  moft  infigniRcant  riibjects  ;  and  he  is  not  lefs  patient  in 
Clearing  than  in  anfwering  his  antagonift.     li  you  talk  to  him  of 
himfelf,  or  his  works,  he  accepts  praife,  or  acknowledges  de- 
fers, with  equal  meeknefs,  and  it  is  impoflible  to  fufpcdl  him 
of  afFecElation  in  either.     We  are  more  obliged  and  gratified  by 
the  plain,  tmexaggerated  expreiTiuns  of  his  regard,  than  by  the 
compliments  and  attentions  of  the  moft  accomplifiied  pattern  of 
tiigh   breeding  ;    becaufe    his  benevolence    and   fincerity  are  fo 
ftrongly  marked  in  every  look,  word,  and  action,  that  v/e  are 
convinced  his  civilities  are  offered  for  our  fakes,  not  for  his  own  , 
and  are  the  natural  efredfs  of  real  kindnefs,  not  the  ftudied  orna- 
ments of  behaviour.     Every  one  is  defirous  to  fliew  him  kind- 
iiefs  in  return,  which  we  know  will  be  accepted  jufl  as  it  is 
meant.     All  are  ready  to  pay  him  that  deference  which  he  does 
not  dcfire,  and  to  give  him  credit  for  more  than  he  alTumes,  or 
even  for  more  than  he  polfefles.     Witii  a  perfon  ungraceful,  and 
with  manners  unpoli ill ed  by  the  world,  his  behaviour  is  always 
proper,  eafy,  and  rcfpc6lable  ;  as  free   from  conllraint  and  (cr- 
vility  in  the  higheft  company,  as  from  haughtinefs  and  infolence 
in  the  loweft.     His  dignity  arifes  from  his  humility  ;  and  the 
fweetnefs,  gentlenefs^  and  franknefs  of  his  manners,  from  the 
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real  good ncfs  and  r^ftitude  of  his  heart,  -which  lies  open  to 
infpcclion,  in  all  the  fearlelTnefs  of  truth,  without  any  need  of 
difguifc  or  ornament,"  p.  89.  It  may  be  conlidered  as  a  proof 
of  his  goodnefs  of  temper,  that  having  married  in  early  life  a 
lady  of  the  eitabliihed  ciiurch,  the  wide  difference  in  their  prin- 
ciples never  produced  any  difagrecmmt  or  alienation  of  afFectiori 
between  thcni.  He  was  a  widower  fcveral  years  before  his  death, 
and  left  his  fortune  to  a  fiftcr  and  two  nephews.  Dr.  Price  was 
not  only  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  alio  of  the  aca<leniy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  New  England.  He  died,  in  his  iixty- 
eightii  year,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1791- 

The  following  is  a  litl  of  his  works:  I.  "  A  Review  of  the 
principal  Quellions  and  DltTiculties  in  Morals  ;  particularly  thofe 
relating  to  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Virtue,  its  Nature,  Foun- 
dation, Reference  to  the  Deity,  Obligation,  Subjecl:  Matter,  and 
Sanctions,"  8vo,  1758.  2.  "  Britain's  Happinefs  and  the  Proper 
Improvement  of  it,  reprefented  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  Newing- 
ton-Green,  Middlefex,  on  Nov.  29, 1759,  being  the  day  appointed 
for  a  General  Thank  fgiving,"  8vo,  1759-  3.  "The  Nature 
and  Dignity  of  the  Human  Soul.  A  Sermon  preached  at  St. 
Thoma's's,  Jan.  i,  1766,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Charity-fchool 
in  Gravel-lane,  South wark,"  8vo,  1766.  4.  "  four  Diifer- 
tations.  i.  On  Providence.  2.  On  Prayer.  3.  On  the  Rea- 
fons  for  c\pcd.ing  that  Virtuous  Men  fhall  meet  after  Death  in  3 
State  of  Happinefs.  4.  On  the  Importance  of  Chriltianity,  the 
Nature  of  Hiliorical  Evidence  and  Miracle,"  8vo,  1767.  5. 
*'  The  Vanity,  Mifery,  and  Infamy  of  Knowledge,  without 
fultable  Practice.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Hackney,  .  Nov.  4, 
177c,"  8vo,  1770.  6,  **  Obfervations  on  Reverfu/nary  Pay- 
ments, Annuities,  Sec."  8vo,  1771.  7-  "  An  Appeal  to  the 
Public  on  the  Subjecl  of  the  National  Debt,"  8vo,  1772.  8. 
The  fame  Pamphlet,  the  Third  Edition,  with  a  Preface,  con- 
taining farther  Obfervations  on  the  National  D.bt,  ^c.  Alfa 
a  Pollfcript,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Influence  of  the 
different  States  of  Civil  Society  on  Population,  occ.  8vo,  1773. 
9.  "  Obfervations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,  the  Princi- 
ples of  Government,  and  the  Juftice  and  Policy  of  the  War 
with  America.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
State  of  the  National  Debt,  an  Eltimate  of  the  Money  drawn 
from  the  Public  by  the  Taxes,  and  an  Account  of  the  National 
Income  and  Expenditure  fince  the  laft  War,"  8vo,  1776.  10. 
"  Additional  Obfervations  on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Civil 
Liberty,  and  the  War  with  America,  &c."  8vo,  1777.  iir 
'*  Introdudlion  and  Siipplement  to  the  above  two  Tra5ls  on 
Civil  Liberty,  &c."  8vo,  1778.  12.  "  A  free  Difculnon  of 
the  Doftrines  of  Matcrialifm  and  Philofophical  Neceffity,  in  a 
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Correfpondence  between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priefllev,''  8v'o,  t778. 
13..  *'  A  Sermon  delivered  to  a  congregation  of  Protellant  Dif- 
fentcrs  at  Hackney,  on  the  lotli  o!  February^  ^779,  being  the 
Day  appointed  for  a  General  Fart,"  8vo,  1779.  14-  "An 
Effay  on  the  prefent  State  of  Population  in  England  and  Wales," 
prefixed  to  a  Treatife  on  Annuities,-  by  his  nephe\\',  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, 1779.  15-  "  An  Effay  on  the  Population  of  England, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  prefent  Time.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing.  Remarks  on  the  Account  of  the  Population,  Trade, 
and  R»fources  of  the  Kingdom,  in  Mr.  Eden's  J^etter  to  Lord 
Carlifle,"  8vo,  1780.  16.  "  A  Difcourfe  addreiTed  to  a  Con- 
gregation at  Hackney,  Feb.  21,  178 1.  Being  the  Day  appointed 
Jorli  Public  Fall,"  8vo,  17S1.  17.  "  The  State  of  the  Public 
Debts  and  Finances,  at  Signing  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace 
in  January,  1783. — With  a  Plan  for  raifing  Money  by  Public 
Loans,  and  for  Redeeming  the  Public  Debts,"  8vo,  1781.  18. 
*'  Obfervations  on  Reverlionary  Payments.  With  a  Poltfcript  on 
the  Population  of  the  Kingdom,"  an  enlarged  edition  ;  2  vols, 
^vo,  1783.  19.  '*  Poftfcript  to  a  Pamphlet  by  Dr.  Price,  on  the 
State  of  the  Public  Debts  and  Finances,  at  ligning  the  Preliminary 
Articlesof  Peace, injan.  1783,"  8vo,  1784.  20. "Obfervations on 
the  Importance  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Means  of 
making  it  a  Benefit  to  the  World,"  8vo,  1785.  27.  "  Sermons 
on  the  Chrifiian  Doctrine,  as  receiv^ed  by  the  different  Denomi- 
nations of  Chrifiians;  to  which  are  added,  Sermons  on  the  Se- 
curity and  Happiivefs  of  a  virtuous  Courfe,  on  the  Goodnefs  of 
God,  and  on  the  Refurredlion  of  Lazarus,"  8vo,  1787.  22. 
*'  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Love  of  our  Country.  Delivered  Nov. 
4,  1789,  at  the  Old  Jewry,  to  the  Revolution  Society."  On 
this  Sermon,  wherein  the-  dodlor  pretends  that  the  Revolution 
cftablillied  a  right  in  the  people,  to  cafliier  their  governors  for 
mifconducl:,  fome  very  fevere  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Burke, 
in  his  celebrated  letter  on  the  French  Revolution.  1'hefe  are 
faid  to  have  been  ftrongly  felt  by  Dr.  Price,  and  produced,  2.3, 
«•  A  Poftfcript,  occafioned  by  Mr.  Burke's  Rtfledions,"   8vo, 

The  value  of  the  political  and  religious  works  of  Dr.  Price, 
men  will  eftimate  differently,  as  they  happen  to  be  infecltd  or  not 
by  thofe  principles  which,  by  exaggerating  the  true  and  excellent 
tlo6lrines  of  liberty,  have  proved,  in  the  prefent  age,  the  bane 
of  Cliriftianity,  and  the  fcourge  of  human  nature.  1'hat  he 
was  lincere  and  well-intentioned  in  his  adoption  and  recom- 
mendation of  them,  there  is  riOt  any  reafon  to  doubt.  As  a  cal- 
culator on  political  queftions,  w^ien  he  did  not  take  up  his  data 
from  partial  documents,  which  flattered  his  preconceived  opinions, 
he  was  acute,  profound,  and  able. 
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PRIDEAUX  (John),  a  learned  Englifli  bilhop,  was  born  at 
Stowford  in  Devondiire,  1578  [o].  His  father  being  in  mean  clr- 
cumftances,  and  having  a  numerous  family,  young  Prideaux,  alter 
he  had  learned  to  write  and  read,  Hood  candidate  for  the  parifh 
clerklliip  of  Ugborow,  near  Harford:  but,  being  difappointcd,  a 
gentlewoman  of  the  parifh  maintained  him  at  fchool,  till  he  had 
gaine  '  fome  knowledge  of  Latin*  Then  he  travelled  on  foot 
to  Oxford,  and  at  firft  lived  in  a  very  mean  Nation  in  Exeter  col- 
lege, doing  fervile  offices  in  the  kitchen,  and  profecuting  his  fludies 
at  leifure-hours;  till  at  lad  he  was  taken  notice  of  in  the  college^ 
and  admitted  a  member  of  it  in  1596.  He  took  the  degrees  in 
arts  and  divinity;  was  greatly  dilHnguilhed  by  his  abilities  and 
learning;  and,  after  having  been  fome  years  fellow,  was,  in 
1612,  chofen  redor  of  his  college.  In  1615,  he  was  made 
regius  profelTor  of  divinity,  by  virtue  of  which  place  he  became 
canon  of  Chrift-Church,  and  reftor  of  Ewelme  in  Oxfordfhire  ; 
and  afterwards  difcharged  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  for  feveral 
years.  In  1641,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Wor- 
cefter;  but,  by  reafon  of  the  national  troubles,  which  had  thea 
commenced,  received  little  or  no  profit  from  it,  and  became 
greatly  impoverilhed:  for,  adhering  llcdfaftly  to  the  king's  caufe, 
and  excommunicating  all  thofe  of  his  diocefe,  who  took  up  arms 
againfl:  him,  he  was  plundered  and  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits,  as  to 
be  forced  to  fell  his  excellent  library.  He  died  of  a  fever  at 
Bredon  in  Worcelterfliire,  at  the  houfe  of  his  fon-in-law  Dr. 
Henry  Sutton,  in  1650;  leaving  to  his  children  no  legacy,  but 
"  pious  povertyj  God's  bleffing,  and  a  father's  prayers,"  as  the: 
words  of  his  will  are.  Cleiveland  the  poet  wrote  an  elegy  tipo.a 
his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  very  great  learning,  and  of  as 
great  humility;  for  he  ufed  often  to  fay,  after  his  advancement,, 
**  if  I  could  have  been  clerk  of  Ugborow,  I  had  never  been 
bifliop  of  Worcefter."  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  works,  written  many  of  them  in  Latin. 

PRIDEAUX  (Humphrey),  an  Englifh  divine  of  excellent 
abilities  and  learning,  was  born  at  Paditow  in  Cornwall,  May  2* 
1648  [p]  ;  being  the  third  fon  of  Edmund  Prideaux,  efq;  by 
Bridget  daughter  of  John  Moyle  of  Bake  in  the  faid  county,  and 
aunt  to  the  late  learned  and  ingenious  Walter  Moyle,  efq. 
Being  a  younger  brother,  he  was  defigned  for  the  church  ;  and, 
after  being  initiated  in  the  languages  at  a  private  fchool  or  two 
in  Cornwall,  he  was  moved  thence  to  Weftminfler,  where  he 
continued  under  Dr.  Bufby  three  years.  Being  a  king's  fcholar, 
he  was  elected  to  Chrid-Church,  Oxford,  in  1668,  and  foon 
after  admitted  ftudent  by  Dr.  Fell.     He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts 

[o]  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devonfhire.     Wood's  Athen.— Gen.  Dift.  in  voce, 
[p]  Gen.  Dift.  from  Memoirs  by  his  fon  tdn.und  Priiteaux,  Efqi— Life  of  Prideaux, 
1748,  8vo. 
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degree  in  1672,  and  a  matter's  in  1676  :  in  which  year  he  pnb- 
lilhed  a  commentary  upon  the  infcriptions  on  the  Arundelian 
marbles,  in  folio.  The  title  runs  thus  ;  "  Marmora  Oxonienfia 
ex  Arundellianis,  Seldenianis,  aliifque  confiata,  cum  perpctuo 
commentario."  The  "  Marmora"  had  been  publifhed  by  Selden, 
in  1629,  4to,  to  which  Prideaux  now  made  feveral  additions: 
but,  his  book  [qJ  fufFering  much  in  pafiing  through  the  prefs,  a 
iTiore  correal  edition  was  imdertaken  and  printed  by  Michael 
Maittaire,  in  1732,  folio.  Prideaux,  though  he  never  efteemed 
this  early  produ6lion,  yet  gained  great  reputation  by  it ;  and 
being  ordered  to  prefent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  lord  chancellor  Finch,, 
alterwards  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  thereby  introduced  to  the 
patronage  of  that  nobleman,  who  foon  after  fent  a  fon  to  be  his 
pupil,  and  in  1679  prefented  him  to  the  redory  of  St.  Clements 
near  Oxford.  Tlie  fame  year,  he  published  two  tradls  of  *'  Mai- 
monides,"  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes,  under  the  title  of,. 
**  Dc  Jure  Pauperis  &  Percgrini  apud  Judsos,"  in  4to.  He 
had  lately  been  appointed  Hebrew  lecturer,  upon  the  foundation 
of  Dr.  Bufby,  in  the  college  of  Chrift- Church  ;  and  his  view  in 
printing  thelc  tradls  was,  to  introduce  young  (Indents  in  the 
Hebrew  language  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical  dialedl. 

In  1681,  the  lord  chancellor  Finch  bellowed  on  him  a  pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  Norwich  ;  and,  Feb.  1683,  he  was  infti- 
tuted  into  the  redory  of  Bladen  cum  capella  de  Wooddock,  in 
Oxfordfhire.  He  took  a  do£lor  of  divinity's  degree  at  the  public 
adl,  in  1686  ;  and  having  exchanged  his  living  of  Bladen,  for 
that  of  Soham-Tony  in  Norfolk,  as  foon  as  the  a6l  was  over,  he 
left  Oxford,  and  fettled  upon  his  prebend  of  Norwich.  He  had 
married  a  gentlewoman  of  good  family  the  year  before.  The 
Papilts  being  now  very  adive,  and  **  the  validity  of  the  orders 
of  the  church  of  England"  being  the  point  chiefly  objeiflcd  to 
by  thofe  about  Norwich,  he  publifhed  a  book  upon  it  in  1688, 
which  was  reprinted  in  1715.  In  1689,  a  convocation  being 
called,  he  publiihed  his  thoughts  upon  the  fubjcdl  then  in  dif- 
pute,  in  "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend."  In  1691,  upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Pococke,  the  Hebrew  profefforfhip  at  Oxford  was  offered 
to  him:  but  he  refufed  it,  though  he  afterward  repented  of  his 
refufal.  In  1697,  he  publiflied  "  The  Life  of  Mahomet,"  in 
8vo,  which  was  fo  well  received,  that  three  editions  of  it  were 
fold  the  firft  year.  This  "  Life"  was  only  a  part  of  a  greater 
work,  which  he  had  long  defigncd  to  write  ;  namely,  "  A  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Saracen  Empire,"  and  with  it,  "  The  Decay  a^d 
Fail  of  Chriilianity  in  the  Eaft:"  [r]  but,  for  certain  reafons, 
he  dropped  this  defign,  and  only  publifhed  that  part  which  con- 
tained the  "  Life  of  Mahomet ;"  to  which  he  annexed  **  A 

r^  See  Maittairz.  [r]  Prcf.io«  to  the  Life  of  Mahomet;. 
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Letter  to  the  Deifts,"  wherein  he  undertook  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Chriftianity,  by  contrafting  it  with  the  impoltures  of  Maho- 
met ifm. 

In  1702,  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich.  He  publifhed, 
*'  The  Original  Right  of  Tythes,"  "  Dircdions  for  Church- 
Wardens,"  and  other  fmall  pieces  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  church  : 
but  his  great  work  was,  '*  The  Connexion  of  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament ;"  the  firft  part  of  which  was 
publilhed  in  1715,  the  fecond  in  1718.  Both  parts  w^ere  received 
with  the  greatelt  approbation,  and  went  through  eight  editions 
at  London,  befides  two  or  three  at  Dublin,  before  the  end  of 
1720.  This  hiftory  takes  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Alfyria,  and 
all  the  other  eailcrn  nations,  as  well  as  the  Jews;  and  likewife 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  far  as  was  necefiary  for  giving  a 
diftincl  view  of  the  completion  of  the  prophecies,  which  relate  to 
the  times  comprehended  in  the  hiftory.  The  author  has  alfo  fet 
in  the  cleareft  light  fome  paftages  of  prophane  hiftory, which  before 
lay  difperfed  and  buried  in  confufion:  and  there  appears  through- 
out the  whole  work  fuch  an  amiable  fpirit  of  fincerity  and  can- 
dour, as  fufhciently  atones  as  well  for  the  few  miiftakes  which 
cfcaped  his  diligence,  as  for  fome  weakneftes  arifing  from  his 
complexion  and  nature.  The  author  of  '*  Cato's  Letters"  had 
certainly  no  prejudices  in  favour  of  Prideaux,  or  of  his  work  i 
yet  he  ftyles  it  **  A  body  of  univerfal  hiftory  [s],  written  with  fuch 
capacity,  accuracy,  induftry,  and  honefty,  as  make  it  one  of  the 
beft  books  that  ever  came  into  the  world,  and  fhew  him  to  be 
one  of  the  greateft  men  in  it.  No  book  was  ever  more  univer- 
fally  read  and  approved  :  it  is,  indeed,  a  great  public  fervice 
done  to  mankind,  and  intitles  the  author  to  the  higheft  public 
gratitude  and  honour.  But  though  I  never  faw  any  great  work, 
to  which  I  found  fewer  obje6tions,  yet  as  a  memorable  proof 
how  infeparably  miftakes  and  prejudices  cleave  to  the  mind  of 
man,  the  great  and  candid  Dr.  Prideaux  is  not  without  them. 
I  therefore  do  not  upbraid  him  with  them,  but  rather  admire 
him  for  having  fo  few.  There  are,  however,  fome  of  his  theo- 
logical obfervations,  which  feem  to  me  not  only  ill-grounded, 
but  to  have  a  tendency  to  create  in  his  readers  wrong  notions  of 
the  Deity,  and  to  encourage  them  to  miftake  the  common  acci- 
dents of  life,  and  the  common  events  of  nature,  for  judgements; 
and  to  apply  them  fuperftitioufly  as  fuch."  There  are  letters 
between  the  dean  and  his  coufm  Mr.  Moyle,  concerning  fome 
paftages  in  this  *'  Connexion,  &c."  printed  in  the  "  Mifcella- 
neous  Works"  of  the  latter. 

He  had  been  feized  with  the  calamitous  diftemper  of  the  ftone 
in  1 710,  and  was  cut  for  it  in  171 2  ;  but  being  unfkilfully  ma- 

[s]  Cato's  Letters,  N.  iii,  for  Nov.  i8j  j-21. 
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raged  afterwards,  the  parts  became  fo  miferably  mangled  ant! 
torn,  that  he  was  obliged  ever  after  to  void  his  urine  through 
the  orifice  where  the  ftone  was  extraded.  He  was  carried  to 
London,  however,  and,  by  the  alTiflance  of  an  able  furgeon, 
recovered  fuch  a  fhare  of  good  health,  as  to  purfue  his  ftudies  : 
and  he  tells  us  himfelf,  tliat  [t],  "  though  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  pulpit,  and  difabled  from  that  duty  of  his  profcllion,  yet, 
that  he  might  not  be  altogether  ufekfs,  he  undertook  his  <  Con- 
nedtion,'  &c."  About  a  year  before  his  death,  he  was  taken  with 
an  illnefs,  which  confined  him  wholly  to  his  chamber,  and  he 
expired  Nov,  i,  1724.  He  was  tall,  well-built,  and  of  a  flrong 
and  robuft  conftitution :  his  parts  were  very  good,  folid  rather 
than  lively;  and  his  judgement  excellent.  As  a  writer,  he  is 
clear,  ftrong,  intelligent,  and  learned. 

PRIMATICCIO  (Francesco),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in  Bologna.  His  friends, 
perceiving  that  he  had  a  ftrong  inclination  for  defign,  permitted 
iiim  to  go  to  Mantua,  where  he  was  fix  years  a  difciple  of  Julio 
Romano.  In  this  time  he  became  fo  fkilful,  that  he  reprefented 
battles  in  flucco  and  bailo  relievo,  better  than  any  of  the  young 
painters  at  Mantua,  who  were  Julio  Romano's  pupils.  He 
afiifted  Julio  Romano  in  executing  his  defigns  ;  and  Francis  I. 
fending  to  Rome  for  a  man  that  underflio'  d  working  in  fbicco, 
Primaticcio  was  the  perfon  chofen  for  this  fervice.  The  king 
put  fuch  a  confidence  in  him,  that  he  fent  him  to  Rome  to  buy 
antiques,  in  1540;  and  he  brought  back  a  hundred  and  four- 
fcore  ftatues,  with  a  great  number  of  buds.  He  had  moulds 
made  by  Giacomo  Baroccio  di  Vignola,  of  the  (latucs  of  Venus, 
Laocoon,  Cotnmodus,  the  Tiber,  the  Nile,  the  Cleopatra  at 
Bclvidere,  and  Trajan's  pillar,  in  order  to  have  them  caft  in 
brafs.  After  the  death  of  RolTo,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  place 
of  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings;  and  in  a  little  time  finilhed 
the  gallery,  which  his  predecefibr  had  begun.  He  brought  fo 
many  flatues  of  marble  and  brafs  to  Fontainbleau,  that  it  fcemcd 
another  Rome,  as  well  for  the  number  of  the  antiques,  as  for 
his  own  works  in  painting  and  in  ftucco.  He  Was  lo  much 
eftecmed  in  France,  that  nothing  of  any  confequence  was  done 
without  him,  which  had  relation  to  painting  or  building.  He 
direded  the  preparations  for  all  fellivals,  tournaments,  and  maf- 
querades.  He  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Martyr's  at  Trogei,  and 
lived  with  fuch  fplendour,  that  he  was  refpeiled  as  a  courtier  as 
well  as  a  painter.  He  and  RofTo  taught  the  French  a  good 
ityle  ;  for,  before  their  time,  what  they  had  done  in  the  arts  was 
very  inconfiderable,  and  had  fomething  of  the  Gothic  in  it.  He 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  having  been  favoured  and  careffed  in 
four  reigns. 

fT]  Pxcfact  to  his  Connexion,  &c. 
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PRINCE  DE  BEAUMONT  (Madame  i.e),  a  French  lady, 
a  native  of  Rouen,  who,  f  r  the  gica  er  part  (  f  her  life,  was  em- 
}iIovcci  in  England,  to  preside  over  the  ed  cation  of  ladies  ;  and 
has  left  the  fullefl:  proof  of  her  excellent  talents  for  inftrudion, 
in  many  works  which  have  been  uiiiverfally  approved  both  here 
and  in  France.  Her  books  difplay  a  wonderful  fkill  in  making 
inrtrucf^ii'n  attraflivc  and  delitihtfnl  ;  and  form  in  part  a  confe- 
cutive  feries  entitled  "  Le  Ma^aHn  des  Enfans  ;"  *'  Lz  Maga- 
fin  des  Adolefrentes ;"  a'.d  "  L'Education  complete."  There 
is  alfo  "  Le  Magafin  des  panvres."  Mofi:  of  thefe  are  written 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  in  which  the  fpcakers  are  yoimg  per- 
Tons  of  the  a^;e  of  thofe  intended  to  be  taught^  She  produced 
alfo  foine  good  novels,  as  "  Lettres  d'Emerance  a  Lucie;" 
*■*  Les  Memoircs  de  Mada ne  de  Batteville  ;"  and  "  Les  Lettres 
de  Madame  dti  Montier,"  which  have  been  more  fuccefsful  than 
the  rcil,  a.id  have  very  lately  appeared  in  an  Englifh  tranflation. 
Mad.  le  Prince  gives  the  beit  counfels  without  pedantry,  and 
interefls  the  heart  without  enervating  it.     She  died  in  1780. 

PRINGLE  (Sir  John],  baronet,  prefidt-nt  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  born  at  Stichel-houfe,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh, 
North  Britain,  Apiil  10,  1707  [u].  His  father  was  fir  John 
Pringle,  ot  Stichel,  bart.  and  his  mother,  vvhofe  name  was 
Magdalen  E  iott,  was  filler  to  (ir  Gilbert  Eliott,  of  Stobs,  bart. 
Both  the  families  from  which  he  defcended  were  very  ancient 
and  honourable  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and  were  in  great 
efteem  for  their  attachment  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  their 
countiy,  and  for  their  piety  and  virtue  in  private  life.  He  was  the 
youngeil  of  feveral  Tons,  three  of  whom,  betides  himfelf,  arrived 
to  years  of  maturity.  His  grammatical  education  he  received 
at  hotriC,  tmder  a  private  tutor;  and  after  having  made  fuch  a 
progrefs  as  qualified  him  for  academical  lludies,  he  was  removed 
to  the  univeruty  of  Sr.  Andrew's,  where  he  was  put  under  the 
immediate  care  of  Mr.  Francis  Pringle,  profelTor  of  Greek  in 
the  college,  and  a  near  relation  of  his  father.  Having  continued 
there  fome  years,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  Oft.  1727,  for  the' 
purpofe  of  liuiying  phytic,  that  being  the  profefTion  which  he 
now  determined'  to  follow.  At  Edinburgh,  however,  he  ftayed 
only  one  year,  the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  he  was  defirous  of 
going  to  Leyden,  at  that  time  the  mofl:  celebrated  fchool  of 
medicine  in  Europe.  Boerhaave,  who  had  brought  that  univer- 
fity  into  reputation,  was  confiderably  advanced  in  years,  and 
Mr.  Pringlevvas  unwilling,  by  delay,  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
danger  of  lofing  the  benefit  of  that  great  nian's  ledlures.  For 
Boerhaave  he  had  a  high  and  juft  refpedl :  but  it  was  not  his 
difpofition  and  charadler  to  become  the  implicit  and  fyftematic 

[tj]  London  Mag.  from  his  Life  by  Dr.  Kippis. 
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follower  of  any  man,  however  able  and  diftinguifhed.  "While 
he  (tudicd  at  Leyden,  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with 
Van  Swieten,  who  afterwards  became  fo  famous  at  Vienna,  both 
by  his  pradlice  and  \vritings.  Van  Swieten  was  not  only 
Pringle's  acquaintance  and  fellow-flndent  at  the  univerfity,  but 
alfo  his  phyfician,  when  he  happened  to  be  feized  there  with  a 
fit  of  ficknefs.  Neverthclcfs,  he  did  not  owe  his  recovery  to  his 
friend's  advice  ;  for  Van  Swieten  having  refufed  to  give  him  the 
bark,  another  perfon  prefciibed  it,  and  he  was  curtd.  When 
he  had  gone  through  his  proper  courfe  of  fhidies  at  Leyden,  he 
■was  admitted,  July  20,  1730,  to  his  doftor  of  phylic"s  degree. 
His  inaugural  diilertation,  *'  De  marcore  fenili,"  was  printed. 
Upon  quitting  Leyden,  Dr.  Pringle  fettled  as  a  phyfician  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  gained  the  elieem  of  the  inagiltrates  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  profeflbrs  of  the  college,  by  his  abilities  and 
good  condudt :  ajKJ,  fuch  was  his  known  acquaintance  \\iih 
ethical  fubjecls,  that,  March  28,  1734,  he  was  appc^inted,  by 
the  magiflrates  and  council  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  joint 
profefTor  of  pneumatics  and  moral  philofophy  v\  ith  Mr.  Scott, 
during  the  life  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  fole  profelfor  after  h;sdeceafe; 
and,  in  confequcnce  of  this  appointment,  Dr.  Pringle  was  ad- 
mitted,  on  the  fame  day,  a  member  of  the  univerdty.  In  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  this  new  employment,  his  text-book  was 
*'  PulfendorfF  de  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis:"  agreeably  to  the 
jnethod  he  purfued  through  life-,  of  making  faft  and  experiment 
the  bafis  of  fcience.  Dr.  Pringle  continued  in  the  practice  of 
phyfic  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  performing  the  obligations  ot  his 
profeirorfhij^,  till  1742,  when  he  was  appointed  phyfician  to 
the  earl  of  Siair,  who  then  commanded  the  BritilTi  armv.  For 
this  appointment  he  was  chicfiy  indebted  to  his  friend  Dr.  Ste- 
venfon,  an  eminent  phyfician  at  Edinburgh,  who  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  lord  Stair.  By  the  interefi:  of  this  nobleman, 
Dr.  Pringle  was  conftituted,  Aug,  24,  1742,  phyfician  to  the 
military  hofpital  in  Flanders;  and  it  was  provided  in  the  coni- 
miffion,  that  he  flinuld  receive  a  falary  of  twenty  fliillings  a- day, 
and  be  entitled  to  half-pay  for  life.  He  did  not,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  refign  his  profelTorfliip  of  moral  philofophy:  the  univerfity 
permitted  him  to  retain  it,  and  melfrs.  Muirhead  and  Cieghorn 
were  allowed  to  teach  in  his  abfence,  as  long  as  he  continued  to 
requeft  it.  The  exemplary  attention  which  Dr.  F'^Tingle  paid  to 
his  duty  as  an  army  phyfician,  is  apparent  from  every  page  of 
his  *'  Treafife  on  the  i^ifeafes  of  the  Army."  One. thing,  how- 
ever, deferves  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  was  owing  to  his  fuggeftion.  It  had  hitherto  been 
ufual,  for  the  fecurity  of  ttie  fick,  when  the  enemy  was  near,  to 
remove  them  a  great  way  froin  the  camp  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  that  many  were  loft  befor<i  they  came  under  tiit 
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cnrc  of  the  phyficians.  The  carl  of  Stair,  being  fcnfiblc  of  this 
evil,  propofed  to  the  duke  de  Noaillcs,  when  the  army  was 
encamped  at  AfchafFenbm-g,  in  1743,  that  the  hofpitals  on  both 
lidcs  fhonld  be  confidercd  as  fanftiiaries  for  the  fick,  and  mutu- 
ally protected.  The  French  general,  who  was  dilUnguilhed  for 
his  humanity,  readily  agreed  to  the  propofal,  and  took  the  firft 
oppommity  of  (hewing  a  proper  regard  to  his  engagement.  At 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  Dr.  Pringle  was  in  a  coach  with  lord 
Carteret  during  the  whole  time  of  the  engagement,  and  the 
lituation  they  were  placed  in  was  dangerous.  They  had  been 
taken  uuaAvares,  and  were  kept  betwixt  the  fire  of  the  line  in 
front,  a  French  battery  on  the  left,  and  a  wood  ft-ll  of  hulTars 
on  the  right.  The  coach  was  occafionally  fliifted,  to  avoid 
b.ing  in  the  eye  of  the  battery.  Soon  after  this  event,  Dr.  Pringle 
met  with  no  fmall  atfiiclion  in  the  retirement  of  his  great  friend, 
the  earl  of  Stair,  from  the  army.  He  offered  to  refign  with  his 
noble  patron,  but  was  not  permitted.  He,  therefore,  contented 
iiimfelf  with  tellifying  his  refpefi:  and  gratitude  to  his  lordlhip, 
by  accompanying  him  forty  miles  on  his  return  to  England  ; 
after  which  he  took  leave  of  him  with  the  utmoft  regret. 

But  though  Dr.  Pringle  was  thus  deprived  of  the  immediate 
proteflion  of  a  nobleman  Avho  knew  and  efteemed  his  worth, 
his  condu£l  in  the  duties  of  his  ftation  procured  him  cffedlual 
fupport.  He  attended  the  army  in  Flanders,  through  the  cam- 
paign of  1744,  and  fo  powerfidly  recommended  himfelf  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  that,  in  the  fpring  following,  March  1 1, 
he  had  a  commifiion  from  his  royal  highnefs,  appointing  him 
phyfician  general  to  his  majelfy's  forces  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  parts  beyond  the  feas  ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  received  a 
fecond  commillion  from  the  duke,  by  which  he  was  conftituted 
ph)ncian  to  the  royal  hofpitals  in  the  fame  countries.  On 
March  5,  he  religncd  his  profelforlhip  in  confequence  of  thefe 
promotions.  In  1745,  he  was  with  the  army  in  Flanders,  but 
was  recalled  from  that  country  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  to 
attend  the  forces  which  were  to  be  fent  againfl:  the  rebels  in 
Scotland.  At  this  time  he  had  the  honour  of  being  chofen 
F.  R.  S.  Dr.  Pringle,  at  the  beginning  of  1746,  in  his  official 
capacity,  accompanied  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  expedition 
againft  the  rebels,  and  remained  with  the  forces,  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  till  their  return  to  England,  in  the  middle  of 
Auguft.  We  do  not  find  that  he  w  as  in  Flanders  during  any  part 
of  that  year.  In  1747  and  1748,  he  again  attended  the  army 
abroad  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1748  he  embarked  with  the  forces 
for  England,  upon  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  From  that  time  he  principally  relided  in  London,  where, 
from  his  known  Ikill  and  experience,  and  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired,  he  might  reafonably  expedl  to  fucceed  as  a  phyfician. 
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In  April,  1749,  Dr.  Pringle  was  appointed  phyfidan  in  ordinsry 
to  his  royal  hlghnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  In  1750,  he 
publifhed,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  "  Obfervations  on  the  Gaol 
or  Hofpital  Fever."  This  work,  which  paifed  through  two 
editions,  and  was  occafioned  by  the  jail-dilleinper  that  broke 
out  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  London,  was  well  received  by  the 
medical  world,  though  he  himfelf  afterwards  confidered  it  as 
having  been  haftily  written.  After  fupplying  fome  things  that  were 
omitted,  and  reftifying  a  few  miltakes  that  were  made  in  it,  he 
included  it  in  his  grand  work  on  tlie  "  Difeafes  of. the  Army," 
%vhere  it  conftitutes  the  fcvenih  chapter  of  the  third  part  of  that 
treaiife.  It  was  in  the  fame  year  that  Dr.  Pringle  began  to  com- 
municate to  the  Royal  Society  his  famous  "  Experiments  upon 
Septic  and  Anlifeptic  Subflances,  with  Remarks  relating  to  their 
Uic  in  the  'Iheory  of  Medicine."  Thefe  experiments,  which 
comprehended  feveral  papers,  were  read  at  different  meetings  of 
the  fociety ;  the  firlt  in  June,  and  the  two  next  in  the  November 
following  ;  three  more  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1751 ;  and  the 
laft  in  Feb.  1752.  Only  the  three  firft  numbers  were  printed 
in  the  '*  Philofophical  IVanfadions,"  as  Dr.  Pringle  had  fub- 
joined  the  whole,  by  way  of  appendix,  to  his  *'  Obfervations  on 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Army."  I^hefe  experiments  upon  feptic  and 
antifeptic  fubftances,  which  have  accompanied  every  fubfequent 
edition  of  the  treatifc  juft  mentioned,  procured  tor  him  the 
honour  of  fir  Godfrey  Copley's  gold  medal.  Befidcs  this,  they 
gained  him  a  high  and  ju(t  reputation,  as  an  experimental  phi- 
Jofopher.  In  February,  1753,  he  prefcnted  to  the  Royal  Society 
**  An  Account  of  feveral  Perlons  feized  with  the  Gaol  Fever  by 
working  in  Newgate  ;  and  of  the  Mantier  by  which  the  Infec- 
tion was  communicated  to  one  entire  P'amily."  This  is  a  very 
curious  paper;  and  w^s  deemed  of  fuch  importance  by  the  ex- 
cellent Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  that  he  requefted  the  author's  per- 
miflion  to  have  it  publilhed,  for  the  coirimon  good  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine ;"  |  xj  where  it  was 
accordingly  printed,  previous  to  its  appearance  in  the  Tranfac- 
tions,  vol.  48.  Dr.  Pringle's  next  communication  was,  "  A 
remarkable  Cafe  of  Fragility,  Flexibility,  and  DiOolution  of 
the  Bones."  In  tlie  49th  v^hune  of  the  "  Trarifaclions,"  we 
meet  with  accounts  which  he  had  given  of  an  earthquake  felt  at 
Bruflbls;  of  another  at  Glafgow  and  Dunbarton  [y]  ;  and  of  the 
agitation  of  the  waters,  Nov.  i,  1756,  in  Scotland  and  at  Ham- 
burgh. The  50th  volume  contains,  Obfervations  by  him  on 
the  cafe  of  lord  Walpole,  of  Woolterton  ;  and  a  relation  of  the 
virtues  of  foap,  in  diirdving  the  Hone,  as  experienced  by  the 
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reverend  Mr.  Matthew  Simfon.  The  next  volume  is  enriched 
with  two  of  the  doctor's  articles,  of  conliderable  length,  as  well 
as  value.  In  the  firft,  he  has  colle6led,  dige(ted,  and  related 
the  ditferent  accounts  that  had  been  given  of  a  very  extraordinary 
fiery  meteor,  which  appeared  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  November, 
1758,  between  eight  and  nine  at  nir'ht ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  lie 
has  made  a  variety  of  remarks  upon  the  whole,  in  which  no 
fmall  degree  of  philofophical  fagacity  is  difplayed.  It  wnuld  be 
tedious  to  mention  the  various  papers,  which,  both  before  and 
after  he  became  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  were  tranfmitted 
through  his  hands.  Befides  his  communications  in  the  Pliiio- 
fophical  Tranfadions,  he  wrote,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Eifays,  volume  the  fifth,  an  **  Account  of  the  Succefs  of  the 
Vitrum  ceratum  Antimonii." 

April  14,  1752,  Dr.  Pringle  married  Charlotte,  the  fecond 
daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver,  an  eminent  PhvHcian  at  Bath,  v.nd  who 
had  long  been  at  the  head  of  his  profelfion  in  that  city.  This 
connexion  did  not  laft  long,  the  lady  dying  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  years.  Nearly  about  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Dr.  Pringle 
gave  to  the  public  the  firft  edition  of  his  '*  Obfervations  on  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Army,"  It  was  reprinted  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, with  fome  additions.  To  the  third  edition,  which  was 
greatly  improved  from  the  further  experience  the  author  had 
gained  by  attending  the  camps,  for  three  feafons,  in  England, 
an  Appendix  was  annexed,  in  anfwer  to  fome  remarks  that 
profellor  De  Haen,  of  Vienna,  and  M.  Gaber,  of  Turin,  had 
made  on  the  work.  A  fimilar  attention  was  paid  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  treatife,  in  every  fubfequent  edition.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  firlT:  of  which,  being  prin- 
cipally hiltorical,  may  be  read  wqth  pleafure  by  every  gentle- 
man. The  latter  parts  lie  more  within  the  province  of  phyfi- 
cians.  They  alone  are  the  belt  judges  of  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance ;  and  to  its  merit  the  moit  decifive  and  ample  tefti- 
monies  have  been  given.  It  hath  gone  through  feven  editions 
at  home  ;  and  abroad  it  has  been  tranflated  into  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  languages.  Scarcely  any  medical  writer 
hath  mentioned  it  without  fome  tribute  of  applaufe.  Ludwig, 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  "  Commentarii  de  Rebus  in  Scien- 
tia  Naturali  et  Medicina  geftis,"  fpeaks  of  it  highly;  and  gives 
an  account  of  it,  which  comprehends  fixteen  pages.  The 
celebrated  and  eminent  baron  Haller,  in  his  "  Bibliotheca 
Anatomica,"  [z]  with  a  particular  reterence  to  the  treatife  we 
are  fpeaking  of,  ftyles  the  author  *'  Vir  illuftris — de  omnibus 
bonis  artibus  bene  meritus."  It  is  allowed  to  be  a  claffical 
bc^ok  in  the  phyfical  line  ;  and  has  placed  the  writer  of  it  in  a 

[z]  Tom.  ij.  p.  235.  *  - 
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rank  with  the  famous  Sydenham.  Like  Sydenham,  too,  he 
has  becone  eminent,  not  by  the  quantity,  but  the  value  ot' 
his  productions  ;  and  has  aiforded  a  happy  inltance  of  the  great 
and  deferved  fame  which  may  fometimes  arife  from  a  fingle 
performance.  The  reputation  that  Dr.  Pringle  gained  by  his 
*'  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army,"  was  not  of  a 
kind  which  is  ever  likely  to  diminilli.  The  utility  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  of  IHll  greater  importance  than  its  reputation.  From 
the  time  that  he  was  appointed  a  phyfician  to  the  army,  it 
feems  to  have  been  his  grand  objeft  to  leifeh,  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  the  calamities  of  war ;  nor  was  he  without  conli- 
derable  fuccefs  in  his  noble  and  benevolent  defign.  By  the 
inrtru(?l:ions  received  from  this  book.  General  Melville,  who 
united  with  his  military  abilities  the  fpirit  of  philofophy,  and 
the  fpirit  of  humanity,  was  enabled,  when  governor  of  the 
Neutral  Iflands,  to  be  fingularly  ufeful.  By  taking  care  to 
have  his  men  always  lodged  in  large,  open,  and  airy  apart- 
ments, and  by  never  letting  his  forces  remain  long  enough  in 
fwampy  places,  to  be  injured  by  the  noxious  air  of  fuch  places, 
the  general  Avas  the  happy  inltrument  of  faving  the  lives  of 
feven  hundred  foldiers.  In  1753,  Dr.  Pringle  was  chofen 
one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society.  Though  he  had  not 
for  feme  years  been  called  abroad,  he  (till  held  his  place  of 
phyfician  to  the  army;  and,  in  the  war  that  began  in  1755, 
attended  the  camps  in  England  during  three  (eafons.  '1  his 
enabled  him,  from  turther  experience,  to  correct  fome  ot  his 
former  obfervations,  and  to  give  additional  pertetftion  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  great  work.  In  1758,  he  entirely  quitted 
trie  fervice  of  the  army ;  and  being  now  determined  to  fix  whpliy 
in  London,  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians,  July  5,  in  the  fame  vear.  The  reafon  Avhy  this  matter 
was  fo  long  delayed  might  probably  be,  his  not  having  hitherto 
come  to  a  final  refolution  with  regard  to  his  fettlement  in  the 
metropolis.  After  the  accefiion  of  king  George  III.  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  Dr.' Pringle  was  appointed,  in  1761, 
phyfician  to  the  queen's  houfhold  ;  and  this  honour  was  fuc- 
ceeded,  by  his  being  confiituted,  in  1763,  phyfician  extraor- 
dinary to  her  majefiy.  April  12,  in  the  fame  year,  he  had 
been  chofen  a  member  of  the  Acaderny  of  Sciences  at  Haar- 
Jem;  and,  June  following,  he  was  eledted  a  fellow  ot  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians,  Lomlon.  In  the  fucceeding  November, 
he  was  returned  on  the  ballot,  a  fecond  time,  one  of  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Society;  and,  in  1764,  on  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Wol- 
lafton,  he  was  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  Feb. 
13,  1766,  he  was  eledted  a  foreign  mernber,  in  the  phyfical 
line,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen  ;  and,  on 
the  5th  of  June  Tn  that  year,  his  majeftv  was  gracicufly  pleafcd 
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to  teftify  his  fcnfe  of  Dr.  Pringle's  abilities  and  merit,  by  raif- 
ing  him  to  the  dignity  ot  a  baronet  ot  Great  Jiritain.  July  18, 
1768,  fir  John  Pringle  was  appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to 
her  late  royal  highnefs  the  princcfs  dowager  of  Wales ;  to 
which  otiice  a  falary  was  annexed  of  looi.  a  year.  In  1770, 
he  was  chofen,  a  third  time,  into  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society;  as  he  was,  likevvife,  a  fourth  time,  for  the  year  1772. 
On  Nov.  30,  in  thatyeir,  in  coiifequence  of  the  death  of  James 
Weft,  efq;  he  was  elected  prclident  of  that  illnllrious  and 
learned  body.  His  eledtion  to  this  high  fbtion,  though  he  had 
fo  refpedlable  an  opponent  at  the  late  fir  James  Porter,  was 
carried  by  a  very  conliderable  majority.  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  highell  honour  that  fir  John  Pringle  ever  received  ;  an 
honour  with  which  his  other  literary  diltin^lions  could  not  be 
compared.  It  was  at  a  very  aufpicious  time  that  fir  John 
Pringle  was  called  upon  to  prefidc  over  the  Royal  Society.  A 
wonderful  ardour  for  philofophical  fcience,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  natural  knowledge,  had  of  late  years  difplaycd  itfelf 
through  Europe,  and  had  appeared  with  particular  advantage  in 
our  own  country.  He  endeavoured  to  cherilh  it  by  all  the 
methods  that  were  in  his  power ;  and  he  happily  (truck  upon  a 
new  way  to  di(lin(5lion  and  ufefulnefs,  by  the  difcourfes  which 
were  delivered  by  him  on  the  annual  alignment  of  fir  Godfrey 
Copleys  medal.  This  gentleman  had  originally  bequeathed 
five  guineas,  to  be  given  at  each  annivcrfaiy  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  by  the  determination  of  the  prelident  and  coun- 
cil, to  the  perfon  who  had  been  the  author  ot  the  beft  paper  of 
experimental  obfervations  for 'the  year  pall.  In  procefs  of 
time,  this  pecuniary  reward,  which  could  never  be  an  impor- 
tant confideration  to  a  man  of  an  enlarged  and  philofophical 
mind,  however  narrow  his  circumftanccs  might  be,  was  changed 
into  the  more  liberal  torm  ot  a  gold  medal  ;  in  which  form 
it  is  become  a  truly  honourable  mark  of  dKUn^lion,  and  a  juft 
and  laudable  objefl  of  ambition.  It  was,  no  doubt,  always 
ufual  with  the  prelident,  on  the  delivery  of  the  medal,  to  pay 
fome  compliment  to  the  gentleman  on  whom  it  was  beftowed  ; 
but  the  cuilom  of  making  a  fet  fpeech  on  the  occafion,  and  of 
entering  into  the  hillory  of  that  part  of  philofophy  to  which  the 
experim.ents  related,  was  firit  introduced  by  Mr.  Martin  Folkes. 
The  difcourfes,  however,  which  he  and  his  fucceifors  delivered 
were  very  fhort,  and  were  only  inferted  in  the  minute-books  of 
the  Society.  None  of  them  had  ever  been  printed  before  fir  John 
Pringle  was  raifed  to  the  chair.  The  firit  fpeech  that  was  made 
by  him  being  much  more  elaborate  and  extended  than  ufual,  the 
publication  of  it  was  defired;  and  with  this  requeft,  it  is  faid,  he 
was  the  more  ready  to  comply,  as  an  abfurd  account  of  what 
he   had  delivered  had  appeared  ia  a  news-paper.     Sir  John 
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Pringle  was  very  happy  in  the  fiibje6l  of  his  primary  difcourfe.* 
The  difcoveries  in  magn.etlfm  and  eleilricity  had  been  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  inquiries  into  the  various  fpecies  of  air.  In  thefe 
(inquiries,  Dr.  Prieftley,  who  had  already  greatly  difiingnifhed 
himfelf  by  his  ele6lrical  experiments,  and  his  other  philofphical 
purfuits  and  labours,  took  the  principal  lead.  A  p;-!per  of  his, 
entitled,  '*  Obfervations  on  different  Kinds  of  Air,"  having 
been  read  before  the  fociety  in  March,  1772,  was  adjudged  to 
be  deferving  of  the  gold  meiial ;  and  fir  John  Pringle  embraced 
with  pleafure  the  occafion  of  celebrating  the  important  com- 
munications of  his  friend,  and  of  relating  with  accuracy  and 
fidelity  what  had  previouily  been  difcovered  upon  the  fubjc6l. 
At  the  clofe  of  the  fpeech,  he  earneftly  requeiled  Dr.  Prieft'ev 
to  contintie  his  liberal  and  valuable  inquiries;  and  Ave  need 
not  fay  how  well  he  fulfilled  this  requeft.  It  was  not,  we 
believe,  intended,  when  fir  John  Pringle's  firft  fpeech  was 
printed,  that  the  example  ihould  be  followed:  but  the  ft,  end 
difcourfe  was  fo  well  received  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  the 
publication  of  it  was  unanimoufly  requefted.  Both  the  difcourfe 
itfelf,  and  the  fubjeft  on  which  it  was  delivered,  merited  fuch 
a  difiinct ion.  "Flie  compofition  of  the  fecoiid  fpeech  is  evi- 
dently fuperior  to  that  of  the  former  ;  fir  John  having  probably 
been  animated  by  the  favourable  reception  of  his  hrfl  effort. 
His  account  of  the  torpedo,  and  of  Mr.  Walfh's  ingenious  and 
admirable  experim.ents  relative  to  the  eleclrical  properties  of 
that  extraordinary  fi(h,  is  fingularly  curious.  The  whole  dif- 
courfe abounds  with  ancient  and^modern  learning,  and  exhibits 
fir  John  Pringle's  knowledge  in  nsiural  hiltory,  as  well  as  in 
medicine  to  great  advantage.  The  third  time  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  difplay  his  abilities  at  the  delivery  of  fir  Godfrey's 
medal,  was  on  an  eminently  beautiful  and  important  occafion. 
This  was  no  lefs  than  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Mafkelyne's  fuccefsful 
attempt  completely  to  effabliih  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  fyftem  of 
the  univerfc,  by  his  "  Obfervations  made  on  the  Mountain 
SchehalHen,  tor  finding  its  attradion."  Sir  John  Pringle  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  to  give  a  perfpicuous  and  accu- 
rate relation  of  the  feveral  hypothefes  of  the  ancients,  with 
regard  to  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the 
noble  difcoveries  with  which  Copernicus  enriched  the  agrono- 
mical world.  He  then  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation  down  to  fir  Ifaac's  illuftrious  confirmation 
of  it ;  to  v;hich  he  added  a  concife  narrative  of  mefPrs.  Bou- 
guer's  and  Condamine's  experiment  at  Chimboraco,  and  of 
Mr.  Mafkelyne's  at  Schehallien.  If  any  doubts  yet  remained 
with  refp?6t  to  the  truth  of  the  Newtonian  fyftem,  they  were 
now  totally  removed.  Sir  John  Pringle  had  reafon  to  be  peoi- 
Harly  fatisfied  with  the  fubject  of  his  fourth  difcourfe;  that 
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ful>3e<El  being  perfe(5tly  congenial  to  his  clirpofition  and  ftudies* 
His  own  lite  had  been  much  employed  in  pointing  out  the 
means  which  tended  not  only  to  cure,  but  to  prevent,  the  dif- 
cafes  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  his  intimate  friend- 
Ihip  with  capt.  Cook,  that  he  might  fuggelt  to  that  fagacious 
commander  fome  of  the  rules  which  he  followed,  in  order  to 
prefervc  the  health  of  the  crew  of  his  majefty's  lliip  the  Refo- 
lution,  during  her  voyage  round  the  world.  V/hether  this  was 
the  cafe,  or  whether  the  method  purfued  by  the  captain  to 
attain  fo  falutary  an  end,  was  the  refult  alone  of  his  own 
reiledlions,  the  fuccefs  of  it  was  aftonilhingi  and  this  famous 
voyager  fcemed  well  entitled  to  every  honour  which  could  be 
bellowed.  To  liim  the  fociety  alTigned  their  gold  medal,  but 
he  w^as  not  prefent  to  receive  the  honour.  He  was  gone  out 
vipoa  that  voyage  from  which  he  never  returned.  In  this  laft 
voyage  he  continued  equally  fuccefsful  in  maintaining  the  health 
of  his  men. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  next  annual  difTertation,  had  an 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  knowledge  in  a  way  in  which 
it  had  not  hitherto  appeared.  The  difcoiarfe  took  its  rife 
from  the  prize  medal's  being  adjudged  to  Mr.  Mudge, 
then  an  eminent  furgeon  at  Plymoiitli,  upon  account  of  his 
valuable  paper,  containing  *'  Dire6cions  for  making  the  beft 
Compofition  for  the  Metals  of  Reflefling  Telefcopes,  together 
with  a  Defcription  of  the  Procefs  for  grinding,  polifhing,  and 
giving  the  great  Speculum  the  true  parabolic  Form."  Sir  John 
has  accurately  related  a  variety  of  particulars,  concerning  the 
invention  of  reflecting  telefcopes,  the  fubfequent  improvements 
of  thefe  inftruments,  and  the  Rate  in  which  Mr.  Mudge  found 
them,  when  he  hrft  fet  about  working  them  to  a  greater  perfec- 
tion, till  he  had  truly  realized  the  expeilation  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton,  who,  above  an  hundred  years  ago,  prefaged  that  the 
public  would  one  day  pofTefs  a  parabolic  fpeculum,  not  accom- 
plilhed  by  mathematical  rules,  but  by  mechanical  devices.  Sir 
John  Pringlc's  fixth  difcourfe,  to  which  he  was  led  by  the 
aflignment  of  the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Hutton,  on 
account  of  his  curious  paper,  entitled,  'f  The  Force  of  fired, 
Gun-powder,  and  the  initial  Velocity  of  Canon-balls,  deter- 
mined by  Experiments,"  was  on  the  theory  of  gunnery. 
Though  fir  John  had  fo  long  attended  the  army,  this  was  pro- 
bably a  fubjefl  to  which  he  had  heretofore  paid  very  little 
attention.  We  cannot,  however,  help  admiring  with  w^hat 
perfpicuity  and  judgement  he  has  fiated  the  progrefs  that  was 
made,  from  time  to  tune,  in  the  knowledge  of  proje6liles,  and 
the  fcientific  perfection  to  which  his  friend  Mr.  Hutton  had 
carried  this  knowledge.  Sir  John  Pringle  was  not  one  •.  of 
jhofe  who  delighted  in  w-ar,  and  in  the  fhedding  of  hyman 
blood,  he  Was  happy  in  being  able  to  fhew  that  even  the  Itudy 
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of  artillery  might  be  ufeful  to  mankind  5  and,  therefore,  this  is 
a  topic  which  he  has  not  forgotten  to  mention.  Here  ended 
his  difcourfes  upon  the  delivery  of  fir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal. 
If  he  had  continued  to  preiide  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society, 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  found  other  occafions  of  difplaying 
his  acquaintance  with  the  hirtory  of  philofophy.  But  the 
opportunities  which  he  had  of  fignalizing  himfelf  in  this  refpeifl 
were  important  in  themfelves,  happily  varied,  and  fufficicnt  to 
gain  him  a  folid  and  lalling  reputation. 

Several  marks  of  literary  diftincSlion,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
had  been  conterred  upon  fir  John  Pringle,  before  he  was  raifed 
to  the  preiident's  chair.  But  after  that  event  they  were  belfowed 
upon  him  wiih  great  abundance  t  and,  not  again  to  refume  the 
fubjedt,  we  Ihall  here  collect  them  together.  Previouily,  how- 
ever, to  thefe  honours  (excepting  his  having  been  chofen  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London],  he  received 
the  laft  promotion  that  was  given  him  in  his  medical  capacity ; 
which  was,  his  being  appoimed,  Nov.  4,  1774,  phyfician  ex- 
traordinary to  his  majeily.  In  the  year  1776,  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  lift  of  the  members  of  no  lefs  than  four  learned  bodies. 
Thefe  were  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Madrid ;  the 
Society  of  Amfterdam,  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  ;  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medical  Correfpondence  at  Paris  ;  and  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peterfburg.  The  times 
of  fir  John  Pringlc's  eledlion  into  thefe  eminent  focieties, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  we  have  mentioned  them,  were 
on  the  1 2th  of  February,  in  the  month  of  September,  and  on 
the  28th  and  29th  of  December.  July  5,  1777,  hr  John  Prin- 
gle was  nominated,  by  his  ferene  highnefs  the  landgrave  cf 
Heffe,  an  honourary  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at 
CafTel.  In  177H,  he  fucceeded  the  celebrated  Linnaus,  as  one 
of  the  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris.  This  honour  is  extended  by  that  illultrious  body  only 
to  eight  perfons,  on  which  account  it  is  juftly  efteemcd  a  molt 
eminent  mark  of  difl.in6lion  ;  and  we  believe  there  have  been 
few  or  no  inftances,  wherein  it  hath  been  conferred  on  any 
other  than  men  of  great  and  acknowledged  abilities  and  repu- 
tation. Od.  It,  in  the  fame  year,  our  author  was  chofen  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Society  at  Hanau.  In  the  fucceeding 
year,  iMaich  29,  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Naples.  The  laft 
teftimony  of  rcfpedl  which  was,  in  this  way,  beftowed  upon 
lir  John  Pringle,  was  his  being  admitted,  in  1781,  into  the 
number  of  the  fellows  of  the  newly  ere6led  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries at  Edinburgh.  The  particular  dellgn  of  which  is  to 
inveftigate  the  hiitory  and  antiquities  of  Scotland.  It  was  at  a 
late  period  of  life,  when  fir  John  Pringle  was  in  the  fixty-fixth 
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year  of  his  age,  that  he  was  chofen  to  be  prefident  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Coniidcring,  therefore,  the  extreme  attention  that 
\vas  paid  by  him  to  the  various  and  important  duties  of  his 
office,  and  the  great  pains  he  took  in  the  jireparation  of  his  dif- 
conrfes,  it  was  natural  to  expe6l  that  the  burden  of  his 
honourable  ftation  fhould  grow  heavy  upon  him  in  a  conrfe  of 
time.  This  burden  was  increafed  not  only  by  the  weight  of 
years,  but  by  the  accident  of  a  fall  in  the  area  in  the  back  part 
of  his  houfe,  from  which  he  received  conhderable  hurt,  and 
which,  in  its  confequences,  afFeded  his  health,  and  weakened 
his  fpirits.  Such  being  the  flate  of  his  body  and  mind,  he 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  refigning  the  prefident's  chair. 
it  has  been  faid  likcwife,  and  believed,  that  he  was  much  hurt 
by  the  difputes  introduced  into  the  fociety,  concerning  the 
queftion,  whether  pointed  or  blunted  electrical  conductors  are 
the  moll  efficacious  in  preferving  buildings  from  the  pernicious 
ctfc6ls  of  lightning.  Perhaps  fir  John  Pringle's  declining  years, 
and  the  general  Itate  of  his  health,  will  torm  fufficient  reafons 
for  his  relignation.  His  intention,  however,  \vz&  difagrecable 
to  many  of  his  friends,  and  to  many  diftinguifhed  members  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Accordingly,  they  earneliiy  folicited  him 
to  continue  in  the  chair ;  but,  his  refolution  being  fixed,  he 
refigned  it  at  the  anniverfary  meeting  in  1778.  Jofeph  Banks, 
efq;  (now  lir  Jofeph  Banks)  was  unanimoufly  elefted  prefident 
in  his  room  ;  a  gentleman  whofe  life,  and  the  fervices  he  has 
rendered  to  fcience,  will  hereafter  form  an  important  article  iri 
biographical  works.  Though  lir  John  Pringle  quitted  his  par- 
ticular relation  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  did  not  attend  its 
meetings  fo  conltantly  as  he  had  formerly  done,  he  fi:ill  retained 
his  literary  connexions  in  general.  His  houfe  continued  to  be 
the  refort  of  ingenious  and  philofophical  men,  whether  of  his 
own  country,  or  from  abroad  ;  and  he  was  frequent  in  his  vilits 
to  his  friends.  He  was  held  in  particular  elteem  by  eminent 
and  learned  foreigners,  none  of  whom  came  to  England  with- 
out waiting  upon  him,  and  paying  him  the  greateft  refpedt. 
He  treated  them,  in  return,  with  diflinguifiied  civility  and 
regard.  When  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  at  his  table, 
foreigners  were  ufually  a  part  of  the  company.  Sir  John  Prin- 
gles  infirmities  increafing,  he  hoped  that  he  might  receive  an 
advantage  from  an  excurfion  to  Scotland,  and  fpending  the 
fummer  there  ;  which  he  did  in  1780,  principally  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  had  probably  then  formed  fome  defign  of  fixing 
his  refidence  in  that  city.  However  this  may  have  been,  he 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  a  place  to  which  he  had  been  habi- 
tuated in  his  younger  days,  and  with  the  refpeCl  fhewn  him  by 
kis  friends,  that  he  purchafed  a  houfe  there,  whither  he  intended 
lo  return  in  the  following  fpring,  W'hen  he  came  back  to 
'  '•  ;  Londoa. 
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London,    in   the  autumn  of  the   year   above    mentioned,    he- 
began   to    prepare    for    putting    his    fcheme    into   execution. 
Accordingly,  having  firft  difpofed  of  the   greateft  part  of  his 
library,  he  fold  his  houfe  in  Pali-Mall,  in  April,   17B1,  and 
fome  few  days  after  removed  to  Edinburgh.     In  this  city  he 
was  treated,  by  perfons  of  all  ranks,  with  every  mark  ot  dif- 
tindion.     But  Edinburgh  v/as  not  now  to  him  what  it  had  been 
in  early  life.     The  vivacity  of  fpirits,  which,  in  the  days  of 
youth,  fpreads  fuch  a  charm  on  the  objeds  that  furround  us, 
was  fled.     Many,  if  not  moft,  of  fir  John  Pringle's  old  friends 
and   contemporaries   were  dead;   and,    though   fome  of  them 
remained,  they  could  not  meet  together  with  the  fame  flrength 
of  conifitution,  the  fame  ardour  of  purfuit,  the  fame  animation 
of  hope,  which  they  had  formerly  poffelfed.     The  younger  men 
of  eminence  paid  him  the  fincereft  teftimonies  of  efteem  and 
regard  ;  but  it  was  too  late  in  life  for  him  to  form  new  habits 
of  clofe  and  intimate  friendfhip.     He  found,  likewife,  the  air 
of  Edinburgh  too  Iharp  and  cold  for  his  frame,  which  had  long 
been  peculiarly  fenfible  to  the  feverities  of  weather.     Thefe 
evils  were  exaggerated  by  his  increafing  infirmities,  and,  per- 
haps, bv  that  reiUelTnefs  of  mind,  which,  in  the  midft  of  bodily 
complaints,  is  ftill  hoping  to  derive  fome  benefit  from  a  change 
of  place.     He  determined,  therefore,  to  return  once  more  to 
London,   where   he  arrived  in   the   beginning  of  September. 
Before  fir  John  Pringle  entirely  quitted  Edinburgh,  he  requefted 
his  friend.   Dr.  John  Hope,  to  prefent  ten   volumes,  folio,  of 
*'   Medical  and  Phyfical  Obfervations,"  in  manufcript,  to  the 
Ro)al  College  of  Phyficians  in  that  city.     This  benefa6lion 
was  conferred  on  two  conditions  ;  firft,  that  the  obfervations 
fhould  not  be  publifhed ;  and  fecondly,  that  they  fhould  not  be 
lent  out  of  the  library  on  any  pretence  whatever.     A  meeting 
of  the  college  being  fummoned  upon  the  occafion,  fir  John's 
donation  was  accepted  with  much  giatitude,  and  a  refolution 
pafied  to  comply  with  the  terms  on  which  it  was  beftowed. 
He  was,  at  the  fame  time,  preparing  two  other  volumes  to  be 
given  to  the  univerfity,  containing  the  formulas  referred  to  in 
his  annotations. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  metropolis,  found 
his  fpirits  fomevvhat  revived.  He  was  greatly  pleafed  with 
re-vifiting  his  London  friends  ;  and  he  was  received  by  them 
with  equal  cordiality  and  affection.  His  Sunday  evening  con- 
verfations  were  honoured  with  the  attendance  of  many  refpe£l- 
able  men  ;  and,  on  the  other  nights  of  the  week,  he  had  the 
plcafure  of  fpcnding  a  couple  of  hours  with  his  friends,  at  a 
fociety  that  had  long  been  elfabliflied,  and  which  had  met,  for 
fome  time  part,  at  Mr.  Watfon's,  a  grocer,  in  the  Strand.  Sir 
John's  connedlion  with  this  fociety,  and  hisconftant  attendance 
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upon  it,  formed,  to  the  laft,  one  of  his  principal  entertainments. 
The  morning  was  chicHy  employed  by  him  in  receiving  and 
returning  the  vifits  ot  his  varir)us  acquaintance  ;  and  he  had 
trequenlly  a  fmall  and  fc\c^  party  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
apartments  in  King-itreet,  St.  James's-fquare.  All  this  while, 
his  ilrcngth  declined  with  a  rapidity  which  did  not  permit  his 
friends  to  hope  that  his  life  would  long  be  continued.  On 
Monday  evening,  Jan.  14,  1782,  being  with  the  fociety  at 
Watfon's,  he  was  feized  with  a  fit,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  was  accompanied  home  by  Dr.  Saunders,  for 
whom  he  had  the  higheft  regard;  and  in  whom  he  had,  in  every 
refpedl,  juftly  placed  the  moft  unreferved  confidence.  The 
dodor  afterwards  attended  him  with  unwearied  adiduity,  but,  to 
any  medical  purpofe,  entirely  in  vain  ;  for  he  died  on  the  Friday 
following,  being  the  i8th  day  of  the  month,  in  the  feventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  the  account  of  his  death  was  every  where 
received  in  a  manner  which  (hewed  the  high  fenfe  that  was 
entertained  of  his  merit.  On  the  7th  of  February,  he  was 
interred  in  St.  James's  chnrch,  with  great  funeral  folemnity, 
and  with  a  very  honourable  attendance  of  eminent  and  refpedl- 
able  friends.  As  a  teftimony  of  regard  to  his  memory,  at  the 
firll:  meeting  of  the  College  of  Phylicians  at  Edinburgh,  after 
his  deceafe,  ail  the  members  appeared  in  deep  mourning. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  by  long  pradice,  had  acquired  a  handfome 
fortune,  which  he  difpofed  of  with  great  prudence  and  pro- 
priety. The  bulk  of  it,  as  might  naturally  and  reafonably  be 
txpe£led,  he  bequeathed  to  his  worthy  nephew  and  heir,  fir 
James  Pringle,  of  Stichel,  bart.  whom  he  appointed  his  fole 
executor.  But  the  whole  was  not  immediately  to  go  to  fir 
James  ;  for  a  fum  equal,  we  believe,  to  feven  hundred  pounds 
a-ytar,  was  appropriated  to  annuities,  revertible  to  that  gentle- 
man at  the  deceafe  of  the  annuitants.  By  thefe  means,  fir  John 
exhibited  an  important  proof  of  his  regard  and  afFedlion  for 
feveral  of  his  valuable  relations  and  friends.  Sir  John  Pringle's 
eminent  character  as  a  pradlical  phyfician,  as  well  as  a  medical 
author,  is  fo  well  known,  and  fo  univerfally  acknowledged, 
that  an  enlargement  upon  it  cannot  be  necelfary.  In  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  profefiion  he  was  not  rapacious  ;  being  ready,  on 
various  occafions,  to  give  his  advice  witliout  pecuniary  views. 
The  turn  of  fir  John  Pringle's  mind  led  him  chiefly  to  the  love 
of  fcience,  which  he  built  on  the  firm  bafis  of  facl.  With 
regard  to  philofophy  in  general,  he  w^as  as  averfe  to  theory, 
unfupported  by  experim.ents,  as  he  was  with  refpecl  to  medi- 
cine in  particular.  Lord  BacOn  was  his  favourite  ;.uthor  ;  and 
to  the  method  of  inveitigating  recommended  by  th:t  great  man 
he  fteadily  adhered.  Such  being  his  intellectual  character,  it 
will  not  be  thought  furprifing  that  he  had  a  difiike  to  Plato. 
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To  metaphyfical  difquifltions  he  loft  all  regard  in  the  lattc-f 
part  of  his  life  ;  and,  though  fome  of  his  molt  valued  friends  Iiad 
engaged  in  difcullions  of  this  kind,  with  very  different  views  of 
things,  he  did  not  choofe  to  revert  to  the  ihidies  of  his  youth, 
but  contented  himfelf  with  the  opinions  he  had  then  formed. 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  not  much  fondnefs  for  poetry.  He  had 
not  even  any  ditUnguifhed  relilli  for  the  immortal  Shakfpeare: 
at  leaft,  he  feemed  too  highly  fenfible  of  the  defe6ls  of  that 
illuftrious  bard,  to  give  him  the  proper  degree  of  ellimation. 
Sir  John  Pringle  had  not,  in  his  youih,  been  negleCiful  of  phi- 
lological enquiries;  and,  after  having  omitted  them  for  a  time, 
he  returned  to  them  again  ;  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  more  exa£t  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  proba- 
bly with  a  view  to  a  better  underftanding  of  the  New  Tefta- 
nient.  He  paid  a  great  attention  to  the  French  language  ;  and 
it  is  faid  that  he  was  fond  of  Voltaire's  critical  writings.  Among 
all  his  other  purfuits,  lir  John  Pringle  never  forgot  the  ftudy  of 
the  Englifti  language.  This  he  regarded  as  a  matter  of  fo 
much  confequence,  that  he  took  uncommon  pains  with  refpe£l 
to  the  ftyle  of  his  comporuions  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
he  excels  in  perfpicuity,  corredtnefs,  and  propriety  of  expref- 
fton.  Though  he  flighted  poetry,  he  was  very  fond  of  mufic. 
He  was  even  a  performer  on  the  violoncello,  at  a  weekly  con- 
cert given  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen  at  Edinburgh.  Befides  a 
clofe  application  to  medical  and  philofophical  fcicnce,  fir  John 
Pringle,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  devoted  much  time- 
to  the  ftudy  of  divinity.  This  was  with  him  a  very  favourite 
and  intereiting  obje£l.  He  correfponded  frequently  with  Mi- 
chaelis  on  theological  fubje^fs  ;  and  that  celebrated  profeflbr 
addrelfed  to  him  fome  letters  on  *'  Daniel's  Prophecy  of  the 
Seventy  Weeks,"  which  fir  John  thought  worthy  of  being  pub- 
lifhed  in  this  country.  He  was  accordingly  at  confidcrable 
pains,  and  fome  expence,  in  the  publication,  which  appeared 
in  1773,  under  the  following  title  :  **  Joannis  Davidis  Michae- 
lis,  Prof.  Ordin.  Philcjf.  et  Soc.  Reg.  Scient.  Goettingenlis  Col- 
lega^,  Epiftola;,  de  LXX  Hebdomadibus  Danielis,  ad  D.  Joan- 
nem  Pringle,  Baronettum  :  primo  privatim  milfas,  nunc  vero 
iitriufque  cbnfenfu  publicc  editx,"  8vo  [a].  Sir  John  Pringle 
was  likewife  a  diligent  and  frequent  reader  of  fermons,  which 
form  fo  valuable  a  part  of  Englifh  literature.  If,  from  thr 
intellectual,  we  pafs  on  to  the  moral  charatSter  ot  fir  John 
Pringle,  we  fliall  find  that  the  ruling  feature  of  it  was  integrity. 
By  this  principle  he  was  uniforiiiJy  actuated  in  the  whole  of  hi? 
behaviour.  All  his  acqxiaintance  with  one  voice  agreed  that 
there  never  was  a  man  of  greater  integrity.     He  was  equally 

[a]  Anecdotes  of  Bo. vycr,  p.  446,  447.     Ibid.  p.  601. 
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diftingnillied  for  his  fobriety.  He  told  Mr.  Borwell,  that  he 
h:i(l  iic\tr  in  his  life  been  intoxicated  with  liquor,  la  his 
friendlhips,  lir  John  Pringle  was  ardent  and  iteady.  The  inti- 
macies which  were  formed  by  him,  in  the  early  parr  of  his  life 
at  Edinburgh,  continued  unbroken  to  the  deceafe  of  the  gentle- 
men with  whoin  they  were  made  ;  and  were  fuftained  by  a 
regular  correfpondence,  and  by  all  the  good  offices  that  lay  in 
his  power.  With  relation  to  frr  John  Pringle's  external  manner 
of  deportment,  he  paid  a  very  refpe^lful  attention  to  thole 
whom  he  ei^eemed ;  but  he  had  a  kind  of  referve  in  his  beha- 
viour, when  he  was  not  perfedly  pleafed  with  the  perfons  who 
.  were  introduced  to  him,  or  who  happened  to  be  in  his  company. 
His  fenfe  of  integrity  and  dignity  would  not  permit  him  to 
adopt  that  falfe  and  fuperficial  politcnefs,  which  treats  all  men 
alike,  however  different  in  point  of  real  eftimation  and  merit. 
He  was  above  alfuming  the  profeiTions,  without  the  reality  of 
refped.  On  the  religious  charader  of  fir  John  Pringle  it  is 
more  particularly  important  to  enlarge.  The  principles  of 
piety  and  virtue,  which  were  early  inftilled  into  him  by  a 
Itricl  education,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  loft  their  influence 
upon  the  general  condufl  of  his  life.  Neverthelefs,  when  he  tra- 
velled abroad  in  the  world,  his  belief  of  the  Chriftian  revelation 
was  fo  far  unfettied,  that  he  became  at  leaft  a  fceptic  on  that 
fubje6t.  But  it  was  not  the  difpofition  of  fir  John  Pringle  to 
reft  fatisfied  in  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  with  refpe6l  to  a 
matter  of  fuch  high  impor-tance.  He  was  too  great  a  lover  of 
truth,  not  to  make  religion  the  objecl  of  his  ferious  enquiry. 
As  he  fcorned  to  be  an  implicit  believer,  he  was  equally  averfe 
to  the  being  an  implicit  unbeliever  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  large 
nuinbers,  who  rejc6l  ChrKtianity  with  as  little  knowledge,  and 
as  little  examination,  as  the  moft  determined  bigots  embrace 
their  fyftems.  The  refult  of  this  inveftigation  w^as,  a  full  con- 
vidlion  of  the  divine  original  and  authority  of  the  gofpel.  The 
evidence  of  revelation  appeared  to  him  to  be  folid  and  invinci- 
ble ;  and  the  nature  of  it  to  be  fuch  as  rauft  demand  the  moft 
grateful  acceptance.  Such  having  been  the  charatfler  and  emi- 
nence of  iir  John  Pringle,  it  was  highly  proper  that  a  tribute 
to  his  merit  fhould  be  placed  in  Weftminfter  abbey.  Accord- 
ingly, under  the  direction,  and  at  the  expence,  of  his  nephew 
and  heir,  a  monument  v/ith  an  Englifh  infcription  has  been 
ere6)-ed,  of  which  Mr.  Nollekens  was  the  fculptor. 

PRIOLO  (Benjamin),  in  Latin  Priolus,  author  of  an  hif- 
tory  of  France  from  the  death  of  Louis  XI H.  in  1643  to  1664, 
was  born  in  1602.  He  was  defcended  from  the  Prioli,  an  illuf- 
trious  family,  fome  of  whom  had  been  doges  of  Venicr.  He 
underwent  fome  difficulties  from  lofing  his  tather  and  mother, 
when  young  j  but  thefe  did  not  abate  his  paffion  for  learning, 
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tvhich  was  (u  iirong,  that  he  ufcd  to  fpend  whole  clays  and 
nights  at  hi'-  books.     Ke  ftudied  firi\  at  Orthez,  next  at  IMoii- 
tauban,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden  ;  in  which  laft  city  he  pro- 
wled by  the  le6lures  of  Heinfms  and  Voffias.     He  went  to 
Paris,  for  the  fake  of  feeing  andconfuhing  Grotius  ;.  and  after- 
wards to  Padua,  xvhere  he  learned  the  opinions  of  Ariflotle  and 
other  ancient   philofophersy   under  Cremoninus  and   Licetus. 
After  returning  to  France^  he  •^'ent  again  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  be  recognized  by  the   houfc  of  Prioli  as  one  of  their  rela- 
tions.    He  devoted  himfelf  to  the  duke  of  Rohan,  then  in  the 
Venetian  fervice,  and  became  one  of  his  molt  intimate  confi- 
dents J  hut,  uncertain  what  his  fate  would  be  after  this  duke's 
death,   he   retired   to  Geneva,  having  married,    thiee  months 
before,  a  lady  of  a  very  noble  family,     'i'he  duke  de  Longue- 
ville  drew  him  from  this  retirement,  upon  his  being  appointed 
plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of   France  for  the    treaty   of 
Munller^  as  a  perfon  whofe  talents  might  be  of  fervice  to  him  ; 
and  Priolo  relided  with  him  a  year  at  Munfter,  where  he  con- 
trailed  a  very  intimate  friendlliip  with  Chigi  the  nuncio,  who 
was  afterwards  pope  Alexander  YU.     From  Munfter  he  re- 
turned to  Genev^a,  whence  he  went  to  France,  in  order  to  fettle 
at  Paris.     He  ftayed  fix  months  in  Lyons,  and  there  had  fre- 
quent conferences  with  cardinal  Francis  Bsrberini ;  the  effefl 
of  which  was,  that  himfelf  and  his  v.hole  family  abjured  the 
Proteftant  religion,  and  iuunediately  received  the  communion 
from  the  hands  of  the  cardiixal.     He  Avas  not,  however,  long 
eafy  at  Paris;  for,  the  civil  war  breaking  out  foon  after,  he 
joined  with  the  malecontents,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  his 
fortune.     He  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Flanders,  his  eftate  Avas 
confifcated,  and  his  family  baniihed.    Being  afterwards  reftored 
to  the  favour  of  bis  fovereign,  he  refolved  to  lead  a  private  life, 
and  to  devote  himfelf  to  ftudy.    It  was  at  this  time,  and  to  divert 
his  melancholy,  that  he  wrote,  without  the  leaft  flattery  or  par- 
tiality, his  *'  Hiftory  of  France,"'  in  Latin.    It  has  gone  through 
feveral  impreffions,  but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Leipjic,  1686, 
in  8vo.     He  was  again  employed  in  negociations,  and  fet  out 
in  1667  upon  a  fecret  aftair  to  V^enlce  ;  but  did  not  arrive  at  the 
end  of  his  journey,    being   feized  w^ith   an  apopIe<^ic   fit,  of 
which  he  died  in  the  archbilhop's  palace  at  Lyons.     He  Jeft 
feven   children,  who,  by  virtue  of  his   name,  and  their  own 
accomplilTiments  and  merit,  rofe  to  very  llourifliing  circum- 
Aances. 

Priolo  was  a  man  of  great  and  extenfive  abilities,  as  appears 
from  his  hiftory.  He  abounded  in  maxims,  which,  if  not 
always  juft,  are  often  diverting.  "  Man,''  he  ufed  to  fay, 
"  polfeires  but  three  things,  the  foul,  body,  and  wealth  ;  and 
thefe  are  continually  expofed  to  three  forts  of  enfnaring  attacks 
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(fT  ambiifcades ;  the  foul  to  that  of  divines,  the  body  to  that  of 
phyliciaos,  and  wealth  to  that  of  counfeilors  and  Jawyers." 

PRIOR  (Matthew)  [b],  an  eminent  EngliCh  poet  and 
ilatefman,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  (jcorge  Prior,  a  joiner  and  citizen 
of  Lofidon  ;  and  was  born  there  tiic  21II  of  July,  1664.  His 
lather  dying  while  he  was  very  young,  left  him  to  the  care  of  an 
uncle,  a  vititner  near  Charing-crofs,  who  difcharged  tr,e  trufl 
repofed  in  hiin  wirh  a  tcndernefs  truly  paternal,  and  at  a  proper 
age  fent  him  to  Weftminlter  fchool,  where  he  diilinguifhed 
himfelf  to  great  advantage.  He  was  afterwards  taken  home  by 
his  uncle,  in  order  to  be  bred  to  his  trade:  at  leifure  hours, 
however,  he  purfued  the  (ludy  of  the  clafhcs,  on  Avhich  account 
he  was  foon  noticed  by  the  polite  company  who  rcforted  to  his 
uncle's  houfe.  It  happened  one  day,  that  the  earl  of  DorfeC 
and  other  gentlemen  b-ing  at  this  tavern,  the  difcourfe  turned 
upon  a  paliage  in  an  ode  of  Horace,  who  was  Priors  favourite 
author;  and  the  company  being  divided  in  their  fentiments,  one 
o\  the  gciitltmcn  faid,  "  I  find  we  are  not  like  to  agree  in  our 
criticifms:  but^  if  I  am  not  midaken,  there  is  a  young  fellow 
in  tlie  h(»ufe,  who  is  able  to  fet  us  all  right/'  Upon  which  he 
named  Matt.  Prior,  who  being  called  in,  gave  the  company  the 
fatisfadion  they  wanted. 

Lord  Dorfet,  exceedingly  ftr-uck  with  his  ingenuitv  and  learn- 
ing, from  that  moment  determined  to  rcm.ove  him  from  the 
L'^ation  he  was  in,  to  one  more  fuitable  to  his  talents  and  genius  ; 
and  accordingly  procured  him  to  be  fent,  in  1682,  to  St.  John's  col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  B.  A,  in  1686,  and  was 
fhortly  after  chofen  fellow.  During  his  refidence  in  the  univer- 
l^ty,  he  contradted  an  intimate  friendOiip  with  Charles  Mon- 
tague of  Trinity  college,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax:  and  Dryden 
having  publilhed,  in  1686,  his  poem  called  "The  Hind  and  the 
Panther,"  Prior  joined  with  Mr.  Montag^ie  in  writing  *^  The 
Hiiid  and  the  Panther  tranfverfed,  to  the  ftory  of  the  Country- 
Moufe  ai.id  the  City-Moufe,"  which  was  publifhed  in  1687. 
Upon  the  Revolution,  he  was  brought  to  court  by  his  great 
patron  the  earl  of  Dorfet ;  and  by  his  interefl  introduced  to 
bufmefs;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  poetry,  of  which  he  had 
already  given  noble  fpeciinens,  he  was  well  form.ed.  In  1690, 
he  was  made  fecretary  to  the  plenipotentiaries  in  the  congrefs 
at  the  Hague  ;  and  acquitted  himfell  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaction 
of  king  William,  that,  refolving  to  keep  him  near  his  perfon, 
he  appointed  him  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber.  This  fitua- 
tion  afi'orded  him  leifure  to  indulge  his  genius  for  poetry;  and 
he  then  compofed  feveral  of  his  poems.    He  was  again  employed 

[b]  Memoirs  of  hir.  Prior  by  Sam.  Humphreys,  Efq;  prefixed    to  the  3<i  yjl.  of 
friui's  Focns,  Lo.:d.  1733. — General  Diftionary. 
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as  fecretary  to  the  EngliOi  negociations  at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick, 
in  1697,  having  been  nominated  the  fame  year  principal  fecre- 
tary of  ftate  in  Ireland.  In  1698,  he  went  fecretary  to  the 
embafTy  in  France  ;  in  which  poft  he  continued  during  the  fuc- 
ceilive  embaflies  of  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jcrfey.  While  he 
was  in  France,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  king's  houfchold,  Ihevv- 
ing  him  the  royal  apartments  and  curiofities  of  Verfailles,  and 
among  them  the  paintings  of  Le  Brnn,  in  which  the  vi6lories  of 
Louis  XIV.  are  defcribed,  afkcd  him,  whether  king  William's 
a6tions  were  to  be  fecn  alfo  in  his  palace  r  "^  No,"  anfwered  the 
Englifh  fecretary,  **  tlie  monuments  of  my  mailer's  a6lions  are 
to  be  feen  every  where  but  in  his  own  houfe." 

In  1699,  he  went  to  king  William  at  Loo  in  Holland, 
whence,  after  a  long  and  particular  audience  with  his  majefty, 
he  departed  by  way  of  the  Hague  for  England,  and  immediately 
was  made  under-fecretary  in  the  office  of  the  earl  of  Jerl'ey*  '  In 
a  few  days,  being  a  great  favourite  with  the  French  king,  he 
was  ordered  back  to  Paris,  to  allill  the  ambaifador  in  the  affair 
of  the  partition-treaty ;  and,  having  difpatched  the  bufmefs  to 
the  fatisfa6lion  of  both  fovereigns,  returned  with  great  quicknefs 
to  London.  The  fame  year,  he  printed  his  celebrated  poem, 
called,  "  Carmen  Sxculare,"  In  1700,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  commifTioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  upon  the 
refignation  of  Mr.  Locke  ;  and  was  ele6led  a  reprefentative  for 
Eaft-Grinftead  in  Suffex,  in  the  new  parliament  of  that  year, 
where  he  voted  for  impeaching  the  feveral  lords  charged  with 
advifmg  the  partition-treaty. 

Upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  with  France,  after  the  acceflion 
of  queen  Anne,  Prior  exerted  his  poetical  talent  in  honour 
of  his  country:  firft,  in  his  '*  Letter  to  Boileau,  on  the  vic- 
tf)ry  at  Blenheim,  in  1704.;"  and  again,  in  his  '*  Ode  on  the 
glorious  Succefs  of  her  Majefty's  Arms,  in  1706  [c]."     Yet  he 

after- 

[c]  An  excellent  letter  to  Prior,   on  age  is  moft  certainly  happy  in  this,  that, 

this  Ode,  from  the  pious  Mr.  Nclfon,   is  wiien  our  countrymen  fight  with  fo  much 

pi*A'rved  in  the    '<  Anecdotes    of   Bow-  bravery,  we  have  a  conuimmate  poet,  that 

ytr,"    p.  4.    whence   we  fhall    take    the  fecurcj   their  hardy  deeds  from  oblivion, 

liberty  of  making  a  fliort  extraft :  and  places  their  battles   in  eternal  ligkt. 

*'  Dear  Sir,            Crdiifoid,  yiily  zo.  You  obftrve  a  decency  throughout   your 

"  I  have  been  fo  agreealily  entertained  whole  Ode,  which  is  the  tffcA  of  your 
In  my  retirement  at  this  place  with  the  true  good  fenfe,  that  when  with  a  liberal 
beauties  of  your  charming  Mufe,  that  mere  hand  you  bcftow  your  inccnfe  upon  our 
{enle  of  gratitude  for  the  pleafure  I  have  great  general,  it  ftill  rifcs  in  thicker  clouds 
enjoyed  conilrains  me  to  pay  my  acknow-  towards  her  who  made  his  arms  her  choice, 
ledgements  to  the  maftcrly  hand  that  admi-  I  could  wi(h  our  pulpit  orators  underftood 
niftered  it.  And  indeca,  1  mult  own,  the  the  fame  decorum;  and  then  all  their  par- 
banquet  is  fo  elegantly  prepared,  that  at  ticular  praifes  would  have  had  a  relation 
the  fame  time  that  it  raifes  my  admiration,  to  their  main  fubjedl.  Without  the  bias 
it  gratifies  and  fatisfies  my  appetite  to  the  of  friendih'p,  I  may  venture  to  fay  you 
full ;  and  yet  I  can  return  it  with  frefti  have  improved  thofe  hints  you  have  bor- 
gulio ;    fot  d(cics  lypctita  flacebit.     Our  rowed  from  Horace  3  and,  were  I  as  well 

acQuainted 
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afterwards  concurred  with  thofe  who  ftrove  for  a  peace  ;  and,  in 
171 1,  when  the  queen  deterinined  to  treat  witli  France,  was 
chofcn  to  convey  her  majelty's  demands.  For  this  pnrpofe,  he 
was  appointed  plenipoi-cntiary  to  that  crnirt ;  having  been  made 
one  of  the  commiilioners  of  the  ciiitomsjnft  before.  He  was 
mnch  employed,  and  intimately  concerned,  in  the  bnfinefs  of 
the  peace  ^  and,  after  returning,  was  fent  again  to  France  in 
Aiigiid,  1712,  to  accommodate  fuch  matters  as  had  remained 
unfettled  in  tiie  congrefs  at  Utrechr.  From  the  end  of  this 
month,  he  had  the  appointments  and  authority  of  an  ambafla- 
dor ;  and  fo  continued  as  h^ig  as  queen  Anne  lived.  He  re^ 
mained  at  Paris  alfo  in  the  character  of  a  public  miniiler,  fome 
months  after  the  accellion  of  George  I,  and  then  was  fucceedcd 
by  tile  earl  of  Stair.  The  great  change,  which  happened  in  the 
public  affairs  at  that  time,  occafioned  Mr.  Prior  to  be  detained 
in  France;  and  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  March  25,  171  5, 
he  was  immediately  taken  up  by  an  order  of  the  houfc  of  com- 
mons, and  foon  aiter  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  privy 
council.  June  10,  Robert  Walpole,  efq;  mo\'ed  the  houfe  for 
an  impeachment  againft  him  ;  and  on  the  17th,  Mr.  Prior  was 
ordered  into  clofe  cuftody,  and  no  perfon  admitted  to  fee  him 
without  leave  of  the  fpeaker.  In  1717,  an  a£l  of  Grace  paifed, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  perfons  excepted  in  it ;  at  the  clofe 
of  the  year,  however,  he  was  dii'charged  from  his  confinement. 

He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  retired  from  bnfinefs,  at 
Down-Hall,  a  fmall  villa,  in  the  county  of  Elfex.  Having 
finifhed  his  ''  Solomon,  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World,"  he  made 
a  colledlioji  of  all  his  poems,  and  pnbliflied  them  in  one  volume, 
folio,  with  an  elegant  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Dorfet.  Some 
time  after,  he  formed  a  defign  of  writing  an  "  Hiltory  of  his 
own  Time ;"  but  had  made  very  little  progrefs  in  it,  when 
a.  lingering  fever  carried  him  off,  Sept.  18,  1721,  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year.  He  died  at  Wimple,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
not  far  from  Cambridge;  and  hh,  corpfe  was  interred  in  WelU 
minfter-abbey,    where   a    monument   was  erc6led    at   his  own 

acquainted  with  Spenfer,  I  believe  I  ihould  tuate  the  queen's  glory  to  future  genera- 
have  rca'ibn  to  make  the  fame  judgement  tions  ;  and  yet  it  ftrucli  mc  with  particular 
in  reference  to  your  ftyle.  1  am  furo,  pieafyrc,  from  that  kiiov.-kdge  I  have  of 
whatever  his  is,  your  imagination  is  warm,  thjfc  moduments  that  have  been  railed  to 
and  your  exprellions  noble  and  majc-ftic  ;  the  tNV.>  cmptrors  you  i-ncntion.  It  is  a 
and  yet  ihey  never  carry  you  out  of  fight ;  great  misfortune  that  we  have  no  eminent 
but  you  are  always  plcafed  to  be  intelligi-  Iculptor  that  can  execute  what  you  have 
ble.  I  thought  it  friendly  to  acquaint  you  fo  mafterly  dsfigncd.  Such  a  work  wouli 
how  much  I  (hare  in  your  glorious  fuccefi,  make  London  exceed  Rome  in  a  monu- 
and  that  the  ihort  journey  you  have  made  mental  pillar,  as  much  as  it  does  already 
to  ParnafTus  turns  fo  much  to  your  folid  outdo  her  in  trade  and  commerce.  But  we 
reputation.  I  had  aimed  forgot  to  do  juf-  will  glory  that  it  (lands  fixt  in  your  verfes  j 
tice  to  thofe  admirable  niafcrials  you  have  \\  here  latcll  times  may  read  Anna's  im- 
provided  for  eiedti-ig  a  colunin  to  pcrpe-  mortal  fanie." 

C  c  4  charge, 
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i-harge,  500 1.  having  been  fet  apart  by  him  for  that  purpofe, 
and  an  infcripfion  for  it  was  written  by  Robert  Freind,  mafter 
of  Weftminfter-fchool.  After  his  death,  more  of  his  poems 
were  publifhed;  and  th.ere  appeared,  in  174.0,  **  The  Hiftory  of 
his  own  Time,  compiled  from  his  original  Manufcripts  ;"  a 
compofition  little  worthy  of  him,  and  undoubtedly  for  the  moil 
part,  if  not  entirely,  fpurious. 

It  fhoiild  be  remembered,  that  he  was  concerned  in  foiPiC  of 
the  firft  papers  of  *'  The  Examiner  ;"  and  was  luppofed  to  be 
the  author  of  a  criticifm  in  it,  upon  a  poeni  of  Dr.  Garih  to 
the  earl  of  Godolphin  :  which  criticifm  expofcd  him  to  the 
feverity  of  Mr.  Addifon,  in  the  firft  number  of  his  "  Whig- 
Examiner." 

Prior,  notwithftanding  the  many  high  polls  and  lucrative  em- 
ployments he  had  pofTeffed,  died  at  lall  fellow  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege in  Cambridge.  He  was  often  told  that  a  fellowlhip  was 
too  trifling  a  thing  for  him  to  keep,  and  even  improper  for  his 
charadler:  but  he  replied,  that  **  every  thing  he  had  belides  was 
precarious,  and  when  all  failed,  that  would  be  bread  and  cheefe  ; 
on  which  account  he  did  not  mean  to  part  with  it."  However, 
to  make  the  fociety  fome  amends  for  this  humour,  he  left  them 
books  to  the  value  of  200I.  to  be  chofen  by  them  out  of  his 
library;  and  alfo  his  picture  painted  by  La  Belle,  in  France,  which 
had  been  a  prefent  to  him  froin  Louis  XIV. 

The  works  of  this  ^vriter  having  been  very  inaccurately  and 
imperfectly  publifhed,  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  bookfeller,  under- 
took to  give  a  new  edition  ;  and  hearing  that  the  dowager 
dutchefs  of  Portland  was  polfefled  of  fome  m.anufcript  poems  of 
Prior  [d],  applied  to  his  friend  Mr.  Garrick,  for  his  intereft 
with  her  grace,  to  obtain  her  permifTion  to  conclude  his  edition 
with  theft;  unpubliihed  poems.  Mr.  Garrick,  with  that  friend- 
fhip  and  zeal  for  literauire  which  marked  his  character,  im- 
mediately made  the  application,  which  the  dutchefs  anfwered 
very  favourably,  deli  ring  only  to  leave  the  decifion  of  what 
poems  were  fit  for  publication  to  the  judgement  of  Mr.  Burke 
and  Garrick.  The  meeting  for  this  purpofe  was  prevented  by 
the  avocations  and  death  of  Garrick,  and  the  manufcripts  remain 
iMipublifhed.  Evans  publifhed  his  edition  without  thefe  accef- 
lions  [eJ. 

Px^ISCIANUS, 

fc]  Of  which  ^.  fpecimen  may  be  fcen  tions ;    by  the  latter  for  his  afFcflionatc 

jnNichols's  "  SelciilCollcftion  of  Poems,"  regard  ;  by  his  friends  fov  his  readincfs  and 

vol.  I.  p.  iii.  aiSivity  in   their  fervice  ;  and  by  his  ac- 

[e]  Thefe  particulars  were  communi-  quaiiitance  for  the  pleafantnefs  of  his  con- 

CitcdroMr.  Nichols,   by  Mr.  Evans,  not  vcrfation,  and  his  entertaining  manner  of 

many  days   before  his  death,  which  hap-  difplaying  his  wit  and  humour,  of  both  of 

rcp.ed  April  30,1784.  Mr.  Evans  was  much  which  he  noneflcd  a  more  than  ordinary 

beloved,  rcfpefteJ  and  efteemed  by  his  nu-  portion.     He  had  naturally  a  tafte  and  a 

Sicrous   acquaintance,   friends,  ani  reU-  love  for  litaaturc  ;  and,  as  far  as  prudence 

would 
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PRISCIANUS,  an  eminent  grammarian  of  antiquity,  who 
was  born  at  Cxfarca,  and  afterwards  \vent  to  Conitantinople; 
where  he  taught  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  was  in  the  highcft 
repute  about  the  year  525.  Donatus,  Servius,  and  Prifcian, 
are  called  triumviri  in  Re  Grammatica,  by  Lauientius  Valla  ; 
who  thinks  them  all  excellent,  and  that  none  of  the  ancients, 
who  wrote  after  them  upon  the  Latin  language,  are  fit  to  be  men- 
tioned with  them.  Prifcian  compofed  a  work,  **  De  Arte 
Grammatica,"  which  was  firlt  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in 
1476  :  it  isaddrelfed  to  Julianus,  not  the  emperor,  as  fomc  have 
erroneouilv  fuppofed,  but  the  conful.  He  wrote  a  book  "  Do 
Naturulibus  QiixlHonibus,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Chofroes, 
king  of  Pcrfia.  He  tranflated  "  Dionyfius'o  Defcription  of 
the  World,"  into  Latin  verfe  :  it  is  printed  with  the  edition 
of  that  author,  at  Oxford,  1697,  in  8vo.  Some  have  pretended, 
that  tiiis  grammarian  was  hrft  a  Chriftian,  and  afterwards  a 
Pagan  :  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion.  Hadrian 
Valcfius  relates,  that  his  name,  in  a  very  ancient  and  correal 
manufcript,  is  written  Pra;fcianus.  A  perfon,  who  writes  falfe 
Latin,  is  proverbially  faid  "  to  break  Pril'cian's  head." 

PRISCILLLAN,  a  heretic  of  the  fourth  century,  well  known 
in  ecclefiallical  hiftory  for  having  revived  the  errors  of  the  Gnof- 
tics  and  Manicheans.  He  was  a  Spaniard,  of  high  birth,  and  great 
fortune,  with  confiderable  talents  and  eloquence.  His  opinions 
firfl:  became  known  in  379,  and  were  rapidly  diffufed  in  Spain. 
But  in  the  enfuing  year,  a  council  was  held  by  the  bifhops  of 
Aquitaine  at  Saragolia,  in  which  the  Prifcillianiliis  were  folcmnly 
condemned.  He  was  then  but  a  layman,  but  foon  after  he  was 
ordained  bifhop  of  Labina,  orLavila,  fuppofed  to  be  Avila,  one 
of  the  cities  of  Galicia,  by  two  bifhops  of  his  own  party.  In 
the  year  384,  or,  as  Baronius  in  his  annals  writes,  387,  the 
ringleaders  of  this  feft  were  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Max- 
imus,  having  been  convicted  before  the  magiftrates  of  the  groifelt 
immoralities.  Thefe  were  Prifcillian  himfclf,  Felicilliinus,  and 
Armenus,  two  ecclefiaflics,  who  had  but  very  lately  embraced 
his  do£lrine  ;  Afarinus  and  Aurelins,  two  deacons  ;  Latroni- 
anus,  or,  as  Jerome,  calls  him,  Matronianus,  a  layman;  and 
Eucrocia,  the  widow  of  the  orator  Ddphidius,  who  had  pro- 
fefTed  eloquence  in  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  a  few  years  before. 
Thefe  were  all  beheaded  at  Treves.  'Ihe  reft  of  Prifcillian's 
followers,  whom  they  could  difcover  or  apprehend,  were  either 
banifhed  or  confined.     The  bodies  of  Prifcillian,  and  thofe  who 

would  permit,  endeavoured  to  render  his  and  engaged  in   a  great  number  of  publi  - 

private   propenfity   the    fi;urce   of  public  cation;  that  tended  to  refcue  merit  from 

advantage,  and  public  ornam  nr.    Hence  he  oblivion,  and  to  do  honour  to  the  literary 

favoured  the  world  with  elegant  editions  charadter  of  his  couutry. 


»f  the  wcrks  of  fomi  very  eminent  poets. 
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fufFered  with  him,  were  conveyed  by  the  friends  and  adherents 
into  Spain,  and  there  interred  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  ; 
their  names  were  added  to  thofe  of  other  faints  and  martyrs, 
their  firmnefs  extolled,  and  their  do6lrine  embraced  by  fuck 
numbers  of  profelytes,  that  it  fpread  in  a  fhort  time  over  all  the 
provinces  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  ocean.  The  author  of 
the  notes  upon  Sulpitius  Severus  tells  us,  that  he  faw  the  name 
of  Prifcillian  in  fome  not  very  ancient  martyrologies.  In  prac- 
ticQ  they  did  not  ranch  difier  from  the  Manichees;  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame,  infamous  myfteries  being  afcribed  to  both:  for, 
in  the  trial  of  Prifcillian,  before  the  emperor  Maximus,  it  was 
alledged  ihat  he  had  countenanced  all  manner  of  debauchery, 
that  he  had  held  nodurnal  affemblies  of  lewd  women,  and  that 
he  ufed  to  pray  naked  among  them.  See  the  fummary  of  their 
doftrine  extracted  from  their  own  books,  by  Turibius,  and  fent 
by  him  to  pope  Leo. 

PRITZ  (John  George),  Pritii's,  or  Pritzius,  a  Pro- 
tcftant  divine,  born  at  Leipfic  in  1662.  He  was  chofen  in  1707, 
at  Gripfwalde,  profelTor  of  divinity,  ecclefiaftical  counfellor, 
and  minifter;  which  offices  he  there  held  till  171 1,  when  he  was 
called  to  prefide  over  the  miniftry  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
At  that  place  he  died,  much  beloved  and  efteemed,  on  the  24th 
of  Auguft,  1732.  Befides  the  works  that  were  publilhed  by  this 
learned  author,  he  was,  from  1687  to  1698,  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  Leipfic  Journal.  Belides  many  compilations  of  various 
kinds,  he  wrote,  i.  *'  A  learned  Introduction  to  the  reading  of 
the  New  Teftament,"  8vo,  the  bcft  edition  is  1724.  2.  *<  De 
Immortalitate  Animae,"  a  controverfial  book,  againft  an  Englifh 
writer.  3.  An  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Macarius.  4.  An 
edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  with  various  readings,  and 
maps.  5.  An  edition  of  the  letters  of  Milton  ;  and  fome  other 
works. 

PROCLUS,  an  eminent  philofopher  among  the  later  Pla- 
tonics [fJ,  was  born  at  Conllantinople  in  the  year  410,  of  pa- 
rents who  were  both  able  and  willing  to  provide  for  his  inftrudtion 
jn  all  the  various  branches  of  learning  and  knowledge.  He  was 
firrt  fent  to  Xanthus,  a  city  of  Lycia,  to  learn  grammar  ;  thence 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  was  under  the  bell  mafters  in  rhetoric, 
philofophy,  and  mathematics;  and  from  Alexandria  he  removed  to 
Athens,  where  he  heard  the  younger  Plutarch  and  Syrianus,  both 
of  them  celebrated  philofophers.  Pie  fucceeded  the  laft  in  the 
re<5tor(hip  of  the  Platonic  fchool  at  Athens;  where  he  died  in 
485.  Marinus  of  Naples,  who  was  his  fucceifor  in  the  fchool, 
wrote  his  life  ;  and  the  firft  perfect  copy  of  it  was  publiflied, 
with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes,  by  Fabricius,  Hamburgh,  1700, 

[f]  Fabric.  Blbl.  Grsc.  v,  8. 

4to, 
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4to,  and  afterwards  fubjoincd  to  his  "  Bibliothcca  Latina, 
1703,"  8vo. 

He  wrote  a  vafl  number  of  works  in  various  ways;  many  of 
which  are  loft,  fome  are  publiflud,  and  a  few  remain  ftill  in 
maiuifcript  only.  Of  the  publiflied,  tliere  are  four  very  elegant 
hymns;  one  to  the  "  Sun,"  tv^o  to  ''  Venus,"  and  one  to  tlie 
*'  Mufes."  There  are  '*  Commentaries  upon  feveral  pieces  of 
Plato,"  upon  the  four  books  of  Claudius  Ptolema:us  "  Dejudi- 
ciis  Allrorum,"  upon  the  firft  book  of  *'  Euclid's  Elements,'* 
and  upon  Hcliod's  "  Opera  6c  Dies."  There  are  alfo  works  of 
Prc^clus  upon  philofophical  and  aftronomiral  fuhjeAs  ;  particu- 
larly the  piece  *'  De  Sphasra,"  which  was  publilhed  in  i62o» 
4to,  by  Bainbridgc,  the  Savilian  picfclVor  of  aftronomy  at  Ox- 
ford. Laltly,  we  muft  not  forget  to  mention  his  "  Argumcnta 
XVIII.advcrfusChriltianos;"  vvhich^though  the  learned  Cave  fup- 
pofed  them  to  be  loft,  are  ftill  extant.  Cave,  concluding  too  mucli 
trom  tlie  title  of  tliis  piece,  and  from  what  Suidas  fays  of  Proclus, 
was  led  to  rank  ium  with  Celfus,  Julian,  Porphyry,  as  a  pro- 
iell'ed  and  biiter  adverfary  of  Chriftianity:  whereas  Proclusonly 
attacks  the  Chriftians  upon  this  ftngle  dogma,  "  whether  the 
world  be  eternal?"  the  aftirmative  of  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
againft  them  by  eighteen  arguments.  Joannes  Phiioponus  refuted 
ihefe  arguments  of  Proclus,  with  eighteen  arguments  for  the 
negative:  and  both  the  one  and  the  other,  for  they  are  inter- 
woven, have  been  printed  more  than  once  with  Latin  verlions. 

TJie  character  of  Proclus  is  that  of  all  the  later  Platonifts, 
who  were  in  truth  much  greater  enthufiafts  than  the  Chriftians 
their  contemporaries,  whom  they  reprefented  in  this  light. 
Proclus  was  not  reckoned  quite  orthodox  by  his  order  :  he  did 
not  adhere  fo  religioufly,  as  Julian  and  Porphyry,  to  tlie  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  his  maftcr :  "  he  had,"  fays  Cudworlli, 
"  fome  peculiar  tancies  and  wliimfics  of  his  own,  and  was  in- 
deed a  confounder  of  the  Platonic  tlieology,  and  a  mingler  of 
much  unintelligible  (iufF  with  it." 

PROCOPlQS,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorianfo],  was  born  at 
Ca^farea  in  Palelline,  and  went  thence  to  Conftantinoplc  itx 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Anaftafuis ;  whcfe  eftecm  he  obtained, 
as  well  as  that  of  Jultin  the  firft,  and  Juftinian.  His  profeftlon 
was  that  of  a  rhetorician  and  pleader  ot  caufes.  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  be  fccretary  to  Bclifarius  ;  and  attended  that  renowned 
general  in  the  wars  of  Perfia,  Africa,  and  Italy.  He  afterwards 
was  admitted  into  the  fenate,  and  became  prefect  or  governor 
of  the  city  at  Conitantinople  :  where  he  feeins  to  have  dieH, 
foinewhat   above   fixty.      He  is    not   a    contemptible  hiftorian 

[g]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grsec.  v.  6.— Voffius  de  Craec,  Hift.  Mothe  le  Vayer  Jugc- 
jEcas  fur  les  Hiftoriens,  &c. 
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among  the  Byzantines.  His  hiflory  contains  eight  boohs: 
two,  of  the  Perfian  war,  which  are  epitomized  by  Photius,  in  the 
fixty-third  chapter  of  his  **  Bibliotheca;"  two,  of  the  wars  of 
the  Vandals;  and  four,  of  that  of  the  Goths:  of  all  which  there 
is  a  kind  of  abridgement,  in  the  preface  of  Agathias,  who  began 
bis  hiftory  where  Procopius  left  off.  Befides  thefe  eight  books, 
Suidas  mentions  a  ninth,  which  comprehends  matters  not  before 
publifhed,  and  is  therefore  called  his  uvsy.^onz,  or  inedita.  VoC- 
fius  thought  that  this  book  was  loft  ;  but  it  has  fince  been  pub- 
lilhed,  and  gone  through  many  editions.  Many  learned  men 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  fpurious  work,  and  falfeiy 
afcribed  to  Procopius;  and  cannot  be  perfuaded,  that  he,  who 
in  the  eight  books  reprefented  Juftinian,  Theodora,  and  Bcli- 
farius,  in  a  very  advantageous  light,  Ihould  in  this  ninth  -^lave 
made  fuch  a  coUefiion  of  particulars  in  their  disfavour,  as 
amounts  to  nothing  lefs  than  an  inve<^ive;  and  Le  Vayer  was 
(o  fenfibly  afFecled  with  this  argum.ent,  that  he  declares  all  Pro- 
copius's  hiftory  to  be  ridiculous,  if  ever  fo  little  credit  be  given 
to  the  calumnies  of  this  piece.  Fabricius,  however,  fees  no 
reafon,  why  this  fecret  hiftory  may  not  have  been  written  by 
Procopius  [h]  ;  and  he  produces  feveral  examples,  and  that  of 
Cicero  amongft  them,  to  fhew  that  nothing  has  been  more  ufual, 
than  for  writers  to  allow  themfelves  a  certain  fatirical  wav  of 
treating  things  and  perfons  in  thefe  private  pieces,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  manner  they  would  ufe  in  what  was  defigned  for 
public  reading.  There  is  another  work  of  Procopius,  ftill  ex- 
tant, entitled,  Kriff/ixara,  five  dc  zedihciis  conditis  vel  reftauratis 
aufpicio  Juftiniani  Impcratoris  libri  vi."  which,  with  his  eight 
books  of  hiftory,  were  firft  renewed  in  Greek  by  Hoefchelius  in 
1607  ;  for  the  book  of  anecdotes,  though  publifhed  in  1624, 
was  not  added  to  thefe,  till  the  edition  of  Paris,  1662,  in  folio, 
when  they  were  all  accoinpanied  with  Latin  verlions. 

The  learned  have  been  much  divided,  nor  are  they  yet  agreed, 
about  the  religion  of  Procopius:  foine  contending  that  he  was 
an  Heathen,  fome  that  he  was  a  Chriftian,  and  fome  that  he 
was  both  Heathen  and  Chriftian:  of  which  laft  opinion  was  the 
learned  Cave.  Le  Vayer  declares  for  the  Paganifm  of  Proco- 
pius, and  quotes  the  following  pafTage  from  his  firft  book  of  the 
"  Wars  of  the  Goths  ;"  which,  he  fays,  is  fufficieut  to  unde- 
ceive thofe  who  confidered  him  as  a  Chriftian  hiftorian.  "  I  will 
not  trouble  myfelf,"  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  the  diftercnt  opinions 
of  Chriftians,  **  to  relate  the  fubje£t  of  fuch  controverfics, 
although  it  is  not  unknown  to  me ;  becaufe  I  hold  it  a  vain 
delire  to  compreliend  the  divine  nature,  and  underftand  what 
God  is.     Human  wit  knows  not  the  thinirs  here  below :  how 
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then  can  it  be  fatlsficd  in  the  fearoh  after  divinity?  I  omit  there- 
lore  Inch  vain  matter,  and  which  only  the  credulity  of  man 
caules  to  he  refpcdted :  content  with  acknowledging,  that  there 
is  one  God  tjill  of  bounty,  who  governs  us,  and  vvhofe  power 
ilretchcs  over  the  univerfe.  Let  every  one  therefore  believe 
what  he  thinks  tit,  whether  he  be  a  prieft  and  tied  to  divine 
ivorlhip,  or  a  man  of  a  private  and  fecular  condition."  Fa- 
bricius  fees  notliing  in  tliis  inconfiftent  with  the  foiindnefs  of 
ChrilUan  belief,  and  therefore  is  not  moved  by  this  declaration, 
which  appeared  to  Le  Vayer,  and  other  learned  men,  to  be  de- 
*:iUve  againlt  Procopius's  Chriftianity.  This,  however,  what- 
ever the  real  cafe  may  be,  feems  to  have  been  allowed  on  all 
lides,  that  Procopius  was  at  leaft  a  Chriftian  by  name  and  pro- 
feffion;  and  that,  if  his  private  perfuafion  was  not  with  Chrif- 
lians,  he  conformed  to  the  public  worihip,  in  order  to  be  well 
with  the  emperor  Juftinian. 

As  an  hiltorian,  he  deferves  an  attentive  reading;  and  efpe- 
cially  on  this  account,  that  he  has  written  of  things  which  he 
knevv  with  great  exailnefs,  Suidas,  after  he  had  given  him  the 
furname  of  Illuftrious,  calls  him  rhetorician  and  fophifter ;  as 
indeed  lie  feems  to  have  been  too  much  for  an  hiftorian.  He  is 
copious;  but  his  copioufnefs  is  rather  Afiatic  than  Athenian,  and 
has  in  it  more  of  fuperfluity  than  true  ornament.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  mention,  that  Grotius  made  a  Latin  verfion  of 
Procopius's  two  books  of  the  wars  of  the  Vandals,  and  of  the 
four  books  of  the  wars  with  the  Goths:  a  good  edition  of  which 
vvaspublifhed  at  Amilerdam  in  1655,  8vo. 

PROKOPOVrrCH.     Scc  Theophanes. 

PROPERTIUS  (Sextus  Aurelius},  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  was  born  at  Mevania,  a  town  in  UmbriaTi]  ;  as  we  learn 
from  his  own  writings.  Some  fay,  his  father  was  a  knight, 
and  a  man  of  confiderable  authority;  who.  Tiding  with  Lucius 
Antonius  upon  the  taking  of  Perufium,  was  made  prifoner 
and  flain,  by  Auguflns's  order,  at  the  altar  ere6led  to  Julius 
Cxfai":  when  his  eliate  was  forfeited  of  courfe.  This  muft 
have  happened  when  the  poet  was  very  young;  and  he  alludes  to 
it  maniteltly  enough  in  one  of  his  elegies,  where  he  laments  the 
rnin  of  his  family,  in  that  early  feafon  of  his  life[K].  His  wit 
and  learning  foon  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  Ma- 
cenas  and  Galhis  ;  and  among  the  poets  of  his  time,  he  v/as  ve^y 
intimate  with  Ovid  and  Tibullus.  Ovid  was  often  prefent  at 
his  friend's  rehearfals: 

"  Saspe  fuos  folitus  recitare  Propertius  ignes, 
Jure  fodalitii  qui  mihi  jundus  erat." 

[i]  Fabricii  Bibl.  Latin.— Crvjfius'i  Lives  of  the  Roman  poets, 
[e]  Lib.  li.  T.Us  25. 
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We  have  no  accounts  of  the  circumftances  of  his  life,  or  the 
manner  of  his  death  :  only  he  mentions  iiis  taking  a  joiirncv  to 
Athens,  probably  in  company  with  his  patron  Aiaecenas,  who 
attended  Augullus  in  iiisprogrefs  through  Greece,  It  is  certain 
he  died  young,  thofe  that  make  him  live  the  longeft  carrying  his 
age  no  higher  than  forty-one:  and,  from  the  lines  of  Ovid  jnft 
quoted,  we  find  that  he  had  then  been  dead  fome  time.  His  birth 
happened  but  a  few  years  before  that  of  Ovid,  who  was  born 
about  the  year  of  Rome  710:  and  Lucius  Antonius  was  defeated  in 
714,  when  Propertius  was  very  young:  not  to  mention,  that  the 

**  Jure  fodalitii  qui  mihi  jun6tus  crat," 

properly  expreffes  that  familiarity,  which  may  be  fuppofed  be- 
tween perfons  nearly  of  the  fame  age.  His  midirefs  Ho(lia, 
whom  he  celebrates  under  the  name  of  Cynthia,  is  his  conllant 
theme;  and  Martial  fays,  fhe  and  the  poet  were  equally  obliged 
to  each  other:  Ihe,  for  being  immortalized  in  his  writings;  he, 
for  being  animated  by  her  with  that  nob'e  paflion,  which  made 
him  write  fo  well. 

*'  Cynthia,  facundi  carmen  juvenile  Properti, 
Accepit  famam,  nee  minus  ilia  dedit." 

He  had  a  houfe  at  Rome  on  the  Efquiline  hill. 

The  great  obje6l  of  his  imitation  was  Callimachus:  Mim- 
nermus  and  Philetas  were  two  others,  whom  he  likewife  admired 
and  followed  in  his  elegies.  Qiiintilian  tells  usj_l],  that  Pro- 
pertius difputed  the  prize  with  Tibullus,  among  the  critics  of 
his  time:  and  the  younger  Pliny,  (peaking  of  PaiHenns,  an  emi- 
nent and  learned  elegiac  poet  of  his  acquaintance,  fays,  that  this 
talent  was  hereditary  and  natural;  for  that  he  was  a  defcendant 
and  countryman  of  Propertius  [m].  If  we  (hould  allow  that 
Propertius  was  inferior  to  Tibullus  in  tendernefs,  and  to  Ovid 
in  variety  of  fancy,  and  facility  of  exprelhon;  flill  it  muft  be 
granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  excelled  them  both  in  art  and 
learning.  In  the  mean  time,  without  attempting  to  fettle  the 
degrees,  where  all  are  excellent,  nothing  can  be  more  pure, 
more  elegant,  morecorredl,  than  the  poetry  of  Propertius:  and 
this  is  allowed  by  all  the  ancients  and  all  the  moderns.  Pro- 
pertius certainly  gave  the  firft  fpccimen  of  the  poetical  epiltle, 
B.  iv.  El.  3.  which  Ovid  afte wards  claitned  as  his  invention. 

The  works  of  this  poet  al-e  printed  with  almoft  all  the  editions 
of  Tibullus  and  Catullus  ;  but  one  of  the  belt  editions  is  that, 
which  was  given  fcparately  by  Janus  Brouckhufius  at  Amftcrdam, 
in  1702,  in  4to,  and  again  in  1714,  4to,  "cum  curis  fccimdis 
ejufdem."  Vulpius  republiflied  Propertius  in  1755,  with  felecl 
notes  from  Brouckhufius  and  Pafleratius,  and  a  learned  commen- 
tary of  his  own,  in  4to,  and  in  a  form  to  accompany  his  Catullus 

[l]  Jalt.  Orator.  Lib,  x.  c.  i,  £m]   Efift.  15.  Lib.  vi. 
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and  TibuUus,  Laftly,  an  excellent  edition  in  8vo,  was  publiflied 
by  Frid.  Gottl.  Barthiiis,at  Lciplic,  in  1777.  This  edition  has, 
bolides  its  notes,  very  valuable  indexes. 

PROTOGENES,  a  famous  ancient  painter,  was  a  native 
of  Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria,  fubje£l:  to  the  Rhodians.  Who 
■vvas  his  f;Uher,  or  his  mother,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  prob?.bie 
enough  that  he  had  no  other  mafter  than  the  public  pieces  that 
he  faw  ;  and  perhaps  his  parents,  being  poor,  could  not  be  at 
any  fuch  expence  for  his  education  in  the  art,  as  was  cuftomary 
at  that  time.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  obliged  at  firft  to  paint 
Ihips  for  his  livelihood:  but  his  ambition  was  not  to  be  rich; 
his  aim  being  folely  to  be  mafter  of  his  profelTion.  He  finifhed 
his  pi6lures  with  too  great  care  :  Apelles  faid  of  him,  he  knevr 
not  when  he  had  done  well.  The  fineft  of  his  pieces  was  the 
pidure  of  Jalifus,  mentioned  by  feveral  authors  without  giving 
any  defcription  of  it,  or  telling  us  who  Jalifus  was:  fome  perfons 
fuppofe  him  to  have  been  a  famous  hunter,  and  the  founder  of 
Rhodes.  It  is  faid  that  for  i^txcn  years,  while  Protogenes  worked 
on  this  picture,  all  his  food  was  lupines  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
w  hich  ferved  him  both  for  meat  and  drink  [n].  He  was  of  opinion 
that  this  fimple  and  light  nourilhment  would  leave  him  the  free- 
dom of  his  fancy.  Apelles  was  fo  ftruck  with  admiration  of 
this  piece,  that  he  could  not  fpeak  a  word;  having  noexprellions 
to  anfwer  his  ideas.  It  was  this  fame  pidlure  that  faved  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  when  befieged  by  king  Demetrius;  for,  not  being 
able  to  attack  it  but  on  that  fide  where  Protogenes  worked,  the 
king  chofe  rather  to  abandon  his  hopes  of  conqueft,  than  to  deftroy 
fo  fine  a  piece  as  that  of  Jalifus. 

The  flory  of  the  conteft  between  Protogenes  and  Apelles  is 
well  known  by  the  tale  which  Prior  has  founded  on  it.  This 
latter,  hearing  of  the  reputation  of  Protogenes,  went  to  Rhodes 
on  purpofe  to  fee  his  works.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  in 
the  houfe  nobody  hut  an  old  Avoman  :  who,  afking  his  name,  he 
anfwered,  "  I  am  going  to  write  it  upon  the  canvas  that  lies 
here;"  and,  taking  his  pencil  with  colour  on  it,  deligned  fome- 
thing  with  extreme  delicacy.  Protogenes  coming  home,  the  old 
woman  told  him  what  had  pafted,  and  fliewed  him  the  canvas  ; 
who,  then  attentively  obferving  the  beauty  of  the  lines,  faid  it 
was  certainly  Apelles  who  had  been  there,  being  alTured  that  no 
one  elfe  was  able  to  draw  any  thing  fo  fine.  Then  taking  an- 
other colour,  he  drew  on  thofe  lines  an  outline  more  corredt  and 

[n]  After  feven  years  fpentuppnit,  he  againft  it  Jn  order  to   efface  it;  arid  this 

remained  ftill  chagrined,   bccaufc,  having  luckily  produced  by  chance  what  his  art 

reprefented   in  it  a   dog   panting  and  out  could  not  effcft. — The  f?.mc  ftory  is  told 

of  breath,  he   was  not  able  to  draw  the  of  Neock-s  and  ApsllsSj  rcfpedling  the  foam 

foam  at  his  mouth  ;  which  vexed  him  to  of  a  horf:. 
fu>.h  u  deglee,  chat  he  thisw  his  fponge 
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more  delicate;  after  wliich  he  went  out  again,  bidding  tlie  old 
woman  fhevv  that  to  the  perfon  who  had  been  there,  if  he  re- 
turned, and  tell  him  that  was  tl'ic  man  he  enquired  for.  Apelles 
returning,  and  being  adiamed  to  fee  himfelf  outdone,  took  a 
third  colour,  and,  amoj)g  the  lines  that  had  been  drawn,  laid  on 
fome  with  fo  much  judgement,  as  to  comprife  all  the  fubtlety  of 
the  art.  Piotogenes  faw  thefe  in  his  turn  ;  and,  confelfing  that 
he  could  not  do  better,  gave  up  the  difpuie,  and  ran  in  hade  to 
find  out  Apelles. 

Pliny,  who  tells  this  ftory,  fays  that  he  faw  this  piece  of  canvas, 
before  it  was  confumcd  in  the  f^re  which  burnt  down  the  em- 
peror's palace;  that  there  was  nothing  upon  ii,  but  fome  lines, 
which  could  fcarcely  be  diftinguiflied;  and  yet  this  fragment  was 
more  valued  than  any  of  the  pidures  among  which  it  was  placed. 
The  fame  author  goes  on  to  relate,  that  Apelles  afking  this  rival 
what  price  he  had  for  his  piiSlures,,  and  Piotogenes  naming  an 
inconliderable  fum,  according  to  the  hard  fortune  of  thofe  who 
are  obliged  to  work  for  their  bread;  Apelles,  concerned  at  tjie 
injuflice  done  to  the  beauty  of  his  productions,  gave  him  fifty 
talents  [oj  for  one  pielure  only,  declaring  publicly,  that  he 
would  make  it  pafs  and  fell  it  for  his  own.  Tliis  generofity 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians  as  to  the  merit  of  Protogenes, 
and  made  them  get  the  pidure  Apelles  had  bought  out  of  his 
hands,  paying  down  a  much  greater  price  for  it  than  he  had 
given. 

Pliny  alfo  informs  us,  that  Protogenes  was  a  fculptor  as  well 
as  a  painter.  He  flourillicd  about  the  io8ih  Olympiad,  and  308 
vears  before  Chrift.  Qi_iintilian,  obferving  the  talents  of  fix 
famous  painters,  fays,  Protogenes  excelled  in  exaclnefs,  Pam- 
philius  and  Melanthus  in  the  difpofition,  Antiphilus  in  eafinefs, 
Theon  the  Samian,  in  fruitfulnefs  of  ideas,  and  Apelles  in  grace 
and  ingenious  conceptions. 

PRUDENTIUS  (Qlintus  Aurelius),  an  ancient  Chrif- 
tian  poet  [p],  was  born  in  Spain  in  the  year  348  ;  but  whether 
he  was  a  native  of  Calahorra,  Saragoila,  or  fome  other  city  of 
that  country,  is  difputed.  He  was  brought  up  a  lawyer;  and, 
being  called  to  the  bar,  was  afterwards  made  a  judge  in  two  con- 
fiderable  towns.  He  was  then  promoted  by  the  emperor  Hono- 
rius  to  a  very  high  office ;  but  not  to  the  confulate,  as  fome  have 
falfely  imagined.  He  was  fifty- feven,  before  he  refolved  to  at- 
tend to  the  care  of  his  falvation  ;  and  then  he  began  to  employ 
his  Mufe  upon  holy  fubjeds.  His  poetry  is  not  extraordinary, 
and  {hews  more  of  religious  zeal,  than  of  either  genius  or  art. 
He  often  ufes  harfli  expreflions,  not  reconcileable  to  pure  La- 

[o]  Equivilent  to  10, cool,  ftcrling,  a     his  own  pieces.     Pliny, 
fum  large  ciicugK  to  be  includible,  were  we  [p]  Bayle's  Dift.   in   voce — Du  Pin, 

npt  told  chat  Apelles  had  twice  as  much  for     Cave,  Tillcmont,  &c. 
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tinltv:  and  he  is  even  guilty  ot  falfe  quantity.  His  poetical 
works,  to  which  he  chiefly  gave  Greek  titles,  are,  **  Pfychoma- 
chia,  or  The  Combat  of"  the  Soul ,"  "  Cathcmerinon,  or  Poems 
concerning  each  Day's  Duty  ;"  '*  Tlsfi  <ii^x-jajy,  or  Hymns  in 
Praifc  ot"  Martyrs;"  "  Apotheofis,  or  Trcarifes  upon  Divine 
Subjedis,  againll  Jews,  Infitlels,  and  Heretics;"  "  Hamarti- 
gena,  or  concerning  Original  Sin,  againlt  Marcion  ;"  "  Two 
Books  againit  Syminachns;"  *'  Diptichon,  or  Some  Hiftories  of 
the- Old  and  New  Teftamcnt  in  Dillichs."  The  two  books 
againd  Symmachus  oppofe  idolatry.  In  the  firfl:  is  fhewn  the 
original  and  bafenels  of  falfe  deities,  with  an  account  of  the 
converllon  of  the  city  of  Rome:  in  the  fecond,  the  petition, 
which  Symmachus  prefentcd  to  the  emperors,  to  obtain  the  re- 
cftabliflimcnt  of  the  Altar  of  Vi6lory,  and  other  ceremonies  of 
the  Pagan  religion  is  anfwcred.  Thefe  books  were  written 
before  the  vidory  gained  over  Radagaifus  in  405,  and  after  that 
which  StJiicho  won  over  Alaric  near  Pollentia  in  402  :  for  he 
mentions  the  latter,  and  fays  nothing  of  the  former,  though  his 
fnbje6l  required  it. 

The  time  of  Prudcntiiis's  death  is  not  mentioned.  His  works 
were  publiilied  by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  1502,  410,  and  that  edition 
has  been  followed  by  many  others.  A  Variorum  edition  was 
publiihed  by  Weitzius,  at  Hanau,  in  1613;  another,  with  the 
notes  and  corrections  of  Nicholas  Heinfms,  at  Amfterdam,  in 
i66y,  i2mo,  neatly  printed  by  Daniel  Elzevir;  and  laftly,  an- 
other "  In  ufum  Dclphini,"  by  father  Chamillard,  at  Paris, 
1687,  4to. 

PRYNNE  (William),  an  eminent  Englifh  lawyer,  who 
was  much  diftinguiflied  in  the  civil  commotions  under  Charles  I. 
was  born  in  1600,  at  Svvanfwick  in  Somerfetfhire  [oj,  and 
educated  at  a  grammar-fchool  in  the  city  of  Bath.  He  became 
a  commoner  of  Oriel-collegc,  Oxford,  in  1616;  and,  after 
taking  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1620,  removed  to  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  where  he  ftudied  the  law,  and  was  made  fuccelTively  bar- 
rifter,  bencher,  and  reader.  At  his  firft  coming  to  that  inn,  he 
was  a  great  admirer  and  follower  of  Dr.  John  Prcdon,  an  emi- 
nent Puritan,  who  was  le6lurer  there  ;  and  he  publifhed  feveral 
books  againll  what  he  thought  the  enormities  of  the  age,  and 
concerning  the  doftrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church.  His 
*'  Hillriomaftix,"  which  came  out  in  1632,  giving  great  offence 
to  the  court,  he  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  and,  in  1633,  fentenced  by  the  Star-chamber,  to  be  fined 
5000I.  to  the  king,  expelled  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  and  Lin- 
coln's-Inn,  degraded  and  difenabled  from  his  profeflion  of  the 
law,  to  (land  in  the  pillory  and  lofe  his  ears,  to  have  his  book 

[q  ]  Hence  Butler  calls  him,  "  th"  Utter  Barrijitr  oi  Swaafwick.'" 

Hudib.  III.  U.  78. 
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pxiblicly  burnt  before  his  face,  and  to  remain  prifoner  during 
life.  Prynne  was  certainly  here  treated  with  very  unjuft  feverity ; 
for  Whitelocke  obfcrves,  that  the  book  was  licenfed  by  arch- 
biffiop  Abbot's  chaplain  [r]:  but  "being  againit  plays,  and  a 
reference  in  the  table  of  this  book  to  this  effe6l,  JVomen-aciors 
notorious  I'FhoreSy  relating  to  feme  women-aclors  mentioned  in 
his  book,  as  he  affirtrit.-th,  it  happened,  that  about  fix  weeks 
after  this  the  queen  a6led  a  part  in  a  pail:oral  at  Somerfet-houfe; 
and  then  archbifhop  Laud  and  other  prelates,  whom  Prynne  had 
angered  by  fume  books  of  his  againit  Arminianifm,  and  againft 
the  jurifdi6lion  of  bilhops,  and  by  fome  prohibitions  which  he 
had  moved,  and  got  to  the  high-commiffion-court ;  thefe  pre- 
lates, and  their  inftrunicnts,  the  nex.t  day  after  the  queen  had 
aded  her  pafioral,  (hewed  Prynne's  book  againtt  plays^tothc 
king,  and  that  place  in  it,  JVomen-aBon  notorious  I'Fljores:  and 
they  informed  the  king  and  queen,  that  Prynne  had  purpofely 
written  this  book  againit  the  queen  and  her  paltoral ;  whereas  it 
was  publKhed  fix.  weeks  before  that  paftoral  was  aited." 

After  the  fentence  upon  Prynne  was  executed,  as  it  was  rigo- 
roully  enough  in  May,  1634,  he  was  remitted  to  prifon  [s].  In 
1635,  1636,  and  1637,  he  publilhed  levcral  books:  particularly 
one  entiiled,  "  News  from  Ipfwich,"  in  which  he  refleftcd 
grofsly  on  the  archbifhop  and  other  prelates.  For  this  he  was 
fentenced  in  the  Star-chamber,  in  June,  1637,  to  be  fined  5000I. 
to  the  king,  to  lofe  the  remainder  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  to 
be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L.  for  Schifmatical 
Libeller,  and  to  be  perpetually  imprifoned  in  Caernarvon-cafile. 
This  fentence  was  execu.ted  in  July;  but,  in  January  following, 
he  was  removed  to  Mount  Orgucil  cafile  in  the  Kleofjcrfey, 
where  he  exercifed   his  pen   in   writing   feveral   books.     Nov. 

[r]  Memorials  of  the  Englifh  Afl.iirs,  months  before,  for  fome  paflages  in  a  booke 

p.  iS,  1732,   folio.  hee    wrote    againft    ftages    plaies,    called 

[s]   The  following  particulars  are  ex-  *  Hiftrio-maftix,'  as  if  he  had  in  them  let 

trailed  from  the  Journal  of  fir  Simonds  flippe  fome  wordes  rending  to  the  queenc's 

D'Ewes.    "  May  8,  1634,  I  departed  from  dilhonour,   becavife  he   fpoke  againft  the 

Stowhall  towards  London;   and  the  next  unlawfulnefs  of    men    wearing    wonnen'i 

day  in  the  afternoon  came  fafe  thither.    As  apparel,    and   women    men's.     Notwith- 

foon  as  I  lighted  I  heard  a  particular  newes,  fta.iding    this   cenfure,    wliich  mcft   men 

which  much  enfadded  my  heart,  touching  were  affrighted  at,  to  fee  that  neither  his 

William  Frinne,  efquire,    that  had   been  academical  nor  barrifter's  gowne  could  free 


an  utter  barrifter  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  and  a 
graduate  in  the  univerfitie  of  Oxforde,  who 
had  loft  one  eare  alreadic  in  the  pillorie,  or 
a  parte  of  it,  and  was  to  lofe  a  parte  of  the 
other  to-morrow.  He  was  a  moft  learned, 
religious  gentleman,  had  written  manie 
acute,  folid,  and  elaborate  treatifes,  not 
only  againft  the  blafphcmous  Anabaptifts, 
in  the  deftnce  of  God's  grace  and  provi- 
dence, but  againft  the  vices  of  the  clergle 
and  the  abufcs  of  the  times.  He  had  been 
cciilurcd   in   the   Starre-Chambcr    a   ftw 


him  from  the  infamous  loflV  of  his  earei, 
yet  all  good  men  generallie  conceived  it 
WDuld  have  been  remitted  j  and  manie  re- 
ported it  v.as,  till  the  fadJ  and  fatall  exe- 
cution of  it  this  Midfummer  terme.  I 
went  to  vifithim  a  while  after  in  the  Fleet, 
and  to  comforte  him;  an  1  found  in  him 
the  rare  cfFedts  of  an  upright  heart  and  a 
good  conicicnce,  by  his  ferenitle  of  fpirit 
and  ch^arefull  patience."  Biblioch.  To- 
pog.  Brit.  No.  XV.  p.  55. 
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1640,  an  order  was  ilTued  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  his 
rclcafemc:)t  from  prifon  ;  and  the  fame  month  he  entf^red  with 
great  triumph  into  London.  He  was  foon  after  ele6led  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Newport  in  Cornwall,  and  oppofed  the 
bilhops,  cfpecially  the  archbillinp,  with  great  vigour,  boih  by 
his  fpeeches  and  writings;  and  was  the  chief  manager  of  that 
prelate's  trial.  In  1647,  he  was  one  of  the  parliamentary  vifitofs 
of  the  iiniverfity  of  Oxford.  During  his  fitting  in  the  long 
parliament,  he  was  very  zealous  for  the  Prefbyterian  caufe  ;  and 
when  the  Independents  began  to  gain  tlie  afcendant,  fhewed  him- 
f  If  a  warm  oppofer  of  them,  and  promoted  the  king's  intereft. 
He  made  a  lofig  fpeech  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  conceriiing 
the  fatisfadorinefs  of  the  king's  anf/.ers  to  the  propofitions  of 
peace  ;  but,  two  days  after,  was  refufed  entrance  into  the  houfe 
by  the  army.  Upon  this  he  became  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  army 
and  tlieir  leader  Cromwell,  and  attacked  thein  with  great  feverity 
in  his  writings.  Defying  Cromwell  in  a  very  open  manner,  he 
was,  July  I,  165c,  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  Dunfter  caflle  in- 
SomerfetlTiire.  He  then  infifted  ftrongiy  upon  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft;  which,  though  of  little  weight 
with  Crom.well,  feems  to  have  fet  him  free.  He  afterwards 
wrote  abundance  of  books  upon  religious  controverfies  and  other 
points. 

In  1659,  he,  as  a  fccluded  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, being  reftored  to  lit  again,  became  inftiuiriental  in  re- 
calling Charles  II.  in  which  he  ihewed  fuch  zeal,  that  genaral 
Monk  admonifhed  him  to  be  quiet,  it  being  then  unfeafonable. 
In  1660,  he  was  chofen  for  Bath,  to  fit  in  the  healing  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  after  the  Relloration,  made  chief  keeper  of  his 
iniijedy's  records  in  the  Tower,  with  a  falary  o{  ^co\.  per  annum. 
He  was  again  elected  for  Bath  in  1661  ;  and,  July  that  y^rar, 
being  difcontented  at  ioine  proceeding  in  the  houfe,  he  publifhed 
a  paper,  entitled,  *'  Sundry  Reafons  tendered  to  the  mofl:  ho- 
nourable Houfe  of  Peers  by  fome  Citizens  and  Members  of 
London,  and  other  Cities,  Boroughs,  Corporations,  and  Ports, 
againft  the  new-intended  Bill  for  governing  and  refon.iing  Cor- 
porations:" of  which  being  difcovered  to  be  the  author,  he  was 
obliged  to  beg  pardon  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  efcape  puniih- 
ment.  After  the  Reftoration,  he  publifhed  feveral  books.  He 
gave  his  works,  bound  up  together,  in  foity  vc<lumes,  folio  and 
quarto,  to  the  library  of  Lincoln's-Inn  :  fo  that  a  certain  Avriter 
was  not  far  from  the  mark,  when  he  called  him  "  one  of  the 
greateft  paper- worms,  that  ever  crept  into  a  clofet  or  library 
[uj."      Mr.  Anthony  Collins  ftyles  him,  «'  a  little,  factious, 

[v]  Mercarius  Politkus,  No.  7,  by  Marchamont  Nsedham.     Letter  to  Dr.  Rogers. 
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fcribbling  fellow."     He  died  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's-Inn, 
OS..  24,    1669,   and  was  interred  under  the  chapel  there. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  calls  him  learned  in  the  law,  as  far 
as  mere  reading  of  books  could  make  him  learned.  His  works 
are  all  in  Engiiih  ;  and,  "  by  the  generality  of  fcholars,"  fays 
Wood,  *'  are  looked  upon  to  be  rather  rhapfodical  and  confufcd, 
than  any  way  polite  or  concife  :  yet  for  antiquaries,  critics,  and 
fometimes  for  divines,  they  arc  ufcful.  In  moft  of  them  he 
fhews  great  indiiflry,  but  little  judgement,  efpecially  in  his  large 
folios  againil  the  pope's  ul'urpations.  He  may  be  well  inti- 
tuled '  voluminous  Prynne,'  as  Tolfatus  Abulenfis  vvas  two 
hundred  years  before  his  time,  called  *  voluminous  Toftatus;' 
for  I  verily  believe,  that,  if  rightly  computed,  he  wrote  a  Iheet 
for  every  day  of  his  lite,  reckoning  trom  the  time  when  he 
came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  and  the  flate  of  man." 

His  greatcfi:  work  goes  under  the  title  of  "  Records,"  in 
3  vols,  folio;  another  is  called  "  Parliamentary  Writs,""  in  four 
parts,  4to,  He  likewife  publiOied  "  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
Abridgement  of  the  Tower  Records,  with  Amendments  and 
Additions,"  folio;  and,  "  Obfervations  on  the  Fourth  Part  of 
Coke's  Inftitutes,"  folio. 

PSALMANAZAR  (George),  the  alTuraed  name  of  a  very 
extraordinary  perfon,  was  undoubtedly  a  Frenchman  born  [xj  : 
he  had  his  education  partly  in  a  free-fchool,  taught  by  two  Fran- 
cifcan  monks,  and  afterwards  in  a  college  of  Jefuits  in  an 
archiepifcopal  city;  the  name  of  which,  as  alfo  of  his  birth- 
place and  of  his  parents,  remain  yet  inviolable  fecrets.  Upon 
leaving  the  college,  he  was  recommended  as  a  tutor  to  a  young 
gentleman  ;  but  foon  fell  into  a  mean  rambling  kind  of  life, 
that  led  him  into  many  difappointments  and  misfortunes.  The 
firft  pretence  he  took  up  with  was  that  of  being  a  fufferer  for 
religion;  and  he  procured  a  certificate  that  he  was  of  Irifli 
extrailion,  had  left  the  country  for  the  fake  of  the  Roinan 
Catholic  religion,  and  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
Not  being  in  a  condition  to  purchafe  a  pilgrim's  garb,  he  had 
obferved,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  a  miraculous  faint,  that  fuch 
a  one  had  been  fet  up  as  a  monument  of  gratitude  to  fome 
wandering  pilgrim  ;  and  he  contrived  to  take  both  ftafF  and 
cloak  away  at  noon-day.  "  Being  thus  accoutred,"  fays  he, 
**  and  furniUied  with  a  pafs,  I  began,  at  all  proper  places,  to 
beg  my  way  in  a  fluent  Latin;  accofting  only  clergymen,  or 
perfons  of  figure,  by  whom  I  could  be  undcrllood:  and  found 
them  moiUy  fo  generous  and  credulous,  that  I  might  eafily 
have  favej  mor.cy,  and  put  myfelf  into  a  much  better  drefs, 
before  I  had  gone  through  a  fcore  or  two  of  miles.     But  fo 

f x]  Memoas  of  h'u  Life,  by  himfelf. 
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powerful  was  my  vanity  and  extravagance,  that  as  foon  as  I  had 
got,  what  I  thought,  a  fufficient  viaticum,  I  begged  no  more  ; 
but  viewed  every  ihiiig  worth  Teeing,  and  then  retired  to  fome 
inn,  where  I  fpent  my  money  as  freely  as  I  had  obtained  it." 

At  the  age  of  fixtecn,  v/hcn  he  was  in  Germany,  he  fell 
upon  the  wild  project  of  pulling  for  a  Formofan,  He  recol- 
ledcd,  that  he  had  heard  the  Jefuits  fpeak  much  of  China 
Mul  Japan  ;  and  was  rafli  enough  to  think,  that,  what  he 
wanted  of  a  right  knowledge,  he  might  make  up  by  the 
itrength  of  a  pregnant  invention,  which  here,  it  mult  be  con- 
felfed,  found  ample  fcope  for  employment.  He  fet  himfelf  to 
form  a  new  chara6lcr  and  language,  a  grammar,  a  divifion  of 
the  year  into  twenty  months,  a  new  religion,  and  whatever  elfe 
■was  necelfarv  to  lupport  the  deceit.  His  alphabet  was  written 
from  right  to  left  like  the  Oriental  tongues;  and  he  foon  inured 
his  hand  to  write  it  with  great  readinefs.  He  no\\-  thought 
himfelf  fufficiently  prepared  to  pafs  for  a  Japanefe,  converted 
to  Chriitianity :  he  altered  his  Avignon  certificate  as  artfully  as 
he  cr-uld,  reaifumed  his  old  pilgrim's  habit,  and  began  his  tour, 
though  with  a  lieavy  heart,  to  the  Low  Countries.  Under  the 
notion  of  a  Japanefe  converted  by  fome  Jefuit  millionaries,  and 
brought  to  Avignon  to  be  inilrutlcd  by  them,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  the  dreadful  punilliments  iniiicted  on  converts  by  the 
emperor  of  Japan,  he  travelled  fcveral  hundred  leagues;  with 
an  appearance,  however,  fo  difmal  and  lliabby,  as  to  exceed 
even  the  verv  common  beggars. 

At  Liege. he  inlilled  into  the  Dutch  fervice,  and  was  carried 
by  his  officer  to  Aix-la-Chapel!e.  He  afterwards  entered  into 
the  elechjr  of  Cologne's  fervice;  but  being  ftill  ambitious  as 
ever  to  pais  for  a  Japanefe,  he  now  chofe  to  profefs  himfelf  an 
unconverted  or  Heathenilh  one,  rather  than,  what  he  had  hi- 
therto pretended  to  be,  a  convert  to  Chrillianity:  The  laft 
garrifon  he  came  to  was  Slnys,  where  brigadier  Lauder,  a 
Scotch  colonel,  introduced  him  to  the  chaplain,  with  whom  he 
was  permitted  to  have  a  conference  ;  and  this,  at  length, 
ended  in  the  chaplain's  fervent  zeal  to  make  a  convert  of  him, 
by  Avay  of  recommending  hiinfclf,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out, 
to  Compton  bilhop  of  I^ondon,  wh('fe  p'ety  could  not  fail  of 
rewarding  fo  worthy  an  adion.  By  this  time  Pfalmanazar, 
growing  tired  of  the  foldicr's  life,  liftened  to  the  chaplain's 
propofal  of  taking  him  over  to  England  ;  and  he  was,  accord- 
ingly, with  great  bafte,  baptized.  A  letter  of  invitation  from 
the  bifliop  of  Londfm  arriving,  they  fet  out  for  Rotterdam. 
Pfalmanazar  was,  in  general  much  carefled  there  ;  but  fon.e 
there  wi-re,  who  put  fuch  fhrewd  quelUons  to  him,  as  carried 
the  air  of  not  giving  all  that  credit  which  he  could  have  wifhed. 
7"his  threw  him  upon  a  whimfical  expedient,  by  way  of  re- 
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moving  all  obilacles,  viz.  that  of  living  upon  raw  flefh,  roots, 
and  herbs :  and  he  foon  habituated  himfelf,  he  tells  us,  to  this 
new^  and  ftrange  food,  without  receiving  the  leaft  injury  to 
his  health  ;  taking  care  to  add  a  good  deal  of  pepper  and  fpices 
by  way  of  conco6ticn. 

At  his  arrival  in  London  he  was  introduced  to  the  good 
•bifhop,  was  received  with  great  humanity,  and  foon  found 
a  large  circle  of  friends  among  the  well-difpofed,  both  of  clergy 
and  laity.  '<  But,"  fays  he,  "  I  had  a  much  greater  ninnber 
of  oppofers  to  combat  with;  who,  though  they  judged  rightly 
of  me  in  the  main,  were  far  from  being  candid  in  their  accomit 
of  the  difcovery  they  pretended  to  make  to  my  difadvantage  ; 
particularly  the  do6lors  Halley,  Mead,  and  Woodward.  The 
too  vilible  eagernefs  of  thefe  gentlemen  to  expofe  me  at  any 
rate  for  a  cheat,  ferved  only  to  make  others  think  the  better  of 
me,  and  even  to  look  upon  me  as  a  kind  of  confelfor  ;  efpe- 
cially,  as  thofe  gentlemen  were  thought  to  be  no  great  admirers 
of  Revelation,  to  which  my  patrons  thought  I  had  given  fo 
ample  a  teftimony."  Before  he  had  been  three  months  in 
London,  he  v/as  cried  up  for  a  prodigy.  He  was  prefently 
fent  to  tranflate  the  church  catechifm  into  tlie  Fcrmofan  lan- 
guage ;  it  was  received  by  the  bifhop  of  London  with  candour, 
the  author  rewarded  with  generofity,  and  his  catcchilm  laid  up 
amongft  the  m.oft  curious  manufcripts.  It  Vv'as  examined  by  the 
learned  ;  they  found  it  regular  and  grammatical ;  and  gave 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  was  a  real  language  and  no  counter- 
feit. After  fuch  fuccefs,  he  was  foon  prevailed  upon  to  write 
the  well-known  "  Hiflory  of  Formofa,"  which  foon  after  ap- 
peared. The  firft  edition  had  not  been  long  publifhcd,  before 
a  fecond  was  called  for.  Meanwhile,  he  was  fent  by  the  good 
bifhop  to  Oxford,  to  purfue  fuch  ftudies  as  fuited  his  incli- 
nation moft  ;  whilfl  his  oppofers  and  advocates  in  London  were 
difputing  about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  book. 

The  learned  at  Oxford  were  not  lefs  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions. A  convenient  apartment  was,  however,  afligned  him  in 
one  of  the  colleges,  he  had  all  the  advantages  of  learning  which 
the  univerfity  could  afford  him,  and  a  learned  tutor  to  allili: 
him.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  he  continued,  tor  about  ten 
"■cars,  to  indulge  acourfe  of  idlencfs  and  extravagance.  Some 
abfurdities,  however,  obfervcd  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  Formofa," 
intlieend  effe6tually  difcrcdited  the  whole  relation;  and  faved 
him  the  trouble,  and  his  friends  the  mortification,  of  an  open 
confelfioii  of  his  guilt.  He  feemed,  through  a  long  courfe  of 
life,  to  abhor  the  impofture,  yet  contented  himfelf  witli  owning 
it  to  his  mofl  intimate  friends.  His  learning  and  ingenuity, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  did  not  fail  to  procure  him 
a  comfortable  fubfiftence  from  his  pen:  he  was  concerned  in 
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compiling  and  writing  works  of  credit,  particularly  the  *'  Um- 
verfal  Hiitury,"  and  lived  exeitiplurily  lor  many  years.  His 
dftaih  happened  in  1763. 

In  his  lad  will  and  teliament,  dated  Jan.  i,  1762,  he  declares, 
that  he  had  long  lince  difclaimcd,  even  publicly,  all  but  the 
lliame  and  guilt  of  his  vile  impoiltion,  and  orders  his  body  to  be 
buried,  wherever  he  happens  to  die,  in  the  day-time,  and  in  the 
lowdt  and  cheapelt  manner.  *'  It  is  my  earned:  requclt,"  lays 
he,  "  that  my  body  be  not  inclofed  in  any  kind  ot  coffin,  but 
only  decendy  laid  in  what  is  commonly  called  a  (hell,  of  the 
lowefl  value,  and  v/ithout  lid  or  other  covering,  which  may 
hinder  the  natural  earth  from  covering  it  all  around. 

PSELLUS  (Michael  Constantinus),  a  Greek  philofo- 
pher,  phyfician,  mathematical  writer,  critic  and  commentator 
of  the  writings  of  the  claflic  ages  ;  flourilhed  about  the  year 
1 105.  Ke  is,  for  his  various  and  extcnfive  learning,  ranked 
among  the  firil  fclioliai'ls  of  his  time.  He  commented  and  ex- 
plained no  lefs  than  twenty- four  plays  of  Menandcr,  which,  though 
now  loll,  were  extant  in  his  time.  The  emperor  Conlfantine 
Ducas  made  him  preceptor  to  his  fon  Michael  who  fucceeded  to 
the  crown  in  1071.  His  principal  works  are,  "  i.  De  Opera- 
tione  Daemonum,"  Greek  and  Latin,  8vo,  Paris,  1623.  2. 
*'  De  Qi)atuor  Mathematicis  Scicntiis,"  Baf.  8vo,  1556.  3. 
*'  De  Lapidum  Virtutibus,"  Tol.  8vo,  1615.  4.  '*  De  Viftiis 
ratione,"  in  two  books.  Bale,  1529,  8vo.  5.  "  Synopfis  Le- 
gum,  verfibus  Gra^cis  edita,"'  Paris,  1632.  Leo  Allatius  has 
■written  a  treatife  de  Pfellis,  8vo,  Rome,  1634,  which  contains 
an  account  of  all  the  authors  of  the  name  of  Pfellus. 

PTOLE^MjEUS  (Claudius)  [y],  a  great  geographer,  ma- 
thematician, and  altronomer  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Pelufiuin 
in  Egypt,  and  flourilhed  in  tliC  reigns  of  Adrian  and  Marcus 
Antoninus.  He  tells  us  hdmfelf,  in  one  place,  that  he  made  a 
great  number  of  obfervations  upon  the  fixed  rtars  at  Alexandria, 
m  the  fccond  year  of  Antoninus  Pius;  and,  in  another,  that  he 
obferved  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Adrian  ; 
whence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  this  aftronomer's  ob- 
fervations upon  the  heavens  were  made  between  A.  D.  125,  and 
A.D.  140.  Hence  appears  the  error  of  fome  authors  in  fuppofing, 
that  this  Claudius  Ptolemasus  was  the  fame  with  the  aftrologer  Pto- 
lemy, who  condantly  attended  Galba,  promifed  Otho  that  he 
Ihould  furvive  Nero,  and  afterwards  that  he  (honid  obtain  the 
empire  ;  wldch  is  as  improbable,  as  what  Kidorus  [z],  an  cccle- 
fialtical  writer  of  the  feventh  century,  and  fome  rnoderns  alter 
him  have  alfcrted ;  namely,  that  this  aftronomcr  was  one  of  the 

[y]  Fabric.  Bibl'io-.h.  Gisc.  V.  III.— Wcidlcri  Hift.  Aftron.  Wlrtcmb.  1741,  4to. 
Magna  Conftruaio,  VII.  2.  &  IV.  9. 

[z]  Plut.  in  vit.  Galbs.— T;'.cic.  Hift.  Lib.  i.  c.  22. 
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kings  of  Egypt.  We  know  no  circumftances  of  the  life  of 
Ptolemy;  but  it  is  noted  in  his  Canon,  that  Antoninus  Pius 
reigned  three-and-twenty  years,  which  fhews,  that  himfelf  fur- 
vived  him. 

Science  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  aftronomer ;  who  has 
preferved  and  tranfmitted  to  us  the  obfervations  and  principal 
difcoveries  of  the  ancients,  and  at  the  fame  tim.e  augmented  and 
enriched  them  with  his  own.  He  corre6led  Hipparchus's  cata- 
logue of  the  hxed  itars  ;  and  formed  tables,  by  which  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fim,  moon,  and  planets,  might  be  calculated  and 
regulated.  He  was  indeed  the  hrfl:  who  collected  the  fcattered 
and  detached  obiervations  of  the  ancients,  and  digefted  them  into 
z  fyftem ;  which  he  fet  forth  in  his  "  Mr/a/.'/i  wvra^j?,  five 
Pvlagna  Conftrudlio,"  divided  into  thirteen  books.  He  adopts 
and  exhibits  here  the  ancient  fyitem  of  the  world,  which  placed 
the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  imiverfe  ;  and  this  has  been  called 
from  him  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  to  dilflnguiftied  it  froin  thofe  of 
Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe.  About  827,  this  work  was 
trnnllated  by  the  Arabians  into  their  language,  in  which  it  was 
called  "  Almageftum,"  by  the  coinmand  of  one  of  their  kings  ; 
and  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  about  1230,  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  There  were  other  verfions 
from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  ;  and  a  manufcript  of  one,  done  by 
Girardus  Cremonenfis,  who  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  faid  by  Fabrici'is  to  be  Itiil  extant,  and 
in  the  library  of  All  Souls  college  at  Oxford.  The  Greek  text 
began  to  be  read  in  Europe  in  the  fiftceuth  century  ;  and  was 
firft  publiihed  by  Sirnon  Gryna^tis  at  Eai'il,  1538,  in  folio,  with 
the  eleven  books  of  commentaries  by  'Iheon,  who  flourifhed  at 
Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Theodofius.  In  1454,  it 
was  reprmted  at  Bali),  with  a  Latin  verfion  by  Georgius  Tra- 
pezuntius;  and  again  at  the  fatne  place  in  1551,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  other  works  of  Ptolemv,  to  which  are  Latin  verlions  by 
Camerarius.  We  learn  from  Kepler  [aJ,  that  this  laft  edition 
was  ufed  by  Tycho. 

Another  great  ami  important  Asork  of  Pttjlemy  was,  "  Geb- 
graphi:c  libri  vii  ;'"  in  which,  with  his  ufual  fagacity,  he  fearches 
out  and  marks,  and  he  was  the  hill;  who  did  it,  the  lituation  of 
places  according  to  their  longitudes  and  latitudes.  Though  this 
work  muft  of  nccedity  fall  greatly  Ihort  of  perfedion,  through 
the  want  ot  ncccHary  obfervaiitJus,  yet.it  js  of  lingular  merit, 
and  has  been  very  ufeful  to  modern  geographers.  Cellarius 
indeed,  who  was  a  very  competent  judge,  fufpeds  that  Ptolemy 
did  not  uCc  that  care  and  applicatiou,  which  the  nature  of  his 
■work  required  ;  and  his  reafon  is,  that  the  geographer  delivers 

[a]  Tabulic  RuJolphic.-,  P.  II.  p.  11.4. 
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hidifelf  with  the  fame  fiiicncv  and  certainty,  concerning  things 
and  places  at  the  rcmotcit  diltance,  and  of  which  it  was  impofli- 
ble  he  (hoiild  know  any  thing,  that  he  does  concerning  thofe 
which  lav  the  neareft  to  him,  and  fell  the  mofl  under  his  cogni- 
zance. Salmafius  ffi]  had  before  made  fon>e  remarks  to  the 
i'ame  purpofe  upon  this  work  of  Ptolemy.  The  Greek  wr.s  firft 
piiblilhed  by  itfelf  at  Balil  in  1533,  4-^^  '■>  afterwards  with  a  Latin 
verfion  and  notes  by  general  Mercator  at  Amfterdam,  1605; 
which  hil  edition  was  reprinted  at  the  fame  place,  161 8,  folio, 
with  elegant  geographical  tables,  by  Bertius. 

Other  works  of  Ptolemy,  though  lefs  confiderable  than  thefe 
two,  are  lUll  extant;  **  Libri  quatuor  de  jiidiciis  aftrorum," 
upon  the  two  firil  books  of  which  Cardan  wrote  a  commentary. 
"  Fruilus  librorum  fuorum  ;"  a  kind  of  fupplemcnt  to  the 
former  work.  "  Reccnfio  chonologica  regum  ;"  this,  with  an- 
other work  of  Ptolemy,  *'  De  hypothefihus  planetarum,"  was 
publifhcd  in  1620,  410,  by  Joannes  Bainbrigius  the  Savilian  pro- 
ielfor  of  agronomy  at  Oxford.  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Dodweli, 
and  all  the  chronological  men,  have  made  great  life  of  it,  "  Ap- 
parentia;  Stellarum  Inerrantium  ;"  this  was  publiflicd  at  Paris 
by  Petavius,  with  a  Latin  vcrlion,  1630,  in  folio;  but  from  a 
mutilated  copy,  whofe  defeats  have  flnce  been  fupplied  from  a 
perfe£l  one,  which  fir  Henry  Savile  had  communicated  to  abp. 
Ufher,  by  Fabricius,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Bibliotheca 
Graeca."  "  Elementorum  Harmonicorum  libri  tres;"  publifhcd 
in  Grcrek  and  Latin,  with  a  commentary  by  Porphyry  the  phi- 
lofopher,  by  Dr.  Wallis  at  Oxford,  1682,  in  4to ;  and  after- 
wards reprinted  there,  and  inferted  in  the  third  volume  of  Wal- 
lis's  works,  1 699,  in  folio.  Sec. 

Mabillon  exhibits,  in  his  "  German  Travels,"  a  figure  of 
Ptolemy  looking  at  the  ftars  through  an  optical  tube  ;  which 
effigy,  he  fays,  he  found  in  a  inanufcript  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, made  by  Conradus  a  monk.  Hence  fome  have  fancied, 
that  the  ufe  of  the  telefcope  was  known  to  Conradus;  but  this 
is  o:dy  matter  of  conjecture,  there  being  no  facts  or  teftimonics 
to  fupport  fuch  an  opinion. 

PUFFENDORF  (Samuel  de)  [c],  an  eminent  German 
civilian  and  hiitorian,  was  born  in  163 1  at  Fleh,  a  little  village 
near  Chemnitz,  in  Upper  Saxony;  of  which  village  his  father 
Elias  PufFeudorf  was  minifter.  He  difcovered  an  early  propcn- 
fity  to  letters,  and  at  a  proper  age  was  fent  to  univcrfilles ;  where 
he  was  lupported  by  the  generofity  of  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who 
was  pleafed  with  his  promifing  talents,  his  father's  circurnftances 
not  being  equal  to  the  expence.  He  went  firfl  to  Grim,  and 
attervvards  to  Leipfic  ;  where  he  made  a  furprifing  progrefs  in 

[b]  In  not.  ad  Soiinum,  p.  iiS6  [c]  Nicsron,  T.  XVIII. 
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his  ftudies.     His  father  defigned  him   for   the    miniflry,    and 
direded  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  divinity ;  but  his  inclination  led 
him  another  way.     He  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  public  law, 
which,  in  Germany,  confills  of  the  knowledge  of  the  rights  of 
the  empire  over  the  ftates  and  princes  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
and  of  thofe  of  the  princes  and  Hates  with  rcfpe£l  to  each  other. 
He  coniidered  this  Itudy  as  a  proper  method  of  raifing  himfelf  in 
time  to  fome  pofts  in  the  courts  of  Germany;  for  it  is  well 
known,   that  the  feveral  princes  wlio  compofe  the  Germanic 
body  have   no  other  minilters  of  (fate  than   men  of  learning, 
whom  they  ifyle  counfellors  ;  and  whofe  principal  ftudy  is  the 
public  law  of  Germany.     As  fhefe  polls  are  not  venal,  and  no 
other  recommendation  is  neceflary  to  obtain  them  but  real  and 
diftinguilhed  merit,  Puffendorf  refolved  to  qualify  hiinfelf  for 
the  honours  to  which  he  afpired.     After  he  had  refided  fome 
time  at  Leipiic,  he  left  that  city,  and  went  to  Jena,  where  he 
joined  mathematics  and  the  Cartefian  philofophy  to  the  lludy  of 
the  law.     He  returned  to  Leipiic  in  1658,  with  a  view  of  feck- 
ing  an  employment  fit  for  him.     One  of  his  brothers,  named 
Ifaiah,  who  had  been  fome  time  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  was  afterwards  hi-s  chancellor  in  the  dutchies  ot 
Bremen  and  Werden,  then  wrote  to  him,  and  advifed  him  not 
to  fix  in  his  own  country,  but  after  his  example  to  feek  his  for- 
tune elfewhere.     Puffendorf  refolved  to  take  this  advice  ;  and 
accepted  the  place  of  governor  to  the  fon  of  Mr.  Coyet,  a  Swe- 
"dilh  nobleman,  who  was  then  ambailador  for  the  king  of  Sweden 
at  the  court  of  Denmark.      For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, but  did  not  continue  long  at  eafe  there  \  for,  the  war 
bemc  renewed  fome  time  after  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
he  was  feized  with  the  whole  family  of  the  ambalTador,  who  a 
few  days  before  had  taken  a  tour  into  Sweden. 

Durmg  his  conHnemenl,  which  laitcd  eight  months,  as  he 
had  no  books,  and  was  allowed  to  fee  no  perfon,  he  amufed 
himfelf  by  meditating  upon  what  he  had  read  in  Grotius's  trea- 
tife  *'  De  jure  belli  &  pacis,"  and  in  the  political  writings  of 
Hobbes.  He  drew  up  a  ihort  fyffem  of  what  he  thought  befl 
in  them;  he  turned  and  developed  the  fubjeft  in  his  own  way; 
he  treated  of  points  which  had  not  been  touched  by  thnfe 
authors;  and  he  added  many  new  things  to  the  whole.  He 
intended  no  more,  than  to  divert  himfelf  in  his  folitude  ;  but  two 
years  after,  fliewing  his  work  to  a  friend  in  Holland,  v\  here  he  then 
was;  he  was  advll'ed  to  review  and  publilh  it.  This  he  did  at 
the  Hague  in  1660,  under  the  title  of,  "  Elementorum  jurif- 
prudentias  Univerfalis  libri  duo  ;"  and  it  gave  rife  to  his  famous 
■work,  "  De  jure  naturx  &  gentiiun  ;"  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak 
below.  The  eledor  Palatine,  Charles  Louis,  to  whom  he  had 
dedicated  it,  not  only  wrote  him  immediately  a  letter  of  thanks, 

but 
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but  Invited  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg,  uhich  he  was 
delirous  of  relloring  to  its  former  luftre;  and  founded  there,  in 
his  favour,  a  profelForfhip  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations: 
which  was  the  hrfl:  of  that  kind  in  Germany,  though  many  have 
fmce  been  crtablilhed  in  imitation  of  it.  The  eleftor  engaged 
him  alfo  to  allot  fome  portion  of  his  time  to  the  inflrudtion  of 
the  clc6toral  prince,  his  fon.  PnfFendorf  remained  at  Heidel- 
berg till  1670,  when  Charles  XI.  king  of  Sweden,  having 
founded  an  univeriity  at  Lunden,  fent  for  him  to  be  profeiTor 
there:  and  thither,  to  the  great  concern  of  the  eledlor  Palatine, 
he  went  the  fame  year,  and  was  inllalled  profelfor  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  His  reputation  greatly  increafed  after  thai 
time,  both  by  the  fame  and  fuccefs  of  his  leclurcs,  and  by  the 
many  valuable  works  that  he  publilhed.  Some  years  after,  the 
king  of  Sweden  fent  for  him  to  Stockholm,  and  made  him  his 
hiitoriographer,  and  one  of  his  counfellors.  In  1688,  the  elector 
ot  Brandenberg  obtained  the  confent  of  the  king  of  Sweden  for 
PufFendorf  to  go  to  Berlm,  in  order  to  write  the  hiftory  of 
the  eltclor  William  the  Great;  and  granted  him  the  fame  titles 
of  Hiftoriographer  and  Privy-counfellor,  which  he  had  in  Swe- 
den, with  a  confiderable  penfion.  Nevertheltfs,  the  king  of 
Sweden  continued  to  give  him  marks  of  his  favour,  and  made 
him  a  baron  in  1694.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  title  ;  for 
he  died  the  fame  year,  of  a  mortification  in  one  of  his  toes, 
occafioned  by  cutting  the  nail. 

Very  numerous  are  the  works  of  this  learned  and  excellent 
man  :  we  have  already  mentioned  his  firfl:  work;  and  his  fecond 
was,  2.  '*  De  Statu  Germanici  Imperii  liber  unus  :"  which  he 
publilhed  in  1667,  under  the  name  of  "  Severini  de  Mozam- 
bniio,"  with  a  dedication  to  his  brother  Ifaac  PufFendorf,  whom 
he  ftyles  "  Laslio  Signor  de  Trezolani."  PufFendorf  fent  it  the 
year  before  to  his  brother,  then  ambafFador  from  the  court  of 
Sweden  to  that  of  France,  in  order  to  have  it  printed  in  that 
kingdom.  His  brother  offered  it  to  a  bookfeller,  who  gave 
it  Mezeray  to  perufe.  Mezeray  thought  it  worth  printing,  yet 
rtfufed  his  approbation,  on  account  of  fome  paflages  oppodte  lo 
the  interefls  of  France,  and  of  others  in  which  the  priefls  and 
monks  were  feverely  treated.  Upon  this,  Ifaac  PufFendorf  fent 
it  to  Geneva,  and  there  it  was  printed  in  i2mo.  It  met  with 
great  oppofition  ;  was  condemned,  prohibited,  and  feized  in 
many  parts  of  Germany ;  and  written  againft  immediately  by 
feveral  learned  civilians.  It  underwent  many  editions,  and  was 
tranflated  into  many  languages;  and,  among  the  reft,  into  Eng- 
lifli  by  Mr.  Bohun,  1696,  in  lamo.  3.  "  De  Jure  Naturae  6c 
"T^entium,  1672,"  4to.  This  is  PuiFendorf's  greateft  work  ;  and 
it  has  met  with  an  ufiiverfal  approbation.  It  is  indeed  a  body 
*jf  the  law  of  nature,  well  digefted  ;  and,  as  fome  think,  pre- 
ferable 
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ferable  to  Grotius's  book  "  De  Jure  belli  &  pacis,"  fince  the 
fame  fubje£ls  are  treated  in  a  more  exteniive  manner,  and  with 
greater  order.  It  was  tranllated  into  French  by  Barbeyrac,  who 
wrote  large  notes  and  an  introdu6tory  difcourfe,  in  1706;  and 
into  Englifh,  with  Barbeyrac's  notes,  by  Dr.  Bafil  Kennet  and 
others,  in  1708.  The  fourth  and  fifth  edition  of  the  Engiifh 
tranflation  have  Mr.  Barbeyrac's  introductory  difcourfe,  which 
the  former  have  not.  In  the  mean  time  Puftendorf  was  obliged 
to  defend  this  work  agaiuH:  fcveral  cenfurers  ;  the  mnit  furious 
of  whotn  was  Nicholas  Bcckman,  his  colleague"  in  the  univerfity 
of  Lunden.  This  writer,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  weight  to 
his  objeclions,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  divines  into  his  party, 
by  bringing  religion  into  the  difpute,  and  accufingthe  author  of 
heterodoxy.  His  defign  in  this  was,  to  exafperate  the  clergy 
of  Sweden  againfl  Puffendorf;  but  the  fenators  of  that  kingdom 
prevented  this,  by  enjoining  his  enemies  filence,  and  fuppreiling 
Beckmans  book  by  the  king's  authority.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Gieflen  ;  and,  being  brought  to  Sweden,  was  burned  in  1675 
by  the  hands  of  the  executicmer :  and  Beckman,  the  author, 
banifhed  from  the  king's  dominions  tor  having  difobeyed  orders 
in  republifhing  it.  Bcckman  now  gave  his  fury  full  fcope,  and 
not  only  wrote  virulently  and  malicioufly  againll  Puffendorf,  but 
likewife  challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel :  he  wrote  to  him  from 
Copenhagen  in  that  ffyle,  and  threatened  to  purfue  him  wherc- 
ever  he  fliould  go,  in  cafe  he  did  not  n-.ect  him  at  the  place 
appointed.  Puffendorf  took  no  notice  of  the  letter,  but  fent  it 
to  the  confiftory  of  the  univerfity  :  yet  thought  it  necclfary  to 
reply  to  the  fatirical  pieces  of  that  writer,  which  he  did  in  feveral 
publications. 

Other  works  of  Puffendorf  are,  4.  "  De  ofh'cio  hominis  &c 
civis  juxta  legem  naturalem,  1673,"  8vo.  This  is  a  very  clear 
and  methodical  abridgement  of  his  great  work  "  De  jure  naturae 
&c  gentiiun."  5.  "  Introdu(Sfion  to  the  Hiltory  of  Europe, 
1682.  With  a  Continuation,  1686;  aiid  an  Addition,  1699," 
in  German :  afterwards  tranllated  into  Latin,  French,  and 
Englilh.  5.  "  Commentariorum  de  rebus  Succicis  libri  xxvi. 
ab  expeditione  Guffavi  Adolphi  Regis  in  Germaniam,  ad  abdi- 
cationem  ufque  Chriltinas,  1686,"  folio.  Puffendorf,  having 
read  the  public  papers  in  the  archives  of  Svveden,  with  a  delign 
of  writing  the  hiffory  of  Ciiailes  Gullavus,  according  to  orders 
received  from  Charles  IX.  thought  proper  to  begin  with  that  of 
GuUavus  Adolphus,  and  to  continue  it  down  to  the  abdication  of 
queen  Chriiiiua  :  and  this  he  has  executed  in  the  prelcnt  work, 
which  is  very  curious  and  exafl.  6.  "  De  habitu  Religionis 
Chrlftlanx  ad  vitam  civilem,  1687,"  4.to.  In  this  work  an 
attempt  is  made  to  fettle  the  jiifl  bounds  between  the  ecclefiaftical 
and  civil  jiowtrs.     7.  "  Jus  Fccialc  Divinurn,  live  dc  confenfu 

5c  dif- 
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^-  dinenfu  Proteftantium  :  Exercitatio  Pofthuma,  1695,"  8vo. 
'I'hc  author  here  propofcs  a  fi:heme  for  the  re-union  of  reli- 
gions;  and  it  appears  from  the  zeal  wiih  which  he  recommended 
the  piinting  of  it  before  his  death,  that  this  was  his  favourite 
work.  8.  '*  De  rebus  geitis  Frcderici  Wilehni  Magui,  Elec- 
toris  Brandenburgici  Commentarii,  1695,"  in  two  vols,  folio; 
txtraded  from  the  archives  of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburg. 
9.  *'  De  rebus  a  Carolo  Guftavo  Sueciaj  Rcgc  geftis  Commen- 
tarii,  1696,"  in  two  vols,  folio. 

We  omit  many  works  of  a  fmaller  kind  ;  which,  being  chiefly 
polemical,  and  nothing  more  than  defences  againll  envy  and 
perfonal  abufe,  defcrve  little  regard. 

PUGET  (Peter),  one  of  the  greateft  painters  that  France 
ever  produced,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  1623.  We  have  no 
account  of  his  education  in  this  art;  but  in  his  manner  he 
refembled  Michael  Angclo,  without  imbibing  his  faults,  being 
both  more  delicate  and  more  natural  than  that  great  mafter  :  like 
whom  too,  Puget  united  the  talents  of  painting,  fculpture,  and 
architecture.  Not  contented  with  animating  the  marble,  and 
rendering  it  in  appearance  flexible  as  fleih  itfelf,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  exert  his  fkill,  he  raifed  and  adorned  palaces,  in 
a  manner  that  proved  him  a  judicious  architect ;  and,  when  he 
committed  the  charming  produftions  of  his  imagination  to  can- 
vas [dJ,  he  painted  fuch  pictures  as  the  delighted  beholder  was 
never  tired  with  viewing.     He  died  in  the  place  of  his  birth, 

i  here  are  two  prints  engraved  from  his  paintings  in  the  cabinet 
of  Aix,  w  hence  this  account  was  taken. 

PULCI  (LuiGij,  one  of  the  molt  famous  Italian  poets,  was 
born  at  Florence,  December  3,  1431  [e].  He  was  of  a  noble 
fatnily,  and  was  the  moft  poetical  of  three  brothers  who  all  afli- 
duouily  courted  the  Mufes.  His  two  elder  brothers,  Bernardo 
and  Luca,  appeared  as  poets  earlier  than  hiiiifelf.  The  firft 
production  of  the  family  is  probably  the  Elegy  of  Bernardo 
addrelfed  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
Cofmo.  He  alfo  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  untimely  death  of  the 
beautiful  Simonetta,  millrefs  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  [f],  tlie 
brother  of  Lorenzo,  which  was  publifhed  at  Florence  in  1494, 
though  written  much  earlier.  He  produced  the  firit  Italian 
tranllation  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  which  appears  to  have  been 
tinifhed  about  1470  ;  and  was  publifhed  in  148 1 :  and  a  poem  on 
the  Palfioa  of  Chrilt.     Luca  wrote  a  celebrated  poem  on  a 

[d]  Account  of  modern  painters,  &c.  Neapolitan  editor  of  his  worics,  places  it 
Loud.    1754,  Svo.  in  1452. 

[e]  This  is  the  date  according  to  [f]  See  Rofcoe,  vol.  i.  p.  lO';  105^, 
Rofcoe  in  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  &c.  She  was  celebrated  alfo  by  Politian. 
"■ol.  i.  p.  247.     The  Dift.  Hift.  from  the 
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tournament  held  at  Florence  in  which  Lorenzo  was  vi£tor,  in 
1468,  entitled,  *'  Gioftra  di  Lorenzo "de'  Medici;"  as  Politian 
celebrated  the  fuccefs  of  Giuliano,  in  his  "  Giortra  di  Giuliano 
de'  Medici."  It  is  confefTed,  however,  that  the  poem  of  Luca 
Pulci  derives  its  merit  rather  from  the  minute  information  it 
gives  refpecling  the  exhibition,  than  from  its  poetical  excellence. 
He  produced  alfo  "  II  Ciriffo  Calvaneo,"  an  epic  romance,  pro- 
bably the  firft  that  appeared  in  Italy,  being  certainly  prior  to  the 
Morganteof  his  brother,  and  the  Orlando  Innamoratoof  Bojardo: 
and  the  "  Driadeo  d'Amore,"  a  pailoral  roinance  in  ottava  rlma. 
There  are  alfo  eighteen  heroic  epiftles  by  him,  in  terza  rimay 
the  firft  from  Lucretia  Donati  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  relt 
on  Greek  and  Roman  fubjetls.  Thefe  were  printed  in  1481, 
and  do  credit  to  their  author. 

Luigi  appears,  from   many  circumftances,  to  have  lived  on 
terms  of  the  utmofl:  friendfhip  with  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who, 
in  his  poem  entitled  La  Caccia  col  Falcone,  mentions  him  with 
great  freedom  and  jocularity.     His  principal  work  is  the  "  Mor- 
gante    maggiore,"    an    epic    roirjance.     Whether    this    or   the 
Orlando  Innamorato  of  Bojardo  was  firft   written  has  been  a 
fubje6l  of  doubt.     Certain  it  is  that  the  Morgante  had  the  prio- 
rity in  publication,  having  been  printed  at  Venice  in  1488,  after 
a  Florentine  edition  of  uncertain  date,  whereas  Bojardo's  poem 
did  not  appear  till  1496,  and,  from  forne  of  the  concluding  lines, 
appears  not  to  have  been  finiflied  in  1494.     The  Morgante  may 
therefore  be  juftly,  as  it  is  generally,  re  garded,  as  the  prototype 
of  the  Orlando  Furiofo  of  Ariofto.     It  has  been  faid  without 
foundation  that  Ficinus  and  PoHtian  had  a  Ihare  in  this  compofi- 
tion.     It  was  firlt  written  at  the  particular  requeft  of  Lucretia, 
mother  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  but  it  was  not  finifhed  till  after 
her  death,  which  happened  in  1482.     It  is  faid  by  Crefcimbeni 
that  Pulci  was  accuitotned  to  recite  this  poem  at  the  table  of 
Lorenzo,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  rhapfodilis.     This  fin- 
gular  offspring  of  the   wayward  genius  of  Pulci   has  been   as 
immoderately  commended  by  its  admirers,  as  it  has  been  unrca- 
fonably  condemned  and  degraded  by  its  opponents :  and  while 
fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  prefer  it  to  the  produ61ions  of  Ariofto 
and  Taifo,  others  have  decried  it  as  vulgar,  abfurd,  and  pro- 
fane.     From  the  folemnity  and  devotion  with  Vvhich  every  canto 
is  introduced,  fome  have  judged  that  the  author  meant  to  give  a 
ferious  narrative,  but  the  improbability  of  the  relation,  and  the 
burlcfque  nature  of  the  incidents  deftroy  all  ideas  of  this  kind. 
M.  dc  la  Monnoye  fays  that  the  author,  whom  he  conceives  to 
have  been   ignorant  of  rules, ,  has  confounded  the  comic  and 
ferious  ftyles,  and  innde  the  giant,  his  hero,  (^e  a  burlefque  death, 
by  the  bite  of  a  fea-crab  in  his  heel,  in  the  twentieth  book,  fo 
that  in  the  eight  which  remain  he  is  not  mcnlioned.     The 
I  native 
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native  fimplicity  of  the  narration,  he  adds,  covers  all  faults :  aad 
the  lovers  of  the  Florentine  dialed  Hill  read  it  with  delight, 
efpecially  when  they  can  procure  the  edition  of  Venice  in  I5.}.6 
■or  1550,  with  the  explanations  of  his  nephew  John  Pulci. 
Thefe,  however,  are  no  more  than  a  glolTary  of  a  few  words 
fubjoincd  to  each  canto.  There  are  alfo  fonnets  by  Luigi  Piiici, 
publi(hcd  with  thofe  of  Mutteo  Franco,  in  which  the  two  au- 
thors latirize  each  other  without  mercy  or  delicacy  ;  yet  it  is 
fnppofed  that  they  were  very  good  friends,  and  only  took  thefe 
liberties  with  each  other  for  the  fake  of  amufing  the  public. 
They  were  publifhed  about  the  fifteenth  century,  and  entitled 
"  Sonetti  di  Mifere  Mattheo  Franco  et  di  Luigi  Pulci  jocofi  et 
faceti,  cioe  da  ridere."  No  other  poem  of  this  author  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Rofcoe,  who  has  given  the  bed  account  of  liim, 
except  [g]  "  La  Beca  di  Dicomano,"  written  in  imitation  and 
emulation  of  **  La  Nencio  da  Bavberino,"  by  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici, and  publiilicd  with  it.  It  is  a  poem  in  the  rultic  ftyle  and 
language,  but  inftead  of  the  morechaftized  and  delicate  humour 
of  Lorenzo,  the  poem  of  Pulci,  fays  Mr.  Rofcoe,  partakes  of 
the  character  of  his  Morgante,  and  wanders  into  the  burlefque 
and  extravagant.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  this  poet  died  about 
1487,  but  it  was  probably  fomcthing  later.  The  exaft  time  is 
not  known. 

PULMANNUS  (Theodore),  properly  Poelmau,  a  Dutch 
commentator  on  the  clafiics,  was  born  at  Cranenbourg  in  the 
Dutchy  of  Cleves,  about  the  year  1510.  Me  was  bred  a  fuller, 
but  by  diligent  application  became  an  able  fcholar,  critic,  and 
grammarian.  He  principally  applied  himfelf  to  the  corre(5\i()n 
■of  the  Latin  poets  from  ancient  manufcripts,  and  fuperintended 
fome  good  editions  of  them  at  the  prefs  of  Piantin.  l^Ie  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  year  155 1  Arator's  Hiftory  of  the  Acls  of  the  Apof- 
tle's  in  Latin  Hexameters,  with  his  own  correilions  of  the  text. 
Virgil,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Horace,  Aufonius,  Claudian,  Terence, 
Suetonius,  and  Efop's  Fable,  were  alfo  edited  by  him,  and  alfo 
the  works  of  St.  Paulinus.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  about 
15S0,  at  Salamanca,  but  the  caufe  which  led  him  fo  far  from 
home  we  cannot  allign. 

PULTENEY  (William;,  efc;  [k]  afterwards  earl  of  Bath, 
defcended  from  one  of  the  moil  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom, 
was  Lorn  in  1682.  Being  born  to  a  plentiful  fortune,  he  early 
had  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commoiiS  ;  and  began  to  diftinguifii 
himfelf  by  being  a  v/arm  partizan  againft  the  miniftry  in  th» 
Teign  of  queen  Anne.  He  had  fagacity  to  dete(ft  their  errors, 
and  fpirited  eloquence  fufficient  toexpofe  them.  Tlicfe  fervices 
were  well   rewarded   by  George  I.  who,  upon  coming  10  the 

[c]  Li/e  of  Lorenzo,  vol.  i.  p.  297.  [h]  Annual  PvCglflcr,   :765. 
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throne,  raifed  him  to  the  place  of  fecretary  at  waV,  171 4.  Not 
long  after,  he  was  raifed  to  be  cofferer  to  his  majefty's  houfliold; 
bnt  the  intimacy  between  this  gentleman  and  fir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  then  afted  as  prime  rainilter,  was  foon  interrupted,  by  its 
being  fufpe6led  that  fir  Robert  was  dell rous  of  extendingthe 
limits  of  prerogative,  and  promoting  the  intereft  of  Hanover,  at 
the  expence  of  his  country.  Accordingly,  in  1725,  the  king, 
by  the  advice  of  this  miniller,  deiirous  that  a  fum  of  money 
fliould  be  voted  him  by  the  commons,  in  order  to  difcharge  the 
debts  of  the  civil  lift,  Pultney  moved,  that  an  account  fliould  be 
laid  before  the  houfe,  of  all  money  paid  for  fecret  fervices, 
during  the  lad  twenty-five  years  to  the  then  prefent  time.  This 
caufed  an  irreconcileable  breach  between  the  two  minifters, 
which  in  two  years  after  broke  out  into  open  inventive.  Upon 
the  houfe  of  commons  deliberating  upon  the  loan  of  the  bank, 
which  lir  Robert  warmly  efpoufed,  Pulteney  obferved,  that  fhift- 
ing  the  funds  was  but  perpetuating  taxes,  and  putting  off  the 
evil  day;  and  fome  warm  altercation  paffed  between  him  and 
the  pritne  minifter :  fir  Robert,  however,  carried  it  in  the  houfe 
for  this  time. 

Nor  did  Pulteney  confine  his  difpleafure  at  the  minifter  to  his 
pcrfon  only,  but  extended  it  to  all  his  meafures;  fothat  fome  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  he  often  oppofed  fir  Robert,  when  the  mea- 
fures he  purfued  were  beneficial  to  the  public.  This  courfe  of 
fteady  oppofition  at  lad  became  fo  obnoxious  to  the  crown,  that 
the  king,  July  i,  1731,  called  for  the  council-book,  and  with  his 
own  hand  Itruck  the  name  of  William  Pulteney,  cfq;  out  of  the 
lid:  of  privy-counfellors :  his  majclty  further  ordered  him  to  be 
put  out  of  all  commifiions  for  the  peace  :  the  feveral  lords  lieu- 
tenants, from  whom  he  had  received  depiUations,  were  com- 
manded to  revoke  him  :  and  the  lord  chancellor  and  fecretaries 
of  ftate  were  diredled  to  give  the  nccelfary  orders  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  A  proceeding  fo  violent  only  ferved  to  inflame  his  refent- 
ment,  and  increafe  his  popularity.  It  was  fome  time  after  this, 
that  he  made  that  celebrated  fpeech,  in  which  he  compared  the 
miniliry  to  an  empiric,  and  the  confiitution  of  England  to  his 
patient.  *'  This  pretender  in  phyfic,"  faid  he,  "  being  con- 
iiilted,  tells  the  diitempered  perfon,  there  were  but  two  or  three 
ways  of  treating  his  difeafe,  and  he  was  afraid  that  none  of  them 
would  fucceed.  A  vomit  might  throw  him  into  convulfions, 
that  would  occafion  immediate  death  :  a  purge  might  bring  on 
a  diarrhoea,  that  would  carry  him  off  in  a  fhort  time:  and  he 
had  been  already  bled  fo  much,  and  fo  often,  that  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  The  vmfortunatc  patient  fliockcd  at  this  declara- 
tion, replies,  Sir,  you  have  always  pretended  to  be  a  regular 
doctor,  but  I  now  find  you  are  an  errant  quack  :  I  had  an  excel- 
lent conltitution  when  I  firft  fell  into  your  hands,  but  you  have 

quite 
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quite  deftroyed  it:  and  now  I  find  I  have  no  other  cliance  for 
laving  my  lite,  but  by  calling  for  the  help  of  fonx  regular  phy- 
llcian."' 

In  this  manner  he  continued  inflexibly  fevere,  attacking  the 
meafures  of  the  miniller  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  and  farcafm 
that  worlted  every  antagonill ;  and  fir  R.)bert  was  often  heard  to 
fay,  that  he  dreaded  his  tongue  more  than  another  man's  fvvord. 
In  1738,  when  oppofition  ran  fo  high  that  feveral  memb..'rs 
openly  left  the  houie,  as  finding  that  party  and  not  rtafon  carried 
it  in  every  motion,  Pulteney  tl;ought  pmper  to  vindicate  the 
extraordinary  (tep  which  they  h,Td  taken  ;  and,  when  a  motion 
was  made  for  removing  fir  Robert  Walpole,  he  waroily  fup- 
ported  it.  What  a  fingle  fclfion  could  not  effect,  was  at  length 
brought  about  by  time;  and,  in  1 741,  when  fir  Robert  found 
his  place  of  prime  minider  no  longer  tenable,  he  wifely  refigned 
all  his  employments,  and  was  created  earl  of  Orfurd.  His 
oppofers  alfo  were  aifured  of  being  provided  for  ;  and  among 
other  promotions,  Pulteaey  himfelf  was  fworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  foon  aftervvards  created  earl  of  Bath.  He  had  long 
lived  in  the  very  focus  of  popularity,  and  was  refpefted  as  the  chief 
bulwark  againtt  the  encroachments  of  the  crown  :  but,  froin  the 
moment  he  accepted  a  title,  all  his  favour  with  the  people  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  reft  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  contemning  that 
applaufe  which  he  no  longer  could  fecure.  Dying  without  iifue, 
June  8,  1764,  his  title  became  extindt ;  and,  his  only  fori  having 
died  fome  time  before  in  Portugal,  the  paternal  eltate  devolved 
to  his  brother,  lieutenant-general  Pultcncy.  Befides  the  great 
part  he  bore  in  "  The  Craftfman,"  he  was  the  author  of  iijany 
political  painphlets;  in  the  drawing  up  and  coaipofing  of  which 
no  man  of  his  time  was  fuppofed  to  exceed  him. 

PURCELL  (Hexrv),  an  eminent  mufician,  was  fon  of 
Henry  Purcell,  and  nephew  of  Thomas  Purcell,  both  gentlemen 
of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  the  reftoration  of  CI  arles  H.  and  born 
in  1658  fi].  Who  his  hrlt  inilruc^ors  were,  is  not  cleaiiy  af- 
certained,  as  he  was  only  fix  years  (Id  when  his  father  died; 
but  the  infcription  on  Blow's  monument,  in  Avhich  Blow  is  called 
his  mafter,  gives  at  leaft  room  to  fuppofe,  that  Purcell,  up  .n 
quitting  the  chapel,  might,  for  the  purpofe  of  completing  his 
Jtudies,  become  the  pupil  of  Blow.  However  this  be,  Purcell 
fhone  early  in  the  fcience  of  muiical  compofition  ;  and  wa^  able 
to  write  correct  harmony  at  an  age  when  to  perform  choral  fei- 
vice  is  all  that  can  be  expefted.  In  1676,  he  v\as  appelated 
organilt  of  Weftminfter,  though  then  but  eighteen  ;  and,  in 
1682,  became  one  of  the  organifts  of  the  chapel  Royal. 

[i]  Hawkins's  Hift.  of  Mufic,  iv.  495. 
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In  1683,  he  publiflied  twelve  fonatas  for  two  violins,  and  * 
bafs  for  the  organ  and  harpfichord;  in  the  preface  to  which  he 
tells  us,  that  '<  he  has  faithfully  endeavoured  a  juft  imitation  of 
the  moft  famed  Italian  maflers,  principally  to  bring  the  feriouf- 
nefs  and  gravity  of  that  fort  of  mufic  into  vogue  and  reputation 
among  our  countryrnen,  vvhofe  bmnour  it  is  time  now  Ihnuld 
begin  to  loath  the  levity  and  balladry  of  our  neighbours."  From 
the  ftruclure  of  thefe  compolitions  of  Purcell,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  fonatas  of  BafTani,  and  perhaps  other  Italians, 
were  the  models  after  which  he  formed  them  ;  for  as  to  Corelli^ 
it  is  not  clear  that  any  thing  of  his  had  been  feen  fo  early  as 
1683.  Before  the  work  is  a  very  fine  print  of  the  author,  his 
age  twenty-four,  without  the  name  of  either  painter  or  en- 
graver, but  fo  little  like  that  prefixed  to  the  "  Orpheus 
Britannicus,"  after  a  painting  of  Clofterman,  at  thirty- 
feven,  that  they  hardly  feem  to  be  reprefentations  of  the  fame 
perfon. 

As  Purcell  had  received  his  education  in  the  fchool  of  a  choir, 
the  natural  bent  of  his  lludies  was  towards  church- mu He.  Ser- 
vices, however,  he  feeined  to  negleft,  and  to  addift  himfelf  to  the 
compofition  of  Anthems.  An  anihem  of  his,  **  Bleffed  are  they 
that  fear  the  Lord,"  was  compofed  on  a  very  extraordinary 
occafion.  Upon  the  pregnancy  of  James  the  Second's  queen, 
Aippofcd  or  real,  in  1687,  proclamation  was  iffued  f'lr  a  thankf- 
giving;  and  Purcell,  being  one  of  the  orgmifts  of  the  Chnpel 
Royal,  was  comn;andcd  to  compofe  the  anthem.  The  anthem, 
**  "f  hey  that  go  down  to  the  fea  in  fhips,"  was  likewife  owing 
to  a  fingular  accident.  It  was  compofed  at  the  requeli  of  Mr. 
Goftling,  fuhdean  of  St.  Paul's,  wlio,  being  often  in  mufical 
parties  with  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  was  with  them  at 
/ea  when  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being  caft  away,  but 
providentially  efcaptd. 

Among  the  "  Letters  of  Tom  Brown  from  the  Dcarl  to  the 
Living,"  is  one  from  Dr.  Blow  to  Henrv  Purcell,  in  which  it 
is  humoroufly  obferved,  th  .t  perfons  (i  their  profeflion  are  fub- 
jeft  to  an  equal  aitradlion  from  the  church  and  the  play-houfe; 
and  are  therefore  in  a  fituation  refcmbling  that  of  Mahomet's 
tomb,  which  is  faid  to  be  fufp^nded  between  heaven  and  earth. 
'I  his  remark  fo  truly  applies  to  l-'urcell,  that  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  his  particular  fituation  gave  occafion  to  it:  for  he  was 
fcnrcely  known  to  the  world,  before  he  became,  in  the  exercife 
of  his  calling,  (o  equally  divided  br-twecn  both,  the  church  and 
the  theatre,  that  neither  could  properly  call  him  her  own.  In 
a  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  RofciuS  Anglicanus,  or  an  Hiitorical 
View  of  the  Stage,"  written  by  Downes  the  prompter,  and 
publifhcd  in  1708,  we  have  an  account  of  feveral  plays  and 
3  enter- 
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entertainments,  the  miific  of  vvhich  is  by  that  writer  faid  to. 
have  been  conipofed  by  Piircell. 

In  1691,  the  opera  of  '*  Dioclefian,"  was  publiflied  by  Pur- 
cell,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles  duke  of  Somerfet,  in  which 
he  obferves,  that  "  miific  is  yet  but  in  its  nonage,  a  forward 
child,  which  gives  hopes  of  what  he  may  be  hereafter  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  mailers  of  it  fliall  find  more  encouragement ; 
and  that  it  is  now  learning  Italian,  which  is  its  beft  mafter, 
and  ftudying  a  little  of  the  French  air,  to  give  it  fomewhat 
more  of  gaiety  and  fadiion."  They,  who  'would  fee  a  iuller 
account  of  Purcell  and  his  works,  may  have  recourfe  to  fir 
John  Hawkins's  Hiltory  of  Muiic,  referred  to  above.  He 
died  tlie  21ft  of  November,  1695,  of  a  confn.niption  or  lin- 
gering diltemper,  as  it  ihould  fcem ;  for  his  will,  dated  the  ift, 
recites,  that  he  was  then  **  very  ill  in  confiitution,  but  of 
Ibund  mind:"  and  his  premature  death,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-feven,  was  a  fevere  affli<flion  to  the  lovers  of  his  art. 
His  friends,  in  conjunction  with  his  widow,  for  whom  and  his 
children  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  great  provifion, 
were  anxious  to  raife  a  monument  of  his  fame:  for  which  end 
they  felected,  chiefly  from  his  compofitions  for  the  theatre, 
fuch  fongs  as  had  been  moft  favourably  received,  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  fubfcription  of  twenty  Ihillings  each  perfon,  pub- 
liihed.  In  1698,  that  well-known  work  the  "  Orpheus  Bri- 
tannicus,"  with  a  dedication  to  his  good  friend  and  parronefs 
lady  Howard,  v.  ho  had  been  his  fcholar. 

He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  and  on  a  tablet  fixed 
to  a  pillar  is  the  following  remarkable  infcription  ; 

Here  lies 

Henry  Purcell,  Efq; 

Who  left  this  life. 

And  is  gone  to  that  blelfed  place. 

Where  only  his  harmony 

can  be  exceeded. 

Obi  it  2 1  mo  die  Novembris, 

Anno  astatis  fiias  37mo, 

Annoque  Domini  1695." 

PURCHAS  (Samuel),  a  learned  Englifh  divine,  and  com- 
piler of  a  valuable  colledion  of  voyages,  was  born  at  Thax- 
ftead  in  EfTcx  in  I577>  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1604, 
he  was  inltituted  to  the  vicarage  or  Eaftwood  in  Efiex ;  but, 
leaving  the  cure  of  it  to  his  brother,  went  and  lived  in  Lon- 
don, the  better  to  carry  on  the  great  work  he  had  undertaken. 
"He  publifhed  the  firft  volume  in  161 3,  and  the  four  hA\  in 
1625,  under  this  title:  <*  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage,  or  Relations 
of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  obferved  -n  all  ages  and  places 
difcovered,  from  the  Creation  unto  this  prefem."    In  1615,  he 
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was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  as  he  flood  at  Cambridge,  bachelor 
of  divinity  ;  and  a  little  before,  had  been  collated  to  the  reclory 
of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate,  in  London.  He  was  alfo  chaplain  to 
Abbot,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  By  the  publifliing  of  his 
books,  he  brought  himfelf  into  debt:  he  did  not,  however,  die 
in  prifon,  as  fome  have  alTerted,  but  in  his  own  houfe,  and 
about  1628.  His  pilgrimages,  and  the  learned  Hackluyr's 
Voyages,  led  the  way  to  all  other  colle£lions  of  that  kind  ;  and 
have  been  julUy  valued  and  efteemed.  Boiffard,  a  learned 
foreigner,  has  given  a  prodigious  charafter  of  Purchas[K]:  he 
llyles  him  "  a  man  exquilitely  fkilled  in  languages,  and  all 
arts  divine  and  human  ;  a  very  great  philofopher,  hiftorian, 
and  divine;  a  faithful  prefbyter  of  the  church  of  England; 
very  famous  for  many  excellent  writings,  and  efpecially  for  his 
vafl:  volumes  of  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies,  written  in  his  native 
tongue." 

PURVER  (Antony),  one  of  the  religious  fociety  called 
Q^iakers,  was  born  at  Up-Hurfborn,  Hants,  about  the  year 
1702.  When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age  he  was  put  to 
fchool  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  inftruded  in  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  During  the  time  allotted  for  thefe 
acquifitions,  he  gave  proof  of  extraordinary  genius;  and  being 
prevented  for  about  fix  weeks,  by  illnefs,  trom  attending  the 
fchool,  he  ftill  applied  himfelf  to  his  learning,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  fchool  had  got  fo  far  in  arithmetic,  as  to  be 
able  to  explain  the  fquare  and  cube  roots  to  his  mafter;  who 
himfelf  was  ignorant  of  them.  Hi<;  memory  at  this  time  ap- 
pears to  have  been  uncommonly  vigorous,  for  he  is  faid  not 
only  to  have  alferted  that  he  could  commit  to  memory  in  twelve 
hours,  as  many  of  the  longeft  chapters  in  the  Bible,  but  to 
have  attempted  it  with  fuccefs.  Another  account,  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  before  him,  fays,  quoting  it  from 
Purver's  own  mouth,  that  he  fo  delighted  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  to  commit  fix  chapters  to  memory  in  one  hour. 

He  was  apprenticed  to  a  ilioemaker,  who,  like  the  mafter 
of  George  Vox,  mentioned  in  this  work,  employed  his  appren- 
tice in  keeping  ftieep.  This  gave  our  young  ftudent  leifuie  for 
reading  ;  and  he  occupied  it  in  the  indifcriminate  perufal  of 
fuch  books  as  came  into  his  hands:  but  the  Scriptures  had  the 
preference  in  his  mind.  Among  other  books  which  came  in  his 
way,  was  one  written  by  Samuel  Filher,  a  Quaker,  entitled, 
"  Rufticus  ad  Academicos,"  in  which  fome  inaccuracies  in  the 
tranflation  of  the  liible  being  pointed  out,  Purver  determined  to 
examine  for  himfelf;  and,  with  the  aihftance  of  a  Jew,  foon 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.    About  the  20th 

[kJ  111  Bibloth  Joannis  BoifTardi. 
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year  of  his  age  he  kept  a  fchool  in  his  native  country ;  but  after- 
wards, for  the  fake  of  more  ealilv  acquiring  the  means  of  profe- 
cuting  his  ihulies,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  probably  refided 
when  he  publifhed,  in  1727,  a  book  called,  "  The  Youth's 
Delight  [l  !."  The  fame  year  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  a  fecond  time  opened  a  fchool  there;  but  previous  to  this, 
in  London,  he  had  embraced  the  principles,  and  adopted  the 
profeflion  of  the  Qi^iakers.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  their  tenets  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Bull  and 
Mouth  in  Alderfgate-ftreet ;  whether  by  means  of  the  preaching 
of  any  of  their  minifters,  we  are  not  informed;  but  on  the  day 
month  enfuing,  he  himfelf  appeared  as  a  minifter  among  them, 
at  the  fame  meeting-houfe.  On  his  fecond  fettling  at  Hufborn, 
he  began  to  tranflate  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament;  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  alfo  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine  and  botany:  but, 
believing  it  his  duty  to  travel  in  his  minifterial  fun6lion,  he 
again  quitted  his  fchool  and  his  native  place;  not,  however, 
probably,  until  after  he  had  refided  there  fome  years;  for  his 
courfe  was  to  London,  Elfex,  and  through  feveral  counties 
to  Briih)! ;  near  which  city,  at  Hambrook,  he  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  1738.  At  this  place  he  took  up  his  abode,  at  the 
houfeof  one  Jofiah  Butcher,  a  maltfter,  whofe  fon  he  inftru61:ed 
in  the  cladics,  and  there  he  tranflated  fome  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets, having  before  completed  the  book  of  Efther,  and  Solo- 
mon's Song.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Rachel  Cotterel, 
who,  with  a  fifter,  kept  a  boarding-fchool  for  girls,  at  Frenchay, 
Gloucefterfhire  ;  and  whom,  in  1738,  he  married,  and  foon 
after  himfelf  opened  a  boarding-fchool  for  boys  at  Frenchay. 
During  his  refidence  in  Gloucefterlhire,  (which  was  not  at 
Frenchay  all  the  time)  he  attempted  to  publifli  his  tranflation 
of  the  Old  Teftament  in  numbers  at  Briftol ;  but  he  did  not 
meet  with  fufFicient  encouragement ;  and  only  two  or  three 
numbers  were  publiflied. 

In  1758,  he  removed  to  Andover,  in  Hampfhire;  and  here  fia 
1764]  he  completed  his  tranflation  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament,  a  work  which  has  not  often  been  accom- 
pliflied  before  by  the  labour  of  a  fmgle  individual.  It  confifts 
of  two  volumes,  folio,  publilhcd  in  1764,  at  the  price  of  four 
guineas.  It  appears,  that  this  work  was  originally  intended 
to  be  printed  in  occafional  numbers  ;  for,  in  1746,  the  late  Dr. 
Fothergill  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in 
which  he  ftrongly  recommended  the  author  of  a  work  then 
under  publication,  which  was  to  be  continued  in  numbers  if  it 
fhould  meet  with  encouragement.  This  was  a  tranflation  of 
the  Scriptures,  under  the  title  of  "  Opus  in  facra  Biblia  elabo- 

[l]  Pjinted  for  J.  WiUcox,  Lutle-Biicsin. 
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ratum.  Purver  is  not  named,  but  that  he  was  intended,  is 
known  by  private  teftimony  [mJ.  After  fpeaking  in  high  terms 
of  his  learning,  Dr.  Fothergill  fays,  **  As  to  his  perfonal  cha- 
racter, he  is  a  man  of  great  fimplicity  of  manners,  regular 
conduct,  and  a  modefl  referve;  he  is  (leadily  attentive  to  truth, 
hates  falfehood,  and  has  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  vice  ; 
and  to  crown  the  portrait,  he  is  not  only  greatly  benevolent  to 
mankind,  but  has  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  a 
profound  reverence  of,  and  fubmiflion  to  the  Supreme  Being." 
The  mode  of  publication  in  numbers  was  probably  unfuccels- 
ful,  and  foon  dropped ;  yet  he  went  on  with  his  tranflation, 
•which  he  completed,  after  the  labour  of  thirty  years.  He  was 
ftill  unable  to  publiOi  it,  nor  could  he  find  a  bookfeller  who 
would  run  the  hazard  of  aifiifing  him.  At  length  his  friend 
Dr.  Fothergill,  generoufly  interfered  ;  gave  him  a  thoufand 
pounds  for  the  copy,  and  publilbed  it  at  his  own  expence. 
rurver  afterwards  revifed  the  whole,  and  made  confiderable 
alterations  and  corre6lions  for  a  fecond  edition,  which  has  not 
yet  appeared,  but  the  MS.  remains  in  the  hands  of  his  grand- 
fon.  Purver  appears,  in  this  great  work,  a  flrenuous  advocate 
for  the  antiquity,  and  even  the  divine  authority,  of  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points.  He  is  alfo  a  warm  aiferter  of  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  treats  thole  who  hold  the 
contrary  opinion  with  great  contempt ;  particularly  Dr.  Kcn- 
nicott,  of  whom,  and  his  publication  on  the  ftate  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  he  never  fpeaks  but  with  the  greateft  afperity.  He  has 
taken  very  confiderable  pains  with  the  fcriptural  chronology, 
and  furnifhes  his  reader  with  a  variety  of  chronological  tables. 
He  prefers  the  Hebrew  chronology  in  all  cafes,  to  the  Sama- 
ritan and  Greek,  and  has  throughout  endeavoured  to  conneft 
facred  and  profane  hiflory.  His  verfion  is  very  literal,  but 
does  not  always  prove  the  judgement  or  good  tafte  of  the  au- 
thor. Thus,  he  fays,  that  "  The  Spirit  of  God  hovered  a  top 
of  the  waters  •,"  and  inflead  of  the  majeftic  fimplicity  and  un- 
afFe£ted  grandeur  of  **  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light," 
"he  gives  w^,  *'  Let  there  be  light,  u^hich  there  zvas  accordingly." 
Thus  his  tranflation,  though  a  prodigious  work  for  an  indi- 
vidual, will  rather  be  ufcd  for  occafional  confultation  than 
'  regular  perufal ;  and  though  it  may  afford  many  ufeful  hints, 
'  will  not  fupply  the  place  of  the  eftablifhed  tranflation. 

It  is  to  be  recollefled,  that  Purver  was  a  Quaker ;  and,  be- 
lieving as  he  did,    in  their   leading  principle  of   immediate 
revelation,  it  was  likely  that  his  mind  lliould  be  turned  to  look 
for  fuch  afllflance,  on  places  to  which  he  found  his  own  know- 
"Icdge  inadequate.     He  is  faid,  accordingly,  when  he  came  to 
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pafTages  which  were  difficult  to  adapt  to  the  context,  not  un- 
frcquently  to  retire  into  a  room  alone,  and  there  to  wait  for 
light  upon  tht;  patfage  in  queftion:  and  on  thefe  occafions  he 
io  tar  neglected  the  care  of  his  body,  as  fometiincs  to  fit  alone 
two  or  three  days  and  nights. 

He  lived  to  about  the  age  of  feventy-fivc,  his  deceafe  being 
in  1777,  at  Andover,  where,  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  reli- 
gious fociety  with  which  he  had  profelfed,  his  remains  were 
intecred.  His  widow  furvived  him;  but  a  fon  and  a  daughter 
died  before  their  parents.  Hannah  the  daughter,  had  been 
married  to  Ifaac  Bell,  of  London,  by  whom  fhe  had  a  fon 
named  John  Purver  Bell,  who  was  brought  up  by  his  grand- 
father. 

PUTEANUS  (Erycius),  properly  Vandcputte^  a  very  dif- 
tinguifhed  fcholar,  was  born  at  Venlo  in  Guelderland,  in  1574, 
and  began  his  (tudies  at  Dort ;  whence  he  removed  to  Cologne, 
where  he  ftudied  rhetoric,  and  went  through  a  courfe  of  phi- 
h^fophy  in  the  college  of  Jefuits.  He  went  afterwards  to  ftudy 
the  law  at  Louvain,  and  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  there  in 
1597,  He  improved  very  much  by  the  lectures  of  Lipfius, 
who  conceived  a  great  eileem  for  him.  The  fame  year  he 
went  into  Italy,  and  continued  fome  time  in  the  houfe  of  John 
Fcrnand  de  Velafcos,  governor  of  the  Milanefe  ;  whence  he 
removed  to  Padua,  but  returned  to  Milan  in  1601,  being  then 
chofen  profelfor  of  eloquence  there.  He  gained  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  was  promoted  to  the  honour  of  being  hiftoriographer 
to  his  Catholic  majelty:  and,  in  1603,  the  city  of  Rome  ad- 
mitted him  and  his  pofterity  among  her  patricians.  In  1604, 
he  commenced  do61:or  of  law  at  Milan :  he  took  alfo  a  wife  the 
lame  year,  by  whom  he  had  many  children.  He  commends 
her  and  his  children  very  much  in  his  letters:  in  one,  written  in 
1626,  he  tells  his  friend,  that  nothing  is  more  agreeable  than 
a  good  wife ;  '*  I  fpeak  it  by  experience,"  fays  he,  **  mine 
appears  always  young  and  beautiful  to  me,  becaufe,  though 
fhe  has  often  had  children,  yet  fhe  ftill  preferves  the  flower  of 
her  youth,  and  the  charms  of  her  perfon."  This,  however, 
adds  Bayle,  did  not  come  up  to  the  wifh  of  a  Roman  poet. 
Puteanus's  wife  appeared  flill  young  and  beautiful  to  her  huf- 
band,  becaufe  fhe  was  really  fo:  but  the  great  point  for  a 
woman  is,  to  appear  young  and  handfome,  even  when  flie  is  no 
longer  fo.  In  1606,  he  removed  from  Milan  to  Louvain,  being 
appointed  to  fucceed  to  the  profeflbr's  chair,  which  Julius  Lip- 
fius  had  filled  with  fo  much  glory.  He  was  very  much  efteemed 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  enjoyed  the  titles  of  hiftoriographer 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  counfellor  to  the  archduke  Albert: 
he  was  even  appointed  governor  of  the  caflle  of  Louvain,  in 
which  place  he  died  in  1646. 

Ee4  He 
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Puteanus  was  the  author  of  an  immenfe  number  of  works,  meft 
of  which,  however,  are  fmall :  and  no  man  feemed  ever  more 
perfuaded  than  he  of  the  maxim  of  a  Greek  poet,  that  *'  a 
great  book  is  always  a  great  evil."  He  affedled  to  interfperfe 
his  writings  with  ftrokes  of  wit,  and  fometimes  fucceeded 
tolerably  well,  but  was  often  guilty  of  puns  and  quibbles.  He 
publifhed  a  book  in  1633,  while  there  was  a  truce  negotiating 
between  his  Catholic  majelly  and  the  United  Provinces,  en- 
titled, "  Statera  Belli  &  Pacis,  The  Balance  of  Peace  and 
War:"  in  which,  fays  Baylc,  he  fhewed  himfelf  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  intereits  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  than 
they  who  applied  themfelves  folely  to  ftate  affairs.  It  made  a 
great  noife,  and  had  like  to  have  ruined  him:  for  he  fpoke 
with  too  much  freedom  of  things  which  policy  ihould  have 
kept  fecret.  G.  Volhus,  his  good  friend,  in  the  concluiion  of 
a  letter,  wherein  he  expreifes  his  fears  for  Puteanus,  fays, 
"  Would  to  God  he  were  obliged  to  hear  only  what  Phalaris 
is  reported  to  have  faid  to  Stelichorus,  on  an  occafion  pretty 
much  like  this:  Mind  only  the  Mi'fcs,  your  labours  will  he  glorious 
enough y 

In  Bullart's  Academies  des  Sciences,  is  the  following  account 
of  him  [n],  *'  It  was  the  prodigious  learning  of  Puteanus, 
which,  having  won  the  heart  of  Urban  VIII.  determined  that 
great  pope  to  fend  him  his  portrait  in  a  gold  medal,  very  heavy, 
with  fome  copies  of  his  works.  It  was  that  fame  learning, 
which  engaged  cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo  to  receive  him  into 
his  palace,  when  he  returned  to  Milan.  It  was  alfo  his  learn- 
ing, which  made  him  tenderly  beloved  by  the  count  de  Fuentes, 
governor  of  Milan ;  and  afterwards  by  the  archduke  Albert, 
who,  having  promoted  him  to  Juftus  Lipfuis's  chair,  admitted 
him  alfo  moll  honourably  into  the  number  of  his  counfellors. 
Laltly,  it  was  his  learning  which  made  him  fo  much  edeemcd 
in  the  chief  courts  of  Europe,  ai.d  occafioned  almoft  all  the 
princes,  the  learned  men,  the  ambafladqrs  of  kings,  and  the 
general  of  armies,  to  give  him  proofs  of  their  regard  in  the 
letters  they  wrote  to  him ;  of  which  above  fixteen  thoufand  were 
found  in  his  library,  all  placed  in  a  regular  order.  He  had  the 
glory  to  fave  the  king  of  Poland's  life,  by  explaining  an  enig- 
matical \A  riting  drawn  up  in  unknown  characters,  \\hich  no 
jnan  could  read  or  imderftand,  and  which  contained  the  fcheme 
of  a  confpiracy  againll  that  prince." 

His  works  are  divided  into  five  volumes,  folio,  the  fecond  of 
which  contains  his  letters:  bcfidcs  which,  another  colle<!:lion 
of  letters  was  publifhed  at  Louvain  in  1662,  by  the  care  of  his 
fon-in-law  Xiltus  Anthony  Miller,  governor  of  the  caftle  of 

[nJ  Toot.  ii.  p.  aza. 
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I.OTivain.  Puteanus  was  charged  with  writing  a  fatire  againft 
James  I.  of  England,  entitled,  '*  If.  Cafauboni  Corona  Regia, 
&c."  but  falfely:  it  is  now  thoroughly  believed,  that  Scioppius 
was  the  author  ot'  that  moll  bitter  and  outrageous  piece. 

PUTSCHIUS  (Elias),  born  at  Antwerp,  about  1580,  be- 
came a  celebrated  grammarian.  His  family  was  originally 
from  Augfbourg.  When  he  was  only  twenty-one,  he  publifhed 
Salluft,  with  fragments  and  good  notes.  He  then  publiflied 
the  celebrated  collection  of  thirty-three  ancient  grammarians, 
in  4to,  at  Hanau,  in  1605.  He  was  preparing  other  learned 
works,  and  had  excited  a  general  expeclation  from  his  kuow- 
ledge  and  talents,  when  he  died  at  Stade,  in  1606,  being  only 
twenty-fix  years  ot  age. 

PUY  (Peter  dej,  a  very  learned  Frenchman,  was  born  of 
a  good  family  at  Paris,  in  15H3.  "  His  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing," fays  Voltaire,  in  his  Elfay  on  Hiltory,  vol.  vii.  **  were 
fmgularly  ufeful  to  the  rtate.  He  laboured  more  than  any  one, 
tu  difcover  cha,rters  and  old  records,  by  which  the  king's  rights 
over  other  flatcs  might  be  afcertained  and  eitablilTied.  He  de- 
veloped and  cleared  up  the  origin  of  the  Salique  law.  He 
proved,  that  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church  were  nothing 
but  a  portion  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  ancient  churches. 
His  Hiilory  of  the  Templars  fhews,  that  fome  of  the  order 
were  culpable ;  but  that  the  condemnation  of  the  whole,  and 
the  deli:ru6lion  of  fo  many  knights,  was  one  of  the  moft  hor- 
rible injuftices  that  ever  was  committed."  He  was  the  author 
of  near  a  dozen  works,  of  a  fnnilar  caft,  and  chiefly  calcu- 
lated for  political  purpofes.  He  died  in  1652,  univerfally  la- 
mented, and  particularly  by  the  learned ;  for  he  was  not  only  a 
lover  of  his  country,  but  a  lover  of  learning.  He  ufed,  like 
Menage,  to  have  itated  aflfemblies  held,  and  learned  conver- 
fations  carried  on,  in  his  houfe  ;  and  o\Jt  of  his  immenfe  col- 
ledlions  and  treafures,  he  was  the  moil  communicative  man 
that  ever  lived.  The  prefidcnt  de  Thou  had  the  ftrongeft  affec- 
tion for  him. 

PUY-SEGUR  (James  de  Chastexet,  lord  of),  lieutenant- 
general  under  Louis  XHI.  and  XIV.  was  of  a  noble  family  in 
Armagnac,  and  was  born  in  the  year  i6co.  He  is  one  of  thofe 
Frenchmen  of  diflinclion  who  have  written  memoirs  of  their 
own  time,  from  which  fo  abundant  materials  are  fupplied  to 
their  hiftory,  more  than  are  generally  found  in  other  countries. 
His  memoirs  extend,  from  161 7  to  1658.  They  were  firft 
publillied  at  Paris,  and  at  Amfierdam  in  x6go,  under  the  in- 
fpeclion  of  du  Chene,  hiftoriographer  of  France,  in  2  vols. 
i2mo,  and  are  now  republifhed  in  the  general  colleclion  of 
memoirs.  The  life  of  Puy-Segur,  was  that  of  a  very  a(5live 
foldier.  He  entered  into  the  army  in  1617,  and  fcrved  forty- 
three 
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three  j^ears  without  intermifllon,  rlfing' gradually  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  In  1636,  the  Spaniards  having  attempted 
to  pafs  the  Somme,  in  order  to  march  to  Paris,  Puy-Segur  was 
ordered  to  oppofe  them  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops.  The 
general,  the  count  de  SbifTons,  fearing  afterwards  that  he  would 
be  cut  off,  which  was  but  too  probable,  fent  his  aid-de-camp  to 
tell  him  that  he  might  retire  if  he  thought  proper.  **  Sir," 
replied  this  brave  officer,  "  a  man  ordered  upon  a  dangerous 
fervice,  like  the  prefent,  has  no  opinion  to  form  about  it.  I 
came  here  by  the  count's  command,  and  fhall  not  retire  upon 
his  permiflion  only.  If  he  would  have  me  return,  he  muft 
command  it."  "I  his  gallant  man  is  faid  to  have  been  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  iieges,  in  which  there  was  an  a6lual  ca- 
nonade,  and  in  more  than  thirty  battles  or  fkirmifhes,  yet  never 
received  a  wound.  He  died  in  1682,  at  his  own  caftle  of  Ber- 
nouille,  near  Guife.  His  mem.oirs  are  written  with  boldnefs 
and  truth.;  contain  many  remarkable  occurrences,  in  which  he 
was  perfonally  concerned ;  and  conclude  with  fome  very  ufeful 
military  inllruftions. 

PYLE  (Thomas,  M.  A.},  fon  of  a  clergyman  [o],  was 
born  at  Stodey,  near  Holt,  Norfolk,  in  1674;  he  was  educated 
at  Caius-C(;]lege,  Cambridge;  and  ferved  the  town  of  King's 
Lynn,  in  the  capacities  of  curate,  ledurer,  and  minifter,  from 
his  admillion  into  orders  till  his  deceafe  in  1757;  difcharging 
the  feveral  duties  of  his  office  with  unremitted  indullry  and  per- 
fe&i  integrity.  His  fole  aim  was  to  amend  or  improve  his  au- 
ditors. For  this  purpofe,  he  addreifed  himfelf,  not  to  their 
pafiions,  but  to  their  underftandings  and  confciences.  He  ju- 
dicioufly  preferred  a  plainnefs,  united  with  a  force  of  expref- 
fion,  to  all  affe61:ation  of  elegance  or  rhetorical  fublimity. 
Befide  which,  he  fpoke  his  difcourfes  with  fo  juft  and  animated 
a  tone  of  voice,  as  never  failed  to  gain  univerfal  attention. 
He  didinguifhed  himfelf  early  in  life,  by  engaging  in  the  Ban- 
gorian  controverfy ;  which  he  did  fo  much  to  the  fatistadion 
of  the  late  bilhop  Hoadly,  that  he  not  only  gave  him  a  prebend, 
and  procured  him  a  relidentiaryfhip  in  the  church  of  Sarum, 
hut  made  two  of  ids  fons  prebendaries  of  Winchefter.  Mr. 
Pyle  afterwards  publiOied  his  "  Paraphrufe  on  the  Acts,  and 
all  the  Epiltlcs,"  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Clarke  ;  a  work  which 
has  pafic;!  through  many  editions,  and  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  uie  and  inil;ru61:ion  of  Chriftian  famil'rs;  as  it 
contains  in  a  plain  manner,  and  within  a  fmall  compafs,  the 
fubftancc  of  what  had  been  written  by  preceding  commentators. 
The  fu-ne  charader  is  due  to  his  *'  Paraphrafe  on  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John,"  and  on  tlie  "  Hillorical  Books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 

[t.].  Gene.  Mag.  17S3,  p.  659. 
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ment."  All  thefe  admirably  conduce  to  the  valuable  end  for 
which  they  were  intended,  to  render  the  true  meaniiig  of  Scrip- 
ture more  eafy  and  familiar  to  the  apprehenfion.of  all  readers. 
Three  volumes  of  his  **  Sermons,"  were  alfo  printed  in  17.S3  ; 
but  that  he  himfelf  had  no  defign  of  committing  them  to  the 
prefs  is  fomewhat  probable,  from  the  following  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance,  which  proves  them  to  be  the  genuine  offspring  of 
his  own  extraordinary  genius  ;  namely,  that  he  compofed  them 
with  the  greatefi:  facility  and  expedition,  amidft  the  interrup- 
tions of  a  numerous  furrounding  family.  To  be  celebrated  as 
a  preacher,  was  the  natural  confequence  of  his  nervous  lan- 
guage and  fpirited  deli\'ery.  It  may  be  added,  that  he  was 
no  lefs  julUy  admired  as  a  faithful  friend,  as  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, as  a  man  of  the  moll  liberal  fentiments,  and  fo  free  from 
all  pride  and  conceit  of  his  own  abilities,  that  he  was  apt  to 
pay  a  deference  to  the  opinions  of  many  perfons  much  inferior 
to  himfelf.  What  he  ellecmed  one  principal  advantage  and 
happinefs  of  his  life  was,  that  he  lived  not  only  in  friendihip, 
but  in  familiar  correlpondence,  witl  feveral  of  the  moft  famous 
divines  of  his  time,  particularly  oilTiop  Hoadly,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  Dr.  Sykes.  Now  as  that  prelate  declared  to  the 
world,  that  he  wilhed  to  be  diftinguiOied  after  death  by  no 
higher  title,  than  **  The  Friend  of  Dr.  Clarke,"  we  may 
furely  afcribe  it  as  no  fmall  honour  to  the  late  Mr.  Pyle,  that 
he  was  the  friend  of  both  thofe  eminent  men. 

The  following  teftimonials  may  be  recorded  to  his  honour  [p]: 

**  Tom  Pyle  is  a  learned  and  worthy,  as  well  as  a  lively 
and  entertaining  man.  To  be  fure,  bis  fuccefs  has  not  been 
equal  to  his  merit,  which  yet,  perhaps,  is  in  fome  meafure 
owing  to  himfelf;  for  that  very  impetuofity  of  fpirit  which, 
under  proper  government,  renders  him  the  agreeable  creature 
he  is,  has,  in  fome  circumftances  of  life,  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  hurt  his  views."     Archblfoop  Herring. 

**  Dr.  Sydall,  with  Mr.  Pyle,  fen.  of  Lynn,  were  the  two 
befl  fcholars  I  ever  examined  for  holy  orders  while  I  was  chap- 
lain to  Dr.  Moore,  bifhop  of  Norwich."     Mr.  Whiston. 

PYNAKER  (Adam),  a  celebrated  painter  of  landfcapes, 
was  born  in  1621,  at  the  village  of  Pynaker,  between  Schiedam 
and  Delft,  and  ahvays  retained  the  name  of  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  He  went  for  improvement  to  P.omc,  where  he  lludied 
for  three  years,  after  nature,  and  after  the  bed  models  among 
the  great  mafters.  He  returned  an  accompliHied  painter,  and 
his  works  rofe  to  the  higheft  efteem.  His  lights  and  diadows 
are  always  judicioufly  dirtributed  and  fkilfully  contrafted :  but 
his  cabinet  pictures  are  much  preferable  to  thofe  of  larger  fize. 

fp}  G«nt.  Mag.  I-/83,  p.  697. 
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He  chofe  generally  a  ftrong  morning  light,  which  allowed  him 
to  give  a  tine  verdure  to  his  trees.  His  dillanccs  are  properly- 
thrown  back,  by  diverfified  objects  intervening,  and  his  land- 
fcapes  enriched  with  figures,  and  pieces  of  archite6lure.  He 
died  in  1673. 

PYRRHO,  an  eminent  philofopher  of  antiquity  [oj,  was 
born  at  Elis,  and  flouriihed  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  about 
the  iioth  Olympiad.  He  was  at  firft  a  painter;  but  meeting 
with  fome  writings  of  Democritus,  applied  himfelf  afterwards 
to  philofophy.  Anaxarchus,  the  Abderite,  was  his  mailer  ; 
whom  he  attended  fo  far  in  his  travels,  that  he  even  converfed 
wiih  the  Gymnofophifls  in  India,  and  with  the  Magi.  He 
eftabliflied  a  fedt,  whofe  fundamental  principle  was,  that  there 
is  nothing  true  or  falfe,  right  or  wrong,  honeft  or  difhoneft, 
jiifl  or  unjult;  that  there  is  no  Itandard  in  any  thing,  but  that 
all  things  depend  upon  law  and  cuitom  ;  and  that  uncertainty 
and  doubt  belong  to  every  thing.  From  this  continual  leeking 
after  trutli,  and  never  finding  it,  the  feil  obtained  the  name 
of  Sceptic;  as  it  was  fometimes  called  Pyrrhonian,  from  its 
founder. 

The  excefs  to  which  this  philofopher  carried  his  notions,  as 
the  ancients  have  defcribed  it,  was  very  ridiculous.  He  lliunned 
nothing,  nor  took  aiiy  care,  but  went  ilraight  forward  upon 
every  thing  [rJ,  Chariots,  precipices,  dogs,  or  any  obftacles, 
moved  not  him  to  turn  the  leaft  out  of  the  way  ;  but  he  was 
always  laved  by  his  friends  that  followed.  He  ufed  to  walk 
out  alone,  and  iekiom  IJiewcd  himfelf  to  thofe  of  his  own 
family.  He  atfeiled  a  {late  of  the  utmoft  indifference,  info- 
much  that  he  held  it  wrong  to  be  moved  with  any  thing.  An- 
axarchus happening  to  fall  into  a  ditch,  Pyrrho  went  on,  without 
offering  to  help  him,  or  fliewing  the  leaft  emotion  :  which, 
when  fome  blamed,  Anaxarclius  is  faid  to  have  comtnended,  as 
worthy  of  a  philofopher.  Another  time,  being  at  fea  in  a 
dorm,  and  all  around  iiim  being  dejevSled  and  confounded,  he 
very  quietly  and  compofedly  fhiwed  them  a  pig  feeding  in  the 
fhip,  and  faid,  that  **  a  wife  man  ought  to  be  fettled  in  the 
fame  tranquillity.'' 

This  fort  of  wifdom,  whatever  might  be  pronounced  upon 
it  in  an  age  of  common  fenfe,  exalted  Pyrrho  to  fo  much  ho- 
nour with  his  fellow-citizens,  that  they  made  him  chief  pricft, 
and  on  his  account  palfed  a  decree  of  iminunity  for  all  philo- 
fophers.  He  died  at  ninety  years  of  age,  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind him  in  writing:  but  a  fummary  of  liis  principles  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  an  acute  and  learned  author 
of  his  fed,  whofe  "  Pyrrhonea;  hypothefes,"  or  three  books  of 
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the  fccptic  philofophy,  are  tranflatcd  by  the  learned  Stanley, 
and  inferred  in  his  vahiable  and  ufehil  work,  "  Of  the  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Philofophcrs,"  Epicurus  is  faid  to  have 
achnircil  the  convcrfation  of  Pyrrho,  and  to  have  been  conti- 
nually r]uc{lioning  him. 

PYTHAGORAS,  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  antiquity, 
came  into  the  world  towards  the  forty-feventh  Olympiad,  four 
defcents  from  Numa,  as  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnairus  has  proved  ; 
that  is,  about  590  years  before  Chrilt.  His  father  Mnemar- 
chus  of  Samos,  who  was  a  graver  by  trade,  and  dealt  in  rings 
and  other  trinkets,  went  with  his  wife  to  Delphi,  a  few  days 
after  his  marriage,  there  to  fell  fome  goods  during  the  teaft  ; 
and,  while  he  itayed  there,  received  an  oracular  anfwer  from 
Apollo,  who  told  him,  that,  if  he  embarked  for  Syria,  the 
voyage  would  be  very  fortimate  to  him,  and  that  his  wife 
would  there  bring  forth  a  fon,  who  lliould  be  renowned  for 
beauty  and  wifdom,  and  whofe  life  would  be  a  blelling  to  pof- 
terity.  Mnemarchus  obeyed  the  god,  and  Pythagoras  was  born 
at  Sidon ;  and,  being  brought  to  Samos,  was  educated  there 
anfwerably  to  the  great  hopes  that  were  conceived  of  him. 
He  was  called  **  the  youth  with  the  fine  head  of  hair;"  and, 
from  the  great  qualities  which  appeared  in  him  earl\,  was  foon 
regarded  as  a  good  genius  fent  into  the  w^orld  tor  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Samos,  in  the  mean  time,  afforded  no  philofophers  capable 
of  fatisfying  his  ardent  thirft  after  knowledge  ;  and  therefore, 
at  eighteen,  he  refolved  to  travel  in  quert:  of  them  elfewhere. 
The  fame  of  Pherecydes  drew  him  firfi  to  the  illand  of  Syros ; 
whence  he  went  to  Miletus,  where  he  converfed  with  Thales. 
Then  he  went  to  Phoenicia,  and  flayed  fome  time  at  Sidon,  the 
place  of  his  birth  ;  and  from  Sidon  into  Egypt,  where  Thales 
and  Solon  had  been  before  him.  Amafis,  king  of  Egypt,  re- 
ceived him  very  kindly  ;  and,  after  having  kept  him  iomc  time 
at  his  court,  gave  him  letters  for  the  priefts  of  Heliopolis.  The 
Egyptians  were  very  jealous  of  their  fciences,  v/hich  they 
rarely  imparted  to  ftrangers  ;  nor  even  to  their  own  countrymen, 
till  they  had  made  them  pafs  through  the  fevereft  probations. 
The  pricfls  of  Heliopolis  fent  him  to  thofe  of  Meniphis;  and 
they  direcSted  him  to  the  ancients  of  Diofpolis,  who,  not  daring 
to  difobey  the  king,  yet  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  their  owi) 
laws  and  cufloms,  received  Pythagoras  into  a  kind  of  novi-* 
ciate;  hoping  he  would  foon  be  deterred  from  farther  purfuits, 
by  the  rigorous  ndcs  and  ceremonies,  which  were  a  necelfary 
introdu6lio[i  to  their  myfleries.  But  they  were  deceived;  Py- 
thagoras went  through  all  with  wonderful  patience,  fo  far  as 
even,  according  to  fome  authors,  as  to  admit  of  circumcifion. 

After 
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After  having  remained  twenty-five  years  in  Eg}'pt,  he  went 
to  Babylon,  afterwards  to  Crete,  and  thence  to  Sparta,  to  in- 
ftrucl  himfelf  in  the  laws  of  Minos  and  Lycurgus.  Then  he 
returned  to  Samos,  which,  finding  under  the  tyranny  of  Poly- 
crates,  he  quitted  again,  and  vifittd  the  countries  of  Greece. 
Going  through  Pcloponnefus,  he  flopped. at  Phiius,  where  Leo 
then  reigned;  and,  in  his  converfation  with  this  prince,  fpokc 
with  fo  much  eloquence  and  wifdom,  that  Leo  was  at  once 
delighted  and  furprifed.  He  afked  him  at  length,  "  what  pro- 
feffion  he  followed?"  Pythagoras  anfwered,  *'  None,  but  that 
he  was  a  philofopher."  For,  difpleafed  with  the  lofty  title  of 
fagcs  and  wife  men,  which  his  profcflion  had  hitherto  alTumed, 
he  changed  it  into  one  more  modefl:  and  humble,  calling  himfelf 
2  philofopher,  that  is,  a  lover  of  wifdom.  Leo  ailed  him  '*  what 
it  was  to  be  a  philofopher;  and  the  difference  there  was  between 
a  philofopher  and  other  men  ?'  Pythagoras  anfwered,  that 
•'  life  might  well  be  compared  to  the  Olympic  games;  for, 
as  in  that  vaft  alfembly,  fome  come  in  fearch  of  glory,  others 
in  fearch  of  gain,  and  a  third  fort,  more  noble  than  the  two 
former,  neither  for  fame  nor  profit,  but  Quly  to  enjoy  the  Avon- 
derful  fpeclacle,  and  to  fee  and  know  what  pafies  in  it;  fo  we, 
in  like  manner,  come  into  the  world  as  into  a  place  of  public 
meeting,  where  fome  toil  after  glory,  others  after  gain,  and  a 
few,  contemning  riches  and  vanity,  apply  themfelves  to  the 
{iiidy  of  nature.  Thefe  lafl,"  faid  he,  '*  are  they,  whom  I  call 
philofophers :"  And  he  thought  them  by  far  the  nobleil  of  the 
human  kind,  and  the  only  part  which  f[:ent  their  lives  fuitably 
to  their  nature  ;  for  he  was  wont  to  fay,  that  "  man  w^s  created 
to  know  and  to  contemplate." 

From  Peloponnefiis  he  paffcd  into  Italy,  and  fettled  at 
Croton ;  where  the  inhabitants,  having  fuffercd  great  lofs  in  a 
battle  with  the  Locrians,  degenerated  from  induftry  and  courage 
into  foftnefs  and  effeminacy.  Pythagoras  thought  it  a  tafk 
worthy  of  him  to  reform  this  city  ;  and  accordingly  began  to 
preach  to  the  inhabitants  all  manner  of  virtues;  and,  though  he 
naturally  met  at  firft  with  great  oppofition,  yet  at  length  he 
made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  his  hearers,  that  the  magilfratcs 
thenifclves,  aftonifhed  at  the  folidity  and  itrength  of  reafon 
with  which  he  fpake,  prayed  him  to  inferpofe  in  the  affairs  of 
the  government,  and  to  give  fuch  advices  as  he  fhould  judge 
expedient  for  the  good  of  the  flate.  When  Pythagoras  had 
thus  reformed  the  manners  of  the  citizens  by  preaching,  and 
tfbbliflied  the  city  by  wife  and  prudent  counfels,  he  thought  it 
time  to  lay  fome  foundation  of  the  wifdom  he  profeffed',  and^ 
in  order  to  eflabliHi  his  ftct,  opened  a  fchool.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondend,  that  a  crowd  of  difcipjes  oifered  themfelves  to  a 
raanj  of  vvhofe  v/ifdom  fuch  prodigious  effefls  had  been  now 
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ff.en  and  heard.  Tliey  came  to  him  from  Greece  and  from 
Italy;  but,  for  fear  of  pouring  the  treafurcs  of  wifdom  into 
uiifound  and  corrupt  velfcls,  he  received  not  indifferently  all  that 
prefentcd  themfelves,  but  took  time  to  try  them;  for  he  ufed  to 
fay,  "  every  ff)rt  of  wood  is  not  fit  to  inakc  a  Mercury  ;"  ex 
^uo-vis  ligno  mn  jit  Mercurius;  tiiat  is,  all  minds  are  not  alike 
capable  of  knoujedge 

He  gave  his  difciples  the  rules  of  the  Egyptian  pricfts,  and 
made  them  pafs  through  the  aulkritics  which  hf  himfelf  had 
endured.  He  at  Hrit  enjoined  them  a  five  years  filence,  during 
which  they  were  only  to  hear;  after  that,  leave  was  given 
them  to  propofe  queltions,  and  to  ilate  their  doubts.  They  were 
not,  however,  even  th.en,  to  talk  without  bounds  and  mcafure: 
for  he  often  faid  to  them,  "  Eiiher  hold  your  peace,  or  utter 
things  more  worth  than  filence;  and  fay  not  a  little  in  many 
words,  but  much  in  few."  Having  gone  through  the  probation, 
thev  were  obliged,  before  they  were  admitted,  to  bring  all  their 
fortune  into  the  common  flock,  which  was  managed  by  perfons 
ehofen  on  purpofe,  and  called  oeconomifls;  and,  if  any  retired 
from  t':e  fociety,  he  often  carried  away  with  him  more  than  he 
brought  in.  He  was,  however,  immediately  regarded  by  the 
rell  as  a  dead  perfon,  his  obfequies  made,  and  a  tomb  raifed  for 
him:  whiclv  fort  of  ceretiiony  was  inllitutcd,  to  deter  others 
from  leaving  the  fchool,  by  fliewing,  that  if  a  man,  after  having 
entered  into  the  ways  of  wifdom,  turns  afide  and  forfakesthem, 
it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  believe  himfelf  living,  he  is  dead. 
"  He  is  dead,"  as  St.  Paul  fays[s],  "  though  he  feem  to  be 
alive." 

The  Egyptians  believed  the  fccrecy  they  obfervcd,  to  be 
recom mended  to  them  by  the  example  of  their  gods,  who  would 
never  be  feen  by  mortals,  but  through  the  obfcurity  of  fliadows. 
For  this  reafon  there  was  at  Sais,  a  town  of  Egypt,  a  ilatue  of 
Pallas,  who  was  the  fame  as  Ifis,  with  this  infcription:  "  I  ara 
wiiatcver  is,  has  been,  or  fhall  be;  and  no  rnortal  has  ever  yet 
taken  otF  the  veil  that  covers  me."  They  had  invented,  therefore, 
three  ways  of  exprefTing  their  thoughts;  the  fimple,  the  hiero- 
glypliiciil,  and  the  fymbolical.  In  the  fimple,  they  fpoke  plainly 
ar.d  intelligibly,  as  in  common  converfation ;  in  the  hierogly- 
phical,  they  concealed  their  thoughts  under  certain  images 
and  characters;  and  in  the  fymbolical,  they  explained  them  by 
fhort  expredions,  which,  under  a  fenfe  plain  and  fimple,  in- 
cluded another  wholly  figurative.  Pythagoras  principally  imitated 
the  fymbolical  flyle  of  the  Egyptians,  which,  having  neither 
the  obfcurity  of  the  hieroglyphics,  nor  the  clearnefs  of  ordinary 
difcourfe,  he  thought  very  proper  to  inculcate  t!  e  greateft  and 

[s]  I  Tim.  V. 
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moft  important  truths:  for  a  fymbol,  by  its  double  fenfe,  the 
proper  and  the  figurative,  teaches  two  things  at  once;  and 
nothing  pleafcs  the  mind  more,  than  the  double  image  it  repre- 
fents  to  our  view. 

In  this  manner  Pythagoras  delivered  many  excellent  things 
concerning  Gdd  and  the  human  foul,  and  a  vart  variety  of 
precepts,  relating  to  the  conduft  of  life,  political  as  well  as 
civil ;  and  he  made  fome  confiderable  difcoveries  and  advances 
in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Thus,  among  the  works  that  are  cited 
of  him,  there  are  not  only  books  of  phyfic,  and  books  of  mo- 
rality, like  that  contained  in  what  are  called  his  '*  Golden  Verfes," 
but  treatifes  of  politics  and  theology.  All  thefe  works  are  loft: 
but  the  vaifnefs  of  his  mind,  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  talents, 
appear  from  the  wonderful  things  he  performed.  He  delivered, 
as  antiquity  relates,  feveral  cities  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily  from  the 
yoke  of  flavery ;  he  appeafed  feditions  in  others;  and  he  foftened 
the  manners,  and  brought  to  temper  the  moft  favage  and  unruly 
humours,  of  feveral  people  and  feveral  tyrants.  Phalaris,  the 
tvrant  of  Sicily,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  could 
withiland  the  remonftrances  of  Pythagoras;  and  he,  it  feems, 
was  fo  enraged  at  his  ledlures,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  But  though  the  reafonings  of  the  philofopher  could 
make  no  imprefhon  on  the  tyrant,  yet  they  were  fufficient  to 
revive  the  fpirit  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  Phalaris  was  killed  the 
very  fame  day  that  he  had  fixed  for  the  death  of  Pythagoras. 

Pythagoras  had  a  great  veneration  ior  marriage;  and  therefore 
at  Croton,  married  Iheano,  daughter  of  Brontinus,  one  of  the 
chief  of  that  city.  He  had  by  her  two  fons,  Arimneihis  and 
Telanges;  which  lad  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  fchool,  and  was 
the  malfer  of  Empedocles.  He  had  likeAvife  one  daughter, 
named  Damo,  who  was  diftinguilhed  by  her  learning  as  well  as 
her  virtues,  and  wrote  an  excellent  commentary  upon  Homer. 
It  is  related,  that  Pythagoras  had  given  her  fome  of  his  writings, 
with  exprefs  commands  not  to  impart  them  to  any  but  thofe  of 
his  own  family ;  to  which  Damo  was  fo  fcrupiiloufly  obedient, 
that  even  when  the  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  Ihe  refufed 
a  great  fum  of  money  for  them.  Some  have  indeed  aflerterj, 
and  Plutarch  among  them,  that  Pythagoras  never  wrote  any 
thing;  but  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  others,  and  Plutarch 
is  fuppofed  to  be  miftaken.  Whether  \\t  did  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  whatever  was  written  by  his  firfl  difciples  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  himfelf ;  for  ihey  wrote  only  his  opinions, 
and  that  too  fo  religioufly,  that  they  would  not  change  the  leall 
fyllable  ;  refpedting  the  words  of  their  mailer  as  the  oracles  of  a 
god;  and  alledging  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  any  do6trine 
only  this,  auTos  t^a,  '*  He  faid  fo."     They  looked  on  him  as 

the 
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the  n;cfl  pcrfc>5t  image  of  the  deity  among  men.  His  hoiife  was 
called  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  his  court-yard  the  temple  of 
the  Mufcs;  ;.iid,  when  he  went  into  towns,  it  was  fiid  he  went 
tliiilier,  "  not  to  t  ach  men,  biu  to  heal  them." 

Pythag(^ras  was  perfociited  in  the  lail  years  of  his  life,  and  died 
a  tragical  death.  There  was  at  Croton  a  yt-ung  man  called 
Cylon,  whom  a  noble  birth  and  opulence  had  fo  puffed  up  with 
pride,  that  he  thought  he  fhould  do  honour  to  Pythagoras  in 
offering  to  be  his  difoiple.  The  philofopher  did  not  meafure 
the  merit  of  men  by  thefe  exterior  things;  and  therefore  finding 
in  him  much  corruption  and  wickednefs,  refufed  to  admit  him. 
This  extrcmelv  enragtd  Cylon,  who  fought  nothing  but  revenge  ; 
and,  havirg  rendered  as  many  perfons  difafFe6led  to  Pythagoras 
as  he  could,  came  one  day  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  profli- 
gates, and  furrounding  the  houfe  where  he  was  teaching,  fet  it 
on  fire.  Pythagoras  had  the  luck  to  efcape,  and  flying,  took 
the  way  to  Locris ;  but  the  Locrians,  fearing  the  enmity  of 
Cylon,  who  was  a  man  of  power,  deputed  their  chief  magif- 
tratcs  to  meet  him,  and  to  requeft  h;m  to  retire  elfewhere.  Pie 
went  to  Tarentum,  ^vhere  a  new  perfecution  foon  obliged  him 
to  retire  to  Metapontum.  But  the  fedition  of  Croton  proved  as 
it  were  the  lignal  of  a  general  infurrc6tion  againil  the  Pythago- 
reans; the  flame  had  gained  all  the  cities  of  Greater  Greece ; 
the  fchoolc  of  Pythagoras  were  dedroyed,  and  he  himfelf,  at  the 
age  of  above  eighty,  killed  at  the  tumult  of  Mctapontum,  or, 
as  as  others  fay,  was  (larved  to  death  in  the  tcinple  ot  the  Muier , 
whither  he  was  fled  for  refuge. 

I'hetiodrine  of  Pythagoras  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow 
compafs  of  Magna  Grascia,  now  called  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
it  fpread  itfelf  o\-er  all  Greece,  and  in  Afia.  The  Romans  ad- 
mired his  precepts  long  after  his  death;  and  having  received  an 
oracle,  which  commanded  them  to  ereft  ilatues  in  honour  of  the 
moft  wife  and  the  molt  valiant  of  the  Greeks,  they  ereded  two 
brazen  ftatues,  one  to  Alcibii-.dts  as  the  mcit  valiant,  and  (he 
other  to  Pythagoras  as  the  mod  wife.  It  was  greatly  to  his 
honour,  tliat  the  two  moll  excellent  men  Greece  ever  produced, 
Socrates  and  Plato,  in  fome  meafure  followed  his  doctrine. 

The  fed  of  Pythagoras  fubfilled  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  About  that  time  the  Academy 
and  the  Lyceum  united  to  obfcure  and  fwallow  up  the  Italic 
feci,  vihich  till  then  hnd  held  up  its  head  with  fo  much  glory, 
that  liberates  writes,  "We  more  admire,  at  this  day,  a  Pytha- 
gorean when  he  is  hlent,  than  others,  even  the  moft  eloquent, 
whei  they  fpeak."  However,  in  after-ages,  there  were  here 
and  there  fome  difciples  of  Pythagoras,  but  they  were  only  par- 
ticular perfons,  who  never  made  any  fociety;  nor  had  the  Py- 
thagoreans any  more  a  public  fchool.  We  find  ilill  extant  a 
Vol.  XII.  '  F  f  letter 
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letter  of  Pythagoras  to  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracufe;  but  this  letter 
is  certainly  fnppofititious,  Pythagoras  having  been  dead  before 
Hiero  was  born.  *'  The  Golden  Verfes  oi  Pythagoras, '  the 
real  author  of  which  is  unknown,  have  been  frequently  yub- 
liftied,  with  the  *' Com-icntary  of  Hierocles,"  and  s  Latin  ver- 
fion  and  notes.  Mr.  Dacier  tranilated  them  into  FrenC-,  v,ith 
notes,  and  added  the  "  Lives  of  Pythagoras  and  Hierocles ;'' 
and  this  work  was  publifhed  in  Englilh,  the  '*  Golden  Verfes" 
being  tranilated  from  the  Greek  by  N.  Rowe,efq;  in  1707,  8vo. 
It  is  chiefly  from  Dacier's  '*  Life  of  Pythagoras,"  that  the  pue- 
fent  memoir  is  extraSled. 
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QUADRATUS,  a  difciple  of  the  apoftles,  according  to 
Eufebius  and  Jeronae,  and  bifhop  of  Athens,  where  he 
was  born,  or  at  lead  educated  [a].  About  the  year  125,  when 
the  emperor  Adrian  wintered  at  Athens,  and  was  there  initiated 
into  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  a  perfecution  arofe  againft  the 
Chriftians,  during  which  their  biihop  Publius  fuffered  martyr- 
dom. Qiiadratus  fucceeded  him;  and,  in  order  to  flop  the  per- 
fecution, compofed  an  "  Apology  for  the  Chriftian  Faith,"  and 
prefented  it  to  the  emperor.  This  Apology,  which  had  the 
deiired  efFe6l,  was  extant  in  Euftbius's  time,  who  tells  us,  that 
it  ihcwcd  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  the  true  do6lrine  of  the 
apoftles;  but  we  have  only  a  fmall  frag.nent  preferved  by  Eu- 
febius in  the  fourth  book  of  his  hiftory,  wherein  the  author 
declares,  that  "  none  could  doubt  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  becaufe  the  perfons,  healed  and  raifed  from  the 
dead  by  him,  had  been  feen,  not  only  when  he  wrought  his 
miracles,  or  while  he  was  upon  earth,  but  even  a  very  great 
while  after  his  death  ;  fo  that  there  are  many,"  fays  he,  **  who 
were  yet  living  in  our  time."  Valefius,  and  others  upon  his 
authority,  will  have  the  Qiiadratus,  who  compofed  the  Apo- 
logy, to  be  a  different  perfon  from  Qj^iadratus,  the  bifhop  of 
Athens ;  but  his  arguments  do  not  feem  futficiently  grounded^ 
and  are  therefore  generally  rejected.  Jerome  affirms  them  to 
be  the  fame.  Nothing  certain  can  be  colleiSled  concerning  the 
death  of  Quadratus  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he  was  banifhed 
from  Athens,  and  then  put  to  variety  of  torments,  under  the 
reign  of  Adrian. 

There  was  alfo  a  very  eloquent  Athenian  philofopher,  named 
Ariftides,  who  prefented  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  at  the  fame 
time  with  Qiiadratus,  a  volume  in  the  form  of  an  apology  for 
the  Chriftian  religion;  "  which,"  fays  Jerome,  "  fhews  the 
learned  how  excellent  a  writer  this  author  was."  The  fame 
Jerome  obferves,  that  Ariftides  did  not  alter  his  profeflion  when 
he  changed  his  religion;  that  his  Apology  was  full  of  philo- 
fophical  notions;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Juftin 
Martyr.    It  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Eufebius  and  Jerome,  but  is 

[a]  Cave's  Hift.  Literar. 
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now  loft.     There  is  little  mention  of  Ariftides  by  the  ancientSi. 
fo  tiiat  nothing  particular  is  known  of  liim. 

QUARLES  (Francis),  an  Englffli  poet,  fon  of  James 
Qtiarles,  efq;  clerk  of  the  green-cloth,  and  purveyor  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  Avas  born  at  StevvardSy  in  the  pafiih  of  Rumford  in 
ElFex,  in  1592  [bJ.  He  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  and  continued 
for  feme  time  in  Chrift-college^  and  then  became  a  member 
of  Lincoln's- 1 np..  Afterwards^  he  was  preferred  to  th(!  place 
0/  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  ele^lrefs 
palatine  and  qijeen  of  Bohemia^  but  quitted  her  fcrricc,  very 
probably  upon  the  ruin  of  the  eleftor's  affairs,  and  went  over 
to  Ireland,  where  he  became  fecretary  to  archbifhop  Ufher^ 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  that  kingdom,  in 
1641,  he  fuifered  greatly  in  his  fortune,  and  was  obliged  to 
fly  for  fafety  to  England.  But  here  he  did  not  meet  with  the 
qtiiet  he  expected  ^  for  a  piece  of  his,  llyled  *'  The  Royal 
Convert,"  having  given  offence  to  the  prevailing  powers,  they 
tpok  occaffon  from  that,  and  from  his  repairing  to  Charles  1. 
at  Oxford,  to  hurt  him  as  much  as  pofTible  in  his  eftates.  But 
we  arc  told,  that  what  he  took  moft  to  heart,  was  being  plun- 
dered of  his  books,  and  fome  manufcripts  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  prefs.  The  lofs  of  thefe  is  fuppofed  to  have 
haftened  his  death,  which  happened  in  1644.  He  W'rote  a 
cornedy,  called,  **  The  Virgin  Widow,"  printed  fn  1649,  and 
feveral  poems,  which  were  chiefly  of  the  religious  kind. 
Langbaine  fays,  "  He  was  a  poet  that  mixed  religion  and 
fancy  together;  and  was  very  careful  in  all  his  writings  not 
to  entrench  upon  good  manners  by  any  fcurrility  in  his  works, 
or  anv  ways  offend  againll  his  duty  to  God,  his  neighbour,  and 
himfelf."  Thus,  according  to  Langbaine,  (and  others  have 
given  him  the  fame  teftimonial)  he  was  a  very  good  man ; 
but,  in  the  jfidgement  of  fomc  lie  was  alfo  a  very  great  man, 
and  a  moft  excellent  poet.  "  Had  he  been  contemporary/' 
fays  Fuller,  "  with  Plato,  that  great  back-friend  to  poets,  lie 
would  not  ouly  have  allowed  him  to  live,  but  advanced  him  t- 
an  ofliCL-  in  his  comnionwcalth.  Some  poets,  if  debarred  pro- 
fanenels,  wantonnefs,  and  fatiricalncfj,  that  they  may  neither 
abufe  God,  thcmfeh xs,  nor  their  neighbours,  have  their  tongues 
cut  out  in  eftecf.  Others  only  trade  in  wit  at  the  fecond  hand. 
being  all  for  tranflations,  nothing  for  invention.  Our  Qiiark  ?: 
■was  free  from  the  faults  of  the  firft,  as  if  he  had  drank  of 
Jordan  inftead  of  Helicon,  and  llept  on  Mount  Olivet  for  his 
Parnallus;  and  w.ts  happy  in  his  own  invention.  His  vifiblc 
poetry,  I  mean  his  '  Emblems,'  is  excellent,  catching  thereiu 
I'hc  eye  and  fancy  at  one  draught ;  fo  that  he  hath  out-aJ:iateJ 

[a]  L^nsbaiiic'j  Acount  of  Dramatic  Poets  }•  Winftanley  j  Wood,  &c. 

therein. 
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therein,  in  fbme  men's  jiidgeincnts.  His  '  VeiTcs  or»  Job'  are 
done  to  the  life,  fo  that  the  reader  may  fee  his  forces,  an<i 
through  them  the  anguilh  of  his  foul.  According  to  the  advice 
of  St.  Hieromc,  verl'a  vertcbat  in  opera,  and  pra^iifed  the  Job 
he  had  dcfcribed." 

By  one  wife  Qiiarles  had  eighteen  children,  one  of  whom 
named  John,  a  poet  alio,  was  born  in  EU'ex  in  1624;  admitted 
into  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  1642  ;  bore  arms  for  Charles  I. 
"vvithin  the  garrjfon  at  Oxford  ;  and  was  afterwards  a  captain  in 
one  of  the  royal  armies.  Upon  the  r«in  of  the  king's  affairs, 
he  retired  to  London  in  a  mean  condition,  where  he  wrote 
fcveral  things  purely  for  a  maintenance  ;  and  afterwards  travelled 
on  the  continent.  He  returned,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Lonr 
don  in  1665.  Some  have  eflcemcd  him  alfoa  good  poet  \  and  per- 
haps he  was  not  entirely  deflitute  of  genius,  which  would  have 
appeared  to  more  aflvantage,  if  it  had  been  duly  and  properly 
cultivated.  His  principal  merit,  however,  with  his  admirers, 
was  certainly  his  being  a  very  great  royalilK 

QUELLINUS  (Erasmus],  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1607.  He  ftudied  the  belles  lettres  and  philofo- 
phy  for  fome  time;  but  his  tafte  and  inclination  for  painting 
forced  him  at  length  to  change  his  purfuits.  He  learned  his  art 
of  Rubens,  and  became  a  very  good  painter.  Hiltory,  landf- 
cape,  and  fome  architedlure,  were  the  principal  objeds  of  his 
application,  and  his  learning  frequently  appeared  in  his  produc- 
tions. He  painted  fevcral  grand  pictures  in  Antwerp,  and  tiie 
places  thereabouts,  for  churches  and  palaces :  and  though  he 
aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  pleafure  he  took  in  the  exercife 
of  painting,  yet  when  he  died  he  left  behind  him  a  very  great 
charadcr  for  \W\\  and  merit  in  his  art.  He  lived  to  be  very  old, 
which  is  not  common  to  painters:  their  profeilion  not  being  at 
all  favourable  to  length  of  days.  He  left  a  fon,  John  Erafmus 
Quellinus,  called  young  Quellinus;  a  painier  whofe  works  were 
eiteemed,  and  may  be  feen  in  difFereni  parts  of  Flanders  :  and 
a  nephe\y  Artus  Q^ieliinus,  who  was  an  excellent  artift  in  fculp- 
ture,  and  who  executed  the  fine  pieces  of  carved  work  in  the 
town-hall  at  Amllcrdam,  engraved  firll  by  Hubert  Qiiellinus. 
Young  Qiiellinus  was  \iOx{\  in  1630,  and  died  in  1715  ;  and 
having  ftudied  at  Rome,  is  generally  thought  to  have  furpalled 
his  father. 

QUENSTEDT  (John  Andrew),  a  Lutheran  divine,  and 
a  Itrong  opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  born  at  Qiied- 
limbourg,  and  died  on  May  22,  1688,  at  the  age  of  feventy-one. 
He  publilhed,  i.  A  work  entitled,  *'  Dialogus  de  Patriis  illuf- 
trium  virorum,  Dodlrjn?,  et  Scriptis,"  4tG,  Wittemberg,  1654, 
and  1691.  This  is  an  account  of  learned  men  froai  Adam  to  the 
year  1600,  but  is  fuperficial,  and  inaccurate.  2.  '^  Sepuhura  Ve- 
\  F  f  3  terum," 
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terum,"  8vo,  1660,  and  in  4to,  Wittemberg.  This  is  efteemed 
his  beft  work.  3.  "  A  Syftem  of  Divinity  for  thofe  who  adopt 
the  Confeflion  of  Augfburg,"  4  vols,  folio,  1685.  4.  Several 
other  works,  more  replete  with  proofs  of  learning  than  of  cor- 
rectnefs  and  good  tafle. 

QUERENGHI  (Antony),  A  poet  of  Italy,  who  wrote  both 
in  his  own  language  and  in  Latin,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1546, 
and  manifeited  a  very  early  genius.  By  means  of  a  ready 
conception  and  vafl  memory,  he  foon  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
feveral  languages,  and  of  no  fmall  itore  of  other  knowledge. 
He  was  confidentiallv  employed  by  feveral  popes,  and  was  fecre- 
tary  of  the  facred  college  under  no  lefs  than  five.  Clement  VIII. 
made  him  a  canon  of  Padua,  but  Paul  V.  recalled  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  loaded  liim  with  honourable  offices.  Qi^ierenghi  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  employments  under  the  fuccecding  popes,  till 
he  died  at  Rome,  Sept.  i,  1633,  at  the  age  of  eighty-feven. 
There  is  a  volume  of  his  Latin  poems,  which  was  primed  at 
Rome  in  1629:  and  Italian  poetry,  publilhed  alfo  at  Rome  in 
1616. 

QUERLON  (Anne  Gabriel  Mkusnier  de),  born  at 
Nantes,  April  15,  1702,  was  a  journalill  of  fome  celebrity  in 
France,  a  fcholar  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ancients,  an  enemy 
to  bad  taife,  to  the  afFe6lation  of  introducing  new  terms,  and  ifill 
more  to  the  rage  for  new  principles.  He  publifhed,  for  twenty- 
two  years,  a  periodical  paper  for  the  province  of  Britany,  en- 
titled *'  Les  petites  Affiches:"'  and,  during  the  fame  period,  for 
five  years,  conducted  the  "  Gazette  de  France,"  the  "  Journal 
Etranger,"  for  two  years  ;  and  took  a  part  in  the  "  Journal  En- 
cyclopedique."  Notwithflanding  thefe  labours,  he  was  the  editor 
of  many  Latin  and  French  authors,  whofe  works  he  enriched 
by  notes  and  prefaces,  at  once  curious  and  inftrud ive.    He  com- 

ofed  alfo  works  of  his  own,  and,  befides  thofe  which  he  pub- 

ilhed,  left  feveral  in  manufcript,  among  which  was  a  regular 
Analyfis  of  the  literary  journals  on  which  he  was  for  fo  many 
years  employed.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  a6led  as 
librarian  to  a  rich  financier  named  Beaujon,  from  whom  he  had 
a  handfome  falary,  with  an  honourable  and  pleafing  retreat  in 
his  houfe.     He  died  in  April  1780,  very  generally  regretted. 

His  principal  works,  beiides  the  periodical  publications  already 
mentioned,  are,   i.  **  Les  impodures  innoctiues,"  a  little  novel,  • 
the  produdion  of  his  youth,  but  calculated  to  make  the  public 
regret  that  he  did  not  more  employ  himfelf  in  works  of  imagi- 
nation.    2.  *'  Le  Teflament  dc  I'Abbe  des  Fontaines,"  i2mo, 

1746,  a  pamphlet  of  no  great  merit.  3.  '*  Le  Code  Lyrique, 
oil  reglement  pour  I'Opera  de  Paris,"  i2mo,  1743.  4.  "  Col- 
letlion  Hiflorique,"  or  Memoirs  towards  the  Hiilory  of  the  War 
which  terminated  in  1748,  i2mo,  1757.     5.  A  Continuation 

of 
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of  the  Ablv'  Prcvot's  *♦  Hi(k)ry  of  Voyages."  6.  A  tranflation 
of  ti.e  Abbe  M:iify's  Latin  Poem  on  Painting,  which  is  exe- 
cuted with  fidt'iiy  and  elegance.  Among  the  editions  which  he 
publillied,  was  one  of  Lucretius,  i2mo,  1744,  with  notes,  which 
have  b  en  elteemed  ;  alfo  P'lardrus  and  Anacreon. 

Ql'ERNO  (Canmllo),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Mo- 
nopolis  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  acquired  in  his  early 
yec.rs  a  great  facility  of  making  verfes.  He  went  to  Rome  about 
1514,  with  a  poem  of  twenty  thoufand  lines,  called  Alexiada. 
Some  young  gentlemen  of  that  city  profeiled  great  friendfhip  to 
him  :  they  treated  him  in  the  country,  and  at  a  feaft  crowned 
him  ar^h  poet ;  fo  that  he  was  not  known  afterwards  by  any 
other  nrinie.  Leo  X.  who,  upon  certain  occahons,  was  not 
averfe  to  buffoonery,  delighted  in  his  company,  and  caufed  him 
to  be  fcrved  with  meat  from  his  own  table  ;  and  Qiierno,  being 
a  :  excellent  parafite,  humoured  him  very  exaftly.  He  was 
obliged  to  make  adiftich  extempore,  upon  whatever  fubjetl  was 
given  him  ;  even  tho:.gh  he  was  at  the  time  ill  of  the  gout,  with 
which  he  was  extremely  troubled.  Once,  when  the  fit  was  on 
him,  he  made  this  ■. erfe,  *'  Archipoeta  facit  verfus  pro  mille 
poetis,"  and,  as  he  hefitated  in  compofing  the  fecond,  the  pope 
readily  and  wittily  added,  "  Er  pro  mille  aliis  Archipoeta  bibit." 
Querno,  haftcning  to  repair  his  fault,  cried,  "  Porrige,  quod 
facial  mihi  carmina  docla,  Falernum,"  to  which  the  pope  in- 
ffantly  replied,  "  Hoc  vinum  enervat,  debilitatque  pedes." 

The fe  were  fine  days  for  Querno ;  but,  after  the  taking  of 
Rome,  he  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  futFered  much  during  the 
wars  in  1528,  and  died  there  in  the  hofpital.  He  ufed  to  fay, 
*'  He  had  found  a  thoufand  wolves,  after  he  had  loft  one  lion." 

QUESNAY  (Francis),  a  celebrated  French  phyfician,  was 
born  at  Ecquevilli,  a  fmall  village  in  France,  in  the  year  1694. 
He  was  the  fon  of  a  labourer,  and  worked  in  the  fields  till  he 
was  fixteen  years  of  age  ;  though  he  afterwards  became  firft  phyfi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  the  king  of  Francti,  a  member  of  the  Ac^ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Royal  Sxietv  of  London. 
He  did  not  even  learn  to  read  till  the  period  abovementioned, 
when  one  of  the  books  in  which  he  firft  delighted  was  the  Maifon 
Rulhque.  l^he  furgeon  of  the  village  gave  him  a  flight  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin,  with  fi)me  of  the  firlt  principles  of  his 
art:  after  which  he  repaired  to  the  capital,  where  he  completed 
his  knowledge  of  it.  Having  .obtained  the  requifite  quaUfica- 
tions,  he  hrll:  praclifed  his  profeflion  at  Mantes;  but  M.  de  la 
Peyronie,  having  difcovered  his  talents,  and  thinking  them  loft 
in  a  fmail  town,  invited  him  to  Paris,  to  be  fecretary  to  an 
academy  of  furgery,  which  he  was  defirous  to  ellablifh.  To  the 
firft  colie£lion  of  memoirs  publifhed  by  this  fociety  Qiiefnay 
prefixed  a  preface,  which  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  completeft 
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performances  of  the  kind.  The  gout  at  length  difqualificd  hini 
lor  the  pra£lice  of  furgery,  aiid  he  applied  himf^lf  to  nnedicine, 
wherein  he  became  no  lefsei-ninent.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
life  his  early  tafte  tor  agricultural  (hidies  revived,  and  he  became 
a  leading  man  in  the  fe6l  of  oeconomifls,  who  afterwards  made 
f>^  bad  a  ufe  of  their  influence,  by  circulnling  democratical 
principles.  Qiiefnay  had  many  good  qualities,  among  which 
were  humanity  and  charity,  with  a  ftrong  mind,  and  philofo- 
phical  equality  of  temper,  under  the  pains  of  the  gout.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  in  his  very  laft.  years  involved 
liimfeif  io  deeply  in  mathematical  ftudies  that  he  fancied  he  had 
difcovered  at  once  the  two  great  problems  of  the  trife6lion  of  an 
angle,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  He  died  in  December 
1774.  Louis  XV.  was  much  attached  to  (^lefuay,  called  him 
"  ion  penfeur,"  his  thinker  ;  and,  in  allufion  to  that  name,  gave 
him  three  panfics,  or  *'  penfees,"  for  his  arms. 

The  works  of  Qiiefnay  were  thefe  :  i.  "  Obfervations  on  the 
EfFccls  of  Bleeding,"  i2mo,  1730.  2.  *'  A  Phyfical  KHay  on 
the  Animal  Qilconomy,"  3  vols.  i2mo,  1747.  A  work  of  3 
great  morallll:  as  well  as  phyfician.  3.  "  The  Art  of  Healing 
by  Bleeding,"  i2mo,  1736.  This  has  been,  in  fome  degree, 
refuted  by  experience.  4.  "  A  Treatife  on  continued  Fevers," 
2  vols.  i2mo,  1753.  5.  *'  On  Gangrene,"  i2mo,  1749. 
6.  "  On  Suppuration,"  i2mo,  1749.  7.  ''  Phyfiocratie,"  or 
on  the  government  moft  advantageous  to  the  human  race,  8vo, 
1768.  In  this,  his  ftyle  is  affeded  and  inflated,  nor  are  his  ideas 
much  move  found.  8.  Several  fmall  works  on  oeconomical  fub- 
jec^s,  containing  fome  found  views,  and  others  altogether  ira- 
pradlicable.  9.  Some  ariicles  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedie..    Ail  thefe  works  are  written  in  French. 

Ql;ESNEL(pA.';CiyiER),ace!ebratedprieftof  the  congregation 
railed  the  Oratory,  in  France,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1634,  and  was; 
unfortunate  In  being  the  fubjedt  of  a  great  divifion  between  his 
countrymen,  and  the  caufe  of  many  quarrels  among  them  ;  which, 
fays  Vohaire,  thirty  pages  of  his  "  Moral  Reflertions  upon  the 
islew  Telbcnent,"  properly  qualified  and  foftened,  would  have 
prevented  [cj.  •  He  was  a  man  of  very  uncoinmon  parts  and 
learning.  In  1675,  he  publiflied  the  works  of  St.  Leo,  at  Paris, 
in  2  vols.  4to.  with  notes  and  dill'ertations  ;  which,  containing 
fome  things  in  defence  of  the  ancient  opinions  of  the  Gallican 
church  againil  the  novelties  of  the  Ronun,  gave  fuch  ofFence  at 
Rome,  that  the  year  following  the  work  was  condemned  there 
by  a  decree  of  the  inqnifition.  Meeting  with  fome  troubles  alfo 
jm  his  ovi'n  country,  he  retired  in  1685  to  BrulTels  ;  and  joined 
the  •  C(iicbrated  Antony  Arnauld,  who  lived  in  a  kind  of  exile 

[c]  Sicclc  de  Louis  XIV.  torn,  ii, 

there. 
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there,  and  whom  Quefncl  accompanied  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1694.    He  liad  publilhcd,  in  1671,  "  Moral 
Rcllcdions  upon  the  New  Tellament ;"    but  thele  were  only 
upon  part  of  the  New  Teftament ;  he  now  finiihed  the  whole, 
3nd  publilhed  it  in  1687.     This  book  contained  fonie  maxims 
^vhich  appeared  favourable  to  Janfenifm  ;  but  thefe  were  joined 
with  fuch  a  muhiiude  of  pious  fentiments,  and  fo  abounded  iti 
that   foft  perfuafion  which  wins  the  heart,  that  the  work  was 
received  with  univerfal  approbation.     The  beauties  of  it  ap- 
peared every  where  evident,  and  the  exceptionable  pallagcs  were 
difficuh  to  be  found.     Several  bilhops  bcltowed  high  encomiums 
on  it,   when  imperfe6l ;  which  they  repeated  and  confirmed  in 
the  (trongeft  manner,  when  the  author  had  finifned  it.     \'oliairc 
knew  foi^certain,  as  he  tells  us,  that  the  Abbe  Renaudor,  one 
of  the  moll  learned  men  in  France,  being  at  Rome  the  hrll  year 
of  Clement  XI's  pontificate,  went  one  day  to  wait  upon  this_ 
pope,  who   loved  men  of  letters,   and  was  himfclf  a  man  of 
learning;    and  found  him  reading  Qiiefnel's   book:    "This,' 
faid  his  holinefs,  "  is  an  excellent  performance;  we  have  no 
one  at  Rome  capable  of  writing  in  this  manner  ;  I  wifli  I  could 
have  the  author  near  me  :"  yet  this  very  pope  in  1708  publilhed 
a  decree  againit  it,  and  afterwards,  in  1713,  ilfucd  the  famous 
bull  Unigenitus,  in  v/hich  an  htmdred  and  one  propofitions  ex- 
tradled  from  it  were  condemned.     We  muft  not,  however,  look 
upon  this  condemnation  of  Clement  XI.  as  a  contradiction  to 
the  encomium  he  had  before  given  :  it  proceeded  entirely  from 
reafons  of  ftate.      The   prelate   in    France,    who   fliewed   the 
ftrongeft  and  mod  fincere  approbation  of  this  book,  was  cardinal 
de  Noailles,  archbifhop  of  Paris.     He  declared  himfclf  the  pa- 
tron of  it,  when  he  was  bilhop  of  Chalons;  and  it  was  dedicated 
to  him.     Now  the  cardinal  protefted  feveral  of  the  Janfenifts, 
though  not  of  their  perfuafipn  ;  and  was  not  at  all  well  difpofed 
towards  the  Jefuits.     This,  and  the  book's  favouring  fomewhat 
of  Janfenifm,  made  it  very  obnoxious  to  the  Jcfuits;    whofe 
mighty  power,  being  dreaded  by  Qiiefnel,  occafioned  him  to  go 
to  BruOels.     There  he  joined  Arnauld,  and  after  his  death  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Janfenilts:   but  the  Jefults,  being  very 
powerful   and  prevalent,    foon   difturbed   him   in   his   folitude. 
They  reprefented  him  as  a  feditious  perfon  :  and  they  prevailed 
with  the  king  himfelf  to  petition  for  the  condemnation  of  his 
book  at  Rome  ;  which  was  in  fact  procuring  the  condemnation 
of  cardinal  de  Noailles,  who  had  been  the  mod:  zealous  defender 
of  the  work.    They  perfecuted  him  alfo  with  Philip  V.  who  was 
fovercign   of  the  Low  Countries,  as  they  had  before  done  Ar- 
nauld his  mafter  with  Louis  XIV.     They  obtained  an  order 
from  the  king  of  Spain  to  feize  thefe  religious  exiles  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Qi^iefnel  was  imprifoned  in  the  archbifbopric  of  Mech- 
lin. 
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lin.  But  a  gentleman,  who  believed  he  fliould  greatly  raife 
himfelf  by  means  of  the  Janfcnifts,  if  he  could  deliver  their 
chief,  broke  through  their  walls;  by  which  means  Qi^iefncl, 
having  made  his  cfcape,  fled  to  Amderdam,  where  he  died  in 
1 7 19,  after  having  fettkd  fome  Janfenift  churches  in  Holland  : 
the  ie^,  however,  was  weak,  and  dwindled  daily.  He  wrote  a 
great  many  books;  but  they  are  chiefly  of  the  polemic  kind. 

QUEVEDO  (Francisco  de),  an  eminent  Spanifli  author, 
was  born  at  Madrid  in  1570;  and  vi'as  a  man  of  quality,  as 
appears  from  his  being  ftyled  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James, 
which  is  the  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  He  was 
one  of  the  belt  writers  of  his  age,  and  excelled  equally  in  verfe 
and  profe  [dJ.  He  excelled  too  in  all  the  different  kinds  of 
poetry :  his  heroic  pieces,  lays  Nicolas  Antonio,  have  great 
force  and  fublimiiy  ;  his  lyrics  great  beauty  and  fweetnefs ;  and 
his  humorous  pieces  a  ceitain  eafy  air,  pleafantry,  and  inge- 
nuity of  turn,  which  is  exceedingly  delightful  to  a  reader.  His 
profe  works  are  of  two  forts,  ferious  and  comical :  the  former 
confift  of  pieces  written  upon  moral  and  religious  fubjedls  ;  the 
latter  are  fatirical,  full  of  wit,  vivacity,  and  hiimour.  He  had 
a  fmgular  force  and  fruitfulnefs  of  imagination,  which  enabled 
him  to  render  the  molt  dry  and  barren  fubjec'ls  diverting,  by 
embelliflting  them  with  all  the  ornaments  of  fidion.  All  his 
printed  works,  for  he  wrote  a  great  deal  which  was  never 
printed,  are  comprifed  in  3  vols.  4t(),  two  of  which  confilt  ot 
poetry,  a  third  of  pieces  in  profe.  The  "  Parnalfo  Efpagno!, 
or  Spaiiilli  Parnallus,"  under  which  general  title  all  his  poetry 
is  included,  was  collefted  by  the  cure  of  Jofeph  Gonzales  de 
Salas,  who,  befides  fliort  notes  interfpered  throughout,  prefixed 
diflertations  to  each  diiUn^l  fpecies.  It  was  firil  publiflied  at 
Madrid,  in  1650,  4to,  and  has  iince  frequently  been  printed  in 
Spain  and  the  Low  Countries!  eJ.  The  comical  or  hiunorous 
part  of  his  profe-works  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifli.  "  The 
Vifions"  are  a  fatirc  upon  corruption  of  manners  in  all  forts  and 
degrees  of  people  ;  are  lull  of  wit  and  u'.orality  ;  and  have  found 
fuch  a  reception,  as  to  go  through  feveral  editions.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  comical  works,  containing,  "  The  Night-Ad- 
venturer, or  the  Day-Hater,"  "  The  Life  of  Paul  the  Spanilh 
Sharper,"  **  The  Retentive  Knight  and  his  Epiilles,"  "  The 
Dog  and  Fever,"  *'  A  Proclamation  by  Old  Father  Time," 
"  A  Trca'ife  of  all  Things  whatfoever,"  "  Fortune  in  her 
Wits,  or  the  Hour  of  all  Men,"  were  iranllated  from  the  Spanifh, 
and  j)ublilhed  at  London,  in  1707,  8v<\  Stevens,  the  tranfla- 
tor,  feems  to  have  thought  that  he  could  not  fpeak  too  highly 

[n]   Script.  Hlfpan.  v   i.  [eT  Bai'ilcr.   Joe^'m.-ns.,  torn,  v, 
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of  his  author;  he  calls  him  **  the  great  Qiievcdo,  his  works  a 
real  treafure;  the  Spanifli  Ovid,  from  wjiom  wit  naturally 
flowed  without  Ihidy,  and  to  m  horn  it  was  as  eafy  to  write  in 
verfe  as  in  profe."  The  feverity  of  his  fatires  procured  him 
many  enemies,  and  brought  hir.i  into  great  troubles.  The  count 
d'Olivares,  favourite  and  prime  miniiter  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
imprifoned  him  for  being  too  fVee  with  his  adminiifratlon  and 
government ;  nor  did  he  obtain  his  liberty,  till  that  miniiler  was 
difgraced.  He  died  in  1645,  according  to  fome  ;  but,  as  others 
fay,  in  1647.  Bciides  being  fo  confummate  a  wit  and  poet,  he 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  extremely  learned  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by 
his  intimate  friend,  who  wrote  the  preface  to  his  volume  ot 
poems,  that  he  underftood  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  languages. 

QUIEN  (Michael  le),  a  French  Dominican,  and  a  very 
learned  man,  was  born  at  Boulogne  in  i66r.  He  was  deeply 
fkillcd  in  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  languages ;  and  in 
that  fort  of  criticifm  and  learning,  which  is  necelfary  to  render 
a  man  an  able  expounder  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Father  Pez- 
ron,  having  attempted  to  eftablilh  the  chronology  of  the  Septua- 
gint  againft  that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  found  a  powerful  adverfary 
in  leQuien;  who  publiflied  a  book  in  1690,  and  afterw^ards  ano- 
ther, againft  his  **  Antiquite  dcs  Terns  retablie,"  a  very  fine 
and  well-written  work.  Qi^iien  called  his  book  "  Antiquite  des 
Terns  detruite."  He  applied  himfelf  greatly  to  the  iludy  of  the 
eaftern  churches,  and  that  of  England  ;  and  in  particular  wrote 
againft  Courayer  upon  the  validity  of  the  ordinations  of  the  Englifh 
bilhops:  who,  fays  Voltaire,  "pay  no  more  regard  to  thefe 
difputes,  than  the  Turks  do  to  dilTertations  upon  the  Greek 
church  [f]."  All  this  le  Qt^iien  did  out  of  great  zeal  to  popery, 
and  to  promote  the  glory  of  his  church:  but  he  did  alfo  a  fervice 
for  which  both  proteftantifm  and  learning  were  obliged  to  him, 
and  on  which  account  chiefly  he  is  inferted  here,  when  he  pub- 
Jifhed  in  1712  an  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  works  of 
Joannes  Damafcenus,  in  2  vols,  folio.  'J'his  did  him  great 
honour :  for  the  notes  and  diflertations,  which  accompany  his 
edition,  fhew  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  molt  learned  men  of 
his  age.  His  exceflive  zeal  for  the  credit  of  the  Roman  church 
made  him  publifh  another  work  in  4to,  called,  "  Panoplia 
contra  fchifma  Grascorum  ;"  in  which  he  endeavours  to  refute 
all  thofe  imputations  of  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  and  ufurpation» 
that  have  fo  juftly  been  brought  againit  it.  He  proje6led,  and 
had  very  far  advanced,  a  very  large  work,  which  was  to  have 
exhibited  an  hiftorical  account  of  all  the  patriarchs  and  inferior 
prelates,  that  have  filled  the  fees  in  Africa  and  the  Eaft  ;  and  the 

[»•]  Slecic  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  11. 
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firft  volume  was  printing  at  the  Louvre,  with  this  title,  <*  Oriens 
Chriltianiis  Sc  Africa,"  when  the  author  died  at  Paris  in  1733. 

QUILLET  (Claudius),  an  ingenious  French  writer,  whofe 
talent  was  Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  Chinon,  in  Tonraine, 
about  1602.  He  lludied  phyfic,  and  praciifed  it  for  fome  years 
in  the  beginning  of  his  life.  When  Mr.  De  Laiibardemont, 
coiinfellor  of  liate,  and  a  creature  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  was 
fent  to  take  cognifance  of  the  famous  pretended  poiTeiiion  of  the 
nuns  of  Loudun,  with  fecret  inllruclions  doubtlefs  to  find  real, 
Q^uUet  was  in  that  town  ;  and  believing  it  to  be  all  a  farce,,  with 
a  view  of  expoling  it,  challenged  the  devil  of  thofe  nun?,  and 
utterly  nonplulTed  and  confounded  him.  Lanbardemont  was 
offended  at  it,  and  illued  out  a  warrant  againft  Q^iillet ;  who, 
perceiving  tlie  mummery  to  be  carried  on  by  cardinal, Richelieu, 
jn  order  to  deftroy  the  unhappy  Grandier,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
as  fome  fuppofe,  to  frighten  Louis  XIIL  thought  it  not  fafe  to 
(Continue  at  Loudun,  or  even  in  France,  and  therefore  immedi- 
ately retired  into  Jtaly.  This  mult  have  happened  about  1634, 
when  Grandier  was  executed. 

Arriving  at  Rome,  he  paid  his  refpeils  frequently  to  the 
rnarfhal  D'Etiees,  the  French  ambaffador  ;  and  was  foon  after 
received  into  his  fervice,  as  fecretary  of  the  embally.  He  fecms 
to  have  returned  with  the  m.arihal  to  France,  after  the  death  of 
cardinal  Richelieu.  While  he  was  at  Rome,  he  began  his  poem 
called  **  Callipaedia ;"  the  firlt  edition  of  which  was  printed  at 
Leyden,  1655,  with  this  title,  **  Calvidii  Leti  Callipssdia,  feu 
de  pulchra;  prolis  habcnd^e  rationc."  Calvidius  Letus  is  almofl 
an  anagram  of  his  name.  It  is  not  known,  what  made  him  angry 
with  cardinal  Mazarine;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  reflefted  very 
fatirically  tipon  his  eminence  in  this  poem.  'Ihe  cardinal  fent 
for  him  upon  it ;  and,  after  fome  kind  expoftulations  upon  what 
he  had  written,  aiiured  him  of  his  efteem,  and  difmilled  him 
with  a  promife  of  &.c  next  good  abbey  that  fhould  fall  j  which 
lie  acctrdingly  conterred  upon  him  a  few  months  after  :  and  this 
had  fo  good  an  eifc6t  upon  Qt^iillet,  that  he  dedicated  the  fecoml 
edition  of  his  book  to  the  cardinal,  after  having  expunged  the 
paffages  which  had  given  him  offence.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Julius  Caefar  behaved  in  the  fame  manner,  when  he  was  lam- 
pooned bv  Catullus  :  he  invited  the  poet  to  fupper,  and  treated 
him  with  fuch  a  generous  civility,  that  he  made  him  his  friend 
ever  after.  The  fecond  edition  of  "  Callipaedia''  was  printed 
at  Paris,  1 656,  \\  ith  many  additions,  and  Qiiillet's  own  name 
to  it :  and  the  author  fubjoincd  two  other  pieces  of  Latin  poetry, 
one  '*  Ad  Eudoxum,"  which  is  a  ficlitious  name  for  fome  cour- 
tier;  another,  "  In  obituin  Petri  GafTendi,  infignis  Philofophi 
&  Aftrononii."  Thefe  are  all  the  produclions  of  Qiiillet  which 
ever  c;m:c  from  tiic  prcfs  j  although  he  wrote  a  long  Latin  poem 

in 
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intwclve  books,  entitled  "  Henrlciados,"  inhonniTrof  HcnrylV. 
of  France,  and  tranilatcd  all  ihe  fatires  of  Jiueiial  into  French. 
As  to  the  "  Callipxdia,"  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  it  \vas 
very  greedily  read  ;  and  though  the  (ubjedl  is  not  always  treated 
with  the  greateft  folidity,  yet  the  verfiftcation  is  allowed  to  be 
every  where  beantiful.  Some  writers,  however,  have  londly 
objefted  to  certain  particularities  in  this  poein,  and  cenfnred  the 
author  very  feverelv  for  them,  **  This  abbot,"  fays  Baill  t, 
*'  int' iiding  to  teach  men  how  to  get  pretty  children,  has  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  all  the  precepts  of  that  new  art  into  four 
books,  in  Latin  verfe,  entitled  *  Callipasdia.'  Though  he  docs 
not  inform  the  public,  how  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  fo  many 
rare  particulars,  it  was  neverthelefs,  obferved,  that,  for  an  ab- 
bot, he  knew  more  on  this  article,  than  the  molt  experienced 
among  the  laity;  and  that  he  was  capable  of  teaching  even  nature 
herfelf. — It  is  faid,  that  fome  paflages  in  it  are  finely  touched: 
bat  it  alfo  contains  defcriptions  concerning  procreation,  which 
are  abominable,  and  unworthy  of  a  man  \^•ho  has  any  fenfe  of 
modedy  ;  and  he  feems  every  where  to  glory  in  having  read  Pe-> 
tronius."  In  anfwer  to  this,  M.  de  la  Monnoye  has  obferved, 
in  a  note  upon  Baillet,  that  Qj^iillet  was  no  beneficed  man,  nor 
had  any  connedion  with  the  facred  order,  when  he  wrote  the 
"  Callipa:?dia."  Bayle  alfo  has  apologized  for  Qijillet ;  "  whofe 
verfiftcation,  he  fays,  is  very  fine,  and  the  poet  appears  therein 
to  have  fludied  Lucretius  much  more  than  Petronius.  Thofe 
were  not  miitaken,  who  told  Baillet,  that  the  at'.thor  fpeaks 
plainly  concerning  procreation  ;  but  it  is  falfe  to  afforf,  that  (his 
is  unworthv  a  man  who  has  any  knk  of  modefty  :  Abbot  Q^iillet 
faying  nothin;^  but  what  is  found  in  grave  writers  on  phyfic." 
As  to  the  merit  of  the  poem,  though  it  has  ufiially  been  much 
admired,  and  on  many  accounts  certainly  with  good  reafon,  yet 
the  above  De  la  Monnoye,  a  inoft  competent  and  able  jucfge,  has 
fpoken  of  it  in  terms  not  at  all  favourable.  He  thinks  tiie  great 
reception  it  has  met  with,  ovving  principally  to  the  fiibjccl ; 
which,  he  fays,  is  often  treated  in  a  very  frivolous  way,  cfpe- 
cially  in  the  fecond  book,  where  there  are  many  lines  concern- 
ing the  different  influences  of  the  conftellations  upon  conception. 
He  will  not  allow  the  verfification  to  refemble  either  that  of  Lu- 
cretius or  Virgil,  blames  the  diclion  as  incorrecl,  and  difcuvers 
alfo  errors  in  quantity.  This  is  the  judgement  which  the  critic 
and  poet  has  palTedupon  Quillet's  poem  [g].  A  third  edition  of 
the  **  Callipafdia"  was  neatly  printed  at  London  in  1708,  8vo  ;  to 
which,  befides  the  two  little  Latin  poems  above-mentioned,  was 
fubjoined  *'  Scxvolse  Sammarthani  Psedotrophix',  five  de  puero- 
rum  educatione,  libri  trcs." 

r^l  Menrg'x-ia,  torn.  i!i.  p.  Z34. 
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Qiiillet  died  in  i66i,  aged  59 ;  and  left  all  his  papery,  to- 
gether with  five  hundred  crowns  for  the  printing  his  Latin  poem 
in  honour  of  Henry  IV.  to  Menage  :  but  this,  on  fome  account 
or  other,  was  never  executed. 

QUIN  (James)  [h].  This  celebrated  a£lor  was  born  in 
King-rtreet,  Covent  Garden,  the  24th  Feb.  1693  [i].  His  an- 
ceftors  were  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  icingdom  of  Ireland. 
His  father,  James  Qi^iin,  was  bred  at  Trinity-college,  Dublin, 
whence  he  came  to  England,  entered  himfelf  of  Lincoln'f-Inn, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  his  father,  Mark  Q^iin,  who  had 
been  lord-nrayor  of  Dublin  in  1676,  dying  about  that  period,  and 
leaving  him  a  plentiful  ellate,  he  quitted  England  in  1700,  for 
his  native  country;  taking  with  him  his  fon,  the  obje<Sl  of  our 
prefent  attention  [k]. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Q^iin's  father,  was  attended  with  cir- 
cumftances  which  fo  materially  affedled  the  fubfequent  intereft 
of  his  fon,  as  probably  very  much  to  influence  his  deftination  in 
life.  Elis  mother  was  a  reputed  widow,  who  had  been  married 
to  a  perfon  in  the  mercantile  way,  and  who  left  her,  to  purfuc 
fome  traffick  or  particular  bufmefs  in  the  Weft-Indies.  He  had 
been  abfent  from  her  near  feven  years,  without  her  having  re- 
ceived any  letter  from,  or  the  leafl  information  about  him.  He 
was  even  given  out  to  be  dead,  which  report  v^^as  univerfally 
credited  ;  Ihe  went  into  mourning  for  him  ;  and  fome  time  after 
Mr.  Qiiin's  father,  who  is  faid  to  have  then  poifeflTed  an  eltatc 
of  loool.  a  year,  paid  his  addrelfes  to  her  and  married  her. 
The  offspring  of  this  marriage  was  Mr.  Qiiin.  His  parents 
continued  for  fome  time  in  an  undifturbed  flate  of  happinefs, 
when  the  firft  hufband  r.turned,  claimed  his  wife,  and  had  her. 
Mr.  Quin  the  elder  retired  with  his  fon,  to  whom  he  is  faid  to 
have  left  his  property  [lJ.  Another,  and  more  probable  account 
is[M],  that  the  ellate  was  fuffcred  to  defcend  to  the  heir  at  law, 
and  the  illegitimacy  of  Mr.  Qiiin  being  proved,  he  was  difpof- 
fefled  of  it,  and  left  to  provide  for  himfelf. 

[h]   Soon  atccr  the  death  of  Mr.  Quin,         [i]   Chetwood's  Hiftory  of  the  Stage, 

there  appeared  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  p.  152  ;  and  Hillory  of  the  Engiifli  Stage, 

Life  of  Mr.  James  Quin,  Comcdim,  with  1741,  p.  152. 

the  Hiftory  of  the  Stage  from  his   com-         [k]  In  the  Life  of  Anthony  a  Wood, 

mencing  A£lor   to  his  Retreat  to  B.ith,"  p.   139,  we  have  an  account  of  another 

izmo,  printed   for   Bladon,  1766.     From  James  Qiiin,    who    was    probably  of  the 

that  life,  the  former  account  in  this  work  lame  family. 

was  taken;   but  a  life  having  been  fince  [lJ  Vidlor's  Hiftory  of  the  Stage,  vol. 

given  in  the  European  Magazine,  for  May,  iii.  p.  90. — Mr.  Vidlor  fays,  this  account 

&c.    1792,  wherein  that  tradt  is  cenfured  was  given  by  Mr.  Quin  to  two  gentlemen 

as  highly  iiiaccurate,  we  have  now  adopted  fome  tome  before  his  death, 
principally  the  account  given  in  the  Ma-  [mJ   Hiftory  of  the  Stage,   1741,  and 

gazine ;  which  appears  to  be  founded  on  Chctwood. 
better  authuricics. 

Qiiin 
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Qiun  received  his  education  at  Dublin,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Jones,  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1710,  when  the  prot;refs 
of  it  was  interrupted,  we  may  prefume,  by  the  litigations  which 
arofe  about  his  eitate.  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  he  was 
deficient  in  literature;  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  he  laughed  at 
thofe  who  read  books  by  way  of  enquiry  after  knowledge, 
faying,  he  read  men — that  the  world  was  the  bell  book.  This 
account  is  believed  to  be  founded  in  truth,  and  will  prove  the 
great  (trength  of  his  natural  underftanding,  which  enabled  him 
to  eftablifh  fo  confiderable  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  fenfe  anil 
genius. 

Deprived  thus  of  the  property  he  expedled,  and  with  no  pro- 
feflion  to  fupport  him,  though  he  is  faid  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  law,  Mr.  Qi^iin  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  He  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  rely  upon  but 
the  exercife  of  his  talents,  and  with  thefc  he  foon  fupplied  the 
deficiencies  of  fortune.  The  theatre  at  Dublin  was  then  Itrug- 
gling  for  an  eitablidiment,  and  there  he  made  his  firit  eday. 
The  part  he  performed  w^as  Abel  in  "  The  Committee,"  in  the 
year  17 14;  and  he  reprefented  a  few  other  characters,  as  Cleon 
in  *'  Timon  of  Athens,"  Prince  of  Tanais  in  "  Tamerlane," 
and  others,  but  all  of  equal  inlignincance.  After  performing 
one  feafon  in  Dublin,  he  was  advifed  by  Chetwood  not  to  fmo- 
ther  his  riling  genius  in  a  kingdom  where  there  was  no  great 
encouragement  for  merit.  This  advice  he  adopted,  and  came 
to  London,  where  he  was  immediately  received  into  the  com- 
pany at  Drury-lane.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention,  that  he 
repaid  the  friendfhip  of  Chetwood,  by  a  recommendation  which 
enabled  that  gentleman  to  follow  him  to  the  metropolis. 

At  that  period  it  was  ufual  for  young  actors  to  perform  infe- 
rior characters,  and  to  rife  in  the  theatre  as  they  difplayed  fkill 
and  improvement.  In  conformity  to  this  pradtice,  the  parts 
which  Qi^iin  had  allotted  to  him  were  not  calculated  to  pro- 
cure much  celebrity  for  him.  He  performed  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  in  Rowe's  "  Jane  Grey,"  the  Steward  in  Gay's 
"  What  d'  ye  Call  It,"  and  Vulture  in  "  The  Country  LalFes;" 
all  aded  in  1715.  In  December,  1716,  he  performed  apart  of 
more  confequencc,  that  of  Antenor  in  Mrs.  Centlivre's  *'  Cruel 
Gift ;"  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  we  find  him  de- 
graded to  fpeak  about  a  dozen  lines  in  the  charader  of  the 
Second  Player  in  "  Three  Hours  after  Marriage." 

Accident,  however,  had  jull  before  procured  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  his  talents,  which  he  did  not  negle6t.  An 
order  had  been  fc.it  from  the  lord  chamberlain  to  revive  the  play 
of  "  Tamerlane"  for  the  4th  of  Nov.  17 16.  It  had  accord- 
ingly been  got  up  with  great  magnificence.  On  the  third  night, 
Mr.  Mills,  who  performed  Bajazet,  was  fuddenly  taken  ill, 
3  and 
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and  application  was  made  to  Quin  to  read  the  part ;  a  ta{!< 
which  he  executed  fo  much  to  the  fatistaclion  ot  t!ie  audience, 
that  he  received  a  confiderable  liiare  of  applaufe.  The  next 
night  he  made  himfelt  perfect,  and  pertbrnied  it  with  redoubled 
proofs  of  approbaiion.  On  this  occafion  he  was  complimented 
by  fcveral  pL-rfoUb  of  diftinilion  and  dramatic  talte,  upon  his  early 
and  riling  genius,  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  derived  any  other 
advantage  at  that  tim.e  from  his  ibcccls.  Impatient,  therefore, 
of  his  fituation,  and  diilatistied  with  his  employers,  he  deter- 
mined upon  trying  his  fortune  at  Mr.  Rich's  theatre,  at  Lin- 
coin's-Inn-fields,  then  under  the  management  of  Melf.  Kcene 
and  Chriftopher  Bullock;  and  accordingly  in  17 17  quilted 
Drury-lane,  after  remaining  there  two  feafons.  Chetwood  in- 
iinuates,  that  envy  influenced  fome  of  the  manag'irs  of  Drury- 
lane  to  deprefs  fo  riling  an  ador.  Be  that  as  it  mav,  he  con- 
tinued at  the  theatre  he  had  cliofen  feventeen  years,  and  during 
that  period  fupported  without  difcrcdit,  the  fime  characflers 
which  were  then  admirably  performed  at  the  rival  theatre. 

Soon  after  he  quitted  Drury-lane,  an  unfortunate  tranfa^ion 
took  place,  which  threatened  to  interrupt,  if  not  entirely  to 
(lop  his  theatrical  purfuits.  This  was  an  unlucky  rencounter 
between  him  and  Mr.  Bowen,  which  ended  fatally  to  the 
latter.  From  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  it  appeared,  that 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1718,  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  thte 
afternoon,  Mr.  Bowen  and  Mr.  Qi^iin  met  accidentally  at  the 
Fleece-tavern  in  Cornhill.  They  drank  together  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  jelled  with  each  other  for  fome  time,  until  at  length 
the  converfaiion  turned  upon  their  perfonnances  on  the  flage. 
Bov/en  faid,  that  Qi^jin  had  ailed  Tamerlane  in  a  loofe  fort  of  a 
manner;  and  Qiiin,  in  reply,  obferved,  that  liis  opponent  bad 
no  occafion  to  value  himfelf  on  his  performance,  fince  Mr. 
Johnfon,  who  had  but  fcldom  acled  it,  reprefented  Jacomo,  in 
**  The  Libertine,"  as  well  as  he  who  had  acled  it  often.  Th<ife 
obfervations,  probably,  irritated  ihem  both,  and  theconvcrfation 
changed,  but  to  another  fubjedt  not  better  calculated  to  produce 
good-humour — the  honeily  of  each  party.  In  the  courfeof  th'e 
altercation,  Bowen  allerted,  that  he  was  as  honvlt  a  man  as  any 
in  the  world,  which  occalloned  a  (lory  about  his  political  tenets 
to  be  introduced  by  Qiiin :  and  both  parties  being  warm,  a  wager 
was  laid  on  the  fubjedl,  which  was  determined  in  favour  of 
Q^iin,  on  his  relating  that  Bowen  fometimes  drank  the  health  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  fometimes  refufed  it;  at  tlie  fame  time 
alking  the  referee  how  he  could  be  as  honelt  a  man  as  any  in 
the  world,  who  a6lcd  upon  two  different  principles.  Tlic  gerp- 
tleman  v\  ho  adled  as  umpire  then  told  Mr.  Bowen,  that  if  he  i-n- 
fided  upon  his  claim  to  be  as  honcll  a  man  as  any  in  the  world, 
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he  mufl  give  it  againfl:  him.  Here  the  difpute  fecmed  io  have 
ended,  nothing  in  the  reft  of  the  converfuiion  indicating  any 
remains  of  refentment  in  cither  paity.  Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Bowen  arofe,  threw  down  fome  money  for  his  rec- 
k(ming,  and  left  the  company.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Mr.  Qiiin  was  called  out  by  a  porter  fent  by  Bowen,  and  both 
Qiiin  and  Bowen  went  together,  firft  to  the  Swan  tavern,  and 
then  io  t!ie  Pope's-Head  tavern,  where  a  rencounter  took  place, 
and  Bowen  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  on  the 
20th  of  April  following.  In  the  courfe  of  the.  evidence  it  was 
fworn,  that  Bowen,  after  he  had  received  the  wound,  declared 
tiiat  he  had  had  juftice  done  him,  that  there  had  been  nothing  but 
fair  play,  and  that  if  he  died,  he  freely  forgave  his  antagonift. 
On  this  evidence  Qiiin  was,  on  the  loth  of  July,  found 
guilty  of  manflaughter  only,  and  foon  after  returned  t«  his  em- 
ployn;ent  on  the  (tage  [m]. 

'rhis  unhappy  incident  was  not  calculated  to  itnprefs  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  Qi^iin  on  the  public  mind.  When  it  is  con- 
iii'ered,  hrwever,  in  all  its  circumftances,  it  will  not  leave  tnuch 
ftain  upon  his  charafter.  Whatever  effedl  it  had  at  the  time,  he 
lived  to  erafe  the  in.preffion  it  had  made  by  m.any  a6is  of  bene- 
volence ;  and  kindncfs  to  thofe  with  whom  he  was  connecled. 

The  theatre  in  which  Qi^iin  was  efl:abli(hed,  had  not  the 
patronage  of  the  public  in  any  degree  equal  to  its  rival  at  Drury- 
lane,  nor  had  it  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  thofe  advantages 
which  fafhion  liberally  confers  on  its  favourites,  until  feveral  years 
after.  The  performances,  however,  though  not  equal  to  thofe 
at  Drury-lane,  were  far  from  deferving  cenfure.  In  the  feafon 
of  1718-19,  Mr.  Qi^iin  performed  in  Buckingham's  *'  Scipia 
Africanus,"  and  in  1719-20,  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  \f\  Dr. 
Sewell's  play  of  that  name;  and  in  the  year  had,  as  it  appears, 
two  benefits,  "  The  Provok'd  Wife,"  31ft  of  January,  before 
any  other  performer,  and  again,  *'  The  Squire  of  Alfatia,"  on 
the  17th  of  April.  The  fucceeding  feafon  he  performed  in 
Buckingham's  *'  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,"  in  "  Richa.^-d  II." 
as  altered  by  Theobald,  and  in  "  The  Imperial  Captives,"  of 
Mottley.     The  feafon  of  1 720-21   was  very  favourable  to  his 

[m")  The  friendihip  between  Mr.  Quia  into  the   room   in  a   fit  of  drunkennef-;, 

and  Mr.  Ryan  is  well    known,  and  it  is  abufed  Mr.  Ryan,  drew  his  fword  on  him, 

lomething  renuik,  bid,  tliat  they  were  tach  with  which  he  made  three  pafles   belore 

at  the  famii  time  cinbarraiTcd  by  a  fimilar  Ryan  could  get  his  own  IworJ,  which  lay 

accident.    We  have  already  mcncioned  that  in  the  window.  With  this  he  defended  him- 

Bowtn  received   the  wound   which  occa-  I'clf,  and  wounded  Mr.  Kelly  in  the  left  fide, 

fioiied   his  dea-.h  on   the    17th  of  April,  who  fell  down,  and  irenrsdiately  expire4. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  Mr.  Ryan  was  at  the  It  does   not   appear    that  Mr,    Ryan   was 

Sun  Eating-houfe,  Long-acre,   at  fuppcr,  obliged  to  take  his  trial  for  this  homicide, 

when  a  Mr.  Kelly,  who  had  before  terri-  the  jury  having  probably  brought  in  their 

fled  feveral  companies  by  drawing  his  fword  verdi^,  felf-acience. 
on  pcrfons  whom  he  did   ;)o:  kaov.,  came 
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reputation  as  an  z8.or.  On  the  22d  of  Odlober,  *•  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windfor"  was  revived,  in  which  he  firft  played  Fal- 
ftaif,  with  great  increafe  of  fame.  This  play,  which  was  well 
fuppoTted  by  Ryan,  in  Ford  ;  Spiller,  in  Dodor  Caius;  Boheme, 
in  Juflice  Shallow;  and  Griffin,  in  Sir  Hugh  Evans;  was  aded 
nineteen  times  during  the  feafon,  a  proof  that  it  had  made  a  very 
favourable  imprellion  on  the  public.  In  the  feafon  of  1721-22^ 
he  performed  in  Mitchell's,  or  rather  Hill's  '*  Fatal  Extrava- 
gance," Stunny's  **  Love  and  Duty,"  Philips's  "  Hibernia 
Freed."  The  feafon  of  1722-23  produced  Fenton'5"Mariamne," 
the  moft  fuccefsful  play  that  theatre  had  known,  in  which  Mr. 
Q^iin  performed  Sohemus.  In  the  next  year,  1723-24,  he  adled 
in  JcfFerys'  "^  Edwin,"  and  in  Philips's  "  Belifarius."  The 
feafon  of  1725  produced  no  new  play  in  which  Mr.  Qiiin  had 
any  part ;  but  on  the  revival  of  *'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'' 
he  reprefented  Old  Knowell ;  and  it  is  not  imworthy  of  eb- 
fervation,  that  Kitcly,  afterwards  fo  admirably  performed  by 
Mr.  Garrick,  was  afligned  to  Mr.  Hippelley,  the  Shuter  or 
Edwin  of  his  day.  In  1726,  he  performed  in  Southern's 
"  Money's  the  Miftrefs ;"  and,  in  1727,  in  WcHfed's  «'  Dif- 
fembled  Wanton,"  and  Frov»'de's  "  Fall  of  Saguntum." 

For  a  year  or  more  before  this  period,  Lincoln's  Inn- fields 
theatre  had,  by  the  aliiftance  of  fome  pantomimes,  as  the 
*'  Necromancer,"  "  Harlequin  Sorcerer,"  *'  Apollo  amf 
Daphne,"  Szc.  been  more  frequented  than  at  any  time  fince  it 
was  opened.  In  the  year  1728,  was  offered  to  the  public  a 
piece  which  was  fo  eminently  fuccefsful  as  fmce  to  hare  ii-tro  - 
duced  a  new  fpecies  o(  drama,  the  comic  opera,  and  therefore 
deferves  particular  notice.  This  was  *■*  The  Beggars  Opera," 
firll:  adled  on  the  29th of  January,  1728,  Quin,  whole  know- 
ledge of  the  public  talle  cannot  be  q:ueftioned,  was  lb  doubtful 
of  its  fuccefs  before  it  was  a(!:ted,  that  he  refuied  the  part  of 
Macheath,  which  was  therefore  given  to  Walker.  Tw©  years 
afterwards,  19th  of  March,  1730,  A4r..  Qain  had  the  *'  Beg- 
gar's Opera'  for  his  benefit,  and  performed  the  part  of  Mac- 
heath  himfelf,  and  received  the  fum  of  2c6l.  9s.  6d.  whicfi 
was  ieveral  pounds  more  than  any  one  night  at  the  common 
prices  had  produced  at  that  theatre.  His  benefit  the  pre- 
ceding year  brought  him  only  102I.  18s.  od.  and  the  fucceeding 
only  129I.  3s..  od.  The  feafon  of  1728  had  been  fo  occupied 
by  *'  The  Beg/rr's  Opera,"  that  no  new  piece  "v^as  exhibited 
in  which  Quin  performed.  In  that  of  1728-29  he  per- 
fprmed  in  Barford's  "  v  'rgin  Queen,"  in  Madden's  **  Themif- 
tocles,"  and  in  Mrs.  heywood's  *'  Frederic  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick."  In  1729-^0  there  was  no  new  play  in  which  he  per- 
formed. In  1730-31  he  aflifted  in  Tracey's  *'  Periander,"  in 
Frjj-.vdc's  "  Philotas,"  i-n  JefFerys'  **  Mcrope,"  and  in  'Fheo- 

bald'i 
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bald's  ''Oreftes;"  and  in  the  next  feafon,   1731-2^  in  Kelly's 
*'  Married  Philofoplier," 

On  the  feventh  of  December,  1732,  Covent-garden  theatre 
was  opened,  and  the  company  belonging  to  Lincoln's-Inn- 
iiclds  removed  thither  [n].  In  the  courfe  of  this  feafon  Mr. 
Qiiin  was  called  upon  to  exercife  his  talents  in  finging,  and 
accordingly  performed  Lycomedes,  in  Gay's  pofthumous  opera 
of  '*  Achilles,"  eighteen  nights.  The  next  feafon  concluded 
his  fervice  at  Covent-garden.  At  this  juncture  the  deaths  of 
Wilks,  Booth,  and  Oldticld,  and  the  fucceflion  of  Gibber, 
had  thrown  the  management  of  Drury-lane  theatre  into  raw 
and  unexperienced  hands.  Mr.  Highmore,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  who  had  been  tempted  to  intermeddle  in  it,  had  fuf- 
tained  fo  great  a  lofs,  as  to  oblige  him  to  fell  his  intereft  to  the 
befl:  bidder.  By  this  event  the  Drury-lane  theatre  came  into 
the  pofleflion  of  Charles  Fleetwood,  efq;  who,  it  is  faid,  pUr- 
chafed  it  in  concert  with,  and  at  the  recommendation  of,  Mr. 
Rich.  But  a  difference  arifing  between  thefe  gentleriieni  the 
former  determined  to  feducc  from  his  antagoailt  his  beft  per- 
former, and  the  principal  fupport  of  his  theatre.  Availing 
himfelf  of  this  quarrel,  Mr.  Qi^iin  left  Covent-garden,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  feafon  1734-5  removed  to  the  rival  theatre, 
**  on  fuch  terms,"  fays  a  writer  who  feems  to  be  well-informed, 
*'  as  no  hired  adtor  had  before  received  [oj." 

During  Quin's  conne^lion  with  Mr.  Rich>  he  was  em- 
ployed, or  at  leaft  confulted,  in  the  condudl  of  the  theatre  by  his 
principal,  as  a  kind  of  deputy-manager.  While  he  was  in  this 
fituation,  a  circumftance  took  place  which  has  been  frequently 
and  variouUy  noticed  [p],  and  which  it  may  not  be  improper 
lo  relate  in  the  words  of  the  writer  laft  quoted. 

"  When  Mr.  James  Quia  was  a  managing-aftor  under  Mr. 
Rich,  at  Lincoln's-Inn-helds,  he  had  a  whole  heap  of  plays 
brought  him,  which  he  put  in  a  drawer  in  his  bureau.  An 
author  had  given  him  a  play  behind  the  fcenes,  which  I  fuppofe 
he  might  lofe  or  millay,  not  troubling  his  head  about  it.  Two 
pr  three  days  after  Mr.  Bayes  waited  on  him,  to  know  how  he 
liked  his  play : — Quin  told  him  fomc  excufe  for  its  not  being 
received-,  and  the  author  dcfired  to  have  it  returned.  '  There, 
fays  Qiiin,  *  there  it  lies  on  that  table.'  The  author  took  up 
a  play  that  was  lying  on  the  table,  but  on  opening,  found  it 
was  a  comedy,  and  his  was  a  tragedy,  and  told  Q^iin  of  his 
miltake.      *  Faith,  then,  fir,'  faid   he,    *  I    have   loft   your 

[m]  The  play  was  "  The  Way  of  the  [o]  Apology  fot   the  Life  of  Theo- 

World."     Pic  and  boxes  at  5s.  each.     So  philus  Gibber,  8vo,   1740,  p.  98,  faid  to 

little  attiadtion,   however,    had   the   new  be  written  by  Henry  Fielding, 

theatre,    that  the  receipt  of   the  houfe  [p]    See  Roderick  Random,  vol.   is. 

aaouaced  but  ta  1 15I.  os.  od.  p.  Z97. 
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play.' — *  Loft  my  play!'  cries  the  bard. — 'Yes,  by  God!  I 
have,'  anfwered  the  tragedian  ;  '  but  here  is  a  drawer  full  of 
both  comedies  and  tragedies,  take  any  two  you  will  in  the  room 
of  it.'  The  poet  left  him  in  high  dudgeon,  and  the  hero 
ftalked  acrofs  the  room  to  his  Spa  water  and  Rhenilh,  with  a 
negligent  felicity  rojl." 

From  the  time  of  Qi^iin's  eilablilliment  at  Drury-lane  until 
the  appearance  of  Garrick  in  1741,  he  was  generally  allowed 
the  foremofl:  rank  in  his  profeflion.  The  elder  Mills,  who 
fucceeded  to  Booth,  was  declining  ;  and  Milward,  an  a6lor 
of  fome  merit,  had  not  rifen  to  the  height  c>f  his  excellence, 
which,  however,  was  not  at  the  belt  very  great ;  and  Boheme 
■was  dead.  His  only  competitor  fecms  to  have  been  Delane, 
whole  merits  were  fnon  loft  in  indolent  indulgence.  In  the 
'Life  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  juft  quoted,  the  character  of  this 
actor,  compared  with  that  of  Qi^iin,  is  drawn  in  a  very  impar- 
tial-manner. 

In  the  year  1735.  Aaron  Hill,  in  a  periodical  paper,  called 
*'  The  Prompter,"  attacked  fome  of  the  principal  aOitors  of  the 
ftage,  and  particularly  CoUey  Gibber  and  Mr.  Qi^iin.  *'  Gibber," 
fays  Mr.  Davies  [  rJ,  "laughed,  but  Qi^iin  was  angry;  and 
•inecting  Mr.  Hill  in  the  Gourt  of  Requefts,  a  fculHe  enfued 
between  them,  which  ended  in  the  exchange  of  a  few  blows  [s]." 

Qiiin  was  hardly  fettled  at  Drury-lane  before  he  became 
cinbroiled  in  a  difpute  relative  to  Monf.  Poitier  and  Mad.  Ro- 
land, then  two  celebrated  dancers,  for  whofe  neglect  of  duty  it 
had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  apologize.  On  the  12th  of  December 
the  following  advertifcmcnt  appeared  in  the  news-papers: 

•**  Whereas  on  Saturday  lail,  the  audience  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury-lane  was  greatly  incenfcd  at  their  difappointment 
in  M.  Poitier  and  Mad.  Roland's  not  dancing,  as  their  names 
were  in  the  bills  for  the  day;  and  Mr.  Qi^iin,  feeing  no  way  to 
appeafe  the  refentment  then  fiiewn,  btit  by  relating  the  real 
meiTages  fent  from  the  theatre  to  know  the  rcafons  why  they  did 

fjQ.]  T.  Gibber's  Apology,  p.  72.  Xucmn  is  an  ciror,   as  cc.tainly,  tbough 

r]  Davies's  Life  ot  "Garrick,   Vol.  1.  i;()t  as  unpardonably,  as  nciu-r  to   be  lo, 

p.  138.  •  To  paufe  where  no  paufes  arc  neceflary,  is 

[s]  The  following  fesmn  to  be  the  pa-  th?  way  to  dertroy  their  effeft  where  the 

ragraph  which  gave  ofttHce  to  ihe  adlor ;  feuCe  ftands   in   need   of  their  affiftance. 

"  And  as   to   you  Mr.  All-weight,   you  And,  though  dignity  is  finely  maintairjcd 

lofc  the  advantages  of  your  deliberate  ar-  by  the  weight  of  m.tfeftic  compofure,  yet 

ticulation,  diftiftit  ufc  of  paufing,'  folemn  aie  ther.-  fccncs  in  your  parts  where  the 

fignificance,    aad.  chat  coropjfed   air   and  voice   fliould   be  lliarp  and  imp.itient,  the 

gravity  of  your  motion;   for  though  thcic  look   diforde'red  and  agonized,  the  adion 

arifes    from   all    thefe   good    qualities   in  precipitate  and   turbulent; — for  the  fake 

efteem  that  will  continue  and  increafe  the  of  fuch  difference  as  we  fee  in  fome  fmobth 

number  of  your  friends,  yet  thofe  among  canal,   where  the  flream  is  iczrct  vifible, 

them  who  wilh  beft  to  your  intercft,  will  compared  with  the  other  end  of  the  fame 

fcfc  always  iineafy  at  obferving  pcrfeftion  canal,  rufhing  rapidly  dawn  a  cafcade,  and 

fo    nearly    within  your   reach,    and    your  breaking  neauties  which  owe  their  atcrac- 

Jpirits'uoc  difpofed  to  ftretch  out  and  take  tion  to  their  violence." 
policnion.      'I'o  be  akvi^ys  deliberate  .ind 

not 
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not  come  to  perform,  and  the  anfwers  returned :  and  whereas 
there  were  two  advcriircments  in  the  Daily  Poll  of  Tuelday  !ail, 
infiniiating  that  Mr.  Quia  had  with  malice  accufed  the  faid 
Poitier  and  Mad.  Rt)land :  I  therefore  think  it  (in  julliee  tO; 
Mr.  Q^iin)  incumb'-iu  on  me  to  alFure  the  public,  that  Mr.  Qiiin 
has  condiicled  himfelf  in  this  point  towards  the  abovcm.ntioncd, 
with  the  ftridclt  regard  to  truth  and  jultice;  and  as  Mr.  Qiiiii 
has  a£ted  in  this  affair  in  my  behalf,  I  think  myfclf  obliged  to 
return  him  thanks  for  fo  doing. 

'*  Charles  Fleetwood." 

After  this  declaration,  no  further  notice  leen  s  to  have  been 
taken  of  the  fracas.  A  (hort  time  afterwards  the  delinquent 
dancers  made  tiuir  apology  to  the  public,  and  were  received  into 
favour. 

In  the  feafon  of  1735,  Qt^iin  performed  in  Lillo's  "  Chrif- 
tian  Hero,"  and  Fielding's  *'  Univerfal  Gallant;"  and  in  the 
fucceeding  one  he  firit  performed  Falftaff  in  die  '*  Second  Part 
of  Henry  IV."  for  his  own  benefit.  In  1737  he  performed  in 
Miller's  **  Univerfal  PaOion,"  and  in  1737-8  in  the  fame  au- 
thor's "  Art  and  Nature."  It  was  in  this  feafon  al;o  that  he 
performed  Comus,  and  had  the  firlt  opportunity  of  promoting 
the  intereil  of  his  friend  Thomfon,  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Aga- 
memnon." The  author  of  "  The  Actor,"  (Dr.  Hill),  1755, 
p.  235,  fays  of  him  in  the  part  of  Comus:  *'  In  this  Mr.  Qi^iin, 
by  the  force  of  dignity  alone,  hid  all  his  natural  defe6ts,  and 
fupported  the  part  at  fuch  a  height,  that  none  have  been  received 
in  it  iince.  He  then  proceeds  to  particular  criticifms,  wliich 
are  rather  bombaltical,  and  adds :  "  7  here  was  in  all  this 
very  little  of  gellure :  the  look,  the  elevated  polhire,  and  the 
brow  of  majeily,  did  all.  This  was  moft  juil;  for  as  the  hero- 
of  tragedy  exceeds  the  gentleman  of  comedy,  and  therefore  in 
his  general  deportment  is  to  nfe  fewer  geftures  ;  the  deity  of  the 
mafqiie  exceeds  the  hero  in  dignity,  and  therefore  is  to  be  yet 
more  fparing." 

He  fays  afterwards,  at  p.  189.  '*The  language  of  Milton,  the 
mod  fublime  of  any  in  otjr  tongue,  fecmed  formed  for  the  mouth 
of  this  player,  and  he  did  jultice  to  the  fenriments,  which  in  that 
author  are  always  equal  to  the  language.  If  !ie  was  a  hero  in 
Pyrrhus,  he  was,  as  it  became  him,  in  Comus,  a  demi-gojd. 
Mr.  Qijin  was  old  when  he  performed  this  par;,  and  his  natural 
manner  grave;  he  was  therefore  unfit  in  common  things  lor  a 
youthful  god  of  revels;  yet  did  he  command  cur  atten'  on  and 
applaufe  in  the  part,  in  fpite  of  thefe  and  all  1.:^  other  difadvan— 
tages.  In  the  place  of  youth  he  had  dignity,  ana  toi  viv.icity 
he  gave  us  grandeur.  The  author  had  connected  them  in  the 
character  j  and  whatever  young  and  fpiriied  player  ihaii  attempt 
it  after  him,  we  fhall  remember  his  manner,  faulty  as  it  was, 
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in  what  he  could  not  help;  in  what  nature,  not  want  of  judg- 
ment, mifreprefented  it;  lb  as  to  fct  the  other  in  contempt." 

Quin  bad  the  honour  to  enjoy  the  intimacy  and  efleem  of  Pope 
and  other  eminent  men  of  his  time.  The  friendfhip  between 
Thomfon  and  him  is  yet  within  the  recolleftion  of  many  per- 
fons  living.  "  The  commencement  of  it,"  fays  Dr.  John- 
fon,  "  is  very  honourable  to  Qiiin,  who  is  reported  to  have 
delivered  Thomfon  (then  known  to  him  only  for  his  genius) 
from  an  arreft,  by  a  very  confidcrable  prefent;  and  its  continu- 
ance 1$  honourable  to  both  ;  for  friendlhip  is  not  always  the  fe- 
qucl  of  pbligation  [t]." 

The  feafon  of  1738-9  produced  only  one  new  play  in  which 
■Q^iin  performed,  and  that  was  "  Muftapha"  by  Mr.  Mallet ; 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Davies[u],  was  faid  to  glance  both 
at  the  king  and  lir  Robert  Walpoie,  in  the  charaders  of  Soly- 
man  the  magnificent,  and  Ruftan  his  vizier.  On  the  night  of 
its  exhibition  were  afl'embled  all  the  chiefs  in  oppofition  to  the 
court ;  and  many  fpeeches  were  applied  by  the  audience  to  the 
fuppofed  grievances  of  the  times,  and  to  perfons  and  chara£i:ers. 
The  play  was  in  general  well  adled;  more  particularly  the  parts 
of  Solyman  and  Muftapha  by  Qiiin  and  Milward.  Mr.  Pope 
was  prefent  in  the  boxes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  went  be- 
hind the  fcenes,  a  place  which  he  had  not  vifited  for  fome  years. 
Jfie  exprehed  himfelf  well  pleafed  with  his  entertainment  ; 
and  particularly  adddreffcd  himfelf  to  Quin,  who  was  greatly 
flattered  with  the  diftindlion  paid  him  by  fo  great  a  man;  and 
when  Pope's  fervant  brought  his  mailer's  fcarlet  cloke,  Quin 
infifted  upon  the  honour  of  putting  it  on. 

It  was  in  the  year  1739,  on  the  9th  of  March,  that  Mr.  Quin 
was  engaged  in  another  difpute  with  one  of  his  brethren ;  which 
hy  one  who  had  already  been  convicted  of  manflaughter  (how- 
ever contemptible  the  perfon  who  was  the  party  in  the  difference 
imight  be)  could  not  be  viewed  with  indifference.  1  his  perfon 
was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber,  who 
at  that  period,  owing  to  fome  difgraceful  circumftanccs  relative 
to  his  conduft  to  his  wife,  was  not  held  in  the  mod  rcfpecl- 
able  light.  Qtiin's  farcalm  on  him  is  too  grofs  to  be  here 
inferted.  It  may,  however,  be  read  in  the  "  Apology  for  Mr. 
Gibber's  Life,"  afcribed  to  Fielding.  The  circumftances  of  the 
duel  we  (hall  relate  m  the  words  of  one  of  the  periodical  writers 
of  the  times.  "  About  fcven  o'clock  a  duel  was  fought  in  the 
piazza,  Covent  Garden,  betvveen  Mr.  Qiiin  and  Mr.  Gibber; 
the  foriner  pulling  the  latter  out  of  the  Bedford  coffce-houfe,  to 
anfwer  for  fome  words  he  had  ufed  m  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
relating  to  his  refufing  to  ad\  a  part  in  King  Lear  for  Mr.  Qi_iin's 
benefit  on  Thurfday  fc'nnight.    Mr.  Gibber  was  ilightly  wounded 

[t]  Joiinfon's  Life  of  Thomfon.  [u]  Life  of  Gariick,  Vol.  IL  p.  341 
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:n  the  arm,  and  Mr.  Quin  wounded  in  his  fingers:  after  each 
hadthcir  wounds  drctled,  they  camo  into  the  Bedford  coifce-houfe 
and  abufed  one  another;  but  the  company  prevented  further 
aiifchief."' 

In  the  feafon  of  1739-40  there  was  afted  at  Drury-lane  theatre, 
on  the  1 2th  of  November,  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Tlie  Fatal 
Retirement,"  by  a  Mr.  Anthony  Brown,  which  received  its 
condemnation  on  the  firlt  night.  In  this  play  Qiiin  had 
been  foUcited  to  perform,  which  he  refufed;  and  the  ill-fuccefs 
which  attended  the  piece  irritated  the  author  and  his  friends  fo 
much,  that  they  afcribed  its  faihire  to  the  abfence  of  Quin, 
and,  in  confequence  of  it,  repeatedly  infulted  him  for  feveral 
nights  afterwards  when  he  appeared  on  the  flage.  This  illi- 
beral treatment  he  at  length  refented,  and  determined  to  repel. 
Coming  forward,  therefore,  he  addreflTed  the  audience,  and  in- 
formed them,  *^  that  at  the  requeft  of  the  author  he  had  read  his 
piece  before  it  was  a£led,  and  given  him  his  fmcere  opinion 
of  it ;  that  it  was  the  very  worft  play  he  had  ever  read  in  his 
life,  and  for  that  reafon  had  refufed  to  aft  in  it."  This  fpirited 
explanation  ivas  received  with  great  applaufe,  and  for  the  future 
entirely  filenced  the  oppofition  to  him  [wj.  In  tliis  feafoa  he 
performed  in  Lillo's  *'  Elmerick-" 

The  next  feafon,  that  of  174.0 -41,  concluded  Qjiin's  en- 
gagement at  Drury-lane,  In  tha*^  period  no  new  play  was  pro- 
duced ;  but  on  the  revival  of  *'  As  You  Like  It,"  and  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  he  performed,  f'^r  the  firft  time,  the  parts 
of  Jaques  and  Antonio,  having  declined  the  part  of  the  Jew, 
which  was  offeieil  to  him,  and  accote^  hy  Macklin.  The 
irregular  conduct  of  the  manag  r,  Mr-  Fleetwood,  was  at  this 
time  fuch,  that  it  can  excite  but  little  furprife  that  a  man  like 
Q^iin  ihould  find  his  (ituation  fo  uneafy  as  to  be  induced 
to  relinquifli  it.  In  the  fummer  of  1741,  Mr.  Qi^iin,  Mrs. 
Clive,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mademoifelle  Chatea'uv  if,  then  efleemed 
the  bell:  female  dancer  in  Europe,  made  an  excurfion  to  Dublin. 
Qi^iin  had  been  there  before,  in  the  month  of  June,  1739» 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Giffard,  and  received  at  his  benefit  126I. 
at  that  time  elteemed  a  great  fum[xj. 

On  his  fecond  vifit  **  Qiiin  opened  with  his  favourite  part  of 
Cato  [yj,  to  as  crouded  an  audi-cncc  as  the  theatre  could  contain- 
Mrs.  Clive  next  appeared  in  Lappet  in  "  The  Mifer."  She 
certainly  was  one  of  the  befl  that  ever  played  it.  And  Mr.  Ryan 
came  forward  in  lago  to  Qi^iin's  Othcilo.  With  fuch  ex- 
cellent performers,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe  the  plays  were 
admirably  fuilained.     Perhaps  it  will  fcarcely  be  credited,  that 

Tw]  Biographia  Dramatica,  Vol.  II.  p.  izr. 

[x]  Hitchcock's  View  of  the  Irifh  Stage,  p.  i02.  [v]  Ibid.  p.  II3. 
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fo  finiflied  a  comic  aflrefs  as  Mrs.  Clive  could  fo  far  miftake 
her  abilitit'?,  as  to  play  Lady  Townly  to  Qiiin's  Lord  Townly 
and  Mr.  Ryan's  Manl}'^  Cordelia  to  Qiiin's  Lear  and  Ryan's 
Edgar,  &C..  However,  (he  made  ample  amends  by  her  per- 
formance of  Nell,  the  Virt^in  Unmafqned,  the  Country  Wife, 
and  Euphrofyne  in  "  Comus,"  which  was  got  up  on  pur- 
pofc,  and  afted  for  the  firll  time  in  L'eland."  Qi^iin  fcems  to 
have  attended  tine  Dnblin  company  to  Cork  and  Liir.erick;  and 
the  next  feafon  1741-42,  ■we  find  him  performing  in  Dublin, 
where  he-afted  the  part  of  Juftice  Balance  in  **  The  Recruiting 
Officer,"  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre  in  0£lober,  on  a  govern- 
ment night  [z].  He  al'terwards  performed  Jaqucs,  Apemantus, 
Richard,  Cato,  Sir  John  Bnite,  and  Fallhitf,  ur.fupported  by 
any  performer  of  eminence.  In  December,  however,  Mrs. 
Gibber  arrived,  and  performed  Lidiana  to  his  young  Bcvil ;  and 
afterwards  they  were  frequenily  in  the  fame  play,  as  in  Chamunt 
and  Monimia,  in  "  The  Orphan  ;"  Comus  and  the  Lady,  Duke 
and  Ilabella,  in  "  Mcafure  for  Meafure;"  Fryar  and  Qiieen,  in 
*'  The  Spanilh  Friar;"  Horatio  and  Califta,  in  the  "  Fair  Pe- 
nitent," Sic.  &c.  with  uncommon  applaufe,  and  generally  to 
crouded  houfes.  The  (fate  of  the  Lilh  ftage  was  then  fo  low, 
that  it  was  often  found  that  the  whole  receipt  of  the  houfe  \vas 
not  more  than  fufficicnt  to  difcharge  Qiiin's  engagement;  and  I'o 
attentive  was  he  to  his  own  intereif,  and  fo  rigid  in  demanding 
its  execution,  that  we  are  told  by  good  authority  he  refufed  to 
let  the  curtain  be  drawn  up  till  the  money  was  regularly  brought 
to  him  [a]. 

He  Icit  Dublin  in  Feb.  174 1-2,  and  on  the  25th  of  March 
aillfted  the  widow  and  four  children  of  Milward  the  acfnr  (who 
died  the  6th  of  February  preceding,)  and  pcrforned  Cato  for 
their  bene(it.  On  his  arrival  in  London  he  found  the  attention 
of  the  theatrical  public  entirely  occupied  by  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Garrick,  who  in  October  preceding  had  begun  his  theatrical 
career,  and  was  then  performing  with  prodiy^ious  fuccefs  at 
Goodman's  fields.  The  fame  of  the  new  performer  afforded 
no  pleaffre  to  Qiiin,  who  farcaflically  obfcrved  that  "  Gar- 
rick was  a  new  religion,  and  that  Wiiitneld  was  fol1'>\vcd  for  a 
time;  but  they  would  all  come  to  church  again."  This  obfer- 
vation  being  communicated  to  Mr.  Garrick,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing epigram  : 

Pope  ^a'n,  who  damns  all  churches  but  his  own, 
Complains  that  ierefy  corrupts  the  town: 
That  Whitfield  Garrick  has  mifled  the  age, 
And  taints  the  found  religion  of  the  Ibge. 

[z]   Hitchcock's  View  of  the  Irifh  Stage,  p.  115. 

[/ij  ihcridaii't  Kunible  Appeal  to  the  Public,  3to.  1578,  p.  17. 
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**  Schifin,"  he  cries,  *'  has  turn'd  ihe  nation's  brain. 
But  eyes  will  open,  and  to  church  again!"  , 

Thou  great  intalliblc,  forbear  to  roar, 
Thy  bulls  and  errors  are  reverd  no  more ; 
When  dodlrines  meet  witli  gen'ral  approbation. 
It  is  not  herefy  but  reformation. 

In  the  feafon  of  1742-43,  Q[iin  returned  to  his  former 
malter.  Rich,  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  where  he  oppofed 
Garrick  at  Drury-lane  ;  it  mult  be  added,  with  very  little 
fiioccfs.  But  though  the  applaufe  the  latter  obtained  from 
the  public  was  not  agreeable  to  Qi^iin,  yet  we  find  that  a 
fcheme  was  propofed  and  agreed  to,  though  not  carried  into 
exL'Cutiun,  in  the  fammer  of  1743,  for  them  to  perform  to- 
gether for  their  mutual  benefit  a  few  nights  at  Linco!n's-inn- 
fields  th.-atre  [b].  On  the  failure  of  this  plan  Qu\n  went 
to  Dublin,  where  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  fame  of 
Mr.  S:ieridan,  then  new  to  the  Itage,  more  adverfe  to  him  than 
even  Garrick's  had  been  in  London.  Inftcad  of  making  a 
profitable  bargain  in  Dublin,  as  he  hoped,  he  found  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  theatres  there  entirely  indifpofed  to  admit  him. 
Alter  Haying  there  a  Ihort  time,  he  returned  to  London,  without 
cfFe61:ing  the  purpofe  of  his  journey  [c],  and  in  no  good  hu- 
mour with  tiie  new  performers. 

In  the  icjiCon  of  1743-44  Qt^iin,  we  believe,  paflTed  without 
any  engagement,  but  in  that  of  1744-5  he  was  at  Covent  Garden 
again,  and  performed  King  John,  in  Gibber's  "  Papal  Ty- 
ranny." The  next  year  fcems  to  have  been  devoted  to  repofe; 
whether  from  indolence,  or  inability  to  obtain  the  terms  he  re- 
Ojiiired  from  the  managers,  is  not  very  apparent.  Both  may 
have  united.  It  was  fome  of  thefe  periods  of  relaxation  that 
gave  occafion  to  his  friend  Thomfun,  who  had  been  gradually 
writing  the  "  Caftle  of  Indolence"  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  [d],  to  introduce  him  into  the  Manfion  of  Idlenefs, 
iji  this  ftanza: 

Here  whilom  ligg'd  th'  Esopus  of  the  age  ; 

But,  call'd  by  Fame,  in  foul  ypricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  reflor'd  him  to  the  il:age. 

And  rous'd  him  like  a  gyant  from  his  deep. 
Even  from  his  (lumbers  we  advantage  reap, 

With  double  force  th'  enliven'd  fcene  he  wakes. 
Yet  quits  not  Nature's  bounds.     He  knows  to  keep 
Each  due  decorum:  Now  the  heart  he  ihakts, 
And  now   with  well-urg'd  fenfe  th'  enligliten'd  judgment 
takes. 

fE]  Macklia's  Reply  to  Gankk's  Anfwer,  1743,  P-  ''9" 
c]   Davifi's  Life  01  Garrick,  Vol.  I.   p.  83. 
f  dJ  Lord  Buchan's  Lite  of  Tboaifon,  p.  2zS. 
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He  had  the  next  feafon,  1746-7,  occafion  to  exert  himfelf, 
being  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  with  Garrick.  "  It  is 
not,  perhaps,"  fays  Mr.  Davies[E],  "  more  difficult  to  fettle 
the  covenants  of  a  league  between  mighty  raonarchs,  than 
to  adjuix  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  in  which  the  high  and 
potent  princes  of  a  theatre  are  the  parties.  Mr.  Garrick  and 
Mr.  Quin  had  too  much  fenfe  and  temper  to  fquabble  about 
trilies.  After  one  or  two  previous  and  friendly  meetings,  they 
fele£led  fuch  chara£lers  as  they  intended  to  ad,  without  being 
obliged  to  join  in  the  faire  play.  Some  parts  were  to  be  a6ted 
alternately,  particularly  Richard  III.  and  Othello."  The  fame 
writer  adds:  "  Mr.  Qi^iin  foon  found  that  his  competition  with 
Mr.  Garrick,  whofe  reputation  was  hourly  increafing,  whiKt 
his  own  was  on  the  decline,  would  foon  become  inefFeflual. 
His  Richard  the  Third  could  fcarce  draw  together  a  decent  ap- 
pearance of  company  in  the  boxes,  and  he  was  with  fome  [f] 
difficulty  tolerated  in  the  part,  when  Garrick  a£led  the  fame 
charafter  to  croudcd  houfes,  and  with  very  great  applaufe." 

*'  The  town  often  Vvifhed  to  fee  thefe  great  a6lors  fairly 
matched  in  two  characters  of  almofi  equal  importance.  The 
Fair  Penitent  prefented  an  opportunity  to  difplay  their  feveral 
merits,  though  it  muft  be  owned  that  the  balance  was  as  much 
in  favour  of  Qiiin,  as  the  advocate  of  virtue  is  fuperior  in  argu- 
ment to  the  defender  of  profligacy.  The  fhouts  of  applaufe 
when  Horatio  and  Lothario  met  on  the  ftage  together  (14th 
Nov.  1746],  in  the  fecond  a6l,  were  fo  loud,  and  fo  often  re- 
peated, before  the  audience  permitted  them  to  fpeak,  that  the 
combatants  feemed  to  be  difconcerted.  It  was  obferved,  that 
Quin  changed  colour,  and  Garrick  feemed  to  be  embarraffed; 
and  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  thefe  adiors  were  never  lefs  mafters 
of  themfelves  tlian  on  the  firft  night  of  the  contcft  for  pre- 
eminence. Qtiin  was  too  proud  to  own  his  feelings  on  the 
occafion;  but  Mr.  Garrick  was  heard  to  fay,  *'  Faith,  I  be- 
lieve Qiiin  was  as  much  frightened  as  myfelf."  "I'he  play 
was  repeatedly  aded,  and  with  conftant  applaufe,  to  very  bril- 
liant audiences ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  for,  befidcs  the 
novelty  of  feeing  the  two  rival  adors  in  the  fame  tragedy,  the 
Fair  Penitent  was  admirably  played  by  Mrs.  Gibber." 

It  was  in  this  feafon  that  Mr.  Garrick  produced  "  Mifs  in 
her  Teens,"  the  fuccefs  of  which  is  faid  by  Mr.  Davies  [g]  to 

[r-]  Life  of  Garrirk,  Vol.  I.  p.  95.  aflerts  that  Mr.  Qmn  did  not  perform  in 

[k]   111    the    Gentleman's    Magazine,  any   piece  aftcd   with  this  popular  farce. 

0&.  1750.   p.  439,  is  a  legiftcr  of  plays  On  the  contrary,  he  adled  Caled  on  the 

aGed  that  montl^,  in  which  we  find  the  third  night,   and  Sir  John  Brute  on  the 

following  article — "  26.  Richard  III.  Quin  ninth.     At  the  benefits  he  a£led  oftener 

(much  hiflcdj)  Queen,  Cibbcr  (firft  time  before  it  than  he  omitted.     It  ran  not  a 

of  her  afting  it.)"  month  or  rive  weeks,  as  Mr.  Daviei  fup- 

[g]  Life  of  Garrick,  Vol.  L  102.  Mr.  pofes,  but  only  eighteeo  nights. 


Davies  is,   howtvcr,  millaken  when  he 
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have  occafloned  no  fmnll  mortification  to  Mr.  Q^iin.  lie, 
however,  did  not  think  it  prudent  te  rcfiife  Mr.  Garrick's  ofil-r 
of  pcriorming  it  at  his  benefit ;  and  accordingly  the  following 
letter  was  prefixed  to  all  Qi^iin's  advcrtifements : 

"  Sir, 
•'  I  am  forry  that  my  prefent  bad  ftate  of  health  makes  me 
incapable  of  performing  fo  long  and  fo  laborious  a  character 
as  Jaffier  this  feafon.  If  you  think  my  playing  in  the  farce 
will  be  of  the  leall  fervice  to  you,  or  any  entertainment  to  tlie 
audience,  you  may  command 

*'  Your  humble  fervant, 
Marcb  25.  ♦'  D.  Garrick." 

,  It  was  this  feafon  alfo  in  which  "  The  Sufpicious  Hnfband" 
appeared.  The  part  of  Mr.  Strickland  was  offered  to  Mr.  Qiiin, 
but  lie  refufed  it;  and  in  confequence  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Bridgewater,  who  obtained  great  reputation  by  his  performance 
of  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  feafon  Quin  retired  to  Bath,  which  he  had 
probably  chofen  already  for  his  final  retreat;  being,  as  he  faid, 
**  a  good  convenient  home  to  lounge  awav  the  dregs  of  life  in." 
The  manager  and  he  were  not  on  good  terms,  and  each  fcems 
to  have  determined  to  remain  in  fullen  filence  till  the  other 
fliould  make  a  propofal.    In  November,  however,  Quin  thought 

{)roper  to  make  a  flight  advance;  and  the  negotiation  is  faid  to 
lave  pafl!ed  in  the  following  curious  manner.  Q^iin  wrote  to 
Rich  in  the  moft  laconic  ftyie:  "  I  am  at  Bath.  Your's,  Quin." 
The  manager  replied  no  lefs  laconically,  "  Stay  there  and  be 
d — d.  Your's,  Rich."  He  remained  therefore  during  the  winter 
unemployed,  and  it  has  been  aflerted  that  Garrick  was  inftru- 
mental  in  preventing  his  engagement.  The  fire  in  Cornhill, 
March,  1748,  gave  him,  however,  an  opportunity  at  once  of 
fliewing  himfelf,  and  his  readinefs  to  fuccour  dillrels.  He  a6led 
Othello  at  Covent  Garden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fufferers,  having 
quitted  Bath  on  purpofe,  and  produced  a  large  receipt.  Soon 
after  he  had  a  benefit  for  himfelf.  For  the  fenfon  of  1748-9 
he  was  engaged  again,  and  on  t!ie  13th  of  January  1749  the 
tragedy  of  Coriolanus,  by  Thomfon,  who  died  in  the  preceding 
Augn(t,  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden.  Qi^iin,  whofe  in- 
timacy with  him  has  been  already  mentioned,  afled  the  prin- 
cipal part,  and  fpoke  the  celebrated  prologue,  written  by  lord 
Lyttehon.  When  he  pronounced  the  following  lines,  which 
are  in  themfclves  pathetic,  all  the  endearments  of  a  long  friend- 
Ihip  rofe  at  once  to  his  imagination,  and  he  juftified  them  by 
real  tears. 

He  lov'd  his  friends  (forgive  this  gufhing  tear, 
Alas,  1  feel  I  am  no  ador  here  ;J 
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He  lov'd  his  friends,  with  fiich  a  warmth  of  heart. 
So  clear  of  intereft,  fo  devoid  of  art, 
Such  generous  freedom,  fiich  unfhaken  zeal, 
No  words  can  fpeak  it — but  oujs  tears  may  tell. 

A  deep  figh  filled  up  the  judicious  break  in  the  lafl:  line,  and 
the  audience  felt  the  complete  effe6l  of  the  ftrongefi:  fympathy. 
About  the  fame  time  Cato  was  performed  at  Leicefter  houfe  by 
the  family  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  and  Qtiin,  whom 
that  prince  ftrongly  patronized,  was  employed  to  inftru6l  the 
young  performers.  From  his  judgment  in  the  Englifli  language, 
he  was  alfo  engaged  to  teach  his  prcfent  majefty,  and  the  other 
royal  children,  a  corredl  mode  of  pronunciation,  and  delivery ; 
on  which  account,  when  the  theatrical  veteran  v/as  afterwards 
informed  ot  the  graceiul  manner  in  which  the  king  pronounced 
hisiirft  fpeech  in  parliament,  he  is  faid  to  have  exclaimed  with 
cagernefs,  "  I  taught  the  boy!" 

The  next  feafon  opened  with  a  very  powerful  company  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  it  is  faid  that  Garrick  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  detach  Quin  from  that  houfe.  His  benefit  was  Othello, 
in  which,  for  t!iat  night,  he  acled  lago,  while  Barry  took 
the  part  of  Othello.  This  was  on  the  iSthof  March  1751, 
only  three  days  before  the  death  of  his  patron  the  prince  of 
Wales;  and  the  houfe,  notwithitanding  the" novelty  ariiing  from 
the  change  of  parts,  was  thin.  On  the  i  oth  of  May  he  per- 
formed Horatio  in  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  with  tliat  character 
concluded  his  performances  as  a  hired  aftor.  He  now  carried 
into  execution  his  plan  of  retiring  to  Bath,  but  vifited  London 
in  the  two  fucceeding  feafons,  to  perform  FalftafFfor  the  benefit 
of  his  old  friend  Ryan.  The  lail  time  of  his  appearance  on  the 
ftage  was  the  19th  of  March  1753,  on  which  night  the  ftage, 
pit,  and  boxes,  were  all  at  the  advanced  price  of  5s.  The 
next  year,  finding  himfelf  difabled  by  the  lofs  of  his  teeth,  he 
declined  giving  his  former  afliflance,  faying  in  his  charaftcrifiic 
ntianner,  "  By  G —  I  wi'l  not  wb.litle  Falllaff  for  any  body; 
but  I  hope  the  town  will  be  kind  to  my  friend  Rvan,  they 
caimot  ferve  an  honefter  tr.an."  He  exerted  himfelf,  however, 
to  difpofe  of  tickets  tor  him,  and  continued  his  attention  to  the 
end  of  Ryan's  life.  Mr.  Davies  fays,  in  his  Life  of  Garrick, 
that,  to  make  up  the  lofs  of  his  own  annual  performance,  he 
prcftnted  his  friend  with  no  lefs  a  Aim  than  500I. 

Q^iin  had  always  obferved  a  prudent  ccconomy,  which  enabled 
him,  while  on  the  ftage,  to  aifcrt  a  character  of  independence, 
and,  when  he  quitted  it,  fecured  to  him  a  competent  provifion. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofc  that  he  repented  withdrawing 
ffoni  the  public  eye,  tiiough  in  1760  Nafh  was  perfuaded,  pro- 
bably by  fome  wags,  to  fancy  that  Qi,iin  intended  to  fupplant 

him 
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him  in  his  ofRce  of  maftor  of  the  ceremonies.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  when  all  competition  tor  fame  had  ceafed, 
he  began  to  be  on  terms  of  friendly  intercoiirfe  with  Garrick  ; 
after  which  he  made  occafional  vifits  to  Hampton.  It  was  on 
a  vifit  there  that  an  eruption  firft  appeared  on  his  hand,  which 
the  phyficians  feared  would  turn  to  a  mortification.  This  was 
prevented  by  large  qvianiities  of  bark;  but  his  fpirits  were 
greatly  affected  by  the  apprehenfion,  and  when  the  firft  danger 
was  furmounted  a  fever  came  on,  of  which  he  died,  at  his  houfe 
at  Bath,  in  his  73d  year,  Jan.  21,  1766.  When  he  found  his  laft 
hour  approaching  he  faid,  "  I  could  wifli  this  lad  tragic  fcene 
were  over,  but  1  hope  to  go  through  it  with  becoming  dignity/' 

It  remains  to  fay  a  few  words  on  the  character  of  Qj^iin.  He 
has  been  reprefented  by  fome  perfons  as  item,  haughty,  luxuri- 
ous, and  avaricious.  Dr.  Smoltet,  who  probably  knew  h.ini 
well,  fays  of  him,  in  his  Humphrey  Clinker,  "  How  far  he 
may  relax  in  his  hour  of  jollitv  I  cannot  pretetid  to  fay  ;  but 
his  general  converfaiinn  is  conducted  by  the  niceft  rules  of  pro- 
priety, and  Mr.  James  Qiiin  is  certainly  one  of  the  beft  bred 
men  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  not  only  a  niofi:  agreeable  compa- 
nion, but  (as  I  am  credibly  informed)  a  very  honell  man;  highly 
fufceptible  of  friendlhip  ;  warm,  fteady,  and  even  generous  in 
Jiis  attachmenis ;  difiiaining  flattery,  and  incapable  of  meannefs 
and  diillmulation.  Were  I  to  judge,  however,  from  Qi^iin's 
eye  alone,  I  Ihould  take  him  to  be  proud,  infolent,  and  cruel. 
There  is  fomething  remarkably  fevere  and  forbidding  in  his 
afpect,  and  I  have  been  told  he  was  ever  difpofed  to  infult  his 
inferiors  and  dependents.  Perhaps  that  report  has  influenced 
my  opinion  of  his  looks. — You  know  we  are  the  fools  of  pre- 
judice." It  appears  that  the  unfavourable  parts  of  his  character 
have  been  generally  exaggerated,  and  that  he  had  many  excel- 
lent qualities.  His  wit  was  (trong,  but  frequently  coarfe,  though 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  grofs  things  which  have  been 
repeated  as  his,  have  been  invented  to  fuit  his  fuppofed  manner. 
Perhaps  the  following  character,  wliich  is  faid  to  have  been 
written  by  one  of  the  laft  of  his  friends,  approaches  more  nearly- 
to  truth  than  any  other. 

*'  Mr.  Quin  was  a  man  of  ftrong,  pointed  fenfe,  with  Rrong 
paflions  and  a  bad  temper;  yet  in  good-humour  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent companion,  and  better  bred  than  many  who  valued  them- 
felves  upon  good-manners.  It  is  true,  when  he  drank  freely, 
which  was  often  the  cafe,  he  forgot  himfelf,  and  there  Avas  a 
fediment  of  brutality  in  him  when  you  (hook  the  bottle;  but  he 
made  you  ample  amends  by  his  pleafantry  and  good  fenfe  when 
he  was  fober.  He  told  a  (lory  admirably  and  concifely,  and 
his  exprelTions  were  lirongly  marked  ;  however,  he  often  had 
an  aflumed  character,  and  fpoke  in  blank  verfe,  which  procured 

him 
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him  refpe^l  from  fome,  but  expofed  him  to  ridicule  from  others, 
who  had  difcernment  to  fee  through  his  pomp  and  afFedation. 
He  was  fenfual,  and  loved  good  eating,  but  not  fo  much  as  was 
generally  reported  with  fome  exaggeration  ;  and  he  was  luxurious 
in  his  defcriptions  of  thofe  turtle  and  venifon  feafts  to  which  he 
■was  invited.  He  was  in  his  dealings  a  very  honeft  fair  man, 
yet  he  underflood  his  intereft,  knew  how  to  deal  with  the 
managers,  and  never  made  a  bad  bargain  with  them  ;  in  truth, 
it  was  not  an  eafy  matter  to  over-reach  a  man  of  his  capacity 
and  penetration,  united  with  a  knowledge  of  mankind.  He 
was  not  fo  much  an  ill-natured  as  an  ill-humoured  man,  and  he 
was  capable  of  fiiendiliip.  His  airs  of  importance  and  his  gait 
■was  abfufd ;  fo  that  he  might  be  faid  to  walk  in  blank  vcrfe 
as  well  as  talk ;  but  his  good  fenfe  corrected  him,  and  he  did 
not  continue  long  in  the  fits.  I  have  heard  him  reprefented  as 
a  cringing  fawning  fellow  to  lords  and  great  men,  but  I  could 
never  difcover  that  mean  difpofition  in  him.  I  obferved  he  was 
decent  and  refpediful  in  high  company,  and  had  a  very  proper 
behaviour,  without  arrogance  or  diffivlcnce,  which  made  him 
more  circum.fpecf,,  and  cunfequcntly  lefs  entertaining.  He  was 
not  a  deep  fcholar,  but  lie  lecmed  well  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Drydcn,  Milton,  and  Pope;  and  he  made  a  better 
figure  in  company,  with  his  (lock  of  reading,  than  any  of  the 
literary  pc'rfons  I  have  feen  him  with. 

'*  It  has  been  the  falhion  of  late  to  run  down  his  theatrical 
character  ;  but  he  Hands  unrivalled  in  his  comic  parts  of  FalftafF, 
The  Spaniih  Fryar,  Volpone,  Sir  John  Brute,  &:c.  and  furely 
he  had  rneiit  in  Cato,  Pierre,  Zanga,  Coriolanus,  and  thofc 
ftern  manly  charadlers  which  are  now  loft  to  our  ftage.  He 
excelled  where  grief  was  too  big  for  utterance,  and  he  had 
itrong  feelings,  though  Churchill  has  pronounced  that  he  had 
•none.  He  had  defeds,  and  fome  bad  habits,  which  he  con- 
tradled  early,  and  which  \vere  incurable  in  him  as  an  adlor." 

OyiNAULT  (Philip),  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was  bom 
of  a  good  family  at  Paris  in  1635.  He  cultivated  poetry  from 
his  infancy,  and  was  but  eighteen,  when  his  comedy,  called 
*'  Les  Socurs  rivales,"  was  brought  upon  the  flage.  i'his  was 
fticceeded  by  fifteen  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  played  between 
ihc  years  1654  and  1666.  At  the  m.arriage  of  Louis  XIV.  a 
kind  of  aliegorlcnl  tragedy  was  lo  be  compofed  ;  and  Qiiinaultj 
being  a  yoimg  man  of  an  agreeable  appearance^  was  appointed 
lo  do  it.  The  fiibje'dt  was  *'  Lyfis  and  Hefperia:"  Spain  being 
meant  by  Hefperia,  and  France  by  Lyfis.  Qi^iinault  had  juft 
gained  great  reputation  by  his  *'  Falfe 'Fiberius;"  which,  though 
a  bad  perfortnanee,  met  with  prbdigius  fuccefs;  "  Lyfis"  had 
not  the  fam.e  fortune:  it  was  played  at  the  Louvre  in  1660,  but 
had  nothing  beautiful,  except  the  machinery.      In  the  mean 

time, 
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time,  Qiilnaiilt  was  not  entirely  devoted  to  poetry :  he  applied 
hiinftlt  to  the  ftiidy  of  the  law,  and  made  his  fortune  by  it ; 
for,  marrying  the  widow  of  a  rich  merchant,  to  whom  he  had 
been  very  ufefnl  in  his  profeilion,  he  was  by  her  means  advanced 
to  the  place  of  auditor  of  accounts. 

He  afterwards  turned  himfelf  to  the  compofing  of  operas, 
which  were  fct  to  mufic  by  the  famous  Lully;  and  Lully  was 
charmed  with  a  poet,  whofe  verfes  were  not  fo  full  of  force, 
but  that  they  eafily  yielded  to  the  capricious  airs  of  mufic.  The 
fatirifts  of  his  time  lafhed  him  on  this  account:  they  rcprefented 
his  poetry  as  without  nerves;  and  faid  of  his  verfes,  as  fome 
cenfors  did  of  Horace's,  that  a  thoufand  fuch  might  be  made  in 
a  day.  Boilcati  is  frequently  fevere  on  this  author,  not  for  the 
feeblcnefs  of  his  poetry,  but  for  its  foftnefs,  its  effeminacy,  its 
tendency  to  enervate  the  mind  and  corrupt  the  morals: 
**  la  morale  lubrique 
*'  Q^ic  Lully  rechauifa  des  fons  de  la  mufique." 

Boileau  had  once  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Qiiinault,  more  explicitly, 
and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  tranfcribe  the  pafTage;  which  is  to  be 
found  in  his  **  Critical  Refieftions  upon  fome  paflTages  in  Lon- 
ginus,"  and  runs  thtis:  "  I  do  not  mean  here  to  cart  the  leaft 
llnr  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Qiiinault,  who,  notwithftanding 
all  our  poetic  fracas,  died  in  friendship  with  me.     He  had,  I 
ov.n,   a  great  deal  of  genius,    and   a  very  fingular  talent  in 
writing  verfes  fit  for  mufic.     But  then  thefe  verfes  had  no  great 
force  in  them,  nothing  elevated:  and  it  was  their  very  feeblenefs, 
which  made  them  fitter  for  the  mufician,  to  whom  they  owe 
their  principal  glory.     In  Ihort,  his  Operas  are  the  only  part  of 
his  works  that  are  enquired  after,  and  principally  for  the  fake 
of  the  mufic  that  accompanies  them:  his  other  dramatic  pieces 
have  long  fince  ceafed  to  be  ailed,  fo  long  that  fcarcely  any  one 
remembers  them.     As  to  Mr.  Quinault  himfelf,.  he  was  a  very 
honed  man  ;  and  withal  fo  modelt,  that  I  am   perfuaded,  if  he- 
were  alive,  he  would  not  be  Icfs  offended  with  the  extravagant 
praifes  given  him  by  Mr.  Perrault,  than  with  the  llrokes  in  mv 
iatires."    Qiiinault  has  found  another  advocate  in  Voltaire,  who- 
commends  him  *'  for  his  lyric  poetry,  and  for  die  mildnefs  with- 
which  he  oppofcd  the  unjuft  fatircs  of   Boileau. — Qiiinault," 
fays   he;    "  in  a  mariner  of  writing  altogether  new,   and  the 
more  difficult  for  its  feeming  eafinefs,  defer ves  likcw'ife  a  place 
among  thefe  illuflrious  contemporaries.     It  is  vvell  known  with 
how  little  juftice  Boileau  endeavoured  to  depreciate  this  poet : 
nor  ought  we  to  diffemble,  that  Boileau,  though  admirable  in 
other  refpeds,  had  never  learned  to  facrifice  to  the  Graces.     It 
Was  in  vain,  that  he  fought  all  his  life  to  humble  a  man,  \vhofe 
acquaintance  with  them  was  his  diftinguiflied  excellence.     The 
4  trueft 
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trneft  elogium  of  a  poet  is,  when  his  verfes  are  thought  wor- 
thy the  regard  of  poiterity.  This  has  happened  to  whole 
fcenes  of  Qiiinault:  an  advantage,  which  no  Italian  opera  ever 
yet  attained  [h].  The  French  mufic  has  continued  in  a  ftate 
of  fimplicity,  which  is  not  to  the  tafte  of  any  nation  :  but  the 
artlefs  and  inimitable  ftrokes  of  nature,  which  frequently  ap- 
pear with  fo  many  ciiarms  in  Quinault,  ftill  pleafe,  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  thofe  who  und-jrftand  our  language,  and  are  pof- 
fefled  of  a  refined  tafte.  Did  antiquity  furniih  fuch  a  poem 
as  '  Armida,'  with  what  veneration  would  it  be  received  I  But 
Quinault  is  a  modern  [i]." 

1  his  poet  died  in  1688,  after  having  enjoyed  a  handfome 
penfion  trom  Louis  XIV.  many  years.  We  are  told,  that  he 
was  an  extreme  penitent  in  his  laft  illnefs,  for  all  his  compo- 
fitions  which  tended  to  infpire  love  and  pleafure.  We  fliould 
not  forget  to  obfcrvc,  that  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  in  1670,  and  of  the  acadeiTiy  of  infcriptions  in 
167.}..      His    life   is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of   his  works  in 

■  QUINTILIANUS  (Marcus  Fabius],  an  Illuftrious  rhe- 
torician and  critic  of  antiquity,  and  a  moft  excellent  author, 
was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  Cafar, 
about  the  year  of  Chriil42rK].  Aufonius  calls  him  Hifpa- 
num  and  Calagurritanum;  whence  it  has  ufually  been  fuppofed, 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Calagurris,  or  Calahorra,  in  Spain. 
It  may  be  fo:  it  is  however  certain,  that  he  was  fent  to  Rome, 
even  in  his  childhood,  where  he  fpent  his  youth,  and  com- 
pleted his  education;  having  applied  himfelf  moft  particularly 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  oratory.  In  the  year  61, 
Galba  was  fent  by  the  emperor  Nero  into  Spain,  as  governor 
of  one  of  the  provinces  there:  and  Qiiintilian,  being  then 
nineteen  years  old,  is  fuppofed  to  have  attended  him,  and  to 
have  taught  rhetoric  in  the  city  of  Calagurris,  all  the  while 
Galba  continued  in  Spain.  Hence  it  is,  according  to  foir.e, 
that  he  was  called  Calagurritanus,  and  not  froin  his  being 
born  in  that  city.  Thefc  arc  pcrfuadcd,  in  fhort,  that  he  was 
aibually  born  in  Rome,  all  his  kindred  and  connexions  be- 
longing to  that  city,  anc  his  whole  life  from  his  infancy  being 
fpent  there,  except  the  Ccvcn  years  of  Galba's  government  in 
Spain:  and  the  memorable  line  of  Martial,  addreihng  him 
thus:  "Gloria  Romana:,  Qtiintilianc,  togx,"  greatly  favours 
fuch  a  fuppofition  :  Martial,  who  was  himfelf  a  Spaniard, 
being  fond  of  claiming  his  celebrated  countrymen  in  his  "  Epi- 

[h]  This  is  a  ftran^e  nffcrtion.     The  29,  nnd  under  the  word  Quinault. 
operas  of  Mctaftalio  muil  lurcly  have  bi;eii  [k]     Dodwelli    Aniwks    Quintlliani, 

fimoas  b'.forc  this  p  iluigo  vvai  written.  Loud.  l6t^8,  Svo. 

[1]  Siecle  ds  Louis  XIV.  torn.  ii.  ch. 
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grams."  In  the  year  68,  upon  the  death  of  Nero,  Galba  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  took  Qiiintilian  with  him:  who  tiiere 
taught  rhetoric  at  theexpence  of  the  government,  being  allowed 
a  falary  out  of  the  public  treafury.  He  taught  it  \\ith  the 
higheft  reputation,  and  formed  many  excellent  orators,  who 
did  him  great  honour ;  among  whom  was  the  younger  Pliny,  who 
continued  in  his  fchool,  to  the  year  78.  He  taught  rhetoric  for 
twenty  years;  and  then,  obtaining  le;'.ve  of  Domitian  to  retire, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  compofe  his  adii.irable  book,  called  "  In- 
ilitutiones  Oratori?;."  7  his  is  the  moil  complete  work  of  its 
kind,  which  antiquity  has  left  us;  and  the  dcfign  of  it  is  to 
form  a  perfe6l  orator,  who  is  accordingly  conduced  therein, 
and  furnilhed  with  proper  inftrudions,  from  his  birth  even  to 
liis  death.  It  abounds  with  excellent  precepts  of  all  kinds, 
relating  to  maiiUcrs  as  well  as  criticifm  ;  and  cannot  be  read 
by  perfons  of  any  age,  but  with  the  greatell  profit  and  ad- 
vantage. "  It  would  have  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  literary 
world,"  fays  Mr.  Bayle[i.],  "had  Quintilian's  works  been 
loft,  he  being  an  excellent  author:  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed, 
that  all  perfons,  who  mean  to  be  autliors,  would,  before  ihey 
take  up  the  pen  for  that  purpofe,  read  him  very  attentively. 
I  am  extremely  forry,  that  I  cid  not  know  the  importance  of- 
this  advice,  till  it  was  too  late."'  The  firft  entire  copy  of  the 
*'  Inftitutiones  Oratorio?,"  for  the  Quintilian  then  in  Italy  was 
terribly  mutilated  and  imperfect,  was  difcovered  by  Poggius  at 
the  bottom  of  an  old  tower  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Gal!,  at  the 
time  of  holding  the  council  of  Conftance.  The  moll  ufcful 
edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Capperonerius,  at  Paris,  1725, 
in  folio,  whatever  the  verbal  critics  may  fay  of  Burman's, 
1720,  in  2  vols.  4to.  Capperonerius  has  prefented  us  with  a 
lift  of  more  than  ninety  editions  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Qiiintilian  not  only  laid  down  rules  for 
jnft  fpeaking,  but  exhibited  alfo  his  eloquence  at  the  bar.  He 
pleaded,  as  he  himfelt  tells  us,  for  queen  Berenice  in  her  pre- 
fcncc[M];  and  grew  into  fuch  high  repute,  that  his  pleadings 
were  written  down  in  order  to  be  fold  to  the  book  fellers,  'i  his 
praftice,  however,  which  by  the  help  of  fhort-hand  prevailed 
in  Rome,  as  it  has  fuice  done  in  other  countries,  fometinies 
did  great  injury  to  authors,  by  occafioning  their  works  to  ap- 
pear under  their  names  in  a  very  imperfect  ftate.  Quintilian 
fuftered  on  this  account,  as  the  following  palfage  in  him  plainly 
ilicws:  **  Tiie  only  qua?re  in  the  caufe  of  Nacvius  ApcMiianus 
was,  whether  he  threw  his  wite  headlong,  or  whether  fiie  vo- 
luntarily caft  herfelf  down  [n].     This  is  the  only  pleading," 

[l]  Djia.  Quintilian.  [m]  Inft.  Orat.  lib.  iv-  in  Praef. 

[n]  Inft.  Orat.  lib.  iv.  inPrxf.  lib.  vH.  c.  z. 
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fays  he,  "  1  have  yet  publifhed,  to  which  I  will  own  I  was 
induced  by  a  youthful  thirit  after  glory.  For  as  to  the  reft 
which  go  under  my  name,  as  they  were  corrupted  by  the 
negligence  of  the  writer,  whofe  only  view  was  gain,  they 
contain  but  very  little  of  what  I  can  call  my  own."  This 
declaration  of  Qiiintilian,  when  he  was  growing  old,  and 
had  retired  from  buiinefs,  may  teach  us  what  judgement  to 
form  of  the  *'  Declamationes,"  which  ftill  go  under  his  name, 
and  have  frequently  been  printed  with  the  *'  Inffitutiones  Ora- 
torize."  Burman  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  fubjoined  them 
to  his  edition,  not  becaufe  they  were  worthy  of  any  man's 
time  and  pains,  but  that  nothing  might  feem  wanting  to  the 
Curious.  He  will  not  allow  them  to  be  Quintilian's,  but  fub- 
fcribes  to  the  judgement  of  thofe  critics,  who  fuppofe  them  to 
be  the  produilions  of  diiFerer.t  rhetoricians  in  different  ages  ; 
fmce,  though  none  of  them  can  be  thought  excellent,  fome  are 
rather  more  elegant  than  others. 

The  anonymous  dialogue  **  De  Oratoribus,  five  de  caufis 
corruptas  eloquentise,"  has  fometimes  been  printed  with  Quin- 
tilian's works ;  yet  the  critics  do  not  fuppofe  it  to  be  his. 
Many  afcribe  it  to  Tacitus,  and  it  is  commonly  printed  with 
the  works  of  that  hiftorian[oj;  and  a  polite  fcholar,  now 
living,  feems  inclined  to  give  it  to  the  younger  Pliny  ^  "  be- 
caufe," fays  he,  **  it  exadlly  coincides  with  his  age,  is  ad- 
drelfed  to  one  of  his  particular  friends  and  correfpondents,  and 
is  marked  vvdth  fome  fimilar  exprelhons  and  fentiments.  But 
as  arguments  of  this  kind  are  aUvays  more  impofmg  than  folid," 
he  wifely  leaves  it  as  **  a  piece,  concerning  the  author  of  which 
nothing  fatisfa(Story  can  be  colleflcd,"  only  "  that  it  is  evi- 
dently a  compofition'  of  that  period,  in  which  he  flouriflied." 
It  was  afcribed  to  Q^n"ntilian,  becaufe  he  aflually  wrote  a  book 
upon  the  fame  fubjedl,  and  with  the  fame  title,  as  he  himfelf 
declares  [p]:  yet  the  critics  are  convinced  by  fufficient  argu- 
ments, that  the  dialogue,  or  rather  fragment  of  a  dialogue, 
now  extant,   is  not  that  of  whicli  Quintilian  fpeaks. 

Qiiintilian  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  great  dignity 
and  honour.  Some  imagine,  that  he  was  conful:  but  the 
words  of  Aufonius[Qj],  on  which  they  ground  their  fuppo- 
fition,  fiiew,  that  he  did  not  poiTefs  the  confulfhip,  but  only 
the  confular  ornaments  ;  *'  hont-ftamenta  nominis  potius  quam 
infignia  poteftatis;"  and  we  rrray  add,  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  his  name  in  the  '*  Fafli  Confulares."  It  is' certain,  that  he 
was  preceptor  to  the  grandfons  of  the  emperor  Domitian's 
iifter.     Though  Quintilian's  outward  condition  and  circum- 


[o]Fitzofborn*s  Letters,  LXXIV.  [j]  Inft.  Orat.  lib.  vi.  In  proem. 

LqJ  Aulbn.  In  Gratiar.  A^loac. 
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/lances  were  profperous  and  flourifliing,  yet  he  laboured  undef 
many  domeftic  afflidions,  which  tired  out  his  patience,  and 
forced  him  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  his  fate.  In  his 
forty-firfl  year,  he  married  a  wife, who  was  but  twelve  years 
old,  and  loft  her  when  flie  was  nineteen.  He  beitows  the 
highcft  applaufes  on  her,  and  was  inconfolabie  for  her  lofs. 
She  left  him  two  fons,  one  of  whom  died  at  hve  years  old ; 
and  the  other  at  ten,  who  was  the  eldell,  and  polfeiled  extra- 
ordinary talents.  He  bewails  thefe  lotfes  molt  pathetically: 
he  even  feared  he  fhould  be  charged  with  being  hard-hearted, 
if  he  fhould  employ  his  tongue  henceforward  in  any  thing  but 
in  inveighing  againll  heaven.  Whoever  will  turn  to  the  proe- 
mium  of  the  fixth  book  of  his  "  Inftitutiones  Oratoria:,"  may 
fee,  how  indecently  fhe'wifeft  of  the  heathens  upon  fume  oc- 
cafions  indulged  their  impatience  and  murmuring. 

Qiiintilian  foon  got  the  better  of  all  this  grief,  Inftead  of 
burning  his  *'  Inftitutiones  Oratorise,"  which  were  not  then 
above  half  vv'ritten,  he  continued  and  perfe6ted  them.  He  took 
a  fecond  wife  in  a  year  or  two  after,  and  by  her  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter, v/hom  he  lived  to  fee  married  ;  who  alfo,  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  received  a  handfome  dowry  from  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  had  been  his  fcholar[Rj;  in  conlideration,  as  we 
are  told,  that  fhe  was  married  to  a  perfon  of  fuperior  rank, 
which  required  her  to  be  better  htted  out,  upon  her  firft 
going  to  him,  than  her  father's  circumftances  would  admit. 
Quintilian  lived  to  be  fourfcore  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  as 
is  pretty  certainly  determined  ;  although  the  tim.e  of  his  death 
is  not  recorded.  He  appears  from  his  works,  and  from  what 
we  are  able  to  collect  of  him,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
innocence  and  integrity  of  life.  His  *'  Oratorial  Inftitutions" 
contain  a  great  number  of  excellent  moral  inftruc^tions;  and  it 
}s  a  main  principle  inculcated  in  them,  that  *'  none  but  a  good 
man  can  make  a  guod  orator." 

One  blemifh,  however,  there  lies  upon  Qi^iintilian's  charac- 
ter, which  cannot  be  paflTed  over;  and  that  is,  his  excelTiye 
flattery  of  Domitian,  whom  he  calls  a  God,  and  fays,  that  he 
ought  to  be  invoked  in  the  firil  place  [sj.  He  calls  hirp  alfo  a 
moft  holy  cenfor  of  manners,  and  fays,  that  there  is  in  him  a 
certain  fupereminent  fplendor  of  virtues.  I'his  f)rt  of  pa- 
negyric mulf  needs  be  highly  olfenfive  to  all  who  have  read  the 
hiftory  of  that  deteltable  emperor :  nor  can  any  excufe  be  made 
for  Quintilian,  but  the  neceility  he  wa  under,  for  the  fake  of 
fclf-prefervation,  of  offering  this  incmle  to  a  prince,  mod  greedy 
of  flattery  ;  and  who  might  probably  expect  it  the  more  from 
one. on  whom  he  had  conferred   particular  favours,  a^  he  cer- 

[r]  Plinii  Epift.  32.  lib.  6.  [3]  Proem,  ad  liu.  iv. 
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talnly  had  on  Qiiintilian.  Martial,  Statius,  anci  Julius  Fron- 
tinus,  have  flattered  this  emperor  in  the  fame  manner. 
QUINTIN  MATSYS.  See  Messis  (Quintin.) 
QJJINTINIE  (John  de  laj,  a  famous  French  gardener, 
was  borh  at  Poi6liers  in  1626.  After  a  courfe  of  philofopliy, 
he  applied  hlmfelf  to  the  law,  and  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  be 
admitted  an  advocate.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  eloquence, 
which  was  alfo  improved  by  learning;  and  acquitted  himfelf 
fo  well  at  the  bar,  as  to  gain  the  admiration  and  efteem  of  the 
chief  magiftrates.  Tamboneau,  prcfident  of  the  chamber  of 
accounts,  being  informed  of  his  merit,  engaged  him  to  under- 
take the  preceptorfhip  of  his  only  fon,  which  Qiiintinie  exe- 
cuted entirely  to  his  fatisfadion  ;  applying  his  leifure  hours  in 
the  mean  time  to  the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  towards  which  he 
had  by  nature  a  ftrong  inclination.  He  ftudied  Columella, 
Varro,  Virgil,  and  all  authors  ancient  or  modern,  who  had 
written  about  it ;  and  gained  new  lights  by  a  journey,  which 
he  made  with  his  pupil  into  Italy.  All  the  gardens  in  Rome 
and  about  it  were  open  to  him  ;  and  he  never  failed  to  make 
the  moft  ufeful  obfervations,  conftantly  joining  pradice  with 
theory.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  Tamboneau  entirely  gave  up 
to  him  his  garden,  to  manage  as  he  pleafed;  and  Qiiintinie 
applied  himfelf  to  fo  intenfe  a  ftudy  of  the  operations  of  nature 
in  this  way,  that  he  foon  became  famous  all  over  France'. 
The  prince  of  Conde,  who  is  faid  to  have  joined  the  pacific 
love  of  agriculture  to  a  reftiefs  fpirit  for  war,  took  great  plea- 
fure  in  converfmg  with  Qiiintinie.  He  came  to  England  about 
1673  ;  and,  during  his  ftay  here,  paid  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Evelyn, 
who  prevailed  on  him  to  commimicate  fome  dircilions  con- 
cerning melons,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  Qiiintinie  was 
remarkably  famou.s.  They  were  tranfmitted  to  Mr.  Evelyn 
from  Paris;  and  afterwards,  in  1693,  publillied  by  him  in 
Englifli.  Charles  II.  made  Quintinie  an  offer  of  a  coniider- 
able  penfmn,  if  he  would  ftay  and  take  upon  him  the  dire61ion 
of  his  gardens:  but  Qiiintinie  chofe  to  ferve  his  own  king, 
Louis  XIV.  who  ere61ed  for  him  a  new  office  of  direftor 
general  of  all  his  majcfty's  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens.  I'he 
royal  gardens,  while  Qiiintinie  lived,  were  the  admiration  of 
the  curious  ;  and  when  he  died,  the  king  himfelf  was  much 
affefted,  and  could  not  forbear  faying  to  his  widow,  that  "  he 
ha<l  as  great  a  lofs  as  flie  had,  and  never  cxpedfcd  to  have  it 
repairer!."  Quintinie  died  very  old,  but  we  know  not  in  what 
year.  He  greatly  improved  the  art  of  gardening  and  tranf- 
plaiiting  trees:  and  his  book,  entitled,  "  Diredions  for  the 
Management  of  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Gardens,"  contains  pre- 
cepts which  have  been  followed  by  all  Europe. 

QUIRINI 
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QUIRINI  (Angelo  Maria),  a  Venetian  cardinal,  cele- 
brated as  an  hiftorian,  a  philologer,  and  an  antiquary,  was 
born  in  1684,  or,  according  to  feme  authors,  in  1680,  He  en* 
tcred  very  early  into  an  abbey  of  Bcnediflines  at  Florence, 
and  there  ftiidied  with  Co  much  ardour,  as  to  lay  in  a  vaft  ftore 
of  literature  of  every  kind,  under  Salvitn',  Bellini,  and  other 
eminent  inftru6lors.  The  famous  Magliabecchi  introduced  to 
him  all  foreigners  illuftrious  for  their  talents,  and  it  was  thus 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  fir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Mont- 
faucon.  Not  contented  with  this  confined  intercoufe  with  the 
learned,  he  began  to  travel  in  1710,  and  went  through  Ger- 
many to  Holland,  where  he  converfed  with  Bafnage,  Le  Clerc, 
Kufter,  Gronovius,  and  Perizonius.  He  then  crofled  into 
England,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  Bcntley,  New- 
ton, the  two  Burnets,  Cave,  Potter,  and  others.  Palling  after- 
wards into  France,  he  formed  an  intimate  friendfhip  with 
the  amiable  and  illuftrious  Fenelon  ;  and  became  known  to  all 
the  principal  literati  of  that  country.  The  exa6t  account  of 
the  travels  of  Quirini,  would  contain,  in  fact,  the  literary 
hiftory  of  Europe  at  that  period.  Being  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal,  he  waited  on  BenedicSl  XHI.  to  thank  him  for  that 
diftindlion.  **  It  is  not  for  you,"  faid  that  pope,  **  to  thank 
me  for  raifing  you  to  this  elevation,  it  is  rather  my  part  to  thank 
you,  for  having  by  your  merit  reduced  me  to  the  neceflity  of 
making  you  a  cardinal."  Quirini  fpread  in  every  part  the  fame 
of  his  learning,  and  of  his  liberality.  He  was  admitted  into 
almoft  all  the  learned  focieties  of  Europe,  and  in  various  parts 
built  churches,  and  contributed  largely  to  other  public  works. 
To  the  library  of  the  Vatican  he  prefented  his  own  colle6lion 
of  books,  which  was  fo  extenfive  as  to  require  the  addition  of 
a  large  room  to  contain  it.  What  is  moft  extraordinary  is, 
that  though  a  Dominican  and  a  cardinal,  he  was  of  a  meft 
tolerant  difpofiiion,  and  was  every  where  beloved  by  the  Pro- 
ttftants.     He  died  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1755. 

His  works  are  numerous ;  among  them  we  may  notice, 
I.  *'  Primordia  Corcyrse,  ex  antiquilUmis  monumentis  illuf- 
trata;"  a  book  full  of  erudition  and  difcernment.  The  beft 
edition  is  that  of  Brefie,  in  4to,  1738.  2.  A  work  on  the  lives 
of  certain  blHiops  of  Brefie,  eminent  for  fan£lity.  3.  **  Spe- 
cimen varias  Literature,  quas  in  urbe  Brixia,  ejufque  ditione, 
paulo  poft  incunabula  I'ypographise  florebat,  &:c."  4to,  1739. 
4.  An  account  of  his  travels,  full  of  curious  and  interefting 
anecdotes.  5.  A  colle6lion  of  his  letters.  6.  A  fkctch  of  his 
own  life,  to  the  year  1740,  BrelTe,  8vo,  1749.  With  many 
fmaller  produdions. 
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RABELAIS  (Francis),  a  celebrated  French  wit,  was  the 
fon  of  an  apothecary;  and  born  about  1483,  at  Chinon 
in  the  province  of  Touraine.  He  was  bred  up  in  a  convent 
of  Francifcan  friars  in  Poi£tou,  the  convent  of  Fontenai-le- 
Comte,  and  received  into  their  order.  His  ftrong  inclination 
and  tafte  for  literature  and  the  fciences  made  him  tranfcend  the 
bounds  which  reflrained  the  learned  in  his  times;  fo  that  he 
not  only  became  a  great  linguift,  but  an  adept  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge.  His  uncommon  capacity  and  merit  foon  excited 
the  jealoufy  of  his  brethren.  Hence  he  was  envied  by  fome  ; 
others  through  ignorance,  thought  him  a  conjurer  ;  and 
all  hated  and  abufed  him,  particularly  becaufe  he  ftudied 
Greek;  the  novelty  of  that  language  making  them  efteem  it 
not  only  barbarous,  but  antichriftian.  This  we  coUeft  from  a 
Greek  epiflle  of  Budasus  to  Rabelais,  in  which  he  praifes  him 
highly  for  his  great  knowledge  in  that  tongue,  and  exclaims 
againft  the  ftupidity  and  malice  of  the  friars. 

Having  endured  their  perfecutions  for  a  long  time,  he  ob- 
tained permifTion  of  pope  Clement  VH.  to  leave  the  fociety 
of  St.  Francis,  and  to  enter  into  that  of  St.  Bcnedi£t ;  but,  his 
mercurial  temper  prevailing,  he  did  not  find  any  more  fatif- 
faflion  among  the  Benediilines,  than  he  had  found  among  the 
Francifcans,  fo  that  after  a  fliort  time  he  left  them  alfo. 
Changing  the  regular  habit  for  that  which  is  worn  by  fecular 
priefts,  he  rambled  up  and  down  for  a  while ;  and  then  fixed 
at  Montpellier,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  phyfic,  and  prac- 
tifed  with  great  reputcition.  He  was  infinitely  admired  for  his 
great  wit  and  great  learning,  and  became  a  man  of  fuch  weight 
and  eftimation,  that  the  univerfity  of  that  place  deputed  him 
to  Paris  upon  a  very  important  errand.  His  reputation  and 
character  were  fpread  through  the  kingdom ;  fo  that,  when  he 
arrived  at  Paris,  the  chancellor  du  Prat,  moved  by  the  extra- 
ordinary accomplilliments  of  the  man,  eafily  granted  ail  that 
he  folicited.  He  returned  to  Montpellier;  and  the  fervice  he 
did  the  univerfity  upon  this  occafion,  is  given  as  a  reafon  why 
all  the  candidates  for  degrees  in  phyfic  there,  are,  upon  their 
admilfion  to  them,  formally  inverted  with  a  robe,  which  Ra- 
belais left ;  this  ceremony  having  been  inftituted  in  honour  of 
him. 

In 
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In  1532,  he  publifhed  at  Lyons  fome  pieced  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  with  a  dedication  to  the  bimop  of  Mailezais ;  in 
which  he  tells  him,  that  he  had  read  leflures  upon  the  apho- 
rifms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  ars  medica  of  Galen,  before 
mimerous  audiences  in  the  univerfity  of  Montpellier.  This 
was  the  laft  year  of  his  continuance  in  that  place  ;  for  the  year 
after  he  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  became  phyfician  to  the  hof- 
pital,  and  joined  le£lures  with  practice  for  fome  years  fol- 
lowing. John  du  Bellay,  bifhop  of  Paris,  going  to  Rome 
in  1534,  upon  the  bufmefs  of  Henry  Vlll's  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Spain,  and  palhng  through  Lyons,  carried 
Rabelais  with  him,  in  quality  of  his  phyfician  ;  who  re» 
turned  home,  however,  in  about  fix  months.  He  had  quitted 
his  religious  conne<5tions  for  the  fake  of  leading  a  life  more 
fuitable  to  his  tafte  and  humour:  but  he  afterwards  renewed 
them,  and  in  a  fecond  journey  to  Rome,  obtained  in  1536,  by 
his  intereft  with  fome  cardinals,  a  brief  from  pope  Paul  III, 
to  qualify  him  for  holding  ecclefiaftical  benefices.  John  du 
Bellay,  made  a  cardinal  in  1533,  had  procured  the  abbey  of 
St.  Maur  near  Paris  to  be  fecularized;  and  into  this  was  Ra- 
belais, now  a  Benedi6line  monk,  received  as  a  fecular  canon. 
Here  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun  his  famous  romance,  en- 
titled, **  The  lires,  heroic  deeds,  and  fayings  of  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel."  He  continued  in  this  retreat  till  1545,  when  the 
cardinal  du  Bellay,  his  friend  and  patron,  nominated  him  to 
the  cure  of  Meudon,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  filled  with  great 
zeal  and  application  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  profound 
knowledge  and  fkill  in  phyfic  made  him  doubly  ufeful  to  the 
people  under  his  care ;  and  he  was  ready  upon  all  occafions  to 
relieve  them  under  bodily  indifpofitions,  as  well  as  to  confult 
and  provide  for  the  fafety  of  their  fouls.  He  died  in  1553. 
As  he  was  a  great  wit,  many  witticifms  and  facetious  fayings  are 
laid  to  his  charge,  of  which  he  knew  nothing;  and  many  ridi- 
culous circumrtances  are  related  of  his  life  and  death, which  it 
is  but  juftice  to  him  to  omit  as  fabulous. 

He  publifhed  feveral  produ'ftions;  but  his  Chef  d'Oeuvre  is 
*<  The  Hiftory  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel ;"  a  rough  fatire,  in 
the  form  of  a  romance,  upon  monks,  priefts,  popes,  and  fools  and 
knavesof  all  kinds ;  where  wit  and  learning  are  fcattered  about  with 
great  profufion,  but  in  a  manner  wild  and  irregular,  and  with 
a  (trong  mixture  of  obfcenity,  coarfe  and  puerile  jefts,  profane 
allufions,  and  low  raillery.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pafs,  that, 
while  fome  have  regarded  it  as  a  prime  effort  of  the  human  wit, 
and,  like  Homer's  poems,  as  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  learn- 
ing, fcience,  and  knowledge,  others  have  affirmed  it  to  be 
nothing  but  an  unintelligible  rhapfody,  a  heap  of  foolifh  con- 
ceits, without  meaning,   without  coherence  j    a  collection  of 
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grofs  imp'eties  and  obfcenities.  Both  parties  have  reafon  for 
what  they  fay  ;  that  is,  the  truih  lies  betAveen  tiiem  both. 
Rabelais  certainly  intended  to  fatiiize  the  manners  of  his  age, 
as  appears  plainly  enough  from  the  general  turn  and  nature  of 
his  work;  but,  from  a  certain  wildnefs  and  irregularity  of 
manner,  what  he  alludes  to  or  means  in  feme  particular  paf- 
fages  does  not  appear  fo  plain.  I'hey  mufl  be  greatly  preju- 
diced againft  him,  who  will  not  allow  him  to  have  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  knowledge  of  various  kinds;  and  (o  muft  they  who 
cannot  fee  that  he  is  oftentimes  low,  coarfe,  profane,  and 
obfcene. 

The  monks,  who  are  the  chief  objecl  of  his  fatire,  gave 
fome  oppofition  to  it  when  it  firft  began  to  be  publilhed,  tor  it 
was  publifbed  by  parts  in  1535  ;  but  this  oppofition  was  foon 
overruled  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  Rabelais  among  the 
great.  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  with  cuts,  and  the  . 
notes  of  Lc  Duchat  and  Da  Monnoyc,  1741,  in  3  vols.  4to. 
Mr.  Motteux  publifhed  an  Englifb  tranflation  of  it  at  London, 
1708,  in  2  vols.  8vo;  with  a  preface  and  notes,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  fliew,  that  Rabelais  has  painted  the  hiftory  of  his 
own  time,  imder  an  ingenious  fiction  and  borrowed  names. 
Ozell  publifhed  afterwards  a  new  tranflation,  with  Duchat's 
notes,  5  vols.  i2mo. 

RABUTIN.     See  Bussv. 

RACAN  (HoNORAT  DE  BuEiL,  Marquis  of),  a  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Roche-Racan  in  Touraine  in  1589.  At 
fixtecn,  he  was  made  one  of  the  pages  to  Henry  IV.  and,  as 
he  began  to  amufe  himfclf  with  writing  verfes,  he  got  ac- 
quainted with  Malhcrbe,  from  M'hom  he  learned  all  the  flcill 
he  had  in  French  poetry.  Malhcrbe  reproached  him  with 
being  too  negligent  and  incorre6l  in  his  verfification  ;  and  Boi- 
leau  has  palled  the  fame  cenfure  on  him,  yet  affrms  him  to 
have  had  more  genius  than  his  mafter ;  and  to  have  been  as 
capable  of  writing  in  the  Epic*way,  as  he  was  in  the  Lyric, 
in  which  he  particularly  excelled.  Menage  has  alfo  fpoken 
highly  of  Racan,  in  his  additions  and  alterations  to  his  "  Re- 
marquee  fur  les  Poefies  de  Malheibe."  What  is  moft  extraor- 
dinary in  this  poet  is,  that  he  acquired  perfection  in  his  art  by 
the  mere  force  of  genius ;  for,  as  fome  relate,  he  had  never 
ftudied  at  all,  but  even  fhewn  an  incapacity  for  attaining  the 
Latin  tongue.  Upon  quitting  the  office  of  page,  he  entered 
into  the  army  ;  but  this,  more  to  oblige  his  father,  the  marquis 
of  Racan,  than  out  of  any  inclination  of  his  own  :  and  there- 
fore, after  two  or  three  campaigns,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  married,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  books  and  poetry.  His 
works  confift  of  facred  odes,  paftorals,  letters,  and  memoirs  of 
the  life  of  Malherbe,  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  the  works 
"of  that  poet.      He  was  chofen  one  of  the  members  of  the 
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French  academy,  at  tl^.c  time  of  its  foundntlon  :  and  died  in 
1670,  aged  cif.'-hry-one.  He  had  fo  low  a  voice,  that  he  could 
fcarcely  be  heard. 

RACINE  (John),  an  illuftrious  Frencli  poet,  was  born  a^ 
la  Fcrte-Milon  in  1639,  and  educated  at  Port-Royal;  where 
he  gave  the  greateft  proofs  of  uncommon  abilities  and  genius. 
During  three  years  continuance  there,  lie  made  a  mofi  rapid 
progrefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  in  all  polite  lite- 
rature. His  genius  lying  towards  poetry,  made  him  particu- 
larly fond  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  infomuch  that  he  is  faid 
to  have  learned  thefc  two  great  authors  by  heart.  He  acciden- 
tally met  with  the  Greek  romance  of  Heliodorus,  "  of  the  Loves 
of  Theagcnes  and  Chariclea,"  and  was  reading  it  very  greedily; 
when  his  diredtor  furpriiing  him,  took  the  book  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire.  Racine  found  means  to  get  another  copy,  which 
alfo  underwent  the  fame  fate  ;  and  after  that  a  third,  which, 
having  a  prodigious  memory,  he  got  by  heart :  and  then,  car- 
rying it  to  his  director,  faid,  "  You  may  now  burn  this,  as 
you  have  burned  the  two  former." 

Leaving  Port-Royal,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  ftudied  logic 
fome  time  in  the  college  of  Harcourt.  The  French  poetry  had 
taken  his  fancy,  and  he  had  already  compofed  fome  little  pieces 
in  it ;  but  it  was  in  1660,  when  all  the  poets  were  making  their 
efforts  upon  the  marriage  of  the  king,  that  he  firft  difcovered 
himfelf  to  the  public.  His  **  La  Nymphe  de  la  Seine,"  written 
upon  that  occafion,  was  highly  approved  by  Chapelain  ;  and 
fo  powerfully  recommended  by  him  to  Colbert,  that  the  mi- 
iiifter  fent  Racine  a  hundred  piftoles  from  the  king,  and  fettled 
a  penfion  on  him,  as  a  man  of  letters,  of  600  livres,  whicK 
was  paid  him  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  narrownefs  of  his 
circumflances  had  put  hira  upon  a  defign  of  retiring  to  Ufez, 
where  an  uncle,  who  was  canon  regular  and  vicar-general  of 
Ufez,  offered  to  reiign  to  him  a  priory  of  his  order  which  he 
then  poirelfed,  if  he  would  become  a  regular;  and  he  ftill  wore 
the  ecclefiafUcal  habit,  when  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  "  Thea- 
genes,"  which  he  prefented  to  Moliere  ;  and  that  of  the  "  Freres 
Knnemis,"  in  1664,  the  fubjedl  of  which  was  given  him  by 
Moliere. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fuccefs  of  his  ode  upon  the  king's 
marriage  fpurred  him  to  attempt  higher  things,  which  carried  hini 
at  length  entirely  to  the  theatre.  In  1666,  he  publifhed  his  tra- 
gedy of  "  Alexandra  ;"  concerning  which  Mr.  de  Valincour 
relates  a  fadl,  which  he  had  from  Racine  himfelf.  Reading 
this  play  to  Corneille,  he  received  the  higheft  encomiums  from 
that  great  writer ;  but  at  the  fame  time  was  advifcd  by  him  to 
apply  himfelf  to  any  other  kinds  of  poetry,  as  more  proper  for 
his  genius,  than  dramatic.     *'  Corneille,"  adds  de  VaJmcour, 
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**  was  incapable  of  low  jealoufy:  if  he  fpoke  fo  to  Mr.  Racine, 
it  is  certain  that  he  thought  fo.  But  we  know  that  he  preferred 
Lucan  to  Virgil ;  whence  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  art  of 
tvriting  excellent  verfe,  and  the  art  of  judging  excellently  of  poets 
and  poetry,  do  not  always  meet  in  the  fame  perfon." 

Racine's  dramatic  character  embroiled  him  at  this  time  with 
the  gentlemen  o?  Port-Royal.  Mr.  Nicole,  in  his  **  Vifion- 
aires,  &  Iraaginaires,"  had  thrown  out  occafionally  fome  poig- 
nant ftrokes  agaiuft  the  writers  of  romance  and  poets  of  the 
theatre,  whom  he  called  the  public  poifoners,  not  of  bodies, 
but  of  fouls:  '*  des  empoifonneurs  publics,  non  des  corps, 
mais  des  ames."  Racine,  taking  himfelf  to  be  included  in  this 
cenfure,  was  fomewhat  provoked,  and  addrelTed  a  very  animated 
letter  to  Nicole;  in  which  he  did  not  fo  much  concern  himfelf 
with  the  fubje6t  of  their  difference,  as  endeavour  to  turn  into 
ridicule  the  folitaires  and  religious  of  the  Port-Royal.  M.  du 
Bois  and  Barbier  Daucour  having  each  of  them  replied  to  this 
letter,  Racine  oppofed  them  in  a  fecond  as  fprightly  as  the  firft. 
Thefe  letters,  publiflied  in  1666,  are  to  be  found  in  the  edition 
of  Racine's  works  1728,  and  alfo  in  the  laft  editions  of 
the  works  of  Bolleau.  In  1668,  he  publifhed  *'  Les  Plai- 
deurs,"  a  comedy;  and  "  Andromache,"  a  tragedy;  which, 
though  it  had  great  fuccefs,  was  a  good  deal  criticifed.  The 
character  of  Pyrrhus  was  thought  overflrained  and  too  violent ; 
and  the  celebrated  aftor  Montfleuri  had  certainly  reafon  to  think 
that  of  Oreftcs  fo,  fince  the  efforts  he  made  in  reprefenting  it 
coft  him  his  life.  He  continued  to  exhibit  from  time  to  time 
feveral  great  and  noble  tragedies:  *<  Britannicus,"  in  1670; 
<'  Berenice,"  in  1671 ;  "  Bajazet,"  in  1672:  **  Mithridates,"  in 
1673;  **  Iphigenia,"  in  1675;  *'  Phaedra,"  in  1677.  During 
this  time,  he  met  with  all  that  oppofition,  which  envy  and 
cabal  are  ever  ready  to  fet  up  againfl  a  fuperior  genius  ;  and  one 
Pradon,  a  poet  whofe  name  is  not  worth  remembering,  was 
then  employed  by  perfons  of  the  firft  diflindlion  to  have  a 
**  Phaedra"  ready  for  the  theatre,  againft  the  time  that  Racine's 
ihould  appear. 

After  the  publication  of  "  Phasdra,"  he  took  a  refolution  to 
quit  the  theatre  for  ever:  although  he  was  ftill  in  full  vigour, 
being  not  more  than  thirty-eight;  and  the  only  perfon  who  was 
capable  of  confoling  Paris  for  the  old  age  of  Corneille.  But  he 
had  imbibed  in  his  infancy  a  deep  fenfe  of  religion:  and  this, 
though  it  had  been  fmothercd  for  a  while  by  his  connections 
with  the  theatre,  and  particularly  with  the  famous  a£lrefs 
Champmeic,  whom  he  greatly  loved,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
fon,  now  at  length  broke  out,  and  bore  down  all  before  it.  In 
the  firft  place,  he  refolved,  not  only  to  write  no  more  plays, 
but  to  do  a  rigorous  penance  for  thofe  he  had  written;  and 
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a^lually  formed  a  defign  of  becoming  a  Carthufian  friar.  Had 
rot  Voltaire  good  reafon  to  fay,  that  "he  was  by  far  a  greater 
poet,  than  philofopher  r"  [a]  His  religious  diredor,  however, 
not  fo  mad,  but  a  good  deal  wifer  than  he,  advifed  him  to  think 
more  moderately,  and  to  take  meafures  more  fuitable  to  his 
chara£ler.  He  put  him  upon  marrying,  and  fettling  in  the 
world,  with  which  propofal  this  humble  and  tradable  penitent 
complied  ;  and  immediately  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a 
treafurer  of  France  for  Amiens,  by  whom  he  had  feven  child- 
ren. His  next  concern  was  to  reconcile  himfelf,  as  he  did  very 
fincerely,  with  the  gentlemen  of  Port-Royal,  whofe  cenfures  on 
dramatic  writers  he  acknowledged  to  be  mofl  juft.  He  made 
peace  at  firft  with  Nicole,  who  received  him  with  open  arms  ; 
and  Boileau  introduced  him  to  Arnaud,  who  alfo  embraced  him 
tenderly,  and  forgave  all  his  fatire. 

He  had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in 
1673,  in  the  room  of  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  deceafed  ;  but  fpoiled 
the  fpeech  he  made  upon  that  occafion,  by  pronouncing  it  with 
too  much  timidity.  In  1677,  he  was  nominated  with  Boileau, 
■with  whom  he  was  ever  in  ftricl  friendfhip,  to  write  the  hiftory 
of  Louis  XIV  ;  and  the  public  expedled  great  things  from  two 
writers  of  fuchdiftin£lion,  but  they  weredifappointed.  *'  Boileau 
and  Racine,"  fays  de  Valincour,  *'  after  having  for  fome  time 
laboured  at  this  work,  perceived  that  it  was  entirely  oppofitc 
to  their  genius ;  and  they  judged  alfo,  with  reafon,  that  the 
hiftory  of  fuch  a  prince  neither  could  nor  ought  to  be  written 
in  lefs  than  an  hundred  years  after  his  death,  unlefs  it  were  to 
be  made  up  of  extradls  from  Gazettes,  and  fuch  like  mate- 
rials." 

Though  Racine  had  made  it  a  point  of  religion,  never  to 
meddle  any  more  with  poetry,  yet  he  was  again  drawn,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  refiitance  he  could  make,  to  labour  for  the  theatre. 
Madam  de  Maintenon  intreated  him  to  compofe  fon;ie  tragedy 
fit  to  be  played  by  her  young  ladies  at  the  convent  of  St.  Cyr, 
and  to  take  the   fubje£l  from  the  Bible.      Racine  compofed 

*  Efther ;'  which,  being  firft  rcprefcnted  at  St.  Cyr,  was  af- 
terwards a£led  at  Verfaillcs,  bctore  the  king,  in  1689.  **  It 
appears  to  me  very  remarkable,"  fays  Voltaire,  **  that  this 
tragedy  had  then  univerfal  fuccefs;  and  that  two  years  after, 

*  Athaliah,'  though  performed  by  the  fame  perfons,  had  none. 
It  happened  quite  contrary,  when  thefe  pieces  were  played  at 
Paris,  long  after  the  death  of  the  author  ;  and  when  prejudice 
and  partiality  had  ceafed.  *  Athaliah,'  reprefented  in  I7i7» 
was  received  as  itdeferved  to  be,  with  tranfportj  anc}  'Efther,* 

[a]  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  torn,  ii, 
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in  1721,  infplred  nothing  but  coldnefs,  and  never  appeared 
again.  But  at  that  time  there  were  no  courtiers  who  com- 
plaifantly  acknowledged  *  Either'  in  Madam  de  Maintenon, 
and  with  equal  malignity  faw  *  Vafhti'  in  Madam  de  Montef- 
pan  ;  '  Haman'  in  M.  de  Louvois  ;  and,  above  all,  the  perfe- 
cution  of  the  Hugonots  by  this  minifter,  in  the  profcription  of 
the  Hebrews."  This  author  goes  on,  in  his  own  ftyle,  cen- 
furing  the  ftory  of  Eflher  itfelf,  as  uninterefting,  and,  he  is 
pleafed  to  fay,  improbable,  and  then  adds  ;  *'  But,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  badnefs  of  the  fubjeft,  thirty  verfes  of  *  Efther' 
are  of  more  value  than  many  tragedies  which  have  had  great 
fuccefs." 

Offended  at  the  ill-reception  of  *  Athaliah,'  he  was  more 
difgufted  than  ever  with  poetry,  and  now  renounced  it  to- 
tally. He  fpent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  compofing  a 
hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Port  Royal,  the  place  of  his  education  ; 
which  is  well  drawn  up,  in  an  elegant  (tyle,  and  was  pub- 
lillied  in  1767  :  in  2  vols.  i2mo.  Too  great  fenfibility,  fay  his 
friends,  but  more  properly  an  impotence  of  fpirit,  fhortened  the 
days  of  this  poet.  Though  he  had  converfed  much  with  the  court, 
he  had  noi  learned  the  wifdom,  which  is  ufually  learned  there, 
ofdifguifmg  his  real  fentiments.  Having  drawn  up  a  well- 
xeafoned  and  well-written  memorial  upon  the  miferies  of  the 
people,  and  the  me3ns  of  relieving  them,  he  one  day  lent  it  to 
Madam  de  Maintenon  to  read;  when  the  king  com.ing  in,  and 
demanding  what  and  whofe  it  was,  commended  the  zeal  of 
Racine,  but  difapproved  of  his  meddling  with  things  that  did 
not  concern  him  :  and  faid,  with  an  angry  tone,  "  Becaufe  he 
knows  how  to  make  good  verfes,  does  he  think  he  knows  every 
thing?  And  would  he  be  a  minifter  of  ftate,  becaufe  he  is  a 
great  poet  ?"  Thefe  words  hurt  Racine  greatly:  he  conceived 
dreadful  ideas  of  the  king's  difpleafure  ;  and,  indulging  his 
chagrin  and  fears,  brought  on  a  fever,  which  ftirpaflTed  the  power 
of  medicine  :  for  he  died  of  it,  after  being  grievoufly  afflicEted 
with  pains,  in  1699.  The  king,  who  was  fenfible  of  his  great 
merit,  and  always  loved  him,  fent  otten  to  him  in  his  illnefs  j 
and  finding,  after  his  death,  that  he  had  left  more  glory  than 
riches,  fettled  a  handfome  penfion  upon  his  family.  He  was 
interred  at  Port-Royal,  according  to  his  will ;  and,  upon  the  def- 
trudion  of  that  monaftery  in  1708,  his  remains  were  carried  toSt. 
Stephen  du  Mont  at  Paris.  He  was  middle-fized,  and  of  an 
agreeable  and  open  countenance  ;  was  a  great  jefter,  but  was 
reflrained  by  piety  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  from  indulging 
this  talent  J  and,  when  warmed  in  converfation,  had  fo  lively 
and  perfuafive  an  eloquence,  that  he  himfelf  often  lamented 
his  not  having  been  an  advocate  in  parliament.  His  works  ae 
fupremely  excellent,  and  will  be  immortal  in  the  judgement  of 

all 
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all.  The  parallel  between  him  and  Corneille  has  been  ofien 
made:  it  naay  be  feen  in  Baillet's  *'  Jugemeris  de  Savans." 
We  fhall  content  ourfclves  with  faying,  attcr  Perrault,  that 
'*  if  Corneii-e  furpafled  Racine  in  heroic  fentiments  and  the  grand 
chara6ler  of  his  pcrfonages,  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  moving 
the  palTions  and  in  purity  of  langtiage." 

There  are  fome  pieces  of  Racine  of  a  fmalier  kind,  which 
have  not  been  mentioned:  as,  *'  Idylle  fur  la  Paix,  1685;" 
**  Difcourfe  prononce  a  la  reception  de  T.  Corneille  8c  Ber- 
geret,  a  I'Academie  Francoife,  en  1685;  "  Cantiques  Spiri- 
tuelles,  1689;"  ''  Epigrammes  Diverfes."  The  works  of  Ra- 
cine were  printed  at  Amilerdam,  1722,  in  2  vols.  i2mo;  and 
the  year  after  at  London,  very  pompoufly,  in  2  vols.  4to, 

RADCLIFFE  (Alexandekj  an  officer  of  the  army,  de- 
voted to  ParnafTus,  and  of  ftrong  propenfity  to  mirth  and  plea- 
fure.  His  poetical  performances  abound  in  low  humour.  The 
principal  of  them  were  publiftied  in  8vo.  1682,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Ramble,  an  Anti-heroick  Poem,  together  with  fome 
Terreftrial  Hymns  and  Carnal  Ejaculations,  by  Alexander  Rad- 
clifFe,  of  Gray's-Inn,  efq."  infcribed  to  James  Lord  Annelley. 
He  had  publiHied,  in  1680,  ''  Ovid  Trave(tie,  a  JBurlefqne 
upon  Ovid's  Epiftles  ;"  Avith  a  fatirical  introduction  occafioncd 
by  the  "  Preface  to  a  late  Book,  called.  The  Witsparaphrafed." 
Mr.  Tonfon  printed  a  third  edition  of  this  Travefiie  in  1696. 
The  Dedication  "  To  Robert  Fairbeard,  of  Gray's-Inuj  cfq." 
is  no  bad  fpecimen  of  the  author's  humour,  "  Having  com- 
mitted thefe  Epiftles  to  the  prefs,  1  was  horribly  put  to  it  for 
a  patron.  I  thought  of  fome  great  Lord,  or  fome  angeiic 
Lady  ;  but  then  again  confidered  I  fhould  never  be  able  to 
adorn  my  Dedication  with  benign  beams,  corrufcant  rays,  and 
the  Devil  and  all  of  influence.  At  lall  I  heard  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Fairbeard  was  come  to  town — nay  then — all's  well  enough. 
'I'o  you,  therefore,  I  offer  this  Englifli  Ovid,  to  whom  yoii 
may  not  be  tmaptly  compared  in  feveral  parcels  of  your  life 
and  converfation,  only  with  this  exception,  that  you  have 
nothing  of  his  Triftibus.  It  is  you  who  burlefque  all  the  fop- 
pery and  conceited  gravity  of  the  age.  I  remember  you  once 
told  a  grave  and  affected  Advocate,  *  that  he  buriefquc.i  God's 
image,  for  God  had  made  him  after  his  own  likenefs,  but  he 
made  himfelf  look  like  an  afs.'  Upm  the  whole  matter,  I  am 
very  well  fatisfied  in  my  choice  of  you  for  a  judge  ;  if  you  fpeak 
well  of  the  book,  it  is  all  I  defire,  and  the  bookfeller  will  have 
reafon  to  rejoice :  though  by  your  approbation  you  may  drav/ 
upon  yourfelf  a  grand  inconvenience  ;  for  perhaps  you  may 
too  often  have  fongs,  fonnets,  madrigals,  and  an  innumerable 
^rmy  of  flanzas,  obtruded  upon  you  by.  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant,  Alex.  Radcliffe." 

Am  rg 
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Among  his  other  poems,  is  one  under  the  title  of  **  News 
from  Hell  •,"  another,  *'  On  the  Monument  at  London,"  a 
facetious  one,  "  On  the  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Sprat,  late 
Steward  of  Gray 's-Inn  ;"  another  "  On  the  Death  of  Edward 
Story,  efq.  Mailer  of  the  Pond,  and  Principal  of  Bernard's- 
Inn  ;"  and,  *'  The  Sword's  Farewell  upon  the  Approach  of 
Michaelmas- term." 

RADCLIFFE  (Dr.  John),  an  Englifli  phyfician  of  un- 
common eminence,  was  born  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkfhire,  where 
hlis  father  polTeffed  a  moderate  eftate,  in  1650.  He  was  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  at  a  fchool  in  the  fame  town ;  and,  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  fent  to  Univerfity  college  in  Oxford.  In  1669, 
he  took  his  firft  degree  in  arts  j  but  no  fellowfhip  becoming 
vacant  there,  he  removed  to  Lincoln  college,  where  he  was 
eledted  into  one.  He  applied  himfelf  to  phyfio,  and  ran  through 
the  neceffary  courfes  of  botany,  chemiftry,  and  anatomy  ;  in  all 
which,  having  excellent  parts,  he  quickly  made  a  very  great 
progrefs.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1672,  and  then  en- 
rolled himfelf  upon  the  phyfic  line.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he 
recommended  himfelf  more  by  ready  wit  and  vivacity,  than  by 
any  extraordinary  acquifitions  in  learning:  and  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  phyfic,  he  rarely  looked  further  than  to  the  pieces  of 
Dr.  Willis,  who  was  then  praftifing  in  London  with  a  very 
diftinguifhed  chara6ler.  He  had  few  books  of  any  kind  ;  fo 
few,  "that  when  Dr.  Bathurft,  head  of  Trinity  college,  afked 
him  once  in  a  furprife,  '*  where  his  ftudy  was?"  RadclifFe, 
pointing  to  a  few  phials,  a  fkeleton,  and  an  herbal,  replied, 
•*  Sir,  this  is  Radcliffe's  Library."  In  1675,  he  proceeded 
M.B.  and  immediately  began  to  praftife.  He  never  paid  any 
regard  to  the  rules  univerfally  followed,  but  cenfured  them  as 
often  as  he  faw  occafion,  with  great  freedom  and  acrimony  ; 
and  this  drew  all  the  old  practitioners  upon  him,  with  whom 
he  waged  an  everlafting  war.  Neverthelefs,  his  reputation  in- 
creafed  with  his  experience  ;  and  before  he  had  been  two  years 
eftablifhed,  his  bufinefs  was  very  extenfive,  and  among  thofe 
of  the  higheft  rank.  About  this  time.  Dr.  Marlhall,  redor  of 
Lincoln  college,  did  him  an  unkind  office,  by  oppofing  his  ap- 
plication for  a  faculty-place  in  the  college  ;  to  ferve  as  a  difpen- 
iation  from  taking  holy  orders,  which  the  ftatutes  required  him 
to  do,  if  he  kept  his  fellowfhip.  This  was  owing  to  fome  wit- 
licifms,  which  RadclifFe,  according  to  his  manner,  had  launched 
at  the  do£ior:  fuch  a  <lcp,  however,  being  inconfiftent  with  his 
pre  fent  fituation  and  views,  he  chofe  to  refign  his  fellowfhip, 
whit-h  he  c.id  in  1677,  He  would  have  kept  his  chambers,  and 
refidtd  there  as  a  commoner ;  but  Dr.  Marlhall  not  being  at 
all  difpnfed  to  be  civil  to  him,  he  quitted  the  college,  and  took 
lodgirgs  elfewherc.  In  1682,  he  went  out  M.D.  but  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  two  years  longer  at  Oxford,  growing  equally  in  wealth 
and  tame. 

In  1684,  he  went  to  London,  and  fettled  in  Bow-ftreet 
Covent-Gardcn.  Dr.  Lower  was  there  the  reigning  phyfician  ; 
but  his  interelt  then  beginning  to  decline  on  account  of  his 
whig-principles,  as  they  were  called,  RadclifFe  had  almoft  an 
open  tield  ;  and,  in  lefs  than  a  year,  got  into  prime  bufmefs. 
His  convcrfation  contributed  as  much  to  make  his  way,  as  his 
reputed  llcill  in  his  profeflion  ;  for,  having  much  pleafant  y 
and  readinefs  of  wit,  he  was  a  moll  diverting  companion.  In 
1686,  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark,  made  him  her  phyfician. 
In  1687,  wealth  flowing  in  upon  him  very  plentifully,  he  had 
a  mind  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  Univerfity-coUege,  where  he 
had  received  the  befl  part  of  his  education  ;  and,  with  this  in- 
tent, caufed  the  Eaft  window  over  the  altar  to  be  put  up  at  his 
own  expence.  It  is  cfteemed  a  beautiful  piece,  reprefenting 
the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  painted  upon  glafs  ;  and  appears  to 
be  his  gift  by  the  following  infcription  under  it :  **  D.  D.Joan. 
Radcliffe,  M.  D.  hujus  Collegii  quondam  Socius,  A.  D. 
M  DCLXXXVII."  He  is  called  "  Socius,"  not  that  he  was 
really  a  fellow ;  but,  being  fenior  fcholar,  had  the  fame  privi- 
leges, though  not  an  equal  revenue,  with  the  fellows.  In 
1688,  when  prince  George  of  Denmark  joined  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  princefs,  his  confort,  retired  to  Nottingham, 
the  do(5lor  was  prefled,  by  bifhop  Compton,  to  attend  her  in 
quality  of  his  office,  fhe  being  alfo  big  with  child  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucefler ;  but,  not  chufing  to  declare  himfelf  in  that  criti- 
cal ftate  of  public  affairs,  nor  favouring  the  meafures  then  in 
agitation,  he  excufed  himfelf,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of 
his  patients. 

After  the  Revolution,  he  was  often  fent  for  to  king  William, 
and  the  great  perfons  about  his  court ;  which  mufl:  have  been 
owing  to  his  vaft  reputation  and  credit,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  inclined  to  be  a  courtier.  In  1692,  he  ventured 
5000I.  in  an  interloper,  which  was  bound  for  the  Eaft-Indies, 
with  the  profped  of  a  large  return ;  but  loft  it,  the  fhip  being 
taken  by  the  French.  When  the  news  was  brought  him,  he 
faid,  that  "  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  go  up  fo  many  pair  of 
flairs  to  make  Himfelf  whole  gain."  In  1693,  he  entered  upon 
a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen, 
and  was  near  bringing  the  affair  to  a  confummation  ;  when  it 
was  difcovered,  that  the  young  lady  had  already  confummated 
with  her  father's  book-keeper.  This  difappointment  in  his 
firft  amour  would  not  fuffer  him  ever  after  to  think  of  the  fex 
in  that  light :  he  even  grew  to  a  degree  of  infenfibility,  if  not 
averfion  for  them;  and  often  declared,  that  **  he  wifhed  for  an 
a6l  of  parliament,  whereby  nurfes  only  fhould  be  entitled  to 
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prefcribe  to  them."     In  1694,  Queen  Mary  caught  the  fmall- 

?»ox,  and  died.  *'  The  phyfician's  part,"  fays  bilhop  Burnet, 
'  was  univerfally  condemned ;  and  her  death  was  imputed  to 
the  negligence  or  unfkilfulnefs  of  Dr.  RadclifFe.  He  was  called 
for;  and  it  appeared,  but  too  evidently,  that  his  opinion  was 
chiefly  confidered,  and  moft  depended  on.  Other  phyficians 
tvere  afterwards  called,  but  not  till  it  was  too  late." 

Soon  after  he  lofi:  the  favour  of  the  princefs  Anne,  by  neg- 
le<5ling  to  obey  her  call,  from  his  too  great  attachment  to  the 
bottle  ;  and  another  phyfician  was  ele fled  into  his  place.  About 
this  time,  happened  his  remarkable  vifit  to  madam  d'UrOey  at 
Kenfington  ;  when  this  lady  was  pleafed  to  be  very  free,  in 
putting  fume  queries  to  him  concerning  the  pleafures  of  Venus. 
The  doilor  gave  her  full  fcope  by  a  reply,  which  produced  a 
well-known  witty  epigram,  too  licentious  to  be  heretranfcribed. 
In  1699,  king  William  returning  from  Holland,  and  being 
much  cut  of  order,  fent  for  Radclitfe :  and,  (hewing  him  his 
fwoln  ancles,  while  the  reft  of  his  body  was  emaciated  and 
fkcleton-like,  faid,  **  What  think  you  of  thefe?"  **  Why 
truly,"  replied  the  phyfician,  "  1  would  not  have  yourmajefty's 
two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms:"  which  freedom  fo  loft  the 
ktng's  favour,  that  no  interceflions  could  ever  recover  it. 
"When  queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  the  earl  of  Godolphin 
lifed  all  his  endeavours  to  reinftate  him  in  his  former  poft  of 
chief  phyfician  ;  but  fhe  would  not  be  prevailed  upon,  alledg- 
ing,  that  Radcliffe  would  fend  her  word  again,  "  that  her  ail- 
ments were  nothing  but  the  vapours."  Neverthelefs,  he  was 
confulted  in  all  cafes  of  emergency  and  critical  conjunfture  ; 
and,  though  not  admitted  in  quality  of  the  queen's  domeftic 
phyfician,  received  large  fums  of  fccret  fervice-money  for  his 
prefcriptions  behind  the  curtain. 

In  1703,  RadclifFe  was  himfelf  taken  ill  (on  Wednefday 
March  24)  with  fomething  like  a  pleurify  ;  negleded  it ;  drank 
a  bottle  ot  wine  at  Sir  Juftinian  Ifliam's  on  Thurfday,  took  to 
his  bed  on  Friday  ;  and  on  the  30th  was  fo  ill  that  it  was 
thought  he  could  not  live  till  the  next  day.  Dr.  Stanhope,  dean 
of  Canterbury  ;  and  Mr.  Whitfield  (then  queen's  chaplain,  and 
reftor  of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  afterwards  vicar  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate),  were  his  confeifors.  He  fent  for  them,  and  de- 
fired  them  to  afllft  him.  By  a  will,  made  the  28th,  he  difpofed 
of  the  greiueft  part  of  his  eftate  to  charity  ;  and  feveral  thou- 
fand  pounds  in  particular  for  the  relief  of  fick  feamen  fet  afhorc. 
Mr.  Bernard,  the  ferjeant  furgeon,  took  from  him  100  ounces 
of  blood  ;  and  on  the  31ft  he  took  a  ftrange  refolution  of  being 
rernoved  to  Kenfington,  notwithftanding  his  weaknefs,  from 
which  the  moft  preifing  entreaties  of  his  friends  could  not  divert 
him.     In  the  Avarmeft  time  of  day  he  rofe,  and  was  carried  by 

four 
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four  men  in  a  chair  to  Kenfington,  whither  he  got  with  diffi- 
cuhy,  having  fainted  away  in  his  chair.  *'  Being  put  to  bed," 
fays  Dr.  Atttrbury,  on  whofe  authority  we  relate  thcfe  parti- 
culars, **  he  fell  aflcep  immediately,  and  it  is  concluded  now 
[April  i]  that  he  may  do  well ;  fo  that  the  town  phyficians, 
who  expected  to  (hare  his  pradlice,  begin  now  to  think  them- 
felves  difappointcd/'  Tv.o  days  after,  the  fame  writer  adds, 
**  Dr.  Radcliffe  is  part  all  danger  ;  his  cfcape  is  next  to  mira- 
culous. It  hath  made  him  not  only  very  ferious,  but  very  de- 
vout. The  perfon  who  hath  read  prayers  to  him  often  (and 
particularly  this  day)  tells  me,  he  never  faw  a  man  more  ia 
earneft.  The  Qiieen  afkcd  Mr.  Bernard  how  he  did  ;  and  when 
he  told  her,  that  he  was  ungovernable,  and  would  obferve  no 
rules  ;  fhe  anfwcred,  that  then  nobody  had  reafon  to  take  any 
thing  ill  from  him  ;  fince  it  was  plain  he  ufed  other  people  no 
worfe  than  he  ufed  himftlf." 

He  continued,  however,  in  full  bufinefs,  increafing  in  wealth 
and  infolence,  to  the  end  of  his  days  ;  waging  all  along,  as  we 
have  before  obferved,  a  perpetual  war  with  his  brethren  the 
phyficians,  who  never  confidered  him  in  any  other  light,  than 
that  of  an  active,  ingenious,  adventuring  empiric,  whom  con- 
ftant  practice  brought  at  length  to  fome  flcill  in  his  profeflion. 
One  of  the  projects  of  "  Martin  Scriblerus"  was,  by  a  (tamp 
upon  bliftering-plaftcrs  and  mclilot  by  the  yard,  to  raife  money 
for  the  goveroment,  and  give  it  to  Radcliffe  and  others  to  farm. 
In  Martin's  *'  Map  of  Difeafes,"  which  was  *'  thicker  fet  with 
towns  than  any  Flanders  map,"  Radcliffe  was  painted  at  the 
corner,  contending  for  the  univerfal  empire  of  this  world,  and 
the  reft  of  the  phyficians  oppofing  his  ambitious  defigns  with  a 
projedl  of  a  treaty  of  partition  to  I'ettle  peace. 

In  1 7 13  he  was  ele<Sled  into  parliament  for  the  town  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

In  the  laft  illnefs  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  fent  for  to  Car- 
(halton,  about  noon,  by  order  of  the  council;  he  faid,  "he 
had  taken  phyfic,  and  could  not  come.'  Mr.  Ford,  from  whofe 
letter  to  Dr.  Swift  this  anecdote  is  taken,  obfcrves,  **  In  all 
probability  he  had  faved  her  life,  for  1  am  told  the  late  lord 
Govver  had  been  often  in  the  fame  condition,  with  the  gout  in 
his  head."  In  the  account  that  is  given  of  Dr.  Radcliffe  in  the 
**  Biographia  Britannica,"  it  is  faid,  that  the  queen  was  (truck 
with  death  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  :  that  Dr.  Radcliffe'sname 
was  not  once  mentioned,  either  by  the  queen  or  *'  any  lord  of 
the  council  ;"  only  that  lady  Mafham  fent  to  him,  without 
their  knowledge,  two  hours  before  the  queen's  death.  In  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Ford  to  dean  Swift,  which  is  dated  the  thirty- 
firfl  of  July,  it  is  faid,  that  the  queen's  diforder  began  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  before,  which  was  the  thirtieth  ; 

and 
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and  that  about  noon,  the  fame  day,  Radcliffe  was  fent  for  by  aq 
order  of  council.  Thefe  accounts  being  contradidory,  the  rea- 
der will  probably  want  fome  afliftance  to  determine  what  were 
the  fa6l:s.  As  to  the  time  when  the  queen  was  taken  ill,  Mr. 
Ford's  account  is  moft  likely  to  be  true,  as  he  was  upon  the 
fpot,  and  in  a  fituation  which  infurcd  him  the  beft  intelligence. 
As  to  the  time  when  the  do<5tor  was  fent  for,  the  account  in  the 
*'  Biography'"  is  manifel^ly  falfe;  for  if  the  dodor  had  been  fent 
for  only  two  hours  before  the  queen's  death,  which  happened  in- 
eonteftably  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  Mr.  Ford  could  not  have  men- 
tioned the  faft  on  the  thirty-hrll  of  July,  when  his  letter  was 
dated.  Whether  Radcliffe  was  fent  for  by  lady  Mafham,  or  by 
order  of  council,  is,  therefore  the  only  point  to  be  determined. 
That  he  was  generally  reported  to  have  been  fent  for  by 
order  of  council  is  certain  ;  but  a  letter  is  printed  in  the  **  Bio- 
graphy," faid  to  have  been  v/ritten  by  the  do«Stor  to  one  of  his 
friends,  which,  fuppofing  it  to  be  genuine,  will  prove,  that  the 
dodlor  maintained  the  contrary.  On  the  fifth  of  Augutl,  four 
days  after  the  queen's  death,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
a  friend  of  the  dodor's,  who  was  alfo  a  member,  and  one  who 
always  voted  on  the  fame  fide,  moved,  that  he  might  be  fum- 
moned  to  attend  in  his  place,  in  order  to  be  cenfured  for  not  at- 
tending on  her  majefty.  Upon  this  occafion  the  dodtor  is  faid  to 
have  written  the  following  letter  to  another  of  his  friends; 

"  Dear  Sir,  Carfhalton,  Aug.  7,  1714. 

**  I  could  not  have  thought,  that  fo  old  an  acquaintance,  and 

fo  good  a  friend,  as  Sir  J n  always  profeffed  himfelf,  would 

have  made  fuch  a  motion  againft  me.  God  knows  my  will  to 
do  her  majefty  any  fervice  has  ever  got  the  ftart  of  my  ability; 
and  I  have  nothing  that  gives  me  greater  anxiety,  and  trouble 
than  the  death  of  that  great  and  glorious  princefs.  I  muft  do  that 
juftice  to  the  phyficians  that  attended  her  in  her  illnefs,  from  a 
light  of  the  method  that  was  taken  for  her  prefervation  by  Dr, 
Mead,  as  to  declare  nothing  was  omitted  for  her  prefervation ; 
but  the  people  about  her  (the  plagues  of  Egypt  fall  on  them  !} 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  phyfic  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  her.  I 
know  the  nature  of  attending  crowned  heads  in  their  laft  mo- 
ments too  well  to  be  fond  of  waiting  upon  them,  without  being 
fent  for  by  a  proper  authority.  You  have  heard  of  pardons  being 
Ijgned  for  phyficians,  before  a  fovcreign's  demife:  however,  ill 
as  I  was,  1  would  have  went  to  the  queen  in  a  horfe-litter,  had 
either  her  majefty,  or  thofe  in  commiifion  next  to  her,  command- 
ed me  fo  to  do.     You  may  tell  Sir  J n  as  much,  and  alfure 

him,  from  me,  that  his  zeal  for  her  majefty  will  not  excufe  his 
ill  ufage  of  a  friend,  who  has  drank  many  a  hundred  bottles 
■Vi'ith  him,  and  cannot,  even  after  this  breach  of  a  good  under- 
jftanding  that  ever  was  preferved  between  us,  but  have  a  very 
good  efteem  fox  him»  I  rauft  alfo  defire  you  to  thank  Tom 
4  '  Chapman 
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Chapman  for  his  fpecch  in  my  behalf,  fmce  I  hear  it  is  the  firft 
he  ever  made,  which  is  taken  more  kindly;  and  to  acquaint  him, 
that  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  him  at  Carlhalton,  (ince  I  fear  (for 
fo  the  gout  tells  me)  that  we  fliall  never  more  fit  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  together.     I  am,  &c. 

"John  Radcliffe." 

Bnt,  whatever  credit  may  now  be  paid  to  this  letter,  or  how- 
ever it  may  now  be  thought  to  juftify  the  doctor's  refufal  to  at- 
tend her  majefty,  he  became  at  that  time  fo  much  the  obje6l:  of 
popular  refentment,  that  he  was  apprehenfive  of  being  alfafli- 
Jiated;  as  appears  by  the  following  letter,  directed  to  Dr.  Mead, 
at  Child's cofFee-houfe,  in  St.  Paul's- church-yard: 

"  Dear  Sir,  Carfhalton,  Aug.  3,  1714. 

*'  I  give  vou,  and  your  brother,  many  thanks,  for  the  favour 
you  intend  me  to-morrow;  and  if  there  is  any  other  friend  that 
will  be  agreeable  to  you,  he  fhall  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome 
from  me.  Dinner  fhall  be  on  the  table  by  two,  when  you  may 
be  Aire  to  find  me  ready  to  wait  upon  you.  Nor  fliall  I  be  at 
any  other  time  from  home,  becaufe  I  have  received  feveral 
letters,  which  threaten  me  with  being  pulled  to  pieces,  if  ever  I 
come  to  London.  After  fuch  menaces  as  thefe,  it  is  eafy  to 
imagine,  that  the  converfation  of  two  fuch  very  good  friends  is 
not  only  extremely  defirable,  but  the  enjoyment  of  it  will  be  a 
great  happinefs  and  fatisfa£lion  to  him,  who  is,  &c. 

"John  Radcliffe." 

Radcliffe  died  on  the  firfl:  of  November  the  fame  year,  having 
furvived  the  queen  juft  three  months;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the 
dread  he  had  of  the  populace,  and  the  want  of  company  in  the 
country  village,  which  he  did  not  dare  to  leave,  fhortencd  his  life, 
when  jufi;  lixty-four  years  old.  He  was  carried  to  Oxiord,  and 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  in  that  city[Bj. 

He  had  a  great  refpedl  for  the  clergy;  and  fhewed  much 
judgment  in  bedewing  his  patronage.  He  gave  the  re6lory  of 
Hcadbourne-worthy,  Hants,  to  the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Bing- 
ham; and  it  was  through  his  felicitation  that  the  headfliip  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  at  Oxford,  was  conferred  on  the  celebiated  Dr, 
Hudlbn ;  whom  he  fo  much  efteemed,  tlut  it  has  been  generally 
fuppofed  it  was  to  the  perfuafion  of  Dr.  Hudfon,  that  the  univcr- 
fity  was  indebted  for  the  noble  benefactions  of  Dr.  Radclitte; 
for  the  Library  [cj  and  Infirmary  which  bear  his  name ;  and 

for 

[b]  Sec  the  form  of  hh  funeral  in  the  as  we  learn  from  Di  Atterbury's  ♦<  Epif- 
Poft  Boy,  Dec.  9,    1714.  tolary    Correfpor.dence,*'    Vol.  III.     "  to 

[c]  Dr.  Radcliffc's  idea,  in  December,     build  out  from  the  middle  window  of  the 
17 IX,  was  to  have  enlarged  the  Bodleian     Selden  part,   a  room  of  ninet/  feet  long, 
Lifciary.     ♦•  The  ictefldcd  fcheme  was,"     and  as  hi^h  as  the  S;lden  part  i-:,  and  un- 
der 
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for  an  annual  income  of  600L  for  two  travelling  fellowfliipr. 
To  Univerrny  college  alfo  he  gave,  befides  the  window  over  the 
altar-piece  already  mentioned,  the  money  which  built  the 
mailer's  lodge  there,  making  one  fide  of  the  Eaftern  <jua- 
drangle. 

We  do  not  find  ttiat  he  ever  attempted  to  Vv-rite  any  thing,  and 
pri)bably  he  would  not  have  fiicceeded  as  an  author.  He  was 
believed  to  have  been  very  little  converfant  in  books;  which 
made  Dr.  Garth  fay,  humouroiifly  enough,  that  "  for  Radcliffe 
to  leave  a  library,  was  as  if  an  Eunuch  Ihoiild  found  a  Seraglio." 
A  molt  curious  but  ungracious  portrait  is  given  of  him  by  Dr. 
Mandeville,  in  his  "  ElTay  on  Charity  Schools,"  fubjoined  to 
his  "  Fable  of  the  Bees:"  it  is  too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 
What,  however,,  the  late  Dr.  Mead  has  recorded  of  him,  is  no 
fmall  teltimony  in  his  favour;  namely,  that  **hewas  defervedly 
at  the  head  of  his  profeilion,  on  account  of  his  great  medical  pe» 
retratiop  and  experience." 

Some  remarkable  traits  in  his  character  may  be  difcovered  in 
the  following  detached  remarks  and  extra61;s: 

Kis  caprice  in  his  profefiion  feems  to  have  been  unbounded. 
When  the  lady  of  fir  John  Trevor  the  Mafler  of  the  Rolls  was 
dying,  in  the  fiuniner  of  1704,  fhe  was  given  oven  by  Rad- 
cliffe  as  incurable.  The  Mailer,  thinking  it  a  compliment  to 
Radcliife  not  to  join  any  of  the  London  phyficlans  with  him, 
fcnt  to  Oxford  for  Dr.  Breach,  an  old  crony,  to  confult  on  that 
«x:cafion;  which  made  Aich  a  breach  with  Radcliffe,  that  he  fet 
out  in  a  few  days  for  Bath;  where  he  is  reprefented  "  as  de- 
lighting fcarce  in  any  other  company  but  that  of  Papifts." 

der  It  to  build  a  libraiy  for  Exeter  Cftllege,  Carolo   Comite  de    Arran  Cancellario, 

upon  wliofc  ground  it  mullftand.     Exerer  Stet.hano  Niblet,  S.  T.  P. 

College   has    conlented,    upon     condition  Vico-cancelbrio, 

that  not  only  a  libiary  be  built   for  them,  Thomas  Paget  Sc  Johanne  Land,  A.  M. 

but  fome    lougings  alfo,  which   muft  be  Procuratoiibus, 

ruUed  down  to  make  room  for  this  new  de-  Plaudenve  undique  togata  gente, 

&.%n,  be  rebuilt.     The  L'niverlity  thinks  Horiorabili>  admodum 

of  furr.iihing  chat  part  of  the  charge  ;  and  Dnus  D'"-"*  Carol  us  Noel  Somerfet, 

Br.  Radcliffe  has  riadlly  proferred  to  far-  Honoiabilis  Johannes  Verney, 

lallh  the  rell ;  and   withall,   after  he  bus  Gualterus  WagftaffBagot    Bdronettu*, 

pcrfcdtcd  the  building,   to  ^ive  lool.  for  Edwardus  Harley  et    ?  a  mioevi 

ever  to   furnifh   it    with    books."     This  Edw.irdus  Smkh,  i           •     ' 

fcheme  not  having  been  adopted,  the  doc-  Radclivii  nnunifieentiflimi  TtitamentJ, 

tor  left  40,cocl.  for  building  x  new  libra-  Curatores,  P.  P. 

ry  5  with   150I.  a  year  for  the  librarian,  Jacobo  Gibbs,  Archlteilo.'* 
a;id  lOol.  a  year  to  buy  books.   The  foun- 

datioa  ftone  was  laid  June  16,  1737,  with  The   whole   building  was    completed  ia 

the    following   infcription  on  a   plate  of  1747;  and  on  the  12th  of  April  i "749,  it; 

ccpper :  was  opened  with  great  folcnr.nicy  ;  of  which 

"  Qiiod  felix  fauftumque  fit  fee  a  particular  defcription  in  Gent.  Mag. 

Academia;  Oxonicnfi,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.    165.459.  and  fce  Vol.. 

Die   XVI   kalendatum  Junil  LI,  p.  75. 

Anno  MDCcxxxvii, 

The 
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The  lavly  of  fir  John  Holt  he  attended,  in  a  bad  lllnefs,  with 
iiniifiial  diligence,  out  of  pique  to  the  hufband,  who  was  fup- 
pofcv!  not  to  be  over-fond  of  her. 

When  Mr.  Harlcy  was  Itabbed  by  Guifcard,  Swift  complains, 
that,  by  the  caprice  of  RadclifFc,  who  would  admit  none  but  his 
own  fiirgeon,  he  had  **  not  been  well  looked  after;"  and  adds 
in  another  place,  **  Mr.  Harley  has  had  an  ill  furgeon,  by  the 
caprice  of  that  puppy  Dr.  RadclifFe ;  which  has  kept  him  back 
fo  long." 

May  26,  1 704,  he  carried  fome  caufe  againft  an  apothecary, 
by  the  aid  of  the  folicitor-general  Harcourt ;  and  **  two  days 
before,"  Atterbury  fays,  '<  a  play  was  a6ted,  wherein  the  doctor 
was  extremely  ridiculed  upon  that  head  of  his  quarrel  with  the 
apothecary.  A  great  number  of  perfons  of  quality  were  pre- 
fent;  among  the  rell,  the  dutchefs  of  Marlborough  ^nd  the 
maids  of  honour.  The  paifages  where  the  do£lor  was  affronted 
were  received  with  the  utmoft  applaufe.'  ^    nl 

In  1709,  he  was  ridiculed  by  Sreele,  in  the  *'  Tiuler,"  under 
the  title  of  *•  the  Mourning  .i^fculapius,  the  languiihing  hope- 
lefs  lover  of  the  divine  Hebe,  emblem  of  youth  and  beauty.," 
After  curing  the  lady  of  a  fevere  fever,  he  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her;  but  was  rcjedlcd.  The  ftory  is  thus  related  in  the 
*'  Biographia  Britannica:"  "  The  lady,  who  made  the  dod^or, 
at  this  advanced  age  ftand  in  need  of  a  phyfician  him.felf,  was,  it 
is  faid,  of  great  beauty,  wealth,  and  quality;  and  too  attra6live 
not  to  infpire  the  coldeft  heart  with  the  warmelt  fentiments. 
After  he  had  made  a  cure  of  her ^  he  could  not  but  imagine,  as  na- 
turally he  might,  that  her  ladylhip  would  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion  of  him.  But  the  lady,  however  grateful  fhe  might  be 
for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  her  health,  divulged  the  fecret,  and 
one  of  ^i«r  confidents  revealed  it  to  Steele,  who,  on  account  of 
party,  was  fo  ill-natured  as  to  write  the  ridicule  of  it  in  the 
Tatler.  The  doctor  had  a  fort  of  antipathy  to  women;  and, 
beii.g  unfortimute  in  his  only  attempt  to  marry,  he  grew  to  a 
degree  of  infenfibility  for  the  fex  ;  and  often  declared  that  he 
wilbcd  for  an  a6l:  of  parliament,  whereby  niirfes  only  fhould  be 
eniitlcd  to  prefcribc  to  them." 

This  article  iliall  be  clofed  with  an  extradl  from  the  Richard- 
foniana:  "  Dr.  Radcliffe  told  Dr.  Mead,"  '  Mead,  i  love  you, 
and  no\y  I  will  tell  you  a  fure  ferret  to  make  your  fortune;  ufc 
all  mankind  ill.'  *'  And  it  certainly  was  his  own  pra6jtice.  He 
owned  he  was  avaricious,  even  to  fpunging,  whenever  he  any 
way  could,  at  a  tavern  reckoning,  a  iixpence,  or  Ibilling- among 
the  reft  of  the  company,  under  pretence  of  *  hating  (as  he  ever 
did)  to  change  a  guinea,  becaufe  (faid  hej,;it  flips  away  fo  fafh' 
He  could  never  be  brought  to  pay  bills  without  much  following 
and  importunity;  nor  tl«en  if  there  appeared  any  chance  of 
Vol.  XH.  K  k  '     wearying 
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wearying  them  out.— Apaviour,  after  long  and  fruitlcfs  attempts, 
caught  hin:i  juft  getting  out  of  his  charriot  at  his  own  door,  in 
Bloomfbury-fquare,  and  fet  upon  him.  *  Why,  you  rafcal,'  faid 
the  do£lor,  *  do  you  pretend  to  be  paid  for  fuch  a  piece  of  work  ? 
why  you  have  fpoiled  my  pavement,  and  then  covered  it  over 
with  earth  to  hide  your  bad  work.'  '  Dodlor,'  faid  the  paviour, 
*  mine  is  not  the  only  bad  work  that  the  earth  hides !'  '  You  dog 
you,'  faid  the  doclor,  '  are  you  a  wit  r  you  muft  be  poor,  come 
in;'  and  paid  him.  Nobody,"  adds  Mr.  Richardfon,  *'  ever 
praftifed  this  rule,  *  of  uling  all  mankind  ill,'  lefs  than  Dr. 
Mead  (who  told  me  himfelf  the  ftory,  and)  who,  as  I  have  been 
informed  by  great  phyficians,  got  as  much  again  by  his  pradticeas 
Dr.  RadclifFe  did." 

RAINOLDS  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  divine,  was  born 
at  Pinto  in  Devonfhire,  in  1549,  and  fent  to  Merton -college, 
Oxford,  in  1562.  He  removed  to  Corpus  Chrifti-collcge,  of 
which  he  became  firft  fcholar,  and  then  fellow.  He  took  both 
the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.  In  1598,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Lincoln;  but  being  unwilling  to  quit  an  academical  life,  he  ex- 
changed his  deanery  the  year  following,  for  the  prefidentfhip 
of  Corpus  Chriiti-college.  Qiieen  Elizabeth  offered  him  a 
bifhoprick;  but  he  modeitly  retufed  it,  and  faid  Nolo  Epijcopari 
in  good  earneft.  He  died  in  1607,  after  having  publilhed  a 
great  number  of  books.  The  learned  have  beftowcd  moft  un- 
common praifes  upon  this  divine.  Bifliop  Hall,  a  very  compe- 
tent judge,  obferves,  that  *'  that  he  alone  was  a  well-furnifhed 
library,  full  of  all  faculties,  of  all  ftudies,  of  all  learning.  The 
memory,  the  reading  of  that  man,  were  to  a  miracle."  Dr. 
Crakanthorp  fays,  that  "  for  virtue,  probity,  integrity,  and 
piety,  he  was  fo  eminent,  that,  as  Nazianzen  fpeaks  of  Atha«. 
nafius,  to  name  him  is  to  commend  virtue  itfelf."  He  had  a 
hand  in  tranflating  part  of  the  Old  Teftament,  by  coftimand  of 
James  L  He  was  inclined  to  Puritanifm,  but  with  fuch  mode- 
ration, that  he  continued  a  contormilt  to  the  church  of  England. 
He  was  thought  to  fhorten  his  life  by  too  fevere  application  to 
his  ftudies;  but,  when  his  friends  urged  him  to  defilt,  he  ufcd  to 
reply,  that  he  would  *'  not  lofe  the  end  of  living  for  the  fake  of 
life ;"  uon  propter  vitam  v'tvendi perderc  caufas. 

RALPH  (James),  a  writer  in  poetry,  politics,  and  hiflory, 
was  born  we  know  not  where,  nnr  of  what  family.  His  dc- 
fcent  was  mean;  but  he  raifed  himfelf  from  obfcurity  by  hi« 
merit.  He  was  a  fchool-maller  at  Philadelphia,  in  North 
America ;  which  remote  fituation  not  fuiting  his  a<Slive  mind, 
he  came  to  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George 
l\.  and  by  his  attendance  and  abilities  recommended  himfelf  to 
the  patronage  of  fome  great  men.  He  pirbliftied  a  poem,  enti- 
tled 
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tied    "  Night,"   of   which   Pope  thus  takes  notice    in    the 

Dunciad  : 

Silence,  ye  wolves!  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  hows, 
And  makes  night  hideous — anfwerhim,  ye  owls! 
He  wrote  foine  pieces  for  the  ftage,  of  which  an  account    , 
may  be  ken  in  the  "  Biographia  Dramatica."     Though  hedid 
not   fuccecd  as  a  poet,  he  was  a  very  ingenious  profe  writer. 
His  "  Hiftory  of  England,"  commencing  with  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts,    is  much   ellemed,  as  were  his  political   pamphlets; 
fome  of  which  were  looked  upon  as  mafter-pieces.     He  was 
concerned  in  writing  effays  in  feveral  periodical  papers,  parti- 
cularly "  Old  England;   or,  Jeffery   Broadbottom's  Journal," 
and  <*  The  Remembrancer."     His   laft   publication,  entitled, 
"  The  Cafe  of  Authors  by   Profeflion,"  is  efteemed  an  excel- 
lent and  entertaining  performance.     He  loft  all  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment by  the  death  of  Frederic  prince  of  Wales;  and  died 
at  Chifwick,  after  a  long  fufFering  from  the  gout,  Jan.  24, 1762. 
RAMAZZINI  (Uernardin),    an  Italian   phyfician,    was 
born  of  a  good  family  at  Carpi  near  Modena,  in  1633.    When 
he  had  laid  a  foundation  in  gramiTjar  and  clalTical  literature  in 
his  own  country,  he  went  to  Parma  to  ftudy  philofophy;  and, 
afterwards  applying  himfelf  to  phyfic,  took  a  dodor's  degree 
there  in  1659.     I'hen  he  went  to  Rome,  for  the  fake  of  pene- 
trating ftill  further  into  his  art ;  and  afterwards  fettled  in  the 
dutchy  of  Caftro.     After  fome  time,   ill  health  obliged  him 
to  return  to  Carpi  for  his  native  air,  where  he  married,  and 
followed  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeflion;  but  in  1671,  at  the  ad-f 
vice  of  fome  friends,  he  removed  to  Modena.     His  brethren  of 
the  faculty  there  conceived  at  firft  but  meanly  of  his  learning  and 
abilities;  but,  when  he  had  undeceived  them  by  publications, 
their  contempt,  as  is  natural,  was  changed  into  jealoufy.     In 
1682,  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  phylic    in   the  univeriity  of 
Modena,  which  was  juft  founded  by  duke  Francis  II.;  and  he 
filled  this  office  for  eighteen  years,  attending  in  the  mean  time  to 
practice,  and  not  neglecting  polite  literature,  of  which  he  was 
always  fond.     In  1700,  he  went  to  Padua  upon  invitation,  to 
be  a  profeflbr  there:  but  the  infirmities  of  age  began  now  to 
come  upon  him.     He  loft  his  fight,  and  was  forced  to  read  and 
write  with  other  people's  eyes  and  hands.     Neverthelefs,  the 
fenate  of  Venice  made  him  re<5lor  of  the  college  in  1708,  and 
alfo  raifed  him  from  the  fecond  profelforfliip  in  phyfic  to   the 
firft.    He  would  have  refu fed  thefc  honourable  pofts;  but,  being 
over- ruled,  performed  all  the  functions  of  them  very  diligently 
to  the  time  of  his  death.     He  died  in  1714,  upon  his  birth-day, 
Nov.  5,  aged  Hi.     He  compofed  many  works  upon  medical  and 
philofophical  fubjeds;  his  book  **  De  Morbis  Artificum,"  will 
always  beufcful.     His  works  were  collciSlcd  and  publiftied  at 
London,  17 16,  in  410;  which  is  a  better  edition  than  that  of 
Geneva  the  year  after,  ^jecaufe  more  corredt. 

IC  k  2  RAMEAU 


^88  ^,A,M5:4U. 

'RAMEAU  (John  Philif},  an  illuftrious  ir.ufician,  ftyled 
"by  the  French,  the  Newton  of  harmony,  was  born  at  Dijon, 
Sept.  25,  1683.  After  having  learned  the  rudiments  of  mnfic, 
he  left  his  native cotintry,  and  v/andercd  about  with  the  per- 
formers of  a  flrdlling  opera.  At  eighteen,  he  compo'ed  a  mu- 
lical  entertainnient,  which  was  reprefentcd  at  Avignon:  .ifter- 
wards,  travelling  through  part  of  France  aiid  Italy,  he  correcl- 
cd  his  ideas  bf  mufic  by  the  practice  of  the  harptichord  ;  and 
then  went'  to  Paris,  -where'  he  perfedlcd  himfclf  under  John 
i/'oiiis  Marchand,  a  famous  organift.  He  became  organift  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Clermont  in  Auvergnt,- and  in  this  re- 
tirement ffudied  the  theory  of  hjs  art  with  the  utmofl  afliduity. 
His  application  gave  birth  to  his  **  Tr;ire  de  1' Harmonic', 
Paris,  1722;"  and'  to  lits  "  Nouveau  Syfteri:ie  de  Miifique 
Theorique,  Parji,  1726,"  But  the  work,  for  which  he  is  moft 
celebrated,  is  his  "  Demionllration  du  Principe  de  1'  Harmonie, 
Paris,  1750;"'  i^  which,  as  his  countrymen  fay,  he  has  fhewn, 
that  the  whole  depeihds  upon  one  Hngle  and  clear  principle, 
namely^  the  fundamental  bafe-:  and  it  is  in  this  refpe^l  that  he  is 
by  thetn  compared  to  Newton,  who,  by  the  llngle  principle  of 
gi-aVitation,  explained  the  pha^nomena  of  the  PhYfiral  World. 
.•  With  fuch  extraordinary  talents  as  thefe,  and  a  lupreme  ftyle 
in  mufical  com.pofitioh,  it  jiad  been  a  national  reproach,  had 
Rameau  been  fufFered  to  remain  orgar.iff  of  a  country  cathedral. 
He  was  called  to  Piiris,  arid  appained  tO  the  manageirient  of  the 
opera:  his  itiufic  was  of  an  original  caif,  and  the  performers  com- 
plained at  firft  that  it  could  nor  he  executed;  'but  he  aflerted  the 
contrary,  add  evinced  it  by  experiment.  By  pia6tice  he  ac- 
quired a  great  facility  in  compofing,  fo  that  He  was  never  at  a 
lofs  to  adapt  founds  to  fentFnritrits.  It  was  a  faying  of  Q^iinault, 
that  "  the  poet  was  the  tnuficiaii's  fervatit ;  but  Rameau 
Would  fay j'-*' Give  me  bn*^ a  Holland  Gazette,  and  I  will  fet  it 
fo  mufic:'''  and  we  are  almoft  ready  to  concur  with  him,  inaf- 
irriueh  as  we  have  known  the  Jjondon  Cries  of  **  The  lalt  dying 
fpetchof  the  malefaiTiors  who  were  executed  this  morning  at 
Tybiirn,"  &c.  to  be  fet  and  fung  mod  harmonioully.  Th^ 
king,  to-feW^rd  his  extraordinary, merit,  conferred  upon  him  the 
ribl>andofthe  order  of  St,  Michael;  and,  a  little  before  his  death, 
taifcd  hiiti  to  the  rank  of  Nobility.  He  was  a  rfian  ofgood  mo- 
rals,-and  lived 'happily  'with  A  wife  whoin  he  tenderly  loved. 
He- di'^d "at  Paris,  Sept.  r2,'¥764;  and  his  exequies  were  cele- 
brated \v  it'll  gVeat  mufical  fiijemnity. 

As  a^thcorifl,  the  chara^^er  of  Rameau  (lands  very  high,  and 
Handel  always  fpoke  of  hiiVi  Vvit^  great  refpecl;  but  asamufica} 
compofer,  his  merit  (it  feems)  remains  to  be  fettled.  Befides 
the  tracts  above  mentioned,  there  are  extant  of  his,  **  Genera- 
tion Harmonique,  Paris,  1737 ;"  land  "  Nouvelles  Reflexions 
fur  la  'Demonftration,"  &<^. 
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PAPPUS  (of  Alexandria) 
Papyrlus    Maffon.      See 
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TheophraftusBombaftdeHo- 

henheim 
Paradin,  William 
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Pare,  Ambrofe 
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Parent,  Antoine 
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Parker,  Matthew 

Samuel 
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Patel  (of  France) 
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Penni,  Giovanin  Francefco 
Penry,  John,  or  Ap  Henry 
Pepufch,  John  Chriftopher 
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Perefixc,   Hardouin  de  Beau- 
mont de 
Perez,  Antony 
Pergolefi,  Giovanni  Battifta 
Perizonius,  James 
Perrault,  Claude 
-  Charles 
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• Charles 

Perron,  James  Davy  du 
Perrot,  Nicolas 
Perry,  John 
Jerfius,  Aulus  Flaccus 
"Perugino,  Pietro 
Peruzzi,  Baldaffare 
Peffelier,  Charles  Stephen 
Petavius  Dionyfius,   or  Denis 
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Peter  the  Great 
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Petit,  Samuel,  or  Petitus 
Peter 
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Petitot,  John 
Petiver,  James 
Petrarch,  Francis 
Petroniiis  Arbiter,  Titus 
Petty,  William 
Peucer,  Gafpard 
Peutinger,  Conrad 
Peyer,  Johannes Conradus 
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Pezron,  Paul 

192 

Pfanner,  Tobias 
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Pfeffercorn,  John 
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194 

PfifFer,  Louis 
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Phsdrus  (the  Thracian) 
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196 

Phaer,  Thomas 

197 

Phalaris  {of  Aftypalea) 

199 

Phidias 

203 

Philelphus,  Francis 

204 

Philemon 

205 

Philip  II.  (king  of  Macedon)   206 

Philips,  Fabian  210 

Catherine  211 

."  John  212 

' —  Ambrofe  214 

Philo  ii7 

Philolaus  (of  Cioti)  218 

Philoponus,  John  ib. 

Philoltorgius  219 

Philoftralus,  Flavius  ib. 
Phlegon,  firnamed  Trallianus    222 

Photinus  (of  Ancyra)  224 
Photius  (of  Conftantinople}       ib, 

Phreas,  or  Freas,  John  226 
Piazza,  Hierom  Bartholomew  227 
Pibrac.     See  Faur. 

Picard,  John  228 

Picart,  Bernard  ib. 

Piccolomini,  Alexander  ib. 

Picoloraini,  Francis  229 

Pidet,  Benedia  ib. 
Picus.     See  Mirandula. 

Pierce,  Edward  230 
Pierino,  or  rather,  Perino  del 

Vaga  ib. 
Pierins.     See  Valerianus. 

Pigalle,  Jean  Baptifte  231 

Pighius,  Stephen  Vinand  232 

Pignorius,  Laurentius  233 

Piles,  Roger  de  ib. 

Pilkington,  Laetitia  234 

Pilpay  236 

Pinaeus,  Severinus  ib. 

Pindar  (of  Thebes)  237 

Pineda,  John  239 

Pinelli,  John  Vincent  «4.o 

Pinturiccio,  Bernardino  ib. 

Piper,  Francis  It  241 
Piranefi, 
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Firtncfi,  Giambaulfta  243 

Piron,  Alexis  24J 

Pifan,  Chriftina  de  246 
Pitcairne,  Archibald  ib. 

Pithou,  or  Pithoeus,  Peter  249 

Pitifcus,  Samuel  250 

Pits,  or  Pitfeus,  John  251 

Pitt,  Chriftopher  253 

Pitt,  William  254 

Pittacus  261 
Pizarro,  Francis  ib. 

Placcius,  Vincent  265 

Placentinus,  Peter  264 
Placette,  Jean  de  la  ib. 

Plantin,  Chriftopher  ib. 

Planudes,  Maximiis  ib. 

Platina,  Bartolomeo  Sacchi      265 

Plato  (the  philofopher)  267 

Plautus,  Marcus  Accius  272 

Playford,  John  274 
PJeffis-Richelieu.     See  Richelieu. 

Plinius  Secundus,  Caius  275; 
Plinius  Cascilius  Secundus,  Caius 

281 

Plot,  Robert  284 

Plotinus  286 

Plowden,  Edmund  2S9 
Pluche,  Antoine  ib. 

Plukenet,  Leonard  290 

Plumier,  Charles  292 

Plutarch  (of  Chseronea)  293 

Pluvinel,  Antoine  296 

Pococke,  Edward  297 

Richard  302 

Poggio  Bracciolini  304 

Poilly,  Francis  30S 
Foinfinet,  Antoine,  Alexandre, 

Henri  ib. 

Poiret,  Peter  ib. 

PoJe,  Reginald  309 

Polemberg,  Cornelius  314 

Polidoro,  da  Caravaggio  3 1  j 

Polignac,  Melchior  dc  317 

Poliri ,  Alexander  3 1 6 
Politiano,  or  Politian,  Angelo  ib. 

Pollux,  Julius  320 

Polyacnus  321 

Polybius  (of  Megalopolis)  322 

Polycarp  32  c 
Porabal,  Scbaftian  Jofcph  Car- 

ralho  328 


Pomcr,  Peter  329 

Pomt-y,  Francis  ib. 

Pomlrct,  John  ibt. 

Pompadour,    Jane   Antoinette 

Poiflbn  330 

Pompey,  or  Pompeius,  Cntius  331 
Pompignan,  John  James  le  Franc 

Pomponatius,  Peter  334 

Pomponius  Lastus,  Julius  335' 

Pontanus,  John  Jovian  336 

Poole,  Matthew  ib. 

Pope,  Alexander  338 

Popham,  fir  John  342 
Pordenone,  Giovanni  Antonio 

Licinio  343 

Poree,  Charles  344. 

Porphyrins  (of  Tyre)  ib. 

Porta,  John  Baptifta  345: 

Portes,  Philip  des  346 

PofTcvin,  Antony  347 

Poftel,  William  ib. 

Poftlethwayte,  Malachi  349 

Potenger,  John  ib. 

Pott,  Percival  350 

Potter,  Chriftopher  355 

or  Poter,  Paul  ib. 

John              ^  3C4 

Pouget,  Francis  Ame  ib. 
Pourbus,  Peter  and  Francis       355 

PouiTm,  Nicholas  ib. 

. Gafpar  357 

Povvcl,  David  35$ 

Powell ,  William  Samuel  3  59 

George  ib, 

Pozzo    Modefta,      See    Fonte 

Moderata. 
Pradon,  Nicolas  ^69 
Praxiteles  ib. 
Premontval,  Peter  le  Guaj  de     361 
Preftre  le.     See  Vauban. 
Prefton,  Thomas  ib# 
Prevot  d'Exiles,  Antony  Fran- 
cis 362 
PricjEus,  or  Price,  John  364 
Price,  Richard  36 j 
Prideaux,  John  369 

Humphrey  ib. 

Primaticcio,  Francefco  372 
Prince  de  Beaumont,  Madame 

Ic  ,  373 

Pringle, 
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Pringle,  fir  John 
Priolo,  Benjamin 
Prior,  Matthew 
Prifcianus 

PrifciUian 
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389 

393 

ib. 


Pritz,  PritiuSjOr  Pritzius,  John 

George  39! 

Proclus  (of  Conftantinople)  ib. 

Procopjus  (of  Csfarea)  39? 
Prokopovitch.     See  Theophanes. 

Propertius,  Sextus  Aurelius  397 

Protogenes  399 

Prudentius,  Quintus  Aurelius  400 

Prynne,  William  401 

Pfalmanazar,  George  404 

Pfellus,  Michael  Conftantinus  407 

Ptolemaeus,  Claudius  ib. 

Puffendorf,  Samuel  de  409 

Puget,  Peter  413 

Pulci,  Luigi  ib. 

Pulmannus,  Theodore  415 

Pulteney,  William  ib. 

Purcell,  Henry           ,  417 

Purchas,  Samuel  419 

Purver,  Antony  420 

Pateanus,  Erycius  423 

Putfchius,  Elias  425 

Puy,  Peter  de  ib. 
Puy-Segur,  James  de  Chaflenet, 

lord  of  ib. 

Pyle,  Thomas  426 

Pfnaker,  Adam  427 

Pyrrho  428 

Pythagoras  429 


QUADRATUS  (of  Athens) 
Quarles,  Francis 
Quellinus,  Erafmus 
Quenftedt,  John  Andrew 
Querenghi,  Antony 
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437 
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Querlon,  Anne  Gabriel  Meuf- 

nier  de  ib. 

Qiic  rno,  Camillo  439 

Qnefnav,  Francis  ib. 

Qucfnel,  Fafquier  440 

Qnevedo,  Francifco  de  442 

Quicn.  Michael  le  443 

Quillet,  Claudius  444 

Quin,  James  446 

Quinault,  Philip  462 
Qnintiliamis,  Marcus  Fabius  464 
Quintin  Matfys.      See    Meffis 

Quintin, 

Quintinie,  John  de  la  468 

Quirini,  Angclo  Maria  469 
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RABELAIS,  Francis  470 
Rabutin,     Ste  Bufly. 
Racan,  Honorat  de  Bueil,  mar- 
quis of  472 
Racine,  John  473 
RadclifFe,  Alexander  477 

Dr.  John  478" 

Rainolds,  John  486 

Ralph,  James  ib, 

Ramazzini,  Bernardin  487 

Rameau,  John  Philip  4SS 
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